[And  say  :  My  Lord  /  Increase  me  in  knowledge . — Qur’an] 
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III. 

Debarring  froiv5  access. 

Abu  Hatim  from  al  ‘Utbi  from  his  father  :  ‘Abdul 
Aziz  ibn  Zurara  al  Kilabi  standing  at  the  door  of  Mu‘awiya 
said  :  Who  is  ready  to  ask  leave  for  me  to  enter  today  so 
that  I  may  bring  him  in  tomorrow  ?  He  was  clad  in  two 
cloaks  and  when  he  had  entered  Mu‘awiya’s  room,  he  said  : 
“  I  pushed  on  towards  you  the  skins  that  hang  upon  the 
hinder  part  of  the  saddles,  sinee  I  found  no  one  to  be  relied 
on  except  you  ;  riding  night  after  day  and  marking  the 
way  less  deserts  with  traces,  hope  leading  me  on  to  you 
and  sorrow  guiding  me  towards  you,  the  soul  all  the  time 
complaining  of  slowness  whilst  unsparing  exertion  offered 
an  excuse  ”.  When  Mu‘awiya  had  shown  him  regard  and 
drawn  him  near,  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  said  : 

83  “  I  entered  the  house  of  Mu‘awiya,  the  son  of  Harb, 

“  And  that  after  having  lost  all  hope  of  entering 
“  But  I  should  never  have  gained  entrance  unless 
“  I  had  stopped  at  the  abode,  of  the  humbled  man 
“  And  had  refrained,  notwithstanding  .annoyance, 

“  And  had  refused  listening  to  word  or  saying, 

“  So  I  reached  what  I  had  hoped  from  him 
“  Through  tarrying ;  whilst  one  step  after  the  other 
is  the  travelling  provision  of  one  who  makes  haste.” 

-One  other  than  al  ‘Utbi  said  :  When  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  ibn 
Zurara  had  entered  Mu‘awiya’s  room,  he  said  to  him  :  “  I 
travelled  to  you  full  of  hope  and  bore  unkind  treatment 
;^ithA>elf-restraint.  I  saw  at  your  door  people  whom  luck 
,  had  plabed  in  ■fesont  and  others  whom  ill  luck  had  kepj/ 
far  back,  but  it  is  not  the  thing  for  the  one  in  front  top 
cg*tain,  nor  for  the  one  who  stands  behind  t6  desiy^; 
for  the  begmning  of  knowledge  is  to  test ;  so  try  and/k^” 
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And 'with  regard  to  Mu fewiya’s  debarring  him  from  access 
the  poet  of-  Mudar  says  :  » 

“  He  who  will  permit  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  to  enter  today,  • 

“  The  slave  of  a  mighty  one  will  permit  him  to  enter 

tomorrow.” 

Abu’l  Yaqzan  said  :  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  ibn  Zurara  ^vas  the 
brave  of  the  Arabs. 

Abu  Sufyan  asked  for  lgate  to  see  ‘Uthman,  but  he 
debarred  him  from  access.  When  it  was  said  :  The  Prince 
of  the  Faithful  debars  you  from  access,  he  replied  :  May 
I  never  be  deprived  amongst  rpy  people  of  one  who  if  he 
wishes  debars  me  from  access. 

WRen  Mu‘awiya  debarred  Abu’l-Darda  from  access, 
he  said  :  lie  who  comes  forward  to  the  threshold  of  the 
ruler  will  stand  and  will  sit,  and  he  who  encounters  a  door 
closed  for  him,  will  find  at  its  side  a  door  open  :  if  he  calls 
lie  will  be  answered  ;  and  if  he  asks  he  will  receive. 

A  man  said  to  his  doorkeeper:  You  are  the  eye  through 
which  I  see  and  the  shield  upon  which  I  erly.  I  entrust 
you  with  my  door  and  what  do  you  think  you  ought  to  do 
with  my  subjects  ?  He  said  :  I  look  at  them  with  your 
eye  and  I  treat  them  according  to  the  rank  they  take  with 
you,  and  place  them  according  to  their  slowness  in  visiting 
you  or  their  clinging  to  your  service.  I  allot  to  them  the 
places  they  deserve  and  classify  them  according  to  the 
groups  you  arrange  lor  them,  I  keep  you  well  informed 
about  them  and  tlrem  well  informed  about  you.  The  man 
said  :  You  will  be  fulfilling  your  duty  if  you  confirm  your 
words  through  your  actions 

And  it  used  to  be  said :  The  doorkeeper  of  a  man  is  the 
guardian  of  his  honour. 

81  And  I  read  in  the  Taj,  that  Abarwez  said  to  his  door¬ 
keeper  :  Do  riot  allow  any  one  to  come  forward  who  asks 
for  help,  do  not  humiliate  a  noble  one  through  harshly 
debarring  him,  do  not  raise  the  humble  one  throughmaking 
it  easy  for  him,  but  place  people  in  the  places  of  their  rank. 
One  who  had  gained  nobility  of  old  through  the  helnj>F 
those  who  cast  its  seed,  without  himself  destroying  it 
after  it  had  been  built  up,  let  him  proceed  according  to 
his  nobility  of  old  and  the  beauty  of  his  skill  of  late.J[  But 
one  who  had  hobility  of  old  without  being^able  to^fe5?Fve 
it  by  bringing  it  to  its  accomplishment,  nor  to  cast  its 
Leds,  in ‘  Order  to  fructify  Ihem,  affiliate  to  his  fathers 
SHly  their  precedence  in  their  peculiar  work  %md  affiliate 
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to  hinyin  his  peculiar  doings  what  he  affiliated  to  him¬ 
self  ;  do  not  give  him  leave  to  enter  except  from  the  hinder 
pfert  or  secretly.  And  if  the  letter  of  one  of  my, officials 
reaches  you,  do  not  keep  it  away  from  me  for  even  one 
moment,  except  if  I  am  in  a  state  in  which  you  cannot 
get  near  me.  And  if  a  man  comes  to  you  claiming  to  give 
sincere  advice,  have  it  secretly  put  into  writing  and  after 
that  let  him  enter  my  roenj,  having  asked  my  permission 
beforehand.  Once  he  js  with'me,  so  that  I  can  see  him, 
hand  to  me  his  letter*;  if  l**fmd  it  praiseworthy  I  shall 
accept ;  if  I  dislike  it,  I  shall  repel.  But  do  not  hand  to 
me  the  petition' of  a  claimant  who  in  case  I  refuse  will 
charge  me  with  avarice,  and  who  in  case  I  accede  to  it  will 
scorn  me  ;  except  after  consulting  me,  without  letting  him 
know  that  you  informed  me.  Anti  if  a  man  comes  to  you 
who  has  some  knowledge  and  asks  to  be  admitted  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  knowledge  which  he  claims  to  possess,  ask 
him  what  this  knowledge  of  his  amounts  to,  and  after 
that  ask  leave  for  him  to  enter  ;  for  knowledge  is  like  its 
name.  Neither  debar  through  anger,  nor  give  leave  to 
enter  on  account  of  your  being  pleased,  entrust  with  this 
the  king  especially  and  do  not  entrust  yourself  with  it. 

Al-lleytham  said  :  Ivhalid  ibn  ‘Abdullah  said  to  his 
doorkeeper  :  l)o  not  debar  anybody  from  me  once  I  have 
started  my  majlis,  for  a  governor  does  not  debar  except 
for  three  reasons  :  a  lack  of  ability  which  he  does  not  like 
to  be  noticed  with  him  ;  doubt ;  or  avarice,  so  as  to  dislike 
any  one  entering  his  room  who  will  ask*  of  him. 

Mahmud  al-Warraq  took  this  from  him  when  he  said  : 

“  Whenever  the  governor  protects  himself  by  closing 

his  door 

“  And  turns  away  from  his  screen  those  who  come 

with  special  wants, 

“  I  think  there  must  be  in  him  one  of  three,  and  per¬ 
haps 

“  I  draw  out  through  correct  guessing  the  right  thing 

about  him. 

“  So  I  say  :  there  is  in  him  a  manifest  touch  of  stam- 


v  mering 

*  And  in  his  admitting  people  there  would  be  a  mani- 
\  festation  of  what  is  in  him. 

.  y  Wid  if  it  is  not  a  stammering  of  the  tojngue,  there  is 

j  an  overpowering 

“  Of  miserliness  which  protects  his  possessions  from 

claims  against’ him  ; 

“  And  it  it  is  neither  this  nor  that,  there  is  a  suspi/. 

cion  ' 

“  In  which  he  persists  when  closing  his  door.”  * 
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85  And  one  of  the  poets  said  : 

“  Remember  well,  if  you  used  to  know  it 
“  That  the  reputation  of  a  man  is  his  doorkeeper 
“  For  through  him  his  good  qualities  become  manifest 
‘‘  And  through  him  his  faults  become  manifest.” 
And  another  said  : 

“  Of  how  many  a  man  whose  qualities  are  praised 
“  And  oil  whose  protection  the  noble  ones  rely, 

“  Has  the  doorkeeper  rpade  numerous  the  enemies 
“  And  given  to  blame  the  power  over  his  benefits.  ” 
At  the  door  of  Umar  ibn  al  Khattab — may  God  be  pleased 
with  him  a  company  once  was  present  including  Suheyl 
ibn  Amr  and  TJyeyna  ibn  Hisn  and  al  Aqra‘  ibn  Habis, 
when  the  doorkeeper,  came  out  and  said  :  Where  is 
Suheyl  ?  Where  is  ‘Ammar  ?  Whtire  is  Salman  ?  There¬ 
upon  the  faces  of  the  people  became  altered,  but  one  of  them 
said  :  “  Why  do  your  faces  become  altered  ?  They  were 
called  and  we  were  called,  but  they  hurried  on  whilst  we 
were  slow  ;  and  if  you  envy  them  at  ‘  Umar’s  door,  verily 
what  Allah  has  prepared  for  them  in  paradise  is  more.” 
And  one  of  the  poets  said  : 

“  I  shall  vacate  this  door  as  long  as  the  leave  to  enter 
“  Is  what  I  see,  until  it  becomes  a  little  light. 

“  If  we  do  not  find  a  place  for  leave  to  enter  your  room, 
“  We  shall  find  a  way  for  giving  up  coming.  ” 

And  another  said  to  a  doorkeeper : 

“  I  shall  leave  a  door  of  which  you  own  the  permit 

to  enter 

“  Even  though  I  be  blind  about  all  the  roads. 

“  If  you  were  the  gatekeeper  of  the  gardens  of  Paradise 

I  should  leave  them 

“  And  I  should  quickly  turn  my  foot  towards  Malik.1” 
And  Abu’l-‘Atahiya  wrote  to  Ahmad  ibn  Yusuf : 

“  If  I  return  after  today,  I  am  verily  doing  wrong. 

“  I  shall  turn  my  face  to  where  noble  deeds  are  sought 

for. 

“  At  what  time  can  he  who  comes  to  you  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  succeed  with  a  wauft(i 

“  Since  half  of  you  is  withdrawn  and  half  of  you 

asleep  |” 

And  another  said  : 

t  »r 

“  And  I  do  not  take  as  a  companion 
t  “  Him  who  places  on  his  door  a  doorkeeper. 

^  (1)  The  gate-keeper  of  Hell.  s.  Surah  43  v.  77. 
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6  “  When  I  come  he  says  :  He  has  some  work. 

“  And  when  I  return  I  find  him  absent. 

“  And  he  presses  his  claim  on  his  brothers 
'  “  Whilst  he  does  not  deem  their  claims  against  him 

urgent. 

“  So  l  am  not  going  to  meet  him  till  death, 

“  Since  I  never  met  him  on  horseback.” 

'And  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Sa‘id>.  said  about  a  doorkeeper  of 
A1  Hajjaj’s  who  continually  fisejl  to  debar  him  from  access  : 

“  There  is  verily  maity  apiece  of  sincere  advice  in  front 
of  which  the  door  is  kept  close, 

“And  there  is  many  a  false  pretence  that  is  being 
brought  near  the  side  of  a  throne.” 

And  another  said  : 

“  The  earth  is  not" narrow  for  one  who  is  eager, 
Pursuing  livelihood,  nor  for  one  who  is  flying. 

“  But  the  earth  is  narrow  for  one  making  search 

“  Who  lias  to  complain  about  the  unkindness  of  the 

doorkeeper.” 

A  man  had  been  debarred  from  the  door  of  a  ruler  and 
he  wrote  to  him  :  We  have  recourse  to  Allah  from  low 
desires  and  short  aspirations  and  the  daily  use  of  unre¬ 
straint.  For  my  soul,  praise  be  to  God,  is  forbearing,  it 
does  not  fall  short  of  aspiration,  self-restraint  docs  not  leave 
it  if  any  accident  befalls  it,  nor  does  greed  enslave  it,  nor 
has  it  been  shaped  on  dirtiness.  I  see  that  you  entrusted 
your  reputation  to  one  who  will  not  preserve  it,  and  that 
you  handed  over  your  door  to  one  who  will  deform  it ; 
that  you  made  interpreter  of  your  intelligence  one  who  will 
increase  the  number  of  your  enemies,  reduce  that  of  your 
friends  and  who  will  fill  the  heart  of  your  brothers  with 
hatred  against  you  ;  since  he  does  not  recognize  the  value 
of  a  noble  one,  nor  the  place  of  a  friend.  He  shifts  the 
ranks  since  he  is  ignorant  about  them  and  their  grade,  he 
puts  down  one  who  is  high  to  the  rank  of  the  humble,  and 
raises  the  low  to  the  rank  of  the  high  ;  he  despises  the  weak 
on  account  of  his  weakness  and  his  eye  shrinks  from  the 
worn-out  and  inclines  towards  the  well-bred  and  adorned ; 
he  grants  precedence  according  to  inclination  and  accepts 
bribes. 

And  .B^hshar  said  (according  to  others  it  is  by  another 
.poet ) :  *  . 

“  The  qualities  of  Khalicf  and  his  deeds  refuse 

“  Anything  but  the  avoidance  of  every  faulty  thing, 
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“  And  if  you  come  to  the  door  at  the  time  of  his 

morning  meal, 

“  The  breakfast  gives  you  leave  to  enter,  in  spite  of 
•  his  doorkeeper.  ” 

87  And  this  is  the  opposite  of  what  another  said  : 

“  When  he  takes  his  breakfast,  his  doorkeeper  flies 
“  And  his  door  is  shut  without  any  handle. 

“  And  out  of  longing  for  what  is  being  sipped  are 

,  .  *  about  to  die 

“His  family  altogether •hnd  Ins  companions.” 

And  another  said  : 

“  O  you  who  are  lord  of  one  jarib  of  land1,. 

“  But  keep  nine  chamberlains.! 

“  You  who  sit  in  a  ruin,  but  have  people  debarred 

from  access, 

“  We  never  heard  of  a  doorkeeper  in  a  ruin.” 

And  another  said  : 

“  From  what  door  should  I  ask  for  leave  to  enter 
“After  being  debarred  from  access  through  the  very 
door  of  which  I  am  the  keeper.  ” 

And  Al-Ta’i  said  : 

“  0  king  who  is  far  away  in  sight 
“  But  whose  liberality  is  near  those  mindful  of  his 

liberality, 

“  Being  debarred  from  access  does  not  remove  my 

hope  for  you, 

“  For  the  sky  is  being  hoped  for  whilst  it  is  concealed”. 
And  he  further  said  : 

“  Many  a  one  who  is  inaccessible  have  1  sought,  and 

found  him  to  be 

“  A  star  far  remote  from  the  party  that  came  to  the 

water. 

“  I  deprived  him,  when  I  lacked  his  presents, 

“  Of  my  thanks,  and  so  we  became  deprived  both  of 

us.” 

And  another  said  : 

“  We  lengthened  our  sitting  at  the  door  yesterday 
“  And  we  were  sorely  grieved  through  it 
“  And  we  blamed  the  servants  until 
“  Having  tested  the  master,  we  excused  the  servants  ”, 

A  man  who  had  been  debarred  from  access  wrote : 

“  O  Abu  Ja‘far,  although  governorship  be  , 

“  Ennobling  to  some  people,  werily  you  bestow  nobility 

*  on  it. 


>vl)  A  superficial  measure. 
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“  So  do  not  keep  away  from  us  on  account  of’a‘ 

charge  you  took  over 

“  Just  as  discharge  from  your  office  would  not 
diminish  your  dignity  in  our  eyds.” 

One  of  the  scribes  wrote  in  this  sense  to  a  friend  of  his : 
If  you  forgot  us  on  account  of  worldly  possessions,  whose 
sky  has  sent  moisture  on  to  you,  and  whose  continuous 
rains  have  become  fixed  for  you,  well,  the  opinions — or 
rather  the  certain  knowledge^-i-current  about  you— are 
mostly  in  agreement,  that  /on  are  in  too  full  possession 
of  your  bridle  for  it  to  become  ungovernable :  and  of  your 
soul  for  it  to  rise  against  you,  once  its  sides  have  become 
soft  to  you  and  its  rein  tractable  in  your  hand.  For  you 
did  not  gain  what  you  gained  through  snatching  away  nor 
robbing,  nor  in  a  measure  that  seized  for  you  anything  not 
your  due  and  inclined  towards  you  anything  not  your 
share.  But  if  you  hold  the  belief  that  your  right  makes  it 
possible  for  you,  through  its  vigour  and  its  capacity,  to 
add  to  it  harshness  and  scorn,  so  that  it  become  small  at 
its  side  and  deereasedfrom  its  greatness,  there  is  no  defence 
against  this.  And  by  God,  had  it  not  been  for  what  the 
soul  was  tried  with  in  making  you  the  object  of  its  thought 
and  that  nobody  else  could  fill  your  place  in  it,  it  would 
have  neglected  you  and  been  unmindful  of  your  good 
fortune  or  its  declining;  and  there  would  have  been  in 
your  harshness  something  to  reduce  its  disappointment  and 
to  cool  its  burning  thirst.  But  since  bounty  had  become 
perfect  for  you,  longing  for  you  became  perfect. 

Abfi  Hatim  from  Al-‘Utbi  said  :  Mu‘awiya  said  to 
Huseyn  ibn  al-Mundhir,  who  used  to  enter  his  room  along 
with  the  last  of  the  people  :  0  Abu  Sasan,  as  if  your  ad¬ 
mission  were  not  considered  beautiful !  Thereupon  he 
started  saying  : 

“  Everyone  of  light  dignity  runs  tucking  up  his 

garments 

“  Whenever  the  doorkeeper  opens  your  door  even  one 

finger’s  width. 

“  But  we  are  those  that  sit  and  tarry  in  sedateness 

“  And  forbearance  until  he  opens  the  door  amply.” 
And  one  of  the  poets  said  about  Bishr1  ibn  Marwan  : 

“  One  who  turns  his  eye  far  away  ;  but  never  made 
’*  ,  his  gaze  turn 

“  Out  of  fear  of  the  hungers  on,  the  door  of  a  house  nor 
t  a  curtain. 

(1)  Bishr  was  Governor  of  Kufa  from  71-74  A.II. 
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“  And  if  Bishr  had  wanted  it,  there  would  have  been 

in  front  of  his  door 
“  Black  stammerers  or  red  Slavs.1 
“  But  Bishr  made  easy  the  door  on  account  of  that 
“  For  which  in  the  end  there  will  be  for  him  praise 

and  reward.  ” 

And  Bishr  said  : 

“  Don’t  be  miserly,  like  Ibn  (,)ar‘a,  verily  he 
“  Is  sad  out  of  fear,  lest  his  liberality  might  be  hoped 

for. 

“  When  you  come  to  him  for  benefaction  he  will  close 

,  his  door. 

“  And  you  will  not  meet  him  unless  you  be  on  the 

lurking. 

“  So  ask  Abu  Yahya  :  When  will  you  reach  eminence, 
“  Since  with  regard  to  every  benefit  you  have  to 

swear  an  oath  ?  ” 

And  Ibn  Harm  a  said,  praising  : 

“  Lenient  when  the  deputations  alight  at  his  door, 

“  Easy  of  access  and  his  servants  well  brought-up. 

“  And  when  you  see  his  brother  and  his  friend 
‘‘  You  do  not  know  which  of  the  two  is  the  brother 

by  bloodkindred.” 

And  a  man  wrote  to  one  of  the  kings  : 

“  If  even  the  generous  make  use  of  a  curtain  to  veil  him 
“  Where  is  the  superiority  of  the  generous  over  the 

miser  ?  ” 

Whereupon  another  man  wrote  to  him  in  reply  : 

“  If  the  generous  have  got  little  property 
“  But  does  not  make  an  excuse,  he  will  adduce  pleas 
with  the  help  of  the  curtain.” 

And  ‘Ubeydullah  ibn  ‘Irkrash  said  : 

“  And  verily  I  pity  the  noble  when  he  goes 
“  Full  of  a  desire  to  an  ignoble  one,  asking  for 

payment ; 

“  And  I  pity  him  for  having  to  sit  at  his  door 
“  Just  as  I  pity  a  noble  horse  whom  a  coarse  man  is 

riding.” 

And  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  ‘Uyeyna  wrote  to  a  friend  of  his : 

“  I  came  to  visit  you  in  order  to  fulfil  a  duty 
“  But  the  curtain  intervened  before  you,  and  the 

screen 

(1)  Slavs  began  to  be  imported  as  slaves — a  Word  derived  from 
their  name — into  the  territories  of  Islam  about  70  H. 
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“Yet  I  am  not  going  to  fall  into  the  pot  of -a  people 

“  Although  they  dislike  it,  like  the  falling  of  a  fly.” 

Abu  Ilatim  from  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Mus‘ab  al-Zubeyri ; 
he  said  :  We  were  at  the  door  of  A1  Fadl  ibn  al  Rabi41 
when  they  were  admitting  people  of  goodly  aspect  and 
appearance.  A  Beduin,  who  whenever  he  came  near  was 
turned  away,  kept  apart  and  started  saying  : 

“  I  saw  our  doorkeep’er  take  the  choice  of  our  shapes 

“  But  he  does  not  take  *tfte  choice  of  pure  nobility 

“  Had  we  been  called  in  according  to  noble  descent,  I 
should  have  been  granted  precedence 

“  By  reason  of  hereditary  dignity  and  fortune  out- 
*  '  weighing  and  rising. 

“  When  did  you  see  the  falcons  preceded 

“  By  bastards  of  bald  carrion  vultures  and  of  owls  ?  ” 

90  When  Sharik  al-IIarithi  entered  Mu‘awiya’s  room,  he 
said  :  Who  are  you  ?  Sharik  replied  :  O  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  I  never  saw  in  you  a  fault  before  this  ;  a  man  like 
you  not  knowing  one  like  me  among  his  subjects !  Mu‘awiya 
said  :  My  knowledge  of  you  became  disordered  :  I  know 
your  face  among  the  faces  whenever  you  are  present ; 
and  I  know  your  name  when  it  is  mentioned  among  names  ; 
but  do  not  know  that  such  a  name  belongs  to  such  a 
face,  so  let  me  know  your  name  in  order  that  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  you  be  consolidated. 

Two  men  asked  leave  to  see  Mu‘awiya.  He  admitted 
the  one  of  the  two  who  was  higher  in  rank  than  the  other, 
and  afterwards  the  other,  who,  when  he  had  entered,  took 
his  seat  higher  up  than  the  first.  But  Mu‘awiya  said  : 
Allah  made  it  binding  upon  us  to  discipline  you,  just  as 
he  made  it  binding  upon  us  to  govern  you  ;  we  did  not 
admit  him  before  you  and  we  did  want  his  seat  to  be  below 
yours  ;  so  get  up,  may  Allah  not  set  up  a  scale  for  you. 

Abu  Mijlaz  went  to  see  ‘Urnar  ibn  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  who 
had  ordered  him  to  come  all  the  way  from  Khurasan,2 
but  ‘Umar  never  went  near  him.  When  Abb  Mijlaz 
had  left,  one  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  said  to  ‘Umar  : 
This  is  Abu  Mijlaz.  So  ‘Umar  made  him  come  back  and 
excused  himself,  saying,  I  did  not  know  you.  He  replied  : 
O  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  why  then  did  you  not  ignore  me  ? 

(1)  ‘Who  was  Wazir  under  al  Rashid  and  al  Amin  from  187-96  A.H. 

(2)  In  100  A. if.  when  the  Caliph  had  asked  for  trustworthy 
information  about  the  affairs  of  Khorasan,  the  name  of  Abfi  Mijlaz 
L»hiq  ibn  Humeyd  was  suggested  ;  so  Umar  sent  for  him.  s.  Tabari. 
II  1856. 
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Ashjfl,*  al  Sulami  said  with  regard  to  the  gate  of  Mu- 
.  hammad  ibn  Mansur  ibn  Ziyad  : 

“  At  the  gate  of  the  son  of  Mansur 
“  There  are  tokens  of  generous  gifts  : 

“  Large  crowds  ;  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  gate 
“  As  regards  excellence  is  a  large  number  of  people.” 

And  the  Arabs  used  to  have  recourse  to  God  from  bare 
pieces  in  the  courtyard  and  bare  pieces  in  the  nightly 
resting-place  of  cattle. 

And  one  of  the  poets  said  : 

“  Why  do  I  see  their  doors  forsaken  * 

“  Whilst  your  door  is  like  a  meeting- place  of  markets? 
“  Do  they  hope  from  you  or  do  they  fear  you  or  do 

they  look  for  rain 

“  In  your  area,  having  come  for  pasturage  from  the 

regions  ?” 

And  another  said  : 

“  People  press  at  his  door  ; 

“  For  the  way  to  palatable  water  is  crowded.” 

And  another  said  : 

91  “  Verily  there  is  bounty  where  you  see  the  pressure 

of  a  crowd.” 

And  Basils  jar  said  : 

“  He  does  not  offer  you  a  present  on  account  of  hope 

or  fear 

“  But  he  enjoys  the  taste  of  the  present. 

“  The  birds  alight  where  grain  is  strewn 
“  And  the  dwelling-places  of  the  nobles  are  being 

visited.” 

A  man  knocked  at  the  door  of  ‘Umar  ibn  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz. 
‘Umar  said,  Who  is  there  ?  He  replied,  I,  whereupon 
‘Umar  said  :  We  do  not  know  one  of  our  brothers  called  I. 

Shabib  ibn  Sheyba  once  came  out  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caliph  and  when  a  man  said  to  him,  How  did  you  find  the 
people  ?  he  replied  :  I  saw  those  that  entered  full  of  hope, 
and  those  that  left,  pleased. 

Abul  ‘Atahiya  said  : 

“  When  I  am  strictly  debarred  from  entering  a  man’s 

•  r  house 

“  I  provide  his  doorkeepers  with  sufficient  means  of 

subsistence.  ”  * 
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A  Beduin  who  was  debarred  from  the  door  of  the  r'dler 
said  : 

“  I  lower  my  soul  to  them  in  order  to  honour  it  through 
u  them 

“  And  nobody  honours  his  soul  without  lowering  it.” 
And  Jarir  said  : 

“  A  people  whose  deputation  comes  into  the  presence 
*•  .  of  the  kings 

“  Have  their  moustaches*  plucked  at  the  gates.” 

And  another  said  : 

“  When  I  arrived  at .  their  door,  I  knew  for  certain 
.  that  we 

“  Are  not  valued  highly  with  God  nor  the  ruler.  ” 

And  Abu’l  Qamqam  al-Asadi  said  : 

“  Bring  to  Abu  Malik  a  message  from  me — 

“  And  in  remonstrance  there  is  life  between  people — 

“  You  made  enter  in  front  of  me  people  who  had  no 

right 

“  Before  this  to  enter  doors  in  front  of  me. 

“  Had  house  and  house  been  numbered,  I  should  have 

been  the  noblest  of  them 

“  With  regard  to  house  and  the  remotest  of  them  from 

the  place  of  the  blamer 
“  And  1  used  whenever  my  need  alighted 

“  At  the  door  of  your  house,  to  gain  access  to  it 

through  men.” 

Com vi .1  a n cK  in  addressing  tiie  rijeer  and  providing 

HIM  WITH  SINCERE  ADVICE. 

Al-‘Utbi  said  :  ‘Amr  ibn  ‘Utba  said  to  Al-Walid1  after 
people  had  become  changed  to  him  in  countenance  : 
O  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  you  wish  me  to  speak  on  the  basis 
of  my  intimate  connection  with  you,  but  I  surround  my 
words  with  reverential  fear  for  you.  I  see  that  you  feel 
safe  from  things  I  fear  for  you  :  so  should  I  be  silent 
out  of  obedience  or  should  I  speak  out  of  anxiety  ?  He 
said  :  Everything  will  be  accepted  from  you,  to  Allah 
belongs  with  regard  to  us  a  knowledge  of  something  hidden, 
towards  which  we  are  passing ;  and  we  shall  return  and 
speak.“ After  a « short  time  he  was  killed. 

(1)  i.e.,  A1  Walid  II  who  ruledvfrom  125-26  A.  H.  and  was  killed  by 
hfe  cousin  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  ibn  al  Hajjaj— ‘Amr  ibn  Utba  was  a  secretary 
of  ai  Walids.  s.  Tabari.  II  83!). 
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jl  read  in  a  book  of  the  Indians1 :  A  man  went  to  see 
one  of  their  kings  and  said  to  him  :  0  king,  to  give  you 
sincere  advice  is  binding  on  the  lowly  and  small,  how 
much  more  so  on  the  respectable  and  eminent.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  reliance  on  the  excellence  of  your  opinion 
and  on  your  bearing  patiently  with  what  falls  unpleasantly 
on  the  ears  and  the  hearts,  in  view  of  the  soundness  of  the 
end  and  with  a  view  to  repairing  what  occurs  before  it 
becomes  grave,  it  would  verily  be  stupidity  on  my  part  to 
speak.  But  since,  once  w'e  return,  our  remaining  alive 
is  connected  with  your  remaining  alive  and  our  soul  tied 
to  yours,  I  could  not  help  fulfilling  my  duty  towards  you 
although  you  do  not  ask  me  to,  and  although  I  fear  lest  you 
will  not  accept  from  me.  For  it  is  said  :  He  who  with¬ 
holds  his  advice  from  the  ruler,  his  illness  from  the  doctor 
and  his  great  sorrow  from  his  brother,  deceives  himself. 

On  abject  obedience  to  the  ruler. 

One  of  the  Caliphs  said  to  Jarir  ibn  Yazid  :  I  am  keeping 
you  ready  for  a  thing.  He  replied  :  O  Prince  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  God  kept  ready  for  you  in  me  a  heart  bound  to  advise 
you  sincerely,  a  hand  stretched  forth  in  obedience  to  you, 
a  sword  sharpened  against  your  enemy  ;  so  if  you  wish, 
speak. 

93  And  similarly  Ishaq  ibn  Ibrahim  said  :  Ja‘far  ibn  Yahya 
said  to  me  :  Come  to  me  in  the  morning  for  such  and  such 
a  thing.  I  replied  :  I  and  the  morning,  we  are  like  two 
race-horses  running  for  a  wager. 

And  similarly  :  one  of  the  Amirs  gave  a  man  an  order, 
whereupon  he  replied  :  I  am  more  obedient  to  you  than 
the  hand  and  more  submissive  to  you  than  the  shoe. 

And  another  said  :  I  am  more  obedient  to  you  than  a 
cloak  and  more  submissive  than  a  sandal. 

On  showing  courtesy  in  praise. 

Khalid  ibn  ‘Abdullah  al  Qasri  said  to  ‘Umar  ibn  ‘Abdul 
‘Aziz  :  There  are  those  whom  the  Caliphate  adorned,  but 
'you  adorn  it ;  and  there  are  those  whom  it  ennobled,  but 
you  ennoble  it.  You  are  as  the  poet  says  : 

“  Whilst  pearls  are  an  ornament  to  the  beauty  of 

,  faces 

“  The  beauty  of  your  facethas  become  an  ornament  to 

_____ _ __  pearls.” 


(1)  KalUa  via  Dimna  ed.  Cheikho,  74. 
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Whereupon  ‘Umar  said  :  Your  companion  ( i.'e Khalid) 
has,' been  granted  the  word,  but  he  has  not  been  granted 
intelligence. 

One  of  the  cultured  said  to  one  of  the  Wazirs  :  Since 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  selected  you  for  himself,  he  has 
been  looking  with  your  eyes,  hearing  with  your  ear,  speak¬ 
ing  with  your  tongue,  taking  and  giving  with  your  hand, 
making  to  go  and  to  return  on  your  advice.  But  he  did 
not  commit  your  charge  to  you  without  having  examined 
you,  and  he  made  reason  to  prevail  over  passion  through 
you  after  hesitating  between  you  and  those  who  had  as- 
•  pircd  to  your  grade  and  run  towards  your  goal ;  but  your 
training-place  caused  them  to  fall  and  they  proved  light 
in  your  balance.  He  never  increased  your  rank  without 
your  growing  in  huyiility  before  God,  nor  did  he  increase 
your  power  and  cheer  without  your  growing  in  fear  and 
veneration  for  him  ;  nor  your  jurisdiction  anti  ascendancy, 
without  your  turning  away  from  the  world  even  more  ; 
nrtr  did  he  draw  you  near  him  without  your  getting  even 
nearer  the  common  people.  Your  excessive  sincerity 
to  the  ruler  will  never  prevent  you  from  taking  care  of  his 
subjects,  nor  your  preferential  treatment  of  his  rights 
from  securing  their  rights  with  him,  nor  your  insisting  on 
his  due  from  your  making  yourself  responsible  for  what  he 
owes.  Never  will  the  big  affairs  prevent  you  from  caring 
for  the  small  ones,  nor  your  gladness  at  their  being  well 
•  and  in  a  good  state,  from  conceiving  fear  in  your  mind  and 
pondering  over  their  ends. 

When  A1  ‘Umani,  the  composer  of  Rajaz  poetry,  called 
upon  al  Rashid  in  order  to  recite  to  him,  he  was  clad  in  a 
long  cap  and  plain  shoes.  Al  Rashid  said  to  him  : — 
>4  O  ‘Umani,  beware  of  reciting  to  me  without  putting  on 
a  turban  of  big  twist  and  smooth  shoes.  So  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  lie  came  to  him  dressed  in  the  way  of  the 
Beduins,  recited  to  him,  kissed  his  hands  and  said :  0  Prince 
of  the  Faithful,  by  Allah,  I  recited  to  Marwan,  saw  his 
face,  kissed  his  hand  and  received  his  gift ;  and  after  him 
to  Yazid  ibn  al-Walid,  Ibrahim  ibn  al  Walid,  Al-Saffah, 
Al-Mansur,  Al-Mahdi.  Of  all  these  I  saw  the  faces,  kissed 
their  hand  and  received  their  gift  along  with  many  of 
those  that  are  the  equals  of  Caliphs,  great  Amirs,  Saiyids 
and  chiefs  ;  but,  by  Allah,  I  never  saw  amongst  them  one 
finer  to  look  at,  one  who  had  a  more  beautiful  face,  a 
softer  palm,  a  more  generews  hand  than  you,  O  Prince  of 
the  Faithful.  Thereupon  he  presented  him  with  a  big 
gift  for  his  poetry  and  doubled  it  as  a  reward  for  this 
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speech -Of  his.  He  then  went  up  to  him  and  rendered  him 
cheerful  until  those  present  wished  they  had  been  in  his 
place. 

Al-Fadl  ibn  Sahl  wrote  to  his  brother  al  Hasan  ibn 
Sahl :  Allah  made  your  lot  high  and  made  you  foremost 
in  everything  good  ;  a  winner  who  precedes  towards  the 
goal  of  every  excellence  ;  and  however  remote  the  house 
may  be  from  you,  he  brings  you  near  the  Prince  of  the 
Faithful,  and  his  regard.  ’And  God  restored  to  you  thus 
and  thus  of  your  beneficence,'  and  thus  may  Allah  gather 
for  you  of  religion  and  worldly  goods,  of  honour  and 
dignity  the  most  and  the  best,  'if  God  will.  * 

Al-Rashid  said  one  day  to  one  of  his  poe'ts  :  Did  you 
say  something  new  about  us  ?  He  replied  :  O  Prince  of 
the  Faithful,  a  panegyric  about  you  is  beneath  your  meas¬ 
ure  and  a  song  about  you  is  beyond  my  capacity,  but  I 
deem  beautiful  the  words  of  Al-‘Attabi  :l 

“  What  does  he  think  about  you  who  speaks  in  your 

praise  after 

“  Sanctification  and  purification  hailed  you  in  the 

revelation  ? 

“  You  outstripped  the  panegyrics,  but  that  our 

tongues 

“  Are  made  to  speak  out  what  the  thoughts  conceal 

“  About  a  family  in  obedience  to  which  alone  can  be 

fulfilled 

“  And  carried  out  the  hints  given  in  the  Book. 

“  This  your  right  hand  is  rushing  at  your  relations 

“  And  along  with  it  a  cutting  one  of  the  swords  of 
India  having  diversified  wavy  marks.” 

95  One  of  the  scribes  wrote  to  one  of  the  Amirs  :  Of  the 
privileges  of  him  who  praises  you  is  this  :  that  he 
need  not  be  afraid  of  transgressing,  though  he  is  not  safe 
from  lagging  behind.  He  need  not  fear  lest  the  defect 
of  lying  befall  him,  nor  will  his  eulogies  ever  lead  him  to 
the  limit  without  his  finding  in  your  superiority  a  help 
towards  transgressing  it.  And  it  is  of  your  good  fortune 
that  he  who  prays  for  you,  will  never  lack  a  large  number 
of  partisans  nor  the  help  of  inward  intention  towards  the 
outward  word. 

And  similarly  one  of  the  cultured  wrote  to  a  wazir  : 
What  helps  one  in  thanking  you,  is  the  large  number  of 
those  who  listen  silently  to  it,  and  what  draws  out  the 

(l)  s.  Aghani  XII  2  seq.,  where  more  verses  of  this  poem  are  to  b'e 
found. 
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tongue  of  your  panegyrist  is  his  safety  from  taking  upon 
himself  a  sin  through  his  eulogies  and  from  being  called  a 
liar  by  those  who  listen  to  them. 

And  similarly,  when  Mu‘awiya  had  fixed  the  investiture 
for  Yazid1,  people  got  up  to  deliver  speeches  and  so  he 
said  to  Amr  ibn  Sa‘id :  Get  up,  0  Abu  Umeyya.  There¬ 
upon  he  got  up,  praised  God  and  eidogized  him  and  then  he 
said  :  Verily,  Yazid  the  son. of  Mu‘awiya  is  a  hope  we  trust 
in,  and  an  end  of  a  life’s  duration  with  regard  to  which  you 
are  secure.  If  you  ask  hospitality  from  his  forbearance, 
he  will  encompass  you,  if  you  are  in  need  of  his  advice, 
he  will  lead  you  to  the  right  path,  if  you  require  his  wealth, 
he  will  satisfy  you  ;  a  young  full-grown  camel  with  whom 
others  contended  but  who  outstripped  them,  with  whom 
they  vied  but  who  surpassed  them  ;  one  competed  with, 
but  coming  out  well,  a  successor  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  but  not  a  substitute  for  him.”  After  this  Mu‘awiya 
said  :  You  have  been  expanding,  O  Umeyya,  now  sit  down. 

And  similar  to  this  :  A  man  said  to  A1  Hasan  ibn  Sahl  : 
O  Amir  what  made  me  abstain  from  praising  you  is  the 
fact  of  your  deeds  as  a  chief  being  evenly  balanced,  and 
what  perplexed  me  with  regard  to  them  is  their  great 
number  ;  for  there  is  no  way  to  mention  them  all,  and  if 
I  wished  to  mention  one  of  them,  her  sister  would  come 
forward  without  the  first  having  a  higher  claim  than  her. 
So  I  could  not  start  praising  them  without  manifesting 
my  inability  to  do  so. 


96 


4  And  similarly  :  Another  one  wrote  to  Muhammad  ibn 
Abdul  Malik  :  fhat  which  makes  me  yearn  for  grace  to 
last  for  you,  and  which  increases  my  firm  belief  in  its  re¬ 
maining  with  you,  is  the  fact  that  you  seized  it  rightly 
and  rendered  it  binding  through  the  causes  that  are  within 
you.  And  it  is  of  the  condition  of  things  belonging  to 
one  species  to  be  connected  with  each  other,  as  of  forms  to 
be  different  from  each  other ;  and  a  thing  will  extend  far 
into  its  place  of  production  and  yearn  for  its  origin  and 
when  it  encounters  its  place  of  growth  and  be  joined  to  its 
place  of  planting  it  will  expand  its  roots  and  become  tall 
with  its  branch  and  get  a  firm  and  lasting  footing  and 
remain  fast  by  nature.  6 


And  similarly  another  wrote  to  one  of  the  wazirs  :  I 
looked  at  myself  when  I  ventured  on  praising  you,  as  one 
who  informs  others  about  the  bright  light  of  the  day  and 


(1)  m  59  or  60  A.H.,  s.  Wellhausen,  Des  arabisehe  Reich  88  seq.; 
Lammens,  he  Califat  de  Yazid  l  cr.  104  seq. 
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the  shining  moon  that  is  not  hidden  from  any  onlooker. 
And  I  became  sure  that  wherever  the  words  lead  me  to, 
I  should  be  accused  of  inability  and  be  failing  in  the  aim. 
So  I  turned  from  praising  you  to  wishing  well  for  you,  and 
I  left  the  charge  of  giving  information  about  you  to  the 
knowledge  people  possess  regarding  you. 

And  similarly  al  ‘Attabi  wrote  to  Khalid  ibn  Yazid  : 
You,  O  Amir,  are  the  heir  of  yotir  ancestors  and  a  survival 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  people  of  your  house.  Their  notch 
has  been  repaired  through  you,  their  ancient  dignity  re¬ 
newed  through  you,  the  days  of  their  good  fame  roused 
through  you  ;  our  hopes  widened,  our  means  of  subsistence 
gained,  our  shares  got  hold  of  through  you.  He  whose 
heir  you  are,  will  not  be  fameless,  the  traces  of  him  whose 
way  you  go,  will  not  be  effaced,  the  abode  of  him  whom 
you  succeed  in  his  rank  will  not  be  wiped  out. 

I  read  in  the  Taj  :  One  of  the  scribes  said  to  the  king  : 
Praise  be  to  God  who  suspended  me  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
tent-ropes  of  the  king,  who  raised  my  loneliness  through 
his  addressing  me,  who  strengthened  through  him  my  power 
from  weakness,  who  manifested  my  capacity  among  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  adorned  my  standing  up  against 
my  adversary  in  the  sight  of  all  ;  who  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  envious  so  as  not  to  see  me,  humbled  for  me  the  necks 
of  the  tyrants,  rendered  strong  for  me  the  love  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  let  me  have  through  him  a  heel  to  be  trodden 
upon1,  a  rank  considered  high  and  a  privilege  that  is 
beautiful.  And  who  verified  through  me  the  hope  of 
those  who  trusted  in  me,  and  helped  through  him  the 
power  of  those  ready  to  assist  me  and  expanded  through 
him  the  desire  of  those  who  asked  me  for  help  :  who  brought 
me  to  the  shelters  of  kingship,  to  a  wing  that  concealed  me 
and  placed  me  under  a  cover  of  his  that  was  spread  over  me. 

I  read  in  the  Siyar  al-Ajam2  that  Ardashir  when  his 
affairs  had  become  settled,  gathered  the  people  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  with  an  eloquent  speech  in  which  heurged  them 
on  to  fellowship  and  obedience  and  warned  them  against 
disobedience  and  divided  them  into  four  classes.  After 
that  the  people  fell  down  prostrating  themselves  and  their 
97  speaker  said  in  reply  :  May  you,  O  king,  be  ever  presented 
by  God  with  the  glory  of  victory  and  the  attainment  of  hope 
and  continuance  of  good  health  and  beautiful  increase. 
And  may  benefits  keep  ^  ort  following  each  other 

(1)  i.e„  made  many  follow  me. 

(2)  The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Pahlavi  Khawatai-nainak* 
called  khudai  nama  in  Neo-Persian. 
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with  you  and  may  favours  and  graces  he  made  ample  lor 
you  until  you  reach  the  utmost  limit,  so  as  to  be  safe 
fnom  their  ceasing.  And  may  their  beauty  never  be  cut 
off  in  the  lasting  abode,  which  Allah  prepared  for  men  like 
you,  amongst  those  that  enjoy  rank  and  favour  with  him. 
May  your  kingdom  and  rule  last  as  long  as  the  sun  and  the 
moon  last,  may  they  rise  like  seas  and  rivers  rise  until  the 
zones  of  the  earth  be  like.each  other  through  your  gaining 
ascendancy  over  all  of  them* and  your  orders  being  carried 
out  in  all  of  them.  The  brightness  of  your  light  shines 
over  us,  comprising  all  of  us,  just  as  the  brightness  of  the 
sun  does,  and  your  great  eopipassion  embraces  us  touching 
our  souls  lik^  the  gentle  breeze  does.  You  collected  the 
hands  after  they  had  been  separated,  and  the  words  after 
they  had  differed,  and  you  united  the  hearts  after  they 
hated  each  other,  afid  you  extinguished  inveterate  ill 
will  and  rancour  after  their  fire  had  raged.  Your  excellence 
cannot  be  reached  by  any  description,  nor  be  defined 
by  any  numbering.  Yet  you  were  not  contented  with 
having  bestowed  these  benefits  on  all  of  us  and  having 
assisted  us  with  this  help,  you  wished  even  to  strengthen 
and  consolidate  them.  And  you  strove  for  our  benefit 
to  make  them  lasting  just  as  you  had  worked  hard  for 
setting  them  up,  and  you  took  upon  yourself  in  this  the 
responsibility  for  that,  whose  profit  you  hope  for  in  the 
interest  of  those  that  come  after  us  and  of  our  offspring. 
And  your  care  for  us  reached  further  than  that  of  fathers 
for  their  children,  may  God  whose  approval  you  aimed  at 
and  whose  wishes  you  strove  to  comply  with,  reward  you 
with  the  best  of  what  you  sought  for  and  intended  l1 

And  similarly  :  Khalid  ibn  Safwan  said  to  a  governor 
who  came  to  see  him  :  You  came  and  presented  everyone 
with  his  share  of  your  regard  and  your  company  and  your 
gifts  and  your  justice,  just  as  if  you  belonged  to  everyone 
or  to  no  one. 

One  of  the  scribes  wrote  to  the  Wazir  thanking  him  : 
There  are  those  who  thank  you  for  the  rank  to  which  you 
raised  them,  or  the  wealth  you  gave  them  ;  but  my  thanks 
are  due  to  you  for  a  soul  you  revived  and  a  heart  you 
made  continue  in  life  and  a  last  breath  you  kept  back  by 
standing  between  it  and  destruction. 

I  read  in  a  book  :  For  every  benefit  in  the  world  there 
is  an  end  that  it  reaches  and  a  term  at  which  it  stops  and  a 
•limit  in  gratitude  towards  #whieh  the  glance  is  raised, 

(1)  The  last  sentence  is  in  Saj,  instances  of  which  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  writings  of  this  time. 
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•except  this  benefit  which  escapes  praise  and  surpasses 
gratitude  and  exceeds  every  measure  and  gets  beyond 
every  limit.  It  includes  a  large  number  of  good  deeds  of 
98  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  that  left  eternal  glory  to  those 
of  us  that  passed  away  as  well  as  to  those  that  remained  ; 
it  turned  away  from  us  the  deceit  of  the  enemy,  abased 
those  that  envy  us,  and  spread  out  for  us  a  power  we  take 
by  turns  and  hand  over  to  pur  offspring.  In  taking 
refuge  with  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  we  reach  a  shady 
shade  and  a  noble  shelter  and  a  heart  of  good  disposition 
and  a  merciful  glance.  How  then  could  the  grateful 
among  us  express  gratitude,  and  where  could  our  pains¬ 
takings  and  exertions  take  us'and  when  could  we  pay  off 
what  we  owe  and  fulfil  our  duty  ?  And  iri  this  letter  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  there  would  have  been  enough 
to  adorn  gratitude  and  to  exhaust  .endeavours  ;  even  had 
there  not  been  on  his  part  and  that  of  his  fathers  who  were 
on  the  right  path,  both  for  ourselves  and  others  that  have 
gone,  anything  apart  from  what  descended  of  the  varieties 
of  his  nobleness  and  his  benefits  and  his  kind  words  and 
addresses. 


Courtesy  in  begging  pardon. 

Kisra  said  to  Yoslit  the  singer  after  Yosht  had  killed 
his  pupil  Fahludld  who  had  surpassed  him  :  I  used  to 
find  rest  with  him  from  you  and  with  you  from  him,  but 
your  envy  and  the  anger  of  your  breast  has  taken  away 
half  my  enjoyment.  After  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  beneath  the  elephant’s  feet.  But  Fahludh  replied  : 
O  king,  if  I  took  away  half  your  joy  and  destroyed  it, 
you  killed  the  other  half  and  destroyed  it ;  is  not  the  crime 
you  committed  against  your  joy  equal  to  mine  ?  Kisra 
said  :  Let  him  go,  nothing  showed  him  the  way  to  these 
words  except  the  length  of  time  granted  to  him. 

A  man  said  to  Al-Mansur :  Revenge  is  justice,  but 
letting  an  offence  go  without  punishment  is  grace,  and 
we  seek  protection  for  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  with  Allah 
lest  he  be  contented  for  his  soul  with  the  meaner  of  the 
two  lots,  without  reaching  the  higher  of  the  two  ranks. 

When  A1  Haj  jaj  had  sat  down  in  order  to  kill  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  ‘Abdu’l  Rahman,2  one  of  them  went  up  to  him 

(1)  Correctly  Bahlabadh — Pahlapet  s.  Justf,  Iranisches  Namen- 
buch  287,  who  refers  to  Aghani  V  ‘56,  Yaqut  IV  ns. 

(2)  i.e.,  Abdulrahman  ibn  Muhammad  ibn  al  Ash‘ath  who  rebelled 
in  81  A.H. 
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and  said  :  “  O  Amir,  I  have' a  claim  against  you.’1 What 
is  it  ?”  “  Once  .‘Abdu’l  Rahman  reviled  you  and  I  de¬ 
fended  you.  ”  “  Whojtnows  about  it  ?  ”  “  I  shall  adjure 

by  God  those  who  heard  it  to  give  evidence  about  it.” 
Inereupon  one  of  the  prisoners  got  up  and  said  :  “  It 
happened  thus,  O  Amir.”  So  A1  ITajjaj  said  :  “  Let  him 
go.”  Then  he  asked  the  man  who  had  given  evidence  : 
What  prevented  you  fi*oip  expressing  your  disapproval 
of  Abdu’l  Rahman’s  words,  as  he  did  ?  He  replied  :  My 
hatred  against  you  was  of  long  standing.  Thereupon  he 
let  him  go,  because  he  had  spoken  the  truth. 

On  the  *d$y  of  SiffTn  Mu‘awiya  captured  one  of  the 
followers  of  ‘All,  on  whom  be  God's  blessing.  When  he 
was  brought  before  him  Mu‘awiya  said  :  Praise  to 
God,  who  gave  us  pbwer  over  you.  The  man  replied  : 
Do  not  say  this,  for  it  is  a  calamity.  Mu‘awiya  said  : 

“  What  benefit  is  greater  than  Allah  granting  me  victory 
over  a  man  who  within  one  hour  killed  a  number  of  my 
followers  ?  Strike  off  his  head  !  ”  But  the  prisoner  said  : 
0  Allah,  be  witness  that  Mu‘awiya  does  not  kill  me  on 
your  account,  nor  because  you  consented  to  my  being 
killed,  but  that  he  is  going  to  kill  me  on  account  of  having 
prevailed  in  the  vanities  of  this  world  ;  if  he  does  it,  pray 
do  with  him  what  he  deserves  ;  if  he  refrains  from  doing  it, 
pray  do  with  him  what  is  worthy  of  you.  Mu‘awiya  said  : 
What  an  extraordinary  fellow  you  are,  you  reviled  and 
pained  through  reviling,  but  you  prayed  and  were  elo¬ 
quent  in  your  prayer  ;  let  him  go. 

And  similarly  :  ‘Abdul  Malik  ibn  Marwan  seized  a  thief 
and  ordered  his  hand  to  be  cut.  The  thief  said  : 

“  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  I  ask  my  hand  to  have 

recourse 

“  To  your  pardon,  lest  it  get  to  a  place  that  disfigures 

it. 

“  For  there  will  be  no  good  in  the  world  although  it 

used  to  be  loved, 

“  Once  my  right  hand  will  have  left  the  left  one.” 

But  ‘Abdul  Malik  refused  and  ordered  it  to  be  cut. 
Thereupon  the  thief’s  mother  came  to  see  him  and  said  : 

O  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  my  only  one  and  my  bread¬ 
winner  1  ‘Abdul  Malik  replied  :  What  a  bad  breadwinner ; 
this  is  one  of  the  punishments  ordered  by  God.  But  she 
said  :  Let  it  be  one  of  the  sins  for  which  you  ask  God’s 
forgiveness.  So  he  pardoned  him. 

2* 
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'  And .  similarly  :  ‘Abdullah  ibn  ‘All1  made  prisoner 
one  of  the  followers  of  Marwan  and  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded.  But  when  the  sword  had  been  raised  in  order 
to  behead  him,  the  prisoner  who  was  a  Syrian  broke  wind, 
whereupon  the  column  fell  down  in  front  of  the  slave  and 
‘Abdullah’s  riding  animal  took  to  flight.  lie  laughed  and 
said  :  Go,  you  have  been  set  free  by  your  anus.  The 
prisoner  turned  to  him  and  said  :  “  May  Allah  make  the 
Amir  thrive  !  Did  you  even  see  an  emission  of  wind  from 
the  anus  that  saved  from  death  except  this  ?  ”  “  No.” 

“  This  is,  by  God,  the  backward  course.”  “  How  so  ?  ” 

“  Well,  we  used  to  turn  off  death  with  the  help  of  our 
spearheads  and  now  we  turn  it  off  with  the  help  of  our 
anus.” 

]00  And  similarly  :  Al-Nu‘man  ibn  al-Mundhir2  once  went 
out  after  a  good  rain  and  passed  by  a  man  belonging  to  the 
tribe  ofthe  fianu  Yashkur  who  was  sitting  near  a  waterpool. 
When  he  said  to  him  :  Do  you  know  Al-Nu‘man  ?  The 
Yashkurite  said  :  “  Is  he  not  the  son  of  Salma  ?  ”  “  Yes.” 
“  By  Allah,  many  a  time  did  I  let  my  hand  touch  her 
pudenda.”  “  Mercy  on  you,  Al-Nu‘man  ibn  al  Mundhir  !” 
“  I  told  you.”  He  had  not  finished  his  words,  when  the 
King’s  horsemen  overtook  Al-Nu‘man  and  greeted  him 
with  the  formula  used  in  greeting  the  king.  After  that 
he  said  to  the  man  :  “  What  did  you  say  ?  ”  “  May  you 
refuse  to  do  a  thing  for  which  you  should  be  cursed,  verily, 
by  Allah,  you  never  saw  an  old  man  who  was  a  greater 
liar  than  the  old  man  that  stands  before  you,  nor  one  viler 
or  meaner  than  him,  nor  one  who  bit  the  prepuce  of  the 
clitoris  of  his  mother  like  he  did”.  After  this  Al-Nu‘man 
said  :  Let  him  go.  Whereupon  the  man  recited  the  verses  : 

“  Kings  pardon  great  sins  on  account  of  their  grace 

“  And  sometimes  they  punish  for  small  ones,  but  not 

out  of  ignorance 

“  Rather  in  order  that  their  grace  be  known  and  the 
vehemence  of  their  punishment  feared.” 

And  similarly  :  when  Al-Ma’mun  had  seized  Ibrahim  ibn 
al-Mahdi3  he  asked  the  advice  of  Abu  Ishaq  and  al- 
‘Abbas  as  to  whether  to  kill  him,  and  they  advised  him 
to  do  it.  When  Al-Ma’mun  said  to  him,  They  advise  me 

(1)  The  unele  of  Abul  'Abbas  al  Saffah  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  light  against  Marwan  II,  the  last  of  the  Llmeiyids. 

(2)  Al-Numan  III,  King  of  al^Hira  who  ruled  from  about  580-6021 
A.D.  was  the  son  of  Salma,  the  daughter  of  Wa’il  ibn  Atiya,  the  gold¬ 
smith  of  Fadak. 

(8)  Al-Ma’mun’s  unele  who  had  been  eounter-Caliph  from  201-08. 
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to  kill  you,  Ibrahim  replied  :  As  for  their  advising  you 
with  regard  to  the  greatness  of  the  Caliphate  and  the 
ustial  run  of  polities,  well  they  did  it.  But  you  refuse  to 
procure  a  victory  for  yourself  except  from  where  Allah 
made  it  customary  for  you.”  And  in  his  defence  he 
said  :  “  Even  though  my  crime  reached  such  a  limit  as  to 
make  the  shedding  of  my  blood  lawful,  the  forbearance 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  and  his  grace  will  allow  me 
to  gain  his  pardon,  and  besides. there  is  the  right  acquired 
through  confessing  one's  sin ‘and  the  right  of  fathership 
in  the  place  of  a  father”.  Al  Ma’mfm  replied  :  “  Had  the 
duty  of  pardpning  your  crime  not  been  rendered  incumbent 
through  the  tie  of  relationship,  you  would  have  reached 
your  aim  through  the  beauty  of  your  justifying  yourself 
and  the  elegance  of  your  access”.  Later  on  Ibrahim  used 
to  say  :  By  Allah,  al  Ma’mun  did  not  pardon  me  out  of  a 
feeling  of  kinship,  nor  out  of  a  desire  for  keeping  me  alive, 
nor  in  order  to  fulfil  his  duty  towards  his  uncle  ;  but  he 
had  established  for  himself  a  market  for  pardoning  and 
did  not  want  to  spoil  it  through  me. 

And  of  the  best  sayings  similar  to  this  are  the  words  of 
al  ‘Attabi : 

“  Hope  travelled  to  you  from  far  away 
“  The  vicissitudes  of  time  having  gathered  against  it. 
“  My  repentance  turned  my  hope  towards  you 
“  And  my  gratitude  led  its  rein  to  you 
“  And  1  took  your  blame  to  be  the  blame  of  warning 
“  And  made  the  hope  of  your  pardon  the  extreme  aim 

of  my  excuse.” 

And  the  words  of  ‘All  ibn  al  .Jailin'  addressed  to  Al- 
Mutawakkil  : 

“  May  God  pardon  you,  verily  reverence 
“  Seeks  refuge  with  your  pardon,  lest  I  be  removed. 

“  Though  a  sin  be  great  which  I  did  not  commit  on 

purpose 

“  You  arc  greater  even  and  higher  in  generosity. 

“  Did  you  not  see  a  slave  who  transgressed  his  proper 

state 

“  And  a  master  who  pardoned  and  one  directed  aright 

who  led  on  to  the  right  way 
“  And  one  who  corrupted  the  thing  you  mended 
“  But  who  afterwards »put  right  what  he  hadcorrupt- 

‘  ed  ? 


(1)  Who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Caliph,  s.  Aghani  IX  nr. 
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“.Forgive  my  fault,  so  He  will  forgive  you  who  will 

always 

“  Protect  you  and  turn  away  destruction  ( 

And  similarly  :  one  of  the  Amirs  became  angry  with 
a  man,  treated  him  harshly  and  left  him  severely  alone 
for  a  while.  When  after  that  he  called  him  in  order  to 
ask  hini  about  something,  he  found  him  lean  and  changed 
through  fatigue.  So  he  said  to  him,  When  were  you  ill  ? 
He  replied  :  •  ' 

“  Sickness  did  not  touch  me,  but 

“  I  treated  myself  harshly  since  the  Amir  treated  me 

•harshly.” 

After  this  the  Amir  took  him  up  again. 

Another  said  : 

“  Verily  the  best  of  pardons  is  the  one  given  promptly 

“  And  the  worst  of  punishments  is  that  by  which  the 

measure  is  overstepped.” 

And  it  used  to  be  said  :  It  is  sufficient  for  punishment  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  the  sin. 

One  of  them  said  :  If  you  punish,  you  requite,  and  if 
you  pardon  you  do  well,  and  pardoning  is  nearer  piety. 

And  similarly  a  man  said  to  one  of  the  Amirs  :  In  the 
name  of  Him  before  whom  you  are  humbler  than  I  am 
before  you,  who  has  more  power  to  punish  you  than  you 
have  to  punish  me  ;  I  ask  you  to  look  into  my  affair  with 
the  look  of  him  to  whom  my  health  is  more  acceptable 
than  my  illness,  and  my  innocence  more  acceptable  than 
my  crime. 

And  similar  to  this  is  the  saying  of  another  :  Reverence 
of  old  and  repentance  of  late  erase  the  evil  doing  that  came 
in  between  them. 

And  similarly  :  A1  Almaf  ibn  Qeys  came,  to  Mus‘ab 
ibn  al-Zubeyr  and  spoke  to  him  about  some  people  he 
had  taken  prisoners.  He  said  :  May  Allah  benefit  the 
Amir,  if  they  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  some  false¬ 
hood,  truth  will  set  them  free  ;  and  if  they  were  imprisoned 
for  something  that  is  true,  pardon  will  encompass  them. 
After  that  he  let  them  go. 

And  similarly  :  Mu‘awiya  ordered  Rauh  ibn  Zinba‘ 
to  be  punished.  But  Rauh  said  to  him  :  I  conjure  you 
by  God,  0  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  not  do  lower  with  me 
the  lowliness  you  had  raised,  nor  to  untwist  with  me  the 
rope  you  had  twisted,  nor  to  make  rejoice  over  me  an  enemy 
you  had  humbled  :  may  your  forbearance  and  forgiveness 
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cover  my  ignorance  and  evil  doing.  Thereupon  Mu‘awiya 
said  :  Let  him  go.  After  that  Ranh  recited  the  verse. 

•  “  When  Allah  looses  the  knot  of  a  thing  it  becomes 

easy.” 

And  similarly  :  ‘Umar  ibn  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  ordered  a  man 
to  be  punished  with  regard  to  whom  he  had  vowed  that 
in  case  Allah  enabled  him  to  get  hold  of  him,  he  would 
certainly  punish  him.  BYit.  Raja  ibn  I  ley  w  a  said  :  Allah 
did  what  you  wished  in  the  way  of  victory,  so  you  do  what 
Allah  wishes  in  the  way  of  forgiveness. 

And  similarly  :  Ibn  al  Qirriya1  said  to  Al-Iiajjaj  in 
a  speech  of*  his  :  Pardon  nvy  stumbling  and  make  it  easy 
for  me  to  swMlow  my  saliva,  for  the  fleet  horse  does  not 
escape  stumbling,  nor  the  sword  bluntness  nor  the  for¬ 
bearing  one  committing  a  fault.  But  Al-Hajjaj  said  : 
No,  by  Allah,  I  shall  make  you  descend  to  hell ;  was  it  not 
you  who  said  at  Rustaqabad  :  Make  the  kid  your  break¬ 
fast,  lest  he  make  you  his  evening  meal. 

And  similarly  :  ‘Abdul  Malik  ibn  Marwan  ordered 
a  man  to  be  killed.  The  man  said  :  0  Prince  of  the  Faith¬ 
ful,  the  mightier  you  are,  the  more  you  stand  in  need  of 
God.  So  pardon  for  his  sake,  for  through  him  you  are 
helped  and  to  him  you  return.  Thereupon  he  let  him  go. 

103  And  similarly  :  Khfilid  ibn  ‘Abdullah2  said  to  Suley¬ 
man  after  he  had  punished  him  in  the  way  he  did  :  Verily 
power  makes  anger  to  disappear,  your  rank  is  too  high  for 
blaming,  and  we  confess  the  sin.  If  you  pardon,  well  you 
are  the  man  to  pardon,  but  if  you  punish,  do  it  according 
to  what  we  committed.  lie  said  :  Until  you  come  to 
Damascus  afoot,  there  will  be  no  pardon. 

And  similarly  :  Al-Hajjaj  had  prisoners  beheaded  that 
had  been  brought  before  him.  When  one  of  them  said  : 
“  By  Allah,  if  we  acted  wrongly  in  sinning,  you  did  not 
well  in  requiting,”  Al-IIajjaj  exclaimed  “  Shame  to  these 
corpses  !  Was  not  there  one  among  them  who  could  have 
spoken  well  like  this  one  ?  ”  And  he  stopped  killing. 

And  similarly  :  Mus‘ab  ibn  al  Zubeyr  seized  one  of  the 
followers  of  Al-Mukhtar  and  ordered  him  to  be  beheaded. 
The  man  said  :  “  0  Amir,  how  bad  it  will  be  for  you  if  I 
get  up  on  the  day  of  judgment  to  this  your  beautiful 
figure  and  this  face  of  yours,  by  means  of  which  light  is 
,  obtained,  and  chng  to  your  side  and  say  :  0  Lord,  ask 

(1)  i.e.,  Eiyub  ibn  al  Qirriya  who  having  taken  part  in  Ibn 
el  Ash'ath’s  rebellion  was  killed  by  al  Hnjjaj  in  84.  s,  Tabari  II  ii‘J7  seq. 

(2)  whom  Suleyman  deprived  of  his  ofiice  in  90  A.H. 
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Mus‘ab.  what  he  killed  me  for.”  Mus‘ab  said :  Release  him. 
But  the  man  continued  :  Let  the  life  you  rendered  me  be 
passed  in  ease.  Mus‘ab  said  :  Give  him  100,000.  The 
man  went  on  “  You  are  for  me  like  my  father  and  my 
mother,  I  take  Allah  as  my  witness,  that  50,000  belong  to 
Ibn  Qeys  al  Ruqeiyat.  ”  “  Why  ?  ”  “  Because  he  said  with 
regard  to  you  d 

Mus‘ab  is  but  a  blaze  from  Allah 
Before  whose  face  the  da.»k  is  elucidated 

His  rule  is  the  rule  of  compassion  in  which  there  is 

•  npither 

Pride  feared  nor  overbearing 

He  fears  God  in  the  things  he  does  and  lucky 

Is  he  whose  anxiety  is  the  fear  of  God. 

Mus‘ab  laughed  and  said  :  I  see  in  you  a  possibility  for 
upbringing.  And  he  ordered  him  to  remain  near  him  and 
the  man  did  not  leave  him  until  he  was  killed. 

And  similalry  :  ‘Abdul  Malik  ibn  Al-IIajjaj  al-Tha‘labi2 
said  to  ‘Abdul  Malik  ibn  Marwan  :  1  fled  to  you  from  al 
Iraq.  He  said  :  You  spoke  a  lie,  you  did  not  flee  to  us 
but  you  lied  from  the  blood  of  Al-Huseyn  and  feared  for 
your  own  blood  and  therefore  took  refuge  with  us.  Then 
he  came  another  day  and  said  : 

104  I  draw  near  in  order  that  you  may  have  mercy  upon 

me  and  close  up  my  need 

But  1  see  that  you  turn  me  away,  so  where  am  I  to 

turn  ? 

And  similar  to  this  are  the  words  of  another  : 

Out  of  my  grief  I  fled  to  them 

But  they  arc  my  grief,  so  where  am  I  to  fly  ? 

And  similarly  :  Al-Hajjaj  gave  orders  for  a  man  to 
receive  30  lashes  in  his  court.  The  man  said  : 

“  There  is  no  shame  in  the  punishment  of  the  Amir 
“  For  me,  as  long  as  I  am  not  causing  suspicion.” 

And  similarly  : 

“  Verily  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful  and  his  doings 
“  Are  like  time,  there  is  no  sljame  in  what  time  does.’, 

(1)  s.  Ibn  Qeys’  Diwan  ed.  Rhodokanakis  XXXIX  30-32. 

(2)  This  is  the  correct  spelling  of  the  nisba.  s.  Aghani  XII  24. 

Tabari  II,  ms. 
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And  similarly  :  al  Hasan  al  Basri  passed  by  .a  man 
who  was  about  to  be  slain  in  retaliation  lor  one  he  had 
sfhin.  He  said  to  the  next  of  kin  of  the  slain  person  : 
0  ‘Abdullah,  you  do  not  know,  perhaps  he  killed  your 
next  of  kin  without  intending  it,  whilst  you  kill  him  on 
purpose  ;  so  look  out  for  yourself.  Thereupon  the  man 
said  :  I  leave  him  to  Allah. 

And  similarly  :  Abu  Uatim  told  me  from  Al-Asma  l 
from  ‘Isa  ibn  ‘Umar  :  Al-Hajjaj  was  being  shot  at  and  said, 
Look,  wrho  this  is.  Since  a  man  made  a  sign  with  his 
hand  as  if  to  shoot,  he  was  seized  and  taken  to  Al-Hajjaj, 
whose  spirit  had  almost  left*him  and  who  said  (-  -‘Isa  conti¬ 
nuing  his  stol'v  spoke  with  a  weak  voice  imitating  that  ot 

Al-Hajjaj . -)  ‘‘  Is  it  you  who  shot  at  us  since  this  night  ?  ” 

The  man  replied  :  “  Yes,  0  Amir”.  “  And  what  made  you 
do  it  ?  ”  “  My  being  misled  and  mean.  ”  Thereupon 
Al-Hajjaj  said":  Let  him  go.  For  whenever  lie  was  told 
the  truth,  he  became  tame  minded. 

And  similarly  :  Abu  Hatim  told  me  from  Al-Asma  i 
from  ‘Uthman  al-Shahham  :  Al-Sha‘bil  was  brought 
before  Al-Hajjaj  who  said  to  him  :  Did  you  rebel  against 
us,  0  Sha‘bi  ?  He  said  :  The  tract  surrounding  us  became 
barren,  our  abode  was  rugged,  fear  did  not  relinquish  us, 
sleeplessness  became  our  eye-salve,  and  a  disgrace  betel  1 
us  in  which  we  were  neither  pious  and  careful  nor  wicked 
and  strong.”  Al-IIajjaj  said  :  “  How  well  said  !  and 
he  let  him  go. 

10^  And  similarly  :  a  man  was  brought  betore  Musa  ibn 
al  Mahdi  as  a  prisoner  and  he  started  upbraiding  him  for 
his  sins.  The  man  said  :  0  Prince  of  the  I  aithful,  if  I 
put  forward  an  excuse  for  the  things  you  upbraid  me  for, 
that  would  be  a  refutation  of  what  you  say  ;  and  it  I  con¬ 
fess  the  things  you  account,  against  me,  that  would  make 
me  admit  a  sin  I  never  committed  :  but  I  say  : 

If  you  hoped  for  rest  through  punishing, 

Don’t  be  sparing  with  reward  when  pardoning. 

And  similarly  :  al  Hasan  ibn  Sahl2  said  to  Nu‘eym 
ibn  Hazin  who  had  put  forward  excuses  for  a  sin  he  exagg¬ 
erated  :  Gently,  O  man,  your  obedience  came  forward, 
but  your  repentance  remained  behind,  and  there  is  no 
.room  for  a  sin  between  the  two ;  your  sin  is  not  greater 

(1)  the  famous  muhaddith  who  had  taken  part  in  Ibn  al  Ash'ath’s 
rebellion. 

(2)  Wazir  under  al  Ma’mun  202-5. 
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among  .sins  than  the  pardon  of  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful 
among  pardons  rendered. 

A  man  said  to  one  of  the  Amirs  :  Had  I  known  a 
phrase  to  address  to  the  Amir  other  than  those  used  by 
people,  I  should  have  liked  to  reach  this  aim  through 
something  with  which  I  should  wish  him  well  and  praise 
his  work  ;  but  I  ask  God  to  whom  the  intentions  of  the 
hearts  that  remain  invisible  are  not  hidden,  to  include 
among  the  favours  He  bestows  on  the  Amir,  as  the  least 
of  His  gifts  and  donations  that  of  which  He  gains  know¬ 
ledge  through  my  good  intentions  placing  it  before  Him. 

I  read  in  a  letter  by  one  of  the  scribes  :  Mayv  your  days 
remain  for  ever  spread  out  between  a  hope  for  you  you 
reach,  and  a  hope  from  you  you  fulfil  ;  until  you  enjoy 
the  most  lengthy  of  lives  and  reach  the  most  excellent  of 
ranks. 

Muhammad  ibn  Abdulmalik  ibn  Salih  went  to  see 
al  Ma’mun  after  his  estates  had  been  seized.  He  said  : 
“  Peace  on  you,  0  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  Muhammad  ibn 
Abdulmalik  is  a  child  of  your  benefits,  a  son  of  your  wealth, 
one  of  the  branches  of  your  great  tree  ;  do  you  allow  him 
to  speak  ?”  Al  Ma’mun  said,  Yes.  So  he  began  and  said 
after  having  praised  Allah  :  “  We  ask  Allah  to  let  us  enjoy 
the  protection  of  our  religion  and  our  worldly  goods  and 
the  tending  of  our  near  and  far  ones  through  your  remaining 
alive,  O  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  and  we  ask  him  to  add  to 
your  life  from  ours  and  to  your  marks  from  ours  and  to 
106  Preserve  y°u  from  harm  through  our  ears  and  eyes.  This 
is  the  place  of  the  one  who  takes  refuge  with  your  shade, 
who  flies  towards  your  shelter  and  redundance,  who  stands 
in  need  of  your  compassion  and  justice.”  After  that  he 
began  to  talk  about  his  want. 

A  man  came  to  Suleyman  ibn  Abdulmalik  during  his 
caliphate.  He  said  to  him  :  “  What  brought  you  to  me  ?  ” 
“  0  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  neither  hope  brought  me  to  you 
nor  fear”.  “How  is  that  ?  ”  “  As  for  hope,  it  came  to  us 
and  our  habitations  flowed  over  with  it  and  the  near  and 
far  among  us  took  of  it.  But  as  to  fear,  we  are  safe  from 
tyranny,  thanks  to  your  treating  us  justly  and  your  beauti¬ 
ful  behaviour  towards  us  :  we  have  come  as  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  gratitude.” 

One  of  the  scribes  wrote  to  a  Wazir  :  Any  limit  reached 
by  one  who  speaks  about  ybur  excellence  and  describes 
your  days  and  renders  thanks  for  your  benefits,  is  a  near 
pursuit  as  compared  with  the  excellent  qualities  that 
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abound  in  you  and  the  gifts  divided  up  among  the  subjects 
through  you.  But  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  who  knows 
th£  measure  of  the  benefits  rendered  through  you,  to 
express  his  gratitude  ;  and  for  the  one  who  is  being  shel¬ 
tered  by  the  gloriousness  of  your  days  to  wish  for  their  long 
continuance  ;  and  for  the  one  whom  your  wealth  protects 
to  beg  Allah  to  make  it  last  and  increase.  Allah  gathered 
through  you  that  which  Was. disunited,  and  redressed  that 
which  was  perverted  and  grasped  the  hands  that  deviated 
and  turned  the  hearts  that  broke  loose.  So  you  rendered 
safe  the  road  of  the  one  who  is  free  from  blame  and  miti¬ 
gated  his  fright;  but  you  rendered  insecure  the  roads  of  the 
wrongdoers  and  closed  their  ways  and  entrances.  And  you 
kept  to  the  right  way  of  behaviour  both  the  select  and  the 
common  people,  so  that  they  were  safe  through  it  from 
stumbling  and  falling.' 

And  with  regard  to  the  rulers  admonishing  people  to 
be  grateful  to  God — -to  Him  belong  glory  and  greatness — 
Shabib  ibn  Sheyba  said  to  al  Mahdi :  Allah,  to  Him  belong 
glory  and  greatness,  was  not  pleased  with  placing  you 
behind  any  of  his  creatures,  so  you  should  not  be  pleased 
with  anyone  rendering  him  more  thanks  than  you  do  ; 
and  peace  be  on  you. 

(End  of  the  Book  of  Government  to  be  followed,  if  God  wills,  by 
the  Kook  of  War.) 


Josef  Horovitz. 
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A  QURANIC  :ll  YMN 

o 

• 

Thou  Lord  of  all  Creation* ! 

Thou  King  of  all  mankind  ! 

Thou  God  of  all  the  nation, s  ! 

In  Thee  we  refuge  find 
From  those  who  follow  Satan 
And  aid  him  in  his  plan 
When  he  doth  whisper  evil 
Into  the  heart  of  man. 

Lord  of  the  light  that  dawneth 
From  out  the  shades  of  Night, 

O  lead  us  out  of  darkness 
And  guide  us  to  Thy  light  ! 

When  succour  from  Thee  cometh 
Right  triumphs  over  Wrong  ; 

And  then  ’tis  theirs  the  victory, 
Whose  faith  is  pure  and  strong. 


Nizam  at  Juno 
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THE  TRAVELLER  OF  ISLAM 

V 

For  always  wandering  with  a  hungry  heart, 
^fiieh  have  I  seem  and  known,  cities  of  men, 
Ami  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments. 


Abu  Abdullah  Mahommed,  surnamed  Ibn  Batuta, 
is  probably  the  greatest  traveller  in  history.  If  he  has 
any  rival,  it  is  Marco  Polo,  but  even  Polo  had  not  a 
more  insatiable  passion  for  exploring  new  countries. 
Ibn  Batuta  was  born  at  Tangier  in  1.304.  The  wanderlust 
descended  upon  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  for 
the  next  thirty  years  he  was  almost  constantly  on  the  move. 
In  June  1.325,  he  set  out  for  Cairo,  then  one  of  the  greatest 
cities  in  the  world.  The  journey  was  a  long  and  weary 
one,  and  Ibn  Batuta,  who  was  only  a  boy,  was  at  times 
terribly  lonely  and  homesick.  At  Tunis  “  there  was  no 
salutation  for  me  :  I  knew  no  soul  there.  I  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  A  pilgrim  saw  this.  He  came  forward 
and  did  me  courtesy,  nor  did  he  cease  to  take  me  off  my 
thoughts  by  his  conversation  until  I  was  housed  in  the 
city.”  Little  human  touches  like  this  make  Ibn  Batuta’s 
record  one  of  the  most  appealing  books  in  the  world.  He 
soon,  however,  found  consolation,  for  at  Tunis  he  married, 
and  with  his  wife  and  father-in-law,  he  joined  a  caravan 
bound  for  Alexandria.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  the  young 
lady’s  father  was  the  disturbing  element,  but  for  some 
reason  the  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  Ibn  Batuta 
divorced  his  wife  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  dignitary 
of  Fez,  who  was  a  fellow-pilgrim  !  The  caravan  halted 
for  a  day  to  celebrate  the  w’edding.  Alexandria  was 
reached  in  April,  and  Ibn  Batuta  proceeded  to  explore 
Egypt.  The  land  of  the  Nile  was  full  of  interest  for  a 
man  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind.  He  saw  the  forest  of 
masts  in  the  docks  of  AJexandria,  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Cairo,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Carpet,  and  innumerable 
shrines  of  Muslim  saints.  His  original  plan  was  to  travel 
down  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  there  to  cross 
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over  to  Mecca  in  order  to  perform  the  Haj.  But  the 
country  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  so  he  decided  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  Alexandria,  and  to  go  overland  to  Mecca  after 
exploring  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  Holy  Land  is  full  of 
places  venerated  by  the  ‘  People  of  the  Book’  Muslim 
and  Christian  alike,  and  Jerusalem  in  particular  attract¬ 
ed  him  greatly,  for  there  he  saw  the  great  Temple  of 
Solomon,  the  ‘  Holy  House  ’ which  covers  the  Rock 
whence  the  Prophet  ascended  to  Heaven  on  the  occasion 
of  his  Celestial  Journey.  One  of  the  many  interesting 
localities  described  by  Ibn  Batuta  in  this  part  of  his  narra¬ 
tive  is  the  lovely  country  of  the  Lebanon,  “  the  most 
fertile  mountain  on  the  earth,  with  copious  water-springs 
and  shady  groves  laden  with  fruit  of  every  description  ”, 
and  here  he  came  into  contact  with  the  curious  sect  of  the 
Assassins,  who  dwelt  in  the  mountain-fastnesses  under 
the  Shaikh-al-Jabal,  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.  The 
Shaikh  had  under  him  a  band  of  Fedavis  or  Devotees,  who 
were  intoxicated  with  hashish  or  Indian  hemp  (hence  the 
word  assassin)  in  order  to  put  them  into  a  fit  state  of  mind 
to  remove  any  whom  the  society  considered  objectionable. 
“  Through  them,  he  strikes  down  those  of  his  foes  who 
dwell  afar.  Various  duties  are  allotted  to  different  men, 
and  when  the  Sultan  wishes  one  of  them  to  waylay  some 
foe,  he  makes  a  bargain  for  the  price  of  blood.  Should 
the  murderer  return  in  safety,  he  claims  his  reward  :  if 
not,  it  is  paid  to  his  heirs.  The  assassins  carry  poisoned 
knives  wherewith  to  despatch  their  victims.”  Ibn  Batuta 
now  made  his  way  to  Damascus,  where  he  hoped  to  join 
one  of  the  caravans  proceeding  across  the  desert  to  Mecca. 
Of  Damascus  he  speaks  enthusiastically  :  the  chief  mosque 
struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  graceful  buildings  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  he  visited  the  cave  where  Abraham  was  born, 
and  the  grotto  in  which  Cain  bestowed  the  body  of  his 
brother  Abel !  Ibn  Batuta ’s  narrative  is  full  of  those 
little,  humorous  personal  anecdotes  which  make  a  travel- 
book  live.  Here  is  one.  At  Damascus,  he  attended  a 
sermon  by  a  popular  preacher.  The  Imam  was  dramatic 
rather  than  orthodox  in  his  methods.  “  God  came  down 
to  the  Earthly  Paradise  just  exactly  as  I  am  descending 
these  pulpit  steps  ”,  he  exclaimed,  suiting  his  action  to 
his  words.  “  It  is  a  lie  !  ”  shrieked  a  rival  theologian,  and 
the  excited  congregation  set  upon  the  preacher  and  beat 
him  soundly  !  i 

In  September  1326,  Ibn  Batuta  at  last  managed  to 
attach  himself  to  a  caravan  going  from  Damascus  to  Mecca 


The  journey  was  an  arduous  and  exhausting  one  :  the 
pilgrims  saw  on  the  road -side  the  bones  of  men  and 
animals  who  had  died  of  thirst,  and  they  heard  the  sound 
of  ghostly  drumming  in  the  sandy  wastes.  But  the  goal 
was  reached  without  mishap,  and  our  traveller  performed 
in  due  course  his  first  Haj.  As  the  caravan  was  going  on 
from  Mecca  to  Persia,  Ibn  Batuta  decided  to  accom¬ 
pany  it,  though  this  involved  a  trek  of  over  six  hundred 
miles,  right  across  the  Central  Arabian  Desert.  At  length 
however,  they  emerged,  w<^rn-out  with  travel,  at  the 
sacred  city  of  Meshed  Ali,  the  Muslim  Lourdes,  not  very 
far  from  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Karbala,  in  Lower  Meso¬ 
potamia.  Here  takes  plac£  every  year  the  famous  Night 
of  Revival.  Invalids  from  all  over  the  world  are  laid  on 


the  tomb  of  Ali.  “  People  then,  some  praying,  others 
reciting  thelloly  Quran,  and  others  prostrating  themselves, 
wait  expecting  their  recovery.  About  nightfall,  they  all 
spring  up  cured.”  Ibn  Batuta  now  decided  to  explore 
Persia.  He  went  to  Basra,  down  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
then  inland  to  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  and  back  to  Kufa 
and  Baghdad.  His  notes  on  medieval  Persia  are  full  of 


interest :  he  found  the  Persians,  “  honest,  virtuous,  God¬ 
fearing  folk.”  At  Al  Hilla  on  the  Euphrates  he  records 
a  curious^  ceremony,  the  Invocation  of  the  Unrevealed 
Imam.  “  Every  day,  a  hundred  armed  men  come  to  the 
door  of  the  mosque,  leading  a  horse  saddled  and  bridled, 
llien  they  beat  on  drums  and  sound  their  trumpets,  and 
say  aloud  :  ‘Come  forth,  O  Lord  of  the  Times,  for  the  whole 
earth  is  filled  with  evil-doing  and  deeds  of  shame.  Now 
hath  the  hour  come  for  Thee  to  reveal  thyself,  so  that 
through  Thee,  Allah  may  divide  the  Truth  from  the  False.’ 
In  this  way  they  wait  until  darkness  drives  them  home.” 
After  travelling  extensively  in  Iraq,  Ibn  Batuta  decided 
to  perform  the  Haj  a  second  time,  and  going  to  Baghdad, 
.  a  carayan  bound  for  Mecca.  He  spent  two  years 

in  Mecca,  studying  theology,  but  in  ]330,  he  set  out  once 
more,  this  time  in  a  series  of  coasting  voyages,  which  took 
hun  to  Aden,  where  he  saw  the  famous  tanks,  down  as 
tar  as  Mombosa,  and  then  back  along  the  coast  of  Oman  to 
Urmuz,  the  great  port  and  stronghold  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Everywhere,  as  a  Mahommedan  learned 
in  the  law  he  was  warmly  welcomed.  His  notes  on  the 
S™??' visited  are  often  highly  entertaining. 
*  are  too  fat :  a  single  individual  eats 

as  much  as  a  whole  congregation.”  At  another  place 
•  i  ®  wlY,es  are  shameless,  and  the  husbands  devoid  of 
J  usy.  At  a  third,  he  narrates  an  excellent  story  of  a 
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We  cannot  follow  Ibn  Batuta  in  his  journey  through 
Turkestan:  he  arrived  in  India  in  the  month  of  Muharram 
3  333,  having  crossed  the  mountains  to  which  he  is  fhe 
first  to  give  the  name  of  Hindu  Kush  or  Hindu  Slayer — 
“  because  of  the  vast  numbers  of  captives  who  perish 
while  crossing  them.”  What  a  vivid  picture  of  the  terrible 
raids  of  the  early  Mahommedan  invaders  from  Central 
Asia  does  this  simple  word  conjure  up  !  Ibn  Batuta  duly 
reached  Delhi,  where  he  entered  the  service  of  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  monarch,  Mahomtfned  Tughlak,  as  Kazi,  on  a 
salary  of  one  thousand  rupees  a  month.  Mahommed 
Tughlak  was  a  brilliant  and  versatile  scholar  and  a  patron 
of  learning,  but  madly  capricious  and  a 3  bloodthirsty 
as  Caligula.  “  No  day  did  his  palace-gate  fail  to  witness 
the  elevation  of  some  object  to  influence,  and  the  torture 
and  murder  of  some  living  soul.”  Rebels  were  skinned 
alive  and  their  living  flesh  cooked  with  rice,  and  for  a 
mere  freak,  the  Emperor  changed  his  capital  from  Delhi 
to  Daulatabad,  compelling  the  wretched  inhabitants  to 
leave  their  homes  at  a  moment’s  notice.  A  paralytic 
who  failed  to  obey  the  order  was  shot  out  of  a  catapult, 
and  a  blind  man  was  dragged  at  the  heel  of  an  elephant. 
Strangely  enough,  Ibn  Batuta  stayed  eight  years  with  this 
despot,  and  has  left  behind  an  invaluable  account  of  his 
experiences. 

In  1342,  however,  the  wanderlust  descended  once  more 
upon  our  traveller  ;  he  was,  moreover,  heavily  in  debt, 
and  anxious  to  get  away.  The  Emperor  of  China  had  sent 
an  embassy  to  Delhi,  and  Ibn  Batuta  obtained  permission 
to  go  back  to  China  with  it.  He  travelled  from  Delhi  to 
Cambay,  and  from  Cambay  to  Calicut  by  sea,  meaning  to 
catch  a  junk  for  China  at  the  latter  place,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  chief  port  in  Southern  India  for  trade  with 
the  Ear  East.  Here,  however,  disaster  overtook  him,  the 
junk  was  wrecked,  and  he  was  left  stranded  on  the  shore. 
It  was  highly  inadvisable  to  go  back  to  Delhi  and  face  the 
wrath  of  the  capricious  Mahommed  Tughlak,  so  he  decided 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Maidive  Islands.  Here,  in  “  a  land 
where  it  was  always  afternoon  ”,  he  settled  down  among 
the  palm-trees  for  what  was,  for  him,  quite  a  lengthy 
period  of  about  a  year  and  a  half.  He  took  unto  himself 
four  wives  of  the  country,  and  became  the  head  Kazi. 
Ibn  Batuta’s  account  of  the  «Maldive  ‘Islands  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  any  water,  ancient  or  modern  ;  but 
trouble  arose,  and  the  urge  coming  strongly  upon  him 
once  again,  he  divorced  his  wives  and  set  out  for  the 
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Coromandel  Coast.  On  the  way,  however,  he  was-  driven 
by  the  wind  on  to  the  shores  of  Ceylon,  and  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  the  arduous  climb  up  the  great  peak  upon 
whose  summit  is  the  “  Footmark  of  our  Father  Adam  ” 
(August  1344).  Ibn  Batuta  never  went,  far  without  meet¬ 
ing  with  adventures  :  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Coro¬ 
mandel  Coast,  and  again,  while  on  his  way  to  visit  old 
friends  in  Malabar,  he  was’attacked  by  pirates  who  gutted 
the  ship,  and  landed  in  Calicut  with  nothing  but  the  clothes 
he  wore.  Nothing,  however  deterred  him,  and  in  1341 
he  once  more  set  out  for  the  Far  East. 

The  year  1341  opens  a  'new  chapter  in  Ibn  Batuta’s 
travels.  He  first  took  ship  to  Bengal,  a  voyage  of  forty 
three  days,  and  landed  at  Chittagong  :  but  his  stay  was 
a  brief  one,  and  he  soon  embarked  on  a  vessel  bound  for 
Sumatra,  a  voyage  of  about  forty  days.  At  Sumatra 
he  changed  into  a  Chinese  junk,  bound  for  the  great  port 
of  Zaitun  or  Amoy,  which  is  famous  on  account  of  its  con¬ 
nection  with  Marco  Polo.  The  Moor’s  account  of  his 
travels  in  China  is  rather  vague  and  confused,  but  he 
visited  Canton,  and  perhaps  also  Ilangchau  and  even  the 
capital,  Cambaluc  and  Pekin.  Ibn  Batuta  was  delighted 
with  China,  though  he  was  rather  disgusted  at  the  parti¬ 
ality  of  the  Chinese  for  pork,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  Flow¬ 
ery  Land  in  the  fourteenth  century  make  captivating  read¬ 
ing.  ‘  It  is  the  safest  and  pleasantest  country  in  the  world. 
Although  it  is  a  nine  months’  journey  from  one  end  of 
the  Kingdom  to  the  other,  the  traveller,  even  if  he  has 
money  with  him,  need  be  under  no  apprehension  :  there 
are  officials  with  armed  guards  at  each  halting-place.” 
There  were  hostels  and  almshouses  for  the  old  and  infirm 
attached  to  the  temples.  Every  citizen  in  a  big  town  had 
a  garden  and  a  field,  and  his  house  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  plot  :  there  were  no  rows  of  houses  as  in  the  modem 
street.  Ibn  Batuta  had  a  capacity  for  friendship,  and 
moreover,  he  found  an  influential  supporter  in  the  Chinese 
ambassador  whom  he  had  met  at  Delhi.  Other  acquaint¬ 
ances  also  appeared  :  one  day  he  saw  a  man  staring  at 
him  intently,  and  he  recognized  an  old  Indian  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  the  meeting  moved  both  to  tears.  Altogether, 
therefore,  his  stay  in  Zaitun  was  an  agreeable  one,  and 
he  had  unusual  opportunities  for  studying  Chinese  life  at 
jelose  quarters.  All  good* things,  however,  come  to  an 
end,  and  in  1346,  Ibn  Batutd  set  off  for  home.  On  his 
return  journey,  he  once  saw  that  mighty  bird,  the  Rukh, 
flying  with  an  island  in  its  talons — probably  a  mirage, 
8* 
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for  Ibn  Batuta  is  an  honest,  if  credulous  observer — and 
he  revisited  Sumatra,  Persia,  and  Iraq.  Owing  to  the 
Plague,  his  movements  were  curtailed,  but  he  stayed'’  at 
Cairo  and  Jerusalem,  and  made  the  Haj  for  the  fourth 
and  last  time.  He  reached  Fez  in  November  1349, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  wandering.  “  The  dirhems 
of  the  West,”  he  remarks  philosophically,  “  are  small  in 
size  :  but  then,  you  get  more  for  them  !” 

One  would  have  though^  that,  now  at  last,  our  Moor 
would  have  been  cured  of  his  wanderlust ;  but  no,  in  1352 
he  needs  must  set  out  once  more.  This  time  his  face  was 
turned  west  and  southward  ;  He  visited  the  ancient  Moorish 
Kingdom  of  Cordova,  and  saw  Gibraltar'’  ( Jahal  Tarik, 
the  Hill  of  Victory)  first  then  besieged  by  Alphonso  XI 
of  Castille,  and  the  glorious  Alhambra,  rising  like  the  dawn 
from  the  builder’s  hands.  Then,  crossing  the  Straits, 
he  plunged  into  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa,  saw  the  houses, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  built  of  rock-salt,  and  penetrated 
to  Timbuctoo.  In  1354,  he  returned,  and  by  royal  order, 
he  dictated  his  narrative,  to  Mahommcd  Ibn  Tuzai, 
the  Sultan’s  Secretary.  In  spite  of  his  privations  and 
adventures,  he  died  in  his  bed,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
seventy  three,  in  1378. 

Ibn  Batuta  is,  as  I  have  said  already,  the  world’s 
greatest  traveller.  Ilis  only  possible  rival  is  Marco  Polo. 
He  travelled  continuously  for  thirty  years,  visiting  the 
whole  Muslim  world,  and  covering  over  75,000  miles, — an 
almost  incredible  record  in  the  days  when  means  of  trans¬ 
port  were  limited  to  horses,  camels,  and  crazy  boats  no 
bigger  than  a  cockleshell ;  when  decent  roads  and  maps 
were  non-existent ;  and  when  land  and  sea  were  infested 
with  marauders  who  preyed  upon  the  traveller,  in  the 
absence  of  any  strong  central  Government.  But  one  great 
asset  the  Moor  had,  and  that  was  the  wonderful  freemason¬ 
ry  of  Islam.  Nowhere  in  the  Christian  world  could  the 
pilgrim  find  himself  equally  at  home,  as  Ibn  Batuta  was 
at  the  court  of  Uzbeg  Khan  in  Russia,  in  Delhi  or  Pekin, 
in  Sumatra  and  Central  Asia.  Ibn  Batuta  was  a  shrewd 
and  careful  observer,  and  although  his  notes  were  lost 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  he  is 
astonishingly  accurate.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
and  never  fails  to  note  dowij  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
people  he  encountered  JHis  accounts  of  Mahommed 
Tughlak,  the  Maidive  Islands,  and  the  Negro  Kingdoms  of 
the  Niger,  to  mention  only  a  few,  are  of  first-rate  historical 
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and  geographical  importance.  “This  Shaikh”  the  narra^ 
tor  concludes,  “must  be  owned  by  any  unbiassed  person 
to  J>e  the  Traveller  of  the  Age  :  and  should  one  entitle  him 
the  Traveller  of  the  whole  Body  of  Islam,  he  would  not 
exceed  the  truth.”  Few,  I  think,  will  disagree  with  this 

verdict.1 

1  Ibn  Ju/.ai’s  narrative,  Tuhfat  al-Nuzzar  Ji  Ghara’ib  al-Amsar 
iva‘ Adja’ili  nl-Asfar,  was  only  known  in  imperfect  copies  until  the  French 
captured  Constantine  in  Algeria  in’l 837.  when  Ibn  .Inzai’s  autot>raph 
MS.  fell  into  their  hands.  It  has  be^n  edited  and  translated  by  M.  M. 
Defremery  and  Sanguinetti,  a  monumental  work  in  four  volumes. 
Paris  1853-9,  3rd  ed.  1893. 


H.  G.  Rawlinson. 
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IND0-PERS1AN  ANl)  MODERN  INDIAN 
PAINTING 

From  tiie  Russian  .of  F.  Rosenberg. 

( Translated  by  L.  Bogdanov.) 

Not  all  the  seeds  which  fell  from  the  tree  of  art  on  the 
fertile  soil  of  India  have  given  equally  glorious  sprouts. 
Well  known  is  the  magnificence  of  the  Muslim  architecture 
fructified  by  the  genius  of  the  trans-Himalayan  peoples. 
Sculpture,  both  that  branch  of  it  which  became  subserv¬ 
ient  to  the  needs  of  architecture  or,  rather  a  supplement¬ 
ary  feature  of  it,  as  well  as  independent  statuary,  have 
developed  into  a  definite  free  and  highly  artistic  style, 
which  is  often  considered  to  be  nothing  short  of  the  highest 
achievement  of  plastic  thought.  Matters  stand  differently 
with  regard  to  painting.  Owing  to  the  comparative  im¬ 
permanence  of  its  materials,  it  is  more  difficult  to  trace  its 
origins  and  the  various  stages  of  its  evolution  on  Indian 
soil,  than  to  do  so  with  regard  to  its  sister-arts. 

We  know  that  the  architecture  of  Northern  India  had 
been  gradually  fertilized  from  abroad.  The  style  of  her 
palaces  was  borrowed  in  ancient  times  from  Achemenian 
Persia.  It  is  not  exactly  known  to  what  an  extent  India 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Sasanian  Persia,  but,  taking 
into  consideration  the  lively  communications  which  existed 
between  the  two  countries,  one  may  presume  that,  during 
that  period  as  well,  it  was  India  who  profited  by  that 
intercourse. 

The  period  of  Islamic  influence  begins  from  the  moment 
of  the  invasion  of  India  through  Persia  by  the  Arab  hordes 
in  705.  Since  then,  a  gradual  infiltration  into  India  of 
Islam  and  Islamic  art  has  been  at  work.  >  The  place  of  the 
Arabs  is  later  taken  by  the  Turks,  who  invade  India' 
through  the  mountain-passes  of  Afghanistan.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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Xlth  century  open  the  era  of  minor  Turkish  dynasties  iA 
Kashmir,  Sind,  Dehli,  etc.  The  descendants  of  Chingiz 
Khan  are  ousted  by  Mamluks,  i.e.,  their  own  slaves,  who,  in 
their  turn,  fall  under  the  onslaught  of  the  hordes  of  Ta¬ 
merlane.  In  the  middle  of  the  XVth  century  one  of  his 
descendants,  Babur,  the  local  ruler  of  Ferghana,  succeeded 
in  amalgamating  under  his  rule  most  of  the  minor  princi¬ 
palities  of  India  and  in  founding  the  empire  of  the  Great 
Mughals,  which  reached,  both  in  the  domain  of  politics 
and  in  the  domain  of  arts,  its  ^highest  development  towards 
the  end  of  the  XVIth  century  in  the  reign  of  the  great 
Akbar  and  his  immediate  successors. 

The  plastic  art  of  India  Is  the  outcome  of  later  ancient 
Indian  art  as  preserved  in  its  Gandhara  variety.  The 
oldest  monuments  of  Indian  painting  that  have  reached 
us  are  the  fresco-paintings  in  the  Ajanta  caves  (probably 
of  the  Ist-VJIth  centuries)  and  in  Bagh,  and  the  similar 
Sigiri  fresco-paintings  in  Ceylon.  They  show  certain 
affinities  with  the  Central- Asian  style  of  Khotan  and  Tur- 
fan,  in  so  far  as  the  direct  influences  of  the  Far  West  and 
the  Far  East  do  not  appear  in  the  latter.  As  regards  the 
common  characteristics,  which  are  neither  Chinese,  nor 
Byzantine,  and  appear  both  in  India  and  in  Central  Asia, 
the  question  arises  whether  they  are  not  Sasanian.  The 
portrait  of  Khosrow  II  with  his  wives  or  the  reception 
of  the  Persian  envoys  in  Ajanta  certainly  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  Sasanian.  The  possibility  is  not  excluded, 
however,  of  the  portrait  of  Khosrow  having  been  copied 
from  a  Persian  original. 

There  exists  literary  evidence  which  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  as  regai'ds  the  artistic  value  of  the  painting 
of  Sasanian  Iran,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  pre-Sasanian 
period.  A  successive  connection  between  the  Grseco- 
Bactrian,  the  Arsacian  and  the  Sasanian  art  has  to  be 
admitted  a  priori.  One  can  judge  of  that  style  by  what 
has  been  preserved  in  sculpture,  in  metal  work  and  in 
ceramics.  The  far-famed  art  of  Mani  (Illrd  century  A.D.) 
and  of  the  Manichaeans  is  certainly  not  free  from  Iranian 
influence.  Yet,  one  is  entitled  to  think  that  syncretism 
in  that  art  is  as  prevalent  as  in  the  doctrine  itself  of  the 
“  prophet  of  light”,  and  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible, 
were  even  a  great  amount  of  materials  available,  to  dis¬ 
entangle  the  skein  of  its  component  parts  and  details. 

During  the  first  millenhium  of  our  era  the  chief  media¬ 
tors  between  Western  Asia  and  the  Far  East  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  values  commercial,  spiritual  and  cultural  were 
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the  first  instance  the  Soghdians,  who  professed  chiefly 
Buddhism,  but  were  partly  also  Manichaeans  and  partly 
Christians.  Their  place  was  later  taken  by  the  Uigvrs. 
No  unimportant  role  in  the  transmission  of  cultural  achieve¬ 
ments  was  also  played  by  Nestorian  Syrians,  who  were 
often  employed  by  Muslim  rulers,  as  early  as  the  Vllth 
century,  as  secretaries,  surgeons,  and  in  the  capacity  of 
men  of  business  in  general  :  it  i,s  only  natural  that  in  their 
capacity  as  clever  scribes  they  should  have  enriched 
the  art  of  painting  by  thyir  own  traditions  and,  more 
especially,  the  art  of  illustrating  books,  which  since  the 
time  of  Mani  had  been  held  in  great  respect  both  in  Persia 
and  in  Central  Asia. 

After  the  victory  of  Islam,  the  area  occupied  at  present 
by  Turkistan  and  Khorasan  became  the  centre  of  the 
Persian  spirit  in  art  as  in  other  domains,  whereas  the  West 
was  fully  under  the  sway  of  Arab  artistic  norms. 

In  the  Xth  century,  under  the  powerful  rule  of  the 
Samanid  dynasty  (874-999)  an  obvious  spiritual  revival 
took  place  in  the  East,  with  Bukhara  as  its  centre.  From 
there  it  spread  to  Merv,  Balkh  and  Ghazni.  The  patron¬ 
age  accorded  to  arts  and  more  especially  to  poetry  by  the 
cruel  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  is  well  known.  The  great  Fir¬ 
dausi  belonged  to  the  galaxy  of  poets  who  adorned  his 
court.  It  is  related  that  the  Sultan,  who  was  impatiently 
watching  the  progress  of  the  poet’s  work  on  the  “  Book 
of  Kings  ”,  had  special  premises  built  for  the  poet,  which 
were  adorned  with  pictures  representing  ancient  kings 
and  knights.  It  is  also  told  that  a  son  of  the  same  Mah¬ 
mud  of  Ghazni  had  a  room  decorated  with  obscene  pictures. 
We  do  not,  know  of  what  kind  or  style  those  pictures  were, 
but  one  may  suppose  that  fresco-painting  is  meant. 
Hardly  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
for  Firdausi  himself  Chinese  art  seemed  to  be  the  ideal  in 
painting.  In  the  first  instance,  Firdausi  uses  the  word 
chin  to  denote  not  only  China,  but,  and  that  mostly,  every¬ 
thing  Buddhist,  also  for  Manichsean  and  in  general  for 
Central  Asian.  Furthermore,  in  his  time  China  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  classic  land  of  arts.  An  old  legend  says 
that  the  miraculous  bird  Simurgh  flew  once  over  China 
and  let  fall  one  of  its  feathers.  Since  then  China  became 
the  land  of  artistic  perfection.  As  regards  the  fresco- 
paintings  in  the  house  of  Firdausi,  th^v  most  probably 
were  composed  in  the  contemporary  style  of  Persia.  No 
doubt,  the  three  and  a  half  centuries  which  divide  Sultan 
Mahmfid  from  the  last  Sasanian  king  did  not  pass  without 
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some  change  occurring  in  the  art  of  Persia.  That  art  was 
certainly  modified,  underwent  an  evolution,  was  enriched 
by*  the  new  achievements  of  the  Byzantine  school  and  of 
the  Arab  schools  with  centres  in  Damascus,  Baghdad  and 
Cairo,  as  well  as  by  certain  values  obtained  through  the 
communication  with  the  Far  East.  Between  the  epoch 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  and  the  earliest  Persian  picture-manu¬ 
script  which  has  reached  us  there  lies  an  interval  of 
three  centuries.  During  that  period  a  hurricane  of  events 
had  swept  all  over  Persia,  whi^h  certainly  had  also  affected 
the  domain  of  art.  Under  its  influence  there  came  the 
crisis  that  prepared  the  ground  for  the  wonderful  blossom¬ 
ing  of  the  pictorial  art,  which  reached  its  zenith  at  the 
beginfiing  of  the  XVIth  century  when  its  productions  be¬ 
came  of  universal  importance.  Tiie  crisis  we  are  alluding 
to  was  the  invasion  cfl‘  Persia  by  Chingiz  Khan,  which 
turned  the  greater  part  of  the  country  into  a  mass  of 
smouldering  ruins.  After  the  bloody  wave  had  receded, 
it  seemed  as  if  it  had  swept  off  altogether  from  the  surface 
of  the  Persian  land  both  its  art  monuments  and  the  artists 
themselves  along  with  their  artistic  tradition.  The  horrors 
of  desolation,  the  wretched  economical  conditions,  the 
distrust  towards  the  foreign  and  heterodox  barbarous 
rulers,  the  absence  of  demand  and  of  orders,— -all  this  taken 
together  was  bound  to  lead  to  the  stagnation  of  artistic 
effort  throughout  the  country. 

A  century  went  by,  the  wounds  were  healing  up.  The 
conquerors  had  been  able  in  the  meantime  to  cover  the 
nudity  of  their  barbarism  with  the  fig-leaf  of  the  culture 
of  the  conquered  people.  The  rulers  themselves  and  those 
of  their  immediate  surroundings  were  actually  imbued 
with  that  culture  and.  ennobling  themselves  by  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  Islam,  became  real  Persians.  Persia  recovered 
from  the  first  shock,  and  it  became  clear  that  not  all  was 
irretrievably  lost.  Tens  of  thousands  of  painters  who 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  conquerors  (from  Sarnarqand 
alone,  according  to  Ibn-Batuta,  30.000  of  them  were 
deported  and  presented  as  gifts  to  allied  princes  by  Hulagu 
Khan)  had  obviously  had  time  to  return  and  to  transmit 
their  tradition  to  the  younger  generation.  The  old  bottles 
were  filled  with  new  wine,  and  when,  after  further  violent 
concussions,  the  cultural  centres  of  Persia  towards  the 
end  of  the  XIVth  century  began  to  revive  at  the  signal  of 
"the  powerful  hand  of  tii6  ruler  of  the  world,  Timur, — 
the  new  artistic  style  was  found.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
XVIth  century  the  historians  of  art  discovered  that  some 
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explanation  was  needed  to  account  for  the  birth  of  art 
in  Persia.  They  were  so  puzzled  by  the  seemingly  sudden 
appearance  of  the  new  style  in  painting  that  they  deemed 
it  necessary  to  invent  the  legend  of  a  Chinese  master 
Ustad  Gung  (i.e.,  “  the  dumb  one  ”,  “  one  who  did  not 
know  the  language  of  the  country  ”),  who,  it  was  alleged, 
happened  to  be  in  the  retinue  of  Chingiz  Khan  at  Samar- 
qand  and  who  was  the  first  tq  teach  Persians  the  art  of 
painting  till  then  unknown  to  them.  From  him,  through 
Jihangir  of  Bukhara  and"  through  Pir  Sayyid  Ahmad  of 
Tabriz,  the  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  great  Bhizad.  In  reality,  there  never  was  any  such 
suddenness  in  the  revival  of  Persian  art.  The  Mughal 
conquerors,  who  had  already  become  acquainted  with 
Chinese  culture,  used  to  keep  a  large  staff  of  court-painters. 
With  their  innate  sensitiveness,  the  Persians  easily  under¬ 
stood  the  superiority  of  the  Chinese  art,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  considered  in  the  time  of  Firdausi  an  inaccessible 
ideal.  It  is  possible  that  at  the  outset  their  imitation  of 
the  Chinese  masters  was  not.  devoid  of  political  considera¬ 
tions.  Yet  very  soon  the  Persian  artists  were  able  to 
assimilate  their  manner,  the  Far-Eastern  elements  of  which 
were  gradually  remoulded  and  developed  by  them  to  suit 
their  own  national  tradition,  which  further  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  something  entirely  new.  wholly  their  own,  and 
in  a  strict  sense  Persian.  The  fall  of  Baghdad  did  in 
no  way  mean  the  death  of  the  Baghdad  school ;  it  still 
continued  working,  adapting  itself  to  the  new  currents 
which  reached  it  from  Persia.  There  exists  information 
that,  as  early  as  Timur’s  time,  a  master  ‘Abdullah  of  Bagh¬ 
dad,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  is  known  beyond  the  mere 
name,  enjoyed  high  repute  in  Samarqand. 

A  very  limited  number  of  specimens  of  paintings  of  the 
Mughal  period  has  reached  us.  F.  R.  Martin,  the  author 
of  a  standard  work  on  art,  entitled  “  The  miniature  paint¬ 
ing  of  Persia,  India  and  Turkey  ”,  London,  1912,  says 
that  only  six  manuscripts  with  pictures  of  that  period 
have  been  preserved  in  Western  libraries.  To  these  six 
there  must  be  added  one  very  old  manuscript,  dated 
A.H.  733  (1332  A.D.),  of  Firdausi’s  “  Book  of  Kings  ” 
of  the  Public  Library  of  St.  Petersburg,  which  contains 
29  miniatures.  The  place  where  the  MS.  was  written 
is  not  known,  but  the  handwriting  is  of  the  Arabic  type, 
which  points  to  its  Western  origin,  possibly  to  Baghdad. 
The  pictures  are  the  more  interesting  as  they  seem  to  be¬ 
long  to  an  intermediate  style  between  that  of  Baghdad 
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and  the  new  Mughal  manner.  The  type  of  faces  is  often 
definitely  Mughal,  while  the  central  figures  of  kings  and 
knights  are  represented  in  the  old  manner,  mostly  with 
pointed  beards,  as  on  Mesopotamian  and  Syrian  minia¬ 
tures,  and  as  there,  so  also  here  the  influence  of  Byzantine 
art  is  very  much  felt.  A  similar  duality  prevails  also  in 
the  clothes  ;  the  warriors  wear  Mughal  eoats-of-mails  and 
helmets,  while  the  peaceful  citizens  are  clothed  in  gowns 
of  a  mixed  Byzantine  and  Arabian  type  of  richly  orna¬ 
mented  brocade.  The  predominating  shades  are  red  and 
gold.  The  background,  whenever  not  red,  is  composed  of 
a  thick  tangle  of  interlaced  rather  uncouth  flowers  and 
fruits.  The*  Chinese  convehtionalities  in  the  rendering 
of  clouds  and  water  are  still  absent,  absent  also  is  the 
manner  of  representing  hills,  which  is  known  from  Timurid 
and  later  pictures.  The  angels  of  the  left  side  of  the  double 
frontispiece  are  Syrian.  The  vividness  of  the  lines, 
however,  the  movement  felt  in  the  figures  of  men  and 
horses  show  already  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  Far-East. 
Thq  execution  of  the  pictures  is  far  from  being  first-rate, 
in  some  of  them  it  is  simply  coarse.  The  state  of  preser¬ 
vation  is  not  always  satisfactory.  Owing  to  technical 
considerations,  the  idea  of  reproducing  any  specimens  of 
that  style  has  had  to  be  abandoned.  Similar  reasons  have 
also  prevented  us  from  giving  any  specimens  from  another 
manuscript  of  the  Shfthnama  (of  the  Asiatic  Museum  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences),  which  is  about  a  century  young¬ 
er  than  the  above  mentioned  copy  of  the  Public  Library 
(A.H.  849—1445  A.D.).  Here  we  have  to  deal  with  a 
further  stage  of  the  evolution  of  Mughal  painting,  with  an 
early  stage  of  that  style  which  was  developed  under  the 
successors  of  Timur  and  which  is  therefore  called 
Timurid.  That  style  reached  its  culminating  point  several 
decades  later  in  the  productions  of  Bihzad,  the  head  of 
the  Herat  school,  later  the  head  of  the  Tabriz  school. 
Plates  1  and  2  belong  to  the  epoch  when  the  art  of  painting 
reached  its  highest  development  under  the  Safavids : 
the  manuscript  from  which  they  are  taken  is  dated 
A.H.  981  (1524  A.D.)  Plate  3  (A.II.  978—1568  A.D.)  shows 
already  some  characteristic  signs  of  the  period  of  decay, 
which  definitely  begins  in  the  reign  of  Shah  ‘Abbas  the 
Great  (1586—1629). 

Owing  to  its  geographical  situation  between  Asia 
•Minor  and  Central  Asia,  Persia  has  been  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  the  meeting  ground  of  all  the  manifold  spiritual 
and  cultural  currents  generated  and  developed  in  the  womb 
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of  the  immense  continent  of  Asia.  Persia  lias  always 
been  that  miraculous  “  caldron  ”  in  which,  as  justly  pointed 
out  by  the  late  Dr.  Kremer,  were  mixed,  modified  and  (re¬ 
ceived  a  peculiar  kind  of  individuality  all  the  raw  and  half¬ 
raw  materials  supplied  by  the  West  and  the  East,  by  the 
North  and  the  South.  The  evolution  of  syncretism  leads 
unavoidably  to  eclecticism.  This  latter  is  a  character¬ 
istic  feature  of  the  Persian  spirit.  The  impress  of  eclect¬ 
icism  lies  on  all  its  manifestations,  is  evident  in  the  relig¬ 
ion  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Persia,  in  its  literature  and 
in  its  art.  Even  the  population  of  Persia  presents  a  most 
variegated  racial  and  ethnical  medley.  Anthropological, 
archselogieal  and  linguistic  da‘ta  all  point  to  an  exceedingly 
intensive  intermixture,  which  is  still  at  work  even  in  our 
days  on  the  territory  of  Iran.  Wc  have  already  tried  to 
show  elsewhere1  that  the  pre-historic  population  of 
Persia  stood  racially  in  some  relation  to  those  Japhetic 
peoples  which  inhabit  at  present  its  Western,  Northern 
and  partly  also  its  Eastern  borders. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  as  early  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  VUIth  century  Islam  and,  in  its  wake,  Islamic 
art  began  to  penetrate  into  India.  At  a  later  epoch  rulers 
belonging  to  the  local  Turkish  dynasties,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  from  the  monuments  that  have  reached  us,  developed 
quite  a  keen  architectural  activity.  Nothing,  however, 
is  known  of  Modern-Indian  Islamic  painting  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  Great  Mughals. 

The  difference  between  Persian  miniature-painting  and 
the  Modern-Indian  is  that  for  the  latter  the  centre  of  grav¬ 
ity  lies  not  in  the  illumination  of  manuscripts,  but  in 
independent  pictures  collected  into  albums.  The  fact 
that  the  art  of  miniature  portrait-painting  was  practised 
in  non-Islamic  and  pre-Islamic  India  is  proved  by  the  Ne¬ 
palese  and  Bengali  Buddhist  miniatures.  These  are, 
unfortunately,  of  a  comparatively  late  period,  the  earliest 
of  them  belonging  to  the  Xlth  century.  Still,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  S.  F.  Oldenburg,  one  can  judge  by  them 
of  the  character  of  the  preceding  period  of  Indian  art  up 
to  the  Vllth  century.  In  this  case  we  are  naturally 
interested  only  in  the  older  specimens  of  that  art,  the  more 
modern  (XVII-XVIIIth  centuries)  being  merely  imitations 
of  Tibeto-Chinese  and  Modern-Indian  originals.  In  the 
absence  of  other  material,  one  in  ay  take1  these  miniatures 

(1)  “  Yafeticheskiy  Sbornik  ”,  2  fasc.,  published  by  the  Russian 
Academy  of  Sciences. 
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of  the  Xlth  century,  or  rather  certain  details  of  their  com¬ 
position,  to  be  the  sole  connecting  link  between  the  Ancient 
Indian  paintings  of  Ajanta  and  the  Modern-Indian  art 
of  the  epoch  of  the  Great  Mughals. 

As  regards  the  above-mentioned  albums,  the  fashion 
for  them  originated  in  Persia  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIth 
century,  and  was,  very  soon  after  that,  adopted  in  India. 
They  were  mostly  made  for*  tl,ie  sovereign  and  the  grandees 
of  his  court,  but  were  also  appreciated  by  the  opulent 
classes  of  the  public  at  large*  for  whom  they  played  the 
same  role  as  in  our  days  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  wood- 
engravings,  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  which  was  at 
that  time  unknown  in  India. 

Such  albums  with  their  motley  contents  throw  a  very 
characteristic  sidelight*  on  the  standard  of  artistic  taste 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  court  circles  of  that  time,  when 
the  grandees  deemed  it  their  duty  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  sovereign,  patron  of  arts.  The  historian  Bada‘uni 
tells  us  that  Akbar  used  to  compel  his  intimates,  much 
against  their  own  will,  to  collect  pictures  and  to  patronize 
painters.  A  great  number  of  such  albums  were  quite 
early  brought  to  Europe,  chiefly,  naturally,  to  Engand. 
The  India  Office  Library  possesses  sixty-six  such  albums  ; 
there  are  many  also  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
Kensington,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  Oxford,  and  in  the 
British  Museum,  where  one  of  them  bearing  the  class-mark 
1001-1602  evoked  in  1777  the  admiration  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  who  pointed  out  six  of  the  pictures  as  the  most 
remarkable. 

The  Public  Library  of  Russia  possesses  only  five  such 
albums.  The  history  of  the  album,  from  which  plates  4 
and  f>  are  derived,  is  somewhat  vague  ;  definitely  known  is 
only  that  it  was  purchased  in  Tehran  and,  after  being 
brought  from  Persia  was  presented  by  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  II  to  the  “  Russian  Museum,  ”  whence  it  was  trans¬ 
mitted  in  1021  to  the  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Russian  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences.  This  album  is  quite  typical  of  such 
collections  of  pictures.  Along  with  first-class  specimens 
of  the  Indo-Persian  and  Modern-Indian  school,  one  finds 
in  it  compos  tions  which  have  very  little  to  do  with  art, 
uncouth  copies  of  European  paintings  or  even  engravings, 
and,  what  is  even  worse,  absurd  imitations  of  European 
*  masters  with  additional  details  in  Eastern  style  (plate  5). 
Like  most  of  the  collections  of  a  similar  kind,  our  album 
boasts  of  a  magnificent  binding. 
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The  prices  for  pictures  in  India  at  the  time  when  the 
art  was  at  its  height  under  Akbar  and  more  especially 
under  Shah- Jihan,  were  incredibly  high  ;  one  of  the  pictftres 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  valued  at  Rs.  200, 
at  that  time  equal  to  ,£  25.  The  existence  of  such  high 
prices,  which  were  obviously  considered  in  Europe  as 
not  warranted  by  the  quality  of  the  work,  explains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Martin,  the  fact  that  only  few  specimens  of 
Indo-Persian  paintings  of  .the'XVIIth  century,  as  compared 
with  those  belonging  to  the  Modern-Indian  school,'  found 
their  way  to  Europe.  The  first,  in  time  (1610-50)  to  reach 
Europe  was  probably  that  portrait  of  Akbar, , or,  according 
to  Binyon,  of  Jihangir,  which  obviously  so  impressed 
Rembrandt  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  reproduce  it  in 
a  whole  series  of  drawings.  More  numerous  in  Europe 
are  the  specimens  of  the  XVIIth  century  national  Modern- 
Indian  paintings,  for  which  l)r.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy  has 
introduced  the  term  of  liajput- painting.  These  pictures 
appeared  first  at  Oxford,  obviously  as  a  result  of 
Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  embassy  to  the  court  of  Jihangir  in 
1615/18.  The  album  of  Archbishop  Laud  is  dated  1640. 

Modern-Indian  painting  may  be  divided  into  three 
different  groups,  each  of  them  connected  with  one  of  the 
three  chief  religions  of  India  ;  Buddhism,  Hinduism  and 
Islam.  The  so-called  Rajput  art  is  considered  to  be  the 
direct  successor  of  Hindu  art,  whilst  Mughal,  i.e.,  Indo- 
Persian  Painting  represents  Islam.  Percy  Brown  on 
pp.  7-8  of  his  “  Indian  Paintings  ”  (Heritage  of  India 
Series,  Calcutta,  no  date)  sums  up  his  impressions  of  these 
categories  as  follows :  “  Buddhist  and  Rajput  painting 
was  symbolic  in  signifying  the  spiritual  life  of  India  ;  the 
dominant  note  of  both  was  religion,  and  the  chief  feature 
was  mysticism. .".  . .  .The  aim  of  the  Buddhist  artist  was 
to  visualize  the  ideals  of  his  creed.... all  the  beautiful 
sentiments  of  the  Buddhist  religion ...  .Rajput  painting, 
while  aspiring  towards  the  same  high  ideals,.  .  .  .reflected 
the  beliefs  and  customs  of  the  common  people,  thus  pro¬ 
ducing  an  artistic  folklore.  ..  .in  a  portable  and  popular 
manner. . .  .Mogul  painting  was. . .  .secular, . . .  .realistic 
and  eclectic ....  It  exhibits  the  same  technical  traits  as 
the  Rajput  art.  It  strives  after  no  spiritual  conceptions.  . 
Some  of  the  illustrative  work  deals  with  the  mythical,  but 
the  Mogul  miniatures  are,  iri  the  m&,in,  material.  It, 
excelled  in  portraiture. . .  .”«■ 

The  two  above-mentioned  tendencies  in  art  have  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  for  the  whole  of  the  period  of 
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the  Great  Mughals.  One  is  a  tendeney  introduced^  by  a 
foreign  conqueror,  a  great  admirer  and  a  keen  connoisseur 
of  sfrt,  the  other  is  local,  is  supposed  to  continue  the  national 
Indian  tradition  in  art,  and  is  intelligible  to  and  accessible 
for  the  wider  masses  of  the  population.  The  Persian 
painting  with  its  innate  impressionism,  its  boldness  of  line 
and  colour,  has  none  of  the  soft,  deliquescent  and  sweetish 
mannerisms  of  the  Moders-Indian  painting  of  the  same 
epoch.  The  Persian  school*  wjis  paramount  at  court. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Persian,  artists,  and  later  under  the 
guidance  of  their  Indian  disciples,  a  huge  staff  of  painters 
of  very  different  merit  were  at  work  copying  Persian  orig¬ 
inals  and  imitating  Persian  Models.  Gradually  as  the 
art  was  decaying  in  Persia  itself  in  the  XVII  century, 
and  as  the  Indians  acquired  more  skill  and  ability  in  it, 
certain  details  of  a  local  character  began  to  be  introduced, 
consciously  or  otherwise,  into  the  Persian  style.  These 
admixtures  were  mostly  confined  to  decorative  details, 
to  landscape,  etc.,  and  little  by  little  the  two  styles  became 
amalgamated,  which  resulted  in  the  origin  of  what  we  call 
the  Indo- Persian  or  Mughal  style.  The  same  phenomenon 
happened  also  here  which  one  can  witness  in  architecture  : 
a  gradual  infiltration  of  the  Indian  spirit  into  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  conception  of  the  structural  art  resulting  in 
the  creation  of  that  peculiar  variant  which  could  have 
grown  up  only  on  Indian  soil. 

One  might  think  that.,  given  the  obviously  only  faintly 
developed  artistic  taste  amongst  the  Indian  magnates  and 
the  fact  that  they  were  living  under  a  despotic  government, 
their  patronage  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  styles  in 
art  must  have  depended  on  the  political  currents  of  the 
moment.  Yet,  nothing  absolutely  is  known  about  any 
rivalry,  not  to  speak  of  any  actual  strife,  between  the  two 
schools,  which,  on  the  contrary,  lived  peacefully  side  by 
side  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  each  other.  The 
one  was  the  aristocratic  art  catering  for  the  refined  tastes 
of  the  court  nobility  and  expressing  itself  chiefly  in  dainty 
portraiture,  in  the  representation  of  court  functions,  or  of 
battle  and  hunting  scenes,  a  purely  worldly  art,  so  to  say. 
The  other  was  popular,  adapted  in  its  topics  and  by  its 
simplified  objectiveness  to  the  understanding  of  the  wider 
masses,  representing  genre-scenes  of  familiar  or  rustic  life, 
.sometimes  recording  some  jnythological  or  religious  legend. 
Without  attempting  any  art*  criticism  of  these  two  di¬ 
rections  in  painting,  one  can  easily  distinguish  them  by  the 
very  subjects  which  they  treat.  The  possibility  is  not 
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a  priori  excluded  that  the  same  Indian  artists  may  have 
worked,  according  to  demand,  either  in  one  style  or  the 
other.  One  of  the  most  prominent  investigators  of  Indian 
art.  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy,  finds  in  Rajput  art,  i.e., 
in  the  art  of  the  national  Indian  school,  two  further 
“  phases  ”  :  a  popular  one  and  an  aristocratic  one,  both 
of  them  containing  numerous  intermediate  degrees.  The' 
second  phase,  according  to  hiip,  reflects  the  heroic  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Indian  epic  and  the  court  ceremonial;  the 
same  phase  is  said  to  reflect  also  racial  ideals. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Persian  and  the  Indian  schools 
lived  peacefully  alongside  each  other,  without  any  obvious 
rivalry,  without  any  hostile  departures.  Such,  however 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  art  critics  and  investigators  of  the 
XIXth  and  XXth  centuries.  Two  camps  have  been 
formed  among  them,  the  European  and  the  nationalistic. 
The  latter,  without  denying  the  fact  of  the  influence  of 
pre-Hellenic,  Hellenistic,  Persian  and,  in  more  recent  times, 
also  of  European  art,  are  trying  to  give  pre-eminence, 
before  all  foreign  influences,  to  the  Indian  artistic  tradi¬ 
tion,  seeing  in  the  Indianization  of  the  foreign  artistic 
elements  only  a  kind  of  ennobling  spiritualization,  in  short 
an  improvement.  At  the  head  of  this  direction  there  stand 
E.B.  Ilavell  and  the  already  mentioned  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomara¬ 
swamy.  To  this  group  belong  also,  among  others,  William 
Cohn,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Ost-Asiaiischc  Zeitschrift, 
and  Laurence  Binyon.  A !  I  these  investigators  have 
achieved  renown  by  their  important  works  in  the  domain 
of  Asian  art.  The  other  camp  consists  of  more  cautiously 
and  sceptically  inclined  representatives  of  the  preceding 
generation,  like  Grucnwedcl,  Foucher,  Vincent  Smith, 
Oldenbcrg,  Griffith,  and  others.  Both  camps  display  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  in  dealing  with  the  matter. 

A  fully  objective  attitude  in  the  domain  of  icsthctics 
is  naturally  impossible.  Yet.  whenever  that  domain 
becomes  the  subject  of  scientific  investigation,  individual 
feelings  in  judgment  ought  to  be  as  far  as  possible  re¬ 
strained.  To  anathematize  the  “  pernicious  principles  ” 
of  the  Renaissance  or  to  declare  the  Gandhara  art  to  be 
“  an  aesthetically  unpleasant  chance  episode  in  the  power¬ 
ful  life  of  Indian  art  ’’  can  hardly  convince  the  reader  of 
the  scientific  attitude  of  the  investigators.1 

(1)  Prof,  llenoy  Kumar  Sarkar  in  his  pamphlet  on,  “  Hindu  Art : 
Its  Humanism  anil  Modernism.  ^\n  Introductory  Essay  ”,  1920,  con¬ 
veys  the  information  that  in  recent  years  futuristic;  circles  have  been 
formed  in  India  with  the  motto  “  Back  to  the  past  ”  and  “  Down  with 
the  East  ”  etc.  One  must  suppose  that  such  circles  have  originated 
quite  independently  from  analogous  tendencies  in  Europe.— 
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The  dispute  in  the  microcosm  of  Indo-Persian  painting, 
.at  the  outset,  seems  to  be  a  storm  in  a  tea  cup.  Yet,  the 
underlying  factor  in  that  controversy  is  the  old  difference 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  aesthetic  norms 
of  the  Graeco-European  and  the  Asian  artistic  conception, 
and,  ultimately  of  Western  scientism  and  Eastern  intuition. 

The  Rajput  school  of  painting,  and  more  especially  its 
aristocratic  branch  is  brought  into  connection  with  that 
supposed  national  Indian  schodl,  wjiich  produced  the  highly 
artistic  fresco-paintings  of  the  Ajanta  caves,  which  belong 
to  the  period  between  the  1st  and  the  VTIth  centuries 
A.D.  The  fact,  however,  is#  that  nine  centuries  elapsed 
between  the  earliest  productions  of  the  Modern-Indian 
school  and  the  latest  creations  of  the  Ajanta  art,  which  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Vllth  centry  A.D.1  To  bridge 
that  gulf  one  naturally  h’as  to  have  recourse  to  guess  work, 
a  course  which  is  adopted  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy. 
Speaking  of  Rajput  painting  he  says  that  “  in  Rajputana 
and  in  the  sub-Himalayan  Punjab  the  old  Hindu  India 
continues  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  Hill-Rajputs 
.  . .  .Just  as  Hindi  goes  back  to  Prakrit  and  is  related  to 
Sanscrit,  so  also  does  Rajput  art  go  back  to  the  classical 
painting  of  Ajanta,  which  it  continues  ”.  In  support  of 
his  statement  he  quotes  the  historian  of  Chinese  art, 
Muensterberg,  who  in  Volume  I  of  his  well-known  work, 
“  Chinesisdie  Kunstgeschichte  ”  calls  Rajput  art  “  a 
purely  national  continuation  of  the  art  of  the  temples  of 
the  Vth  century,  with  their  strictly  antique  lines  ”. 
The  classical  mural  paintings  of  Ajanta  are,  however,  not 
autochthonous.  May  one  see  in  them  a  reflection  of  the 
ASgeo-Mykenean  or  of  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  styles, 
as  Coomaraswamy  himself  is  inclined  to  admit  ?  Or  have 
they  developed  under  the  influence  of  some  Alexandrio- 
Coptic  style,  as  was  suggested  (but  later  abandoned)  by 
Strzygowski  ?  Was  that  art  formed  under  the  influence 
of  the  expressionist  Central  Asian  art  of  the  type  of  Dandan 
Uilik  or  Idicut-shahr,  which  could  have  penetrated  into 
Northern  India  under  the  protection  of  its  foreign  Central 
Asian  rulers?  These  questions  cannot  as  yet  be  solved, 
but  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  as  to  the  presence  of  an 
enormous  number  of  foreign  elements  in  the  frescoes  of 
Ajanta.  As  regards  the  relationship  between  Rajput  and 

_  .  (1)  As  one  of  the  Earliest  typical  specimens  of  Modern-Indian  art, 

if  not  the  earliest,  may  be  considered  a  miniature  dated  940  A.H. 
(—1588  A.D.)  representing  court-entertainments  in  the  time  of  Sultan 
Muhammad  Toghluq  (1225-45),  which  is  preserved  in  the  Calcutta  Art 
Gallery. — 
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Ajanta  painting,  the  only  literary  confirmation  of  this, 
as  far  as  we  know,  is  the  testimony  of  the  Tibetan  historian 
Taranatha,  who  wrote  in  1608,  and  who  says  that  in' the 
Vllth  century  in  the  important  art  school  which  flourished 
in  Southern  Rajputana  a  new  perfected  style  in  art  was 
introduced  which  naturally  presupposes  a  preceding  period 
of  some  length  during  which  that  art  was  being  developed. 
Topographically  and  chronologically  that  art  might  have 
stood  and  probably  did  stand  in  a  certain  connection  with 
the  art  of  Ajanta.  Yet,  no  monuments  of  that  Rajput 
art  of  the  Vllth  century  have  reached  us,  and  so  the  quest¬ 
ion  has  to  remain  open.  £Jo  mention  of  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  connection  between  the  Modern- Indian 
and  the  Ajanta  art,  by  means  of  the  Nepalese  miniatures 
already  referred  to,  is  made  by  Coomaraswamy. 

In  the  wake  of  the  triumphal  progress  of  Buddhism 
through  Central  Asia  towards  the  Far  East  followed  nat¬ 
urally  also  Buddhist  art.  The  excavations  of  Khotan, 
Kuhar  and  Turfan,  the  monuments  of  Buddhist  art  in 
China,  Corea  and  Japan,  witness  to  the  magnificent  devel¬ 
opment  of  which  it  was  capable  in  the  hands  of  peoples 
endowed  with  strong  artistic-  capacities. 

If  one  even  admits  that  the  later  Rajput  mural  paint¬ 
ings  (of  which  two  varieties  are  distinguished  :  the  Pahari 
and  the  Rqjastani)  together  with  the  miniature  paintings 
of  the  “  aristocratic  ”,  i.  <>.,  religious  and  mythological, 
character  which  are  supposed  to  be  dependent  on  them 
have  certain  elements  in  common  with  the  art  of  Ajanta, 
one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  in  the  “  popular  ” 
paintings  of  the  XVII  and  later  centuries  these  common 
elements  have  been  obliterated  beyond  all  recognition. 

The  art  of  China,  Central  Asia,  Ajanta  is  essentially 
expressionistic,  the  Persian,  lndo-Persian  and  Modern- 
Indian  arts  are  impressionistic.  Impressionism  aims  at 
seizing  and  recording,  as  exactly  as  possible,  the  greatest 
number  of  impression-nuances  received  directly  from 
nature.  It  uses  for  it  a  rich  palette  and  a  free  play  of 
lines.  Expressionism,  on  the  contrary,  discards  whatever 
is  casual  and  depending  on  the  interplay  of  light  and 
shade.  It  selects  what  is  essential  and  typical,  and  the 
artist,  using  austere  lines  and  boldly  delineated  surfaces, 
transmits  to  canvas,  or  rather  to  the  wall,  the  resulting 
synthesis  of  his  artistic  conception.  Modern- Indian  minia¬ 
ture  painting,  although  itrhas  been  subjected  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  influence  of  the  nationalistic  currents  of 
India  and  to  the  prestige  of  European  art,  is  in  our  opinion 


PLA4TP  2.  The  §hah  setting  out  for  a  hunt. 
Persian  painting,  beginning  of  the  XVI  e. 


PLATE  5.  Indian  imitation  of  Italian  master. 
Beginning  of  the  XVII  c. 
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but  a  variant  and  an  epigon  of  that  impressionistic .  Indo- 
'  Persian  court-art  introduced  by  the  early  Great  Mughals, 
wWich  reached  its  highest  development  under  Akbar, 
Jihangir  and  Shah-Jihan. 

L.  Bogdanov. 
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I  BN -A  T-TA  THR1 Y  A 

“  The  Poet  of  the  Dairy .” 

II 

The  following  Love-Song,  addressed  to  “  Habibah  ” 
has  also  been  ascribed  to  Ibn  At-Tathriya  - 

To  Habibah 

“  Oh  what  a  thing  is  love  ?  What  mighty  pain  ? 

“  What  will  men  not  do  a  woman’s  love  to  gain  ? 

“  And  yet  their  strivings  often  are  in  vain. 

“  Oh  woman,  woman  !  Thou  art  e’er  man’s  bane  ! 

“  Our  thoughts,  our  passions,  ever  to  thee  tend, 

“  And  to  obtain  thee  all  our  efforts  bend  ; 

“  So  ’tis  with  me,  Habibah,  for  I  long, 

“  I  sigh  for  thee,  for  thee  I  tune  my  song, 

“  In  all  the  world  I  see  no  form  but  thine, 

“  My  one  desire  is  but  to  make  thee  mine ; 

“  Thy  lovely  face,  as  perfect  it  doth  seem, 

“  Anointed  daily  with  the  richest  cream  ; 

“  Thy  ruby  lips,  when  words  they  utter, 

“  Are  sweet  as  honey  mix’d  with  butter, 

“  Thy  lovely  milk-white  teeth,  in  crescent  bow, 

“  Like  string  of  shining  pearls  set  in  a  row, 

“  A  glance  from  thee,  a  look  from  sparkling  eyes, 

“  Is  like  a  gleam  of  fire,  straight  from  the  skies ; 

“  Oh  !  how  I  long  to  clasp  thee  to  my  heart, 

“  Oh,  wretched  fate  !  that  keeps  us  thus  apart.” 

It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  poem  that  cream, 
( kaymak ),  butter  ( zubdah )  and  milk  ( halib ),  or  to  be  exact, 
abyad  (“  milk-white  ”),  are  all  mentioned.  This  and  other 
passages  alluding  to  daijy  produce,  even  as  symbols 
in  poems  attributed  to  Ibmat-Tathriya  are  cited  in  a 


(1)  Habibah,  loved  one. 
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Turkish  work  by  Nazim  Nuri,  published  in  Constantinople 
in  1274,  A.H.  (1856),  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  tradi¬ 
tion  that  the  mother  of  the  poet  was  a  Sutji  kari  (a 
milkmaid),  and  in  that  work  the  author  continually  refers 
to  the  poet,  either  as  sufji-karioglu,  or  as  Zan-i-shir  furush 
zadah,  in  the  latter  ease  using  a  Persian  term,  not  an 
uncommon  thing  in  modern  Turkish  literature,  particularly 
in  romances,  poetry  and’  works  dealing  with  poetical 
matters. 

The  work  also  relates  the  following  anecdote  : 

“  A  young  girl,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose 
parents  resided  in  Cairo,  accompanied  them  on  a  visit  to 
Damascus,  where  Ibn-at-Tathriya  was  then  residing.  She 
heard  the  poet  reciting  some  verses  of  his  own  composition 
and,  enthralled  by  his  handsome  features,  his  captivating 
manners,  the  easy  flow  of  his  conversation,  and  the  ele¬ 
gance  and  charm  of  his  verses,  fell  profoundly  in  love  with 
him.  Day  after  day,  she  formed  one  of  the  congregation 
of  females  and  others,  who  gathered  round  the  poet  to 
listen  to  his  recitals.  At  length,  however,  the  time  arrived 
when  her  parents  had  to  return  to  Egypt.  With  a  sad 
heart  she  left  Damascus  and  the  poet  behind  ;  but,  as 
Romeo  declared  : — 

‘  Stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out ; 

And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt.’1 

After  travelling  three  days  journey  from  Damascus* 
she  managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  parents  and  dis¬ 
guising  herself  in  male  attire,  she  joined  a  caravan  then  en 
route  for  Damascus  and  returned  to  that  city.  She  stated 
that  her  name  was  Yusuf  (Joseph),  and  that  she  was  a 
student  of  literature  and  poetry,  and  seeking  Ibn-at- 
Tathriya  begged  him  to  accept  her  as  a  pupil.  Not  sus- 
pectiong  the  sex  of  his  would-be  pupil  the  poet  consented 
to  her  plea  and  ‘  Y usuf  ’  became  a  member  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  sleeping  on  a  mat  at  the  door  of  his  bedchamber, 
and  rendering  such  slight  services  to  him  as  it  was  custom¬ 
ary  for  a  pupil,  under  such  conditions,  to  do. 

This  condition  of  things  continued  for  several  months 
and  would,  probably,  have  continued  longer,  had  not  Zei- 
nab-bint-at-Tathriya,  the  twin  sister  of  the  poet,  herself 
no  mean  compiler  of  verses,  become  suspicious  of  the  sex 
•  of  this  exceedingly  attentive  and  attractive-looking  young 
pupil  of  her  brother.  As  the  Italian  proverb  runs : — - 

(l)  Shakespeare, — Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  II,  Sc.  2.  (Romeo  to 
Juliet). 
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‘  Chi  ama,  teme. 

Amove  di  sospetti  fabro.' 

‘  Who  loves,  fears. 

Love  is  the  maker  of  suspicions.’ 

Zeinab  taxed  ‘Yusuf  ’  with  being  a  female  ; 

‘  Good  actor  thou,  and  well  disguis'd,  thy  secret  to 

conceal, 

But  woman’s  eye  cah  pierce  the  veil  and  the  truth 

thus  reveal.’ 

The  infatuated  girl  vehemently  proteste/1  that  the 
charge  was  false.  On  receiving  this  emphatic  denial, 
Zeinab  demanded  and  obtained  an  interview  with  the  then 
reigning  Khalif,  Al-Walid-ibn-Yazid-ibn-‘Abdul-Malik- 
ibn-Marwan1,  who  odered  ‘Yusuf’  to  be  brought  at 
once  before  him.  She  duly  appeared,  attired  as  a  boy. 

On  being  asked  by  the  monarch  to  which  sex  she  be¬ 
longed  she  replied,  in  verse,  thus  : — 

“  Oh  !  mighty  one,  by  Allah  chosen,  Islam’s  sceptre 

to  sway, 

“  To  maiden’s  plea  of  innocence,  give  heed,  I  pray, 

this  day. 

“  I  am  not  male,  ’twas  Allah’s  will  that  I  a  maid 

should  be, 

“  His  will,  also,  that  I  should  love  in  faith  and  purity. 
“  Rich  robes  are  thine,  on  throne  thou  sittest,  but 

still  a  man  thou  art, 

“  I  wear  attire,  to  baulk  desire,  and  thus  I  play  my 

part 

“  In  innocence  of  coarser  things,  to  thus  more  know¬ 
ledge  gain, 

“  Dost  thou  not  learn  new  facts  each  day,  thus  o’er 

Islam  to  reign  ? 

“  When  love’s  well-timed,  ’tis  not  a  fault  to  give  the 

heart  full  sway, 

“  Else  why  did  God,  the  merciful,  implant  in  heart  its 

ray  ? 

“  My  love  is  pure,  ’tis  not  for  man,  but  for  the  poet’s 

lay 

“  Sex  love  doth  die,  but  love  for  art  can  never  pass 

.  .  away ; 

(1)  Al-WalSd  reigned  from  86  to  96  Hegira  (705-715,  common  era). 
During  his  magnificent  reign  there  were  many  Muslim  conquests  in 
Central  Asia,  Sind,  Asia  Minor,  Africa,  and  Spain. 
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“  Is  it  a  crime,  when  Allah  wills,  this  call  thus  to 

obey, 

•  “  Caliph,  proclaim  me  innocent,  oh  !  do  not  say  me 

nay!” 

The  recital  of  these  lines  greatly  impressed  the  Khalif, 
who  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  and  a  patron  of  Ibn-at-Tathriya; 
he  was  also  struck  with  the  girl’s  beauty,  ingenuity  and 
acuteness,  and  he  not  only  acquitted  her  of  any  wrong¬ 
doing,  but  commanded  that  she  should  be  taken  into  the 
royal  harem  as  an  honoured  ‘guest  and  she  subsequently 
became  the  bride  of  one  of  the  royal  princes.” 

“  ’Tis  Fatp  that  flings  tilt  dice,  and  often  there  is  seen, 

“  A  queen  made  peasant-girl,  a  peasant-girl  made 

queen  !  ” 

Zeinab-bint-at-Tathriya,  as  can  be  readily  understood, 
was  greatly  annoyed  at  the  course  which  events  had  taken, 
and  is  said  to  have  delivered  herself  of  these  lines  : — 

“  A  wise  man  said,  a  maiden’s  hair  drags  stronger  than 

a  chain, 

“  A  pretty  face,  a  silv’ry  tongue,  may  thus  a  kingdom 

gain  ; 

“  When  man  is  weak  and  woman  lair,  then  woman 

waxes  strong, 

“  And  man  is  slave  to  woman’s  wiles,  and  knows  not 

right  from  wrong.”1 

The  following  piece  is  ascribed  to  Ibn-at-Tathriya  by 
that  known  traditionist  and  compiler  of  curious  antho¬ 
logies,  Abu-‘Abdullah  al-Marzubani2  in  his  Mo\jam  ash- 
Shu'ara  (Dictionary  of  notices  on  the  poets),  and  is  also 
to  be  found  in  the  Hamasa ;  but  by  some  persons  it  is 
attributed  to  ‘Abdullah-ibn-ad-Dumaini  al-Khathami3 : — 

(1)  The  saying  “The  hair  of  a  woman  draws  stronger  than  an 
iron  chain  ”,  is  ascribed  to  the  Khalifah  ‘All. 

(2)  Al-Marzubani  was  born  in  the  month  of  Jumada-ath-thani 
A.H.  297  (Feb. -March  910)  and  he  died  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of  Shawwal, 
A.H.  384  (9  November  994).  It  was  he  who  first  collected  and  revised 
the  poetical  works  of  the  Omayyad  Khalif,  Yazid,  the  son  of  Mo‘awia, 
the  son  of  Abu-Sufyan  :  they  form  a  small  volume  of  about  60  pages. 

(3)  ‘Abdullah-ibn-ad-Dumaini  al-Khathami  was  one  of  the  early 
Islamic  poets  and  lived  probably  in  the  first  century  of  the  Hegira. 
Having  learned  that  Muzahim-ibn-Kais  of  the  tribe  of  Salut  was  making 
clandestine  love  to  his  wife,  he  assassinated  the  lover,  and  subsequently 
.smothered  the  womaA.  When  his  daughter  wept  at  the  untimely  fate 
of  her  mother  he  killed  her  also,  and«  pinned  on  her  corpse  the  lines  : — 

“  Curs’d  was  the  woman  who  did  give  thee  birth, 

“  Return  curs’d  one  unto  the  cursed  earth.” 
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“  My  life  and  my  family  I  would  willingly  sacrifice, 
for  the  safety  of  her  who,  when  unjustly  accused  and 
wronged,  knew  not  how  to  answer. 

“  So  astounded  was  she,  that  she  did  not  endeavour 
to  justify  herself  as  one  would  do  who  is  innocent, 
but  remained  as  one  who  had  been  stricken  dumb. 
Her  silence  caused  the  people  to  exclaim  :  ‘  How  very 
suspicious  !  ’  ” 

In  the  same  work  (the  Mo" jam  as-ShiCara)  al-Mar- 
zubani  cites  as  Ibn-at-Tathriva’s  work  a  piece  consisting 
of  nine  verses,  which  commences  thus  : — 

“  Though  you  ardently  long  to  see  Raiya, 

“  You  postpone  the  day  of  your  meeting  with  Raiya  ! 

“  Yet  both  she  and  you  belong  to  a  branch  of  the 

same  tribe  !” 

In  this  piece,  which  is  to  be  found  given  at  length  by 
Abu-Tamman  in  his  Hamasa,  the  poet  attains  to  the  very 
pinnacle  of  elegance  and  tenderness. 

The  story  of  the  manner  and  place  wherein,  and  the 
reason  why  Abu-Tamman  composed  the  Homan  a  is  inte¬ 
resting  : — 

A  certain  prince,  ‘Abdullah-ibn-Tahir,  who  was  gifted 
with  superior  abilities,  a  lofty  soul,  and  great  discernment, 
was  in  the  highest  confidence  of  the  Khalif  Al-Ma’mun1, 
who  appointed  him  governor  of  Khorasan.  The  poet 
Abu-Tamman  at-Tai2  left  ‘Iraq  with  the  object  of  pay¬ 
ing  his  court  to  ‘Abdullah  and  after  a  long  and  extremely 
fatiguing  journey  reached  his  destination,  where  he  waited 
on  ‘Abdullah-ibn-Tahir  and  recited  to  him  his  splendid 
Qasidah  rhyming  in  Ba 3. 

He  was  detained  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  prison  at  Tabala, 
a  village  on  the  road  leading  from  Mecca  to  al-Yaman.  It  is  situated 
on  a  very  fertile  spot  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  historical  relations, 
proverbs  and  poems.  Al-Khathami  was  subsequently  released  as  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence,  under  Muslim  law,  to  convict  him.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  killed  by  the  son  of  the  man,  whom,  in  his  jealous 
rage,  he  had  murdered. 

(1)  ‘Abdullah  al-Ma’mun  was  a  son  of  the  Khalif  Harfin  al- 
Rashid.  He  was  born  in  the  year  170  of  the  Hegira  on  the  very  day 
whereon  his  gifted  father  ascended  the  throne.  His  mother  was  a 
Persian  slave-girl.  Ma’mun  was  khalif  from  198  to  218  A.H.  (818-88, 
A.  D.).  His  life  was  commendable  and  his  reign  (with  few  exceptions) 
was  just  and  illustrious. 

(2)  Abh-Tamman  Habib-at-Tai,-  the  celebrated  poet,  was  bom 
at  Jasim,  A.H.  190  (805  b.  A.D.)  and  died  at  Mosul  in  A.H.  281  (845  b.). 

(8)  Ba  or  Be.  The  second  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet.  It 
expresses  two  in  arithmetic,  Monday  as  the  second  day  of  the  week  and 
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It  was  on  this  journey  that  Abu  Tamman  composed 
the  H omasa, ;  for,  on  arriving  at  Hamadan1,  the  winter 
hat?  set  in,  and  as  the  cold  is  excessively  severe  in  that 
country,  the  snow  blocked  up  the  road,  and  compelled  him 
to  stop  and  await  the  thaw.  During  his  stay,  he  resided 
with  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  place,  who  possess¬ 
ed  a  library  wherein  were  some  collections  of  poems  com¬ 
posed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  and  other  authors. 
Having  then  sufficient  leisure,  be  perused  these  works, 
and  selected  therefrom  the  passages  from  which  he  formed 
his  Hamasa. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  Arab 
biographers  and  historians  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
verses  commencing  “  Though  you  long  to  see  Raiya”. 
In  the  Hamasa  of  Abu  Tamman,  it  is  placed  towards 
the  commencement  of  the  section  which  contains  the 
Saj  achik  or  amatory  poetry.  That  author,  however, 
attributes  the  poem  to  As-Simma-ibn-‘Abdullah  al-Ku- 
shairi. 

Abu  ‘Ainr  Yusuf-ibn-‘Abd  al-Bair,  the  author  of  the 
Istiab,  which  work  contains  the  history  of  the  Companions 
of  the  holy  Prophet,  says  in  another  work  of  his,  the  Bahjat 
al-Majalis  (“  The  beauties  of  conferences  ”)  “  Most  of  the 
literati  consider  As-Simma  to  be  the  author  of  “  Though 
you  long  to  see  Raiya  ”,  He  then  gives  all  the  verses, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hamasa,  and  adds  :  “  Some 
persons,  however,  attribute  them  to  Kais-ibn-Darih2 ; 

the  constellation  Gemini.  By  way  of  abbreviation  it  is  put  likewise  for 
the  month  Rajab  (the  seventh  month  of  the  lunar  year),  especially  in 
the  dates  of  letters. 

(1)  Hamadan  (generally  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Ecbaiana) 
is  situated  at  the  East  base  of  the  Elvend  Kirk,  at  the  meeting  place 
of  two  pass-roads  across  the  Zagros  mountains,  leading  by  Kangavar 
to  Kermanshahan.  It  is  situated  185  W.S.W.  of  Teheran.  Near  it  is 
the  Tomb  of  Ibn  Sina  (Abicenna),  and  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Jews, 
Mordicai  and  Esther. 

(2)  Abu  Zaid  Kais-ibn-Darih  al-Laithi,  belonged  to  a  Bedouin 
family  which  lived  in  the  desert  outside  Medina,  and  was  the  foster- 
brother  of  Husain,  the  -  on  of  the  Khalif  ‘Ali  .  He  married  Lubna,  the 
daughter  of  Al-Hubab,  but  as  their  union  was  not  fruitful,  he  was  forced 
by  his  father  to  divorce  her  after  ten  years  of  cohabitation.  He  then 
took  another  wife  of  the  same  name,  but  sore  against  his  will  and,  soon 
after,  he  died  of  grief  for  being  separated  from  his  first  love. 

“  Giief  tore  his  heart  and  made  his  tears  o’erflow, 

•  “  Death  brought  relief  and  elided  thus  his  woe.” 

He  composed  on  Lubna  a  number  of  jfbems.  passages  whereof  are  given 
in  the  Kitab  al-Aghani.  He  died  in  or  about  the  65th  year  of  the  Hegira 
(684-5,  A.D.). 
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others  consider  them  as  the  production  of  Al-Majnun,1 
but  the  majority  say  that  As-Simma  is  the  author — Allah 
konweth  best !  ” 

Thus  we  see  that  the  authorship  of  these  verses  is  in 
doubt,  they  being  variously  ascribed  to  Ibn-at-Tathriya, 
As-Simma-ibn  ‘Abdullah  al-Kushairi,  Kais-ibn-Darih,  or 
Al-Majnun. 

“  A  choice  of  authors  here  we  have,  each  one  of  might 

.  and  fame  ; 

“  Yet  what  device  of  mortal  man  can  fix  the  right 

.  one’s  name? 

“  So  still  in  ignorance  remain,  and  there  compelled 

to  rest, 

“  Our  only  consolation  is  that  Allah  knoweth  best.” 

Al-Marzubani  mentions  Ibn-at-Tathriya  in  his  Muwath- 
thak,  and  says  :  “  Abu’l-Jaish  recited  to  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines  as  the  composition  of  Yazid-ibn-at-Tathriya  : — 

“  After  nightfall,  my  camel  moaned  through  grief  and 

longing  for  its  companion  ; 

“  Oh,  what  dismay  I  felt,  whilst  her  moans  cast  de¬ 
spondency  into  my  heart ! 

“  I  said  to  her  :  O  friend  !  Suffer  with  patience  ; 

“  The  female  of  every  couple  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 

separated  from  the  male.” 

This  poem  has  been  put  into  English  verse  thus  : — 

(1)  Al-Majnun  (“  the  insane,  the  possessed  ”)  is  the  surname 
whereby  was  designated  a  poet  whose  love  for  Laila  has  become  proverb¬ 
ial.  His  name,  it  is  said,  was  Kais-ibn-al-Maluh  and  lie  was  the  son  of 
a  proud  and  noble  chief ;  Laila  was  a  member  of  a  humble  tribe.  Chanc¬ 
ing  to  see  Laila,  Kais  fell  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  sought  her  in 
a  lengthy  search  wherein  he  became  insane.  His  father  at  last  discovered 
the  stronghold  of  Laila’s  father,  and  asked  her  hand  for  his  son  :  but  her 
father  refused  to  wed  his  daughter  to  a  maniac.  Laila  goes  forth  hoping 
to  encounter  Majnun  wandering  in  search  of  her,  and  is  seen  by  a  prince 
named  Ibn-Salam,  whom  her  father  compels  her  to  marry.  Laila,  de¬ 
clining  to  give  marital  rights  to  Ibn-Salam,  is  imprisoned  by  him,  but 
escapes  and  meets  Majnun  in  the  desert.  Not  able  now  to  make  her  his 
wife  he  sends  her  back.  She  dies  of  grief,  and  Majnun  a  little  later 
expires  at  her  graveside.  His  corpse  is  buried  beside  her. 

“  For  her  he  lived,  for  him  she  died, 

“  In  death  united,  side  by  side.” 

Zaida  the  faithful  page  of  Laila,  the  day  following  the  interment  of 
Manjiin  has  a  basar  (vision  )  and  sees,  therein  the  lovers,  hand  in  hand, 
together  happy  in  Paradise.  This  story  has  been  versified  by  several 
Persian  poets,  notably  by  Nizami  (537-600,  Hegira ;  1141-1202).  A 
large  number  of  Arabic  amatory  poems  are  ascribed  to  Majnun. 
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La  Yutasalla  (Disconsolate). 

“  The  sun  had  set,  the  night  had  come,  and  darkness 

then  did  reign, 

“  When  from  the  akhur  then  I  heard,  a  moan  as  one  in 

pain, 

“  I  hastened  there,  and  lo,  I  saw  a  camel  lying  there, 

“  He  moan’d  and  cried,  he  groan’d  and  sighed,  his 

heart  was  full  of  care. 

“  My  faithful  beast,  what  ■’sturbs  you  thus,  why  have 

you  moan’d  and  cried?” 

“  My  naqah  gone,  they’ve  ta’en  her  hence.” 

’Twas  thus  that  he  replied. 

“  She  is  my  mate,  for  her  I  wait,  she  is  my  loving 

wife, 

“  To  take  her  hence  gives  me  offence,  and  cuts  me  like 

a  knife, 

“  I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot  sleep,  without  my  naqah 

dear,” 

“  Again  he  moan’d,  again  he  groan’d  and  from  his 

eye  the  tear 

“  Gush’d  forth  again,  as  when  the  rain  doth  pour 

from  thunder-cloud, 

“  And  then  his  voice  gave  utterance,  to  cry  so  fierce 

and  loud. 

“  Oh,  naqah  come,  I  want  thee  so,  Give  heed  unto  my 

cry, 

“  To  thee  I  vow,  I’m  lonesome  now,  without  thee 

I  shall  die  !  ” 

“  His  moans  and  groans,  his  mouth  that  foams,  did 

pierce  me  to  the  heart, 

“  What  shame  it  is,  I  thought  sadly,  two  loving  hearts 

to  part, 

“  And  to  the  camel  then  I  spoke  and  thus  tried  to 

console, 

“  For  truth  to  tell,  I  knew  full  well,  a  thorn  was  in  his 

soul. 

“  Have  patience  do,  alone  not  you,  my  poor  brute, 

in  your  grief, 

“For  men  do  grieve,  and  women  too,  and  cannot  find 

relief, 

“  ’Tis  very  sad,  alas  !  ’tis  bad  ;  but  ’tis  decree  of  Fate, 
“  That  of  the  two,  loving  and  true,  the  day  comes  soon 

•  or  late, 

“  When  one  must  go,  and  leave  in  woe,  a  loving  one 

behind, 
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“  It  may  be  Death,  it  may  be  Fate,  that  snaps  the 

cords  that  bind. 

“  Against  such  fate,  we  cannot  strive,  accept  indeed 

we  must, 

“  But  we  can  hope  to  meet  once  more,  and  in  that 

hope  we  trust. 

“  He  turn’d  his  head,  and  then  he  said,  “  Thanks  for 

your  words  so  true. 

“Your  Prophet  great,  he  once  did  state,  that  we  are 

people  too, 

“  And  if  for  men,  I  think  that  then,  haywanat  may 

.  .  aspire, 

“  In  future  state,  with  their  own  mate,  to  have  what 

they  desire. 

“  The  faithful  steed  may  hope  indeed  in  Garden  sweet 

to  dwell. 

“  Allah  is  just,  and,  therefore  must  reward  all  us  as 

well.”1 

Al-Marzubani  also  quotes  the  following  verses  which  he 
attributes  to  Ibn-at-Tathriya  : — 

“  How  can  I  receive  consolation  when  I  am  kept  apart 

from  you  ? 

“  From  you  who  are  the  most  amiable  of  all  the 

beings  who  walk  the  earth  ! 

“  My  soul  is  sore  afflicted  and  your  dwelling-place  is 

far  away  ! 

“  My  life  is  in  your  hands,  if  you  wish  to  take  it ! 

“  My  wounded  soul  you  can  heal,  if  you  choose  to 

heal  it ! 

“  When  you  showed  me  shafaqat  (compassion)  for  a 
man  sore  afflicted;  you  knew  full  well  that,  were 
I  to  visit  a  distant  land,  my  soul  would  never 
admit  of  consolation  and  forget  you  !” 
Another  piece,  cited  by  Al-Marzubani  as  the  poet’s, 
runs  thus  : — 

“  When  I  went  to  visit  her,  I  adorned  myself  with 
ornaments,  through  fear  of  hostile  spies,  but  she  appeared 
in  all  the  full  radiance  of  her  beauty. 

(1)  Nagat  a  female  camel :  akhur  a  stable  :  haywanat,  animals. 

In  the  6th  sura,  entitled  Al-Anam  (cattle),  of  the  Quran,  revealed 
at  Mecca,  it  is  distinctly  stated  : — 

“  There  is  no  manner  of  beast  on  earth,  nor  fowl  which  flieth  with 
its  wings,  but  the  same  is  a  people  like,  unto  you.”1  According  to  Islamic 
belief,  animals  will  also  be  restored  to  life  at  the  resurrection,  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  judgment  and  be  punished  for  the  injuries  they  did 
one  another  in  this  world  and  rewarded  for  their  good  and  meritorious 
actions. 
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“  I  never  salute  her  first,  and,  to  escape  the  spiteful 
malice  of  those  detestable  spies,  I  never  enquire  from 
them  how  she  is.” 

The  same  author  gives  a  great  many  more  pieces  com¬ 
posed  by  Ibn-at-Tathriya,  one  of  which  runs  : — 

“  My  true  love  has  my  heart,  she  hath  it  all  alone, 

“  My  love  so  strong,  so  burning,  soon  would  melt  a 

stone. 

“  Beloved  one  !  for  my  he,art’,  in  change  let  yours  be 

given, 

“  Two  hearts  shall  then  ,be  one  and  ne’er  apart  be 

riven.” 

Space  will  not  permit  of  more  extracts  from  the  numer¬ 
ous  poems  quoted  by  Al-Marzubani. 

In  the  Ansab-al-Ashraf  (“  Genealogies  of  the  nobles  ”) 
the  author,  Abu-Bakr  Ahmad-ibn-Yahya-ibn-Jabir-al- 
Baladuri1  says,  after  relating  the  events  of  the  year  126 
A.H.  (743-4,  A.D.)  and  the  death  of  the  Omayyad  Khalif, 
AI-Walid-ibn-Yazid-ibn-‘Abdul-Malik-ibn-Merwan, 

“  Whilst  those  things  were  doing  on,  Al-Mundalith- 
ibn-ldris  of  the  tribe  of  Hanifah  was  killed,  and  with  him, 
Yazid-ibn-at-Tathriya  was  also  slain2.  This  sad  event 
happened  near  a  village  called  Al-Falaj  and  situated,  I 
believe,  in  the  province  of  Yamamah.” 

In  a  work,  written  by  that  earnest  and  painstaking 
collector  of  traditions,  Abu-Bakr  al-Hazimi,  the  Hafiz 
wherein  he  discourses  on  the  origin  of  the  place-names 
in  the  Jazirat-ul-‘Arab  he  says  “  Falaj  is  a  large  village 
belonging  to  the  Banu  Jamela  and  possessing  a  mosque 
and  minbar.  It  is  also  called  Falaj  al-Aftaj,  and  is  situated 

(1)  Abu-Bakr,  otherwise  known  as  Abu-Ja‘far,  or  Abu’l-IIasan- 
ibn-Yahya-ibn-Jabir  al-Baladuri  was  a  native  of  Baghdad.  His 
grandfather,  Jabir  was  secretary  to  Al-Khasib,  minister  of  the  finances 
of  Egypt  for  the  Khalif  Harun-ar-Rashid.  He  himself  was  a  poet  and 
transmitter  of  historical  information.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his 
mind  became  deranged  and  he  was  confined,  and,  owing  to  his  sudden 
outbursts  of  frenzied  violence,  chained  up.  He  died  in  his  asylum,  in 
the  Khilafat  of  Al-Mo‘tamid,  between  256  and  279  of  the  Hegira 
(870-892  A.D.).  He  composed  many  satires  and  was  one  of  those  who 
translated  works  from  the  Pahlevi. 

(2)  From  the  Kitab-al-Aghani,  it  appears  that  the  tribe  of  Ha- 
nifah  and  that  of  Oqall  had,  for  some  time,  anterior  to  this  particular 
date,  been  carrying  on  against  each  other  a  war  of  surprises  and  pred¬ 
atory  incursions.  It  was  in  one  of  these  encounters  that  Ibn-at- 
Tathriya  was  killed. 
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in  Yamamah1.  According  to  another  authority  Falaj  is  a 
six  days’  journey  from  Hajar,  the  capital  of  Al-Bahra:n 
and  nine  days’  journey  from  Mecca.  1 

Abu  Ishaq  az-Zajjaj,  who  was  known  also  as  Al - 
Mu'allim  sarf  wanahu  (“  The  Grammarian  ”)  and  was  a 
man  of  solid  information  on  philological  and  religious 
subjects  and  the  author  of  many  works,2  says  in  that 
portion  of  his  Mtiani  7 -Quran  (which  contains  his  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  25th  surah,  “  Al-Furqan  ”,  revealed  at 
Mecca)  :  — 

u  Ar-Rass,  a  valley  in  Yajnama,  is  name4  also  Falaj.  ” 
This  may  be  the  same  place  whereat  the  poet  was 
slain .  A  place  of  almost  the  same  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  following  verse  : — 

“  They  whose  blood  was  shed  at  Falj  were  the  men  ! 

“  The  best  of  men.  O  Omm  Khalid  !  ” 

(1)  Abu-Bakr  al-llazimi,  the  Hafiz,  whose  full  name  was  Abu- 
Bakr  Muhammad-ibn-Abj-‘Othman  ‘Musa-ibn-Othman-ibn-Musa-ibn, 
*Othman-ibn-Hazim  al-Hazimi  al-Hamadani  (native  of  Hamadan ), 
surnamed  Zain  ad -Din  (Ornament  of  Religion)  was  distinguished  by  the 
exactitude  of  his  information  as  a  Hafiz  and  the  eminent  sanctity 
of  his  life.  He  studied  law  at  Baghdad.  He  learned  traditions  from 
eminent  men  in  Hamadan  and  Baghdad,  lie  then  undertook  to  collect 
traditions  himself  and,  with  that  object,  visited  a  number  of  cities  in 
‘Iraq,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Syria,  Mosul,  Fars,  Ispahan,  and 
most  of  the  towns  of  Adharbaijan.  He  wrote  down  traditions  under 
the  dictation  of  nearly  all  the  sheikhs  at  these  places,  and  devoted  his 
attention  specially  to  this  branch  of  study  and  attained  therein  great 
eminence  and  a  high  reputation.  lie  composed  on  this  and  other 
subjects  a  number  of  instructive  works,  such  as  the  Nasikh  wal  Mansukh 
the  annulling  and  the  annulled  verses,  a  work  on  Geographical  Synonyms 
and  the  names  of  places,  etc.  He  resided  at  Baghdad.  He  died  there  on 
Monday  the  28th  Jumada-al-Akhir,  584  (25  July  1188  A.D.). 

(2)  The  full  name  of  Abu  Ishaq  az-Zajjaj  was  Abu  Ish&q  Ib- 
rahim-ibn-Muhammad-ibn-as  Sari-ibn-Sahl  az-Zajjaj.  He  was  ori¬ 
ginally  a  glass-grinder,  and  was  consequently  styled  Az-Zajjaj  (u  the 
glassman  ”),  after  he  had  quitted  that  trade  to  study  philology.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works  : — (1)  Treatise  on  the  figurative 
expressions  of  the  Quran  ;  (2)  The  Book  of  Dictates  ;  (3)  Treatise  on 
Logic,  with  a  commentary  by  himself ;  (4)  Different  treatises  on  Asl 
al  halimat  (etymology) ;  'Urn  al-urud  (Prosody) ;  Versification ;  the 
Muslim  schools  of  thought,  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  horse  ;  an  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  Grammar  ;  a  work  on  the  relation  between  the  first  and  fourth 
forms  of  Arabic  verbs  ;  treatise  on  nouns  which  are  of  the  first  or  second 
declension  ;  an  explanation  of  the  Arabic  versqs  cited  as  examples  by 
Sibawaih  in  his  grammar ;  a  book  of  Anecdotes  ;  a  treatise  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  constellations  on  tfle  weather,  etc.  He  died  at  Baghdad, 
on  Yaum-al-Juma4  (Friday),  the  19th  of  Jum&da-ath-Thani,  A,H.  840 
(October,  922,  A.  D.) 
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But,  in  this  name,  the  letter  a  is  omitted  after  the  l. 
It  is  a  valley  leading  fron  Basra  to  the  Him  a  or  reserved 
grcAmds,  of  Dariya,  which  is  a  village  near  the  thrice 
holy  city  of  Mecca. 

A  Faljah  is  mentioned  in  the  following  lines  from  a 
poem  composed  by  an  anonymous  Arab  of  the  desert  : — 

“  In  the  morning,  at  Faljah,  the  hills  stand  out  clear 

and  fair 

“  And  fair  are  the  tents,,  se’t  on  hills  on  either  side 

there,1 

“  They  §ay  that  at  Faljaji  the  soil  is  e’er  brackish  and 
’  bare 

“  And  the  water  is  salt  and  not  clear,  as  it  is  elsewhere 

“  Though  the  land  there  be  barren  and,  therein,  salt 

has  a  part, 

“  Faljah,  to  me,  is  e’er  dear,  and  ever  sweet  to  my 

heart.” 

The  spirit  of  the  above  poem  reminds  us  of  those  lines 
of  Burns  : — 

“  Their  groves  of  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands  reckon, 

“  Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  their  perfume ; 

“  Far  dearer  to  me*  yon  lone  glen  o’  green  bracken, 

“  Wi’  the  burn  stealing  under  the  long  yellow  broom”2. 

Faljah  is  the  name  of  two  places,  one  lying  between 
Mecca  and  Basra  and  the  other  in  the  valleys  of  Al-Aqiq. 

The  combat,  wherein  Ibn-at-Tathriya  was  slain,  took 
place  in  the  same  year  in  which  A1  Walid-ibn-Yazid  ( Walid 
II)  met  his  death.  Al-Waltd  was  killed,  having  reigned 
but  little  more  than  a  year,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  Jumada- 
ath-Thani,  126  (16  April,  744)  at  Ai-Bakhr. 

Abu  ’1-Hasan  at  -TO si  says,  in  speaking  of  this  combat, 
that  the  bayrak  (standard)  was  borne  by  Yazid-ibn-at- 
Tathriya  when  Al-Mundalith-ibn-Idris  was  slain  and  his 
followers  were  routed.  Ibn-at-Tathriya  stood  his  ground, 
sword  in  hand,  with  the  standard  firmly  planted  in  the 
ground  by  his  side.  He  was  dressed  in  a  silk  gown,  which 
got  entangled  in  the  branches  of  an  oshara  tree.  This 
caused  him  to  stumble,  when  four  men  of  the  enemy’s 
host  rushed  at  and  overpowered  him,  and  kept  striking  at 
him  with  their  sjvords  and  spears  until  he  died.  This 

(1)  In  the  original  Arabic  this}  line  runs  : — Wa  khaimu  rawabi 
hillataiha  ' l-Munassabu . 

(2)  Robert  Burns, 
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combat  is  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  account  of  Al- 
Walid’s  death  in  the  same  year  ;  so  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  poet  must  have  taken  place  between  that  of  Al- 
Walid  and  the  end  of  the  126th  year  of  the  Hegira. 


The  oshara  is  a  thorny  plant  producing  gum.  Its 
botanical  name  is  asclepias  gigantea  and  it  belongs  to  the 
asclepiadacece  or  milkweed  family.  These  plants  are 
mainly  tropical,  many  of  them  African  and  Indian  climb¬ 
ing  shrubs,  usually  with  milky  juice,  which  frequently 
possesses  strong  emetic  and  purgative  qualities.  It 
includes  the  milkweed  ( Asclepias ),  eai'rion-flower,  so  called 
from  its  repellent  odour,  the  Wax-plant  ( Heya ),  and  other 
handsome  greenhouse  plants,  the  Indian  Sarsaparilla 
(Hemidesmus  Indicus),  and  several  fibre-plants,  such  as 
species  of  Calotropis  and  Marsolenia,  a  species  of  the  latter 
also  yielding  a  blue  dye  resembling  Indigo.  This  botanical 
family  is  closely  related  to  the  Apocynacece,  and  embraces 
over  200  genera,  and  nearly  2,000  species,  which  are  widely 
distributed  throughout  the  warmer  portions  of  the  globe, 
being  especially  numerous  in  Africa.  Flics,  ants  and  other 
insects  are  attracted  by  these  plants,  and  eggs  are  often 
deposited  upon  the  flowers.  Frequently  the  flowers  obtain 
immunity  from  these  visitors  by  sticky  secretions.  The 
substance  formed  in  many  cases  resembles  bird-lime  in 
properties,  though  its  chemical  constitution  is  not  fully 
ascertained  ;  in  others  it  is  allied  to  gum-arabic,  or  cherry- 
gum  ;  whilst  in  others  again  it  is  a  resin  or  a  mixture  of 
resin  and  mucilage  known  by  the  name  of  gum-resin. 
Occasionally  this  purpose  is  served  by  latex,  which  readily 
escapes  from  the  brittle  tissues  and  coagulates  on  the 
surface  into  an  adhesive  substance.  This  last  method 
obtains  particularly  in  certain  Asclepiads,  and  in  many 
species  of  Lettuce  (such  as  Lactuca  angustana,  sativa, 
scariola ).  The  involucral  scales  which  enclose  the  flower- 
heads  of  these  plants  are  smooth  and  tense,  and  abound 
in  latex.  No  obstacle  prevents  creeping  insects,  especially 
ants,  from  climbing  up  to  this  point ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
ants  reach  these  scales  on  their  way  to  the  flowers,  and 
touch  the  turgid  investing  cell-layers,  they  rupture  the 
walls  of  the  latex -tubes  (which  in  some  instances  actually 
project  as  tiny  hairs  on  the  surface)  with  the  claws  of  their 
feet,  and  the  milk  runs  out  in  little  droplets.  Their  feet 
and  abdomens  are  smeared  with  latex,  and  when  the  ant 
bites  at  the  substance  of  the  scales  in  self-defence  its  head’ 
also  becomes  involved  in  the  sticky  mess.  It  seeks  to 
free  itself  of  this  encumbrance  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but 
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the  result  of  all  these  struggles  is  merely  a  further  rupturing 
of  Jhe  epidermis  and  discharge  of  latex,  which  adds  to 
the  embarrassment  of  the  ant.  Some  of  these  creatures 
manage  to  escape  and  drop  to  the  ground,  others,  not  so 
fortunate,  are  glued  in  the  coagulating  latex,  where  their 
dead  bodies  may  be  seen  decorating  the  involucres  of  the 
capitulum.  Some  species  of  Asclepias  yield  fibre  from  their 
stems,  and  the  silky  fibre  of  their  pods  has  many  uses.  The 
fibre  of  the  stem  in  some  species  is  strong  and  has  been 
used  for  making  ropes  ;  the  liilt  in  the  pods  has  been  uti¬ 
lized  for  pillows,  etc.  While  fine  and  silky,  it  lacks  twist 
and  cannot  be,  used  for  spinning.  , Isclepias  cornuti,  or 
Asclepias  Syrica ,  and  Asclepias  luberosa  (pleurisy  root)  are 
common  plants,  the  latter  possessing  diaphoretic,  carmina¬ 
tive  and  expectorant  properties,  and  used  in  medicine  for 
pectoral  affections  such  as  pleurisy  and  bronchitis.  The 
young  shoots  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  as¬ 
paragus,  to  which  they  bear  some  resemblance.  The 
plant  was  styled  Asclepias  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
properties,  from  Asclepias,  “  the  father  of  medicine  ”1. 

Abu’l-Faraj  al-Ispahani  says,  towards  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  volume  (diwan),  wherein  he  has  given 
the  collection  of  Ibn-at-Tathriya’s  poetical  works,  that  he 
was  killed  by  the  Banu  Ilanifah  under  the  Khilafat  of 
the  ‘Abbasids.  That  is  to  say  at  a  period  at  least  six  years 
later  than  the  death  of  the  Omayvad  Ivhalif,  Walid  II. 
This,  however,  docs  not.  seem  probable. 

We  have  no  certain  date  for  the  birth  of  the  poet, 
but  in  one  biography  it  is  stated  that  he  was  just  seventeen 
years  old  when  he  first  recited  his  verses  before  the  Khalif, 

(1)  Asclepiades.  A  Greek  physician,  born  at  Prusa  or  Cius,  in 
Bithynia.  lie  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  and  was, 
at  first,  a  teacher  of  oratory  at  Rome,  and  friend  of  Lucius  Crassus, 
the  famous  orator,  but  later,  without  any  preparation,  a  practitioner  of 
medicine.  What  he  lacked  in  real  knowledge  he  supplied  by  clear¬ 
sightedness  and  understanding  of  human  nature,  lie  made  unlimited 
use  of  wine,  recommended  frequent  baths,  dieting,  and  exercise,  and 
denounced  the  excessive  use  of  emetics  and  purgatives.  In  all  this  he 
followed  largely  Cleophantus,  son  of  Cleonbrotus,  a  physician  of  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  taught  that  all  disease  arose  from  an  inharmo¬ 
nious  distribution  of  the  small,  formless  corpuscles  whereof  the  body  is 
composed.  lie  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  distinguish  between 
acute  and  chronic  diseases,  but  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  was  apparent¬ 
ly  slight.  Seventeen  *treatises  o/  Asclepiades  are  mentioned.  The 
ffagments  of  his  writings,  which  have,  been  preserved,  were  edited  by 
Gumpart,  Asclepiadis  Bithyni  Fragments-  (Weimar,  1798).  Consult  also 
G.  M.  Reynaud,  De  Asclepiade  Bithyno  Medico  ac  Philosopho  (Paris, 
1862). 
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Walid  I.  The  exact  date  when  this  event,  took  place  is  not 
recorded,  but  other  circumstances  seem  to  point  to  it  being  : 
in  the  third  year  of  Walid’ s  reign,  that  is  to  say  about 
the  89th  year  of  the  Hegira  (708  A.D.),  and  the  Turkish 
work,  already  alluded  to,  fixes  the  period  of  the  “  Yusuf  ” 
incident  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  Walid’s  reign 
(A.H.  94-713  A.D.)  If  these  dates  and  statements  are  to 
be  relied  on,  then  the  poet  would  be  about  54  years  old 
when  he  met  with  his  death. 

Yazid-ibn-at-Tathriyah  "lived  in  stirring  times  and  his 
fortunes  seem  to  have  materially  changed  according  to 
the  change  of  rulers.  During'  the  reign  of  Walid  I  he  was 
a  favourite  at  the  Court,  basked  in  the  smiles  of 
royalty,  and  was  the  recipient  of  many  princely  gifts. 

The  Khilafat  of  Walid  (80-96,  A.H.  -705-715  A.D.) 
was  glorious  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  no  other 
reign,  not  excepting  that  even  of  the  great  ‘Omar,  was 
Islam  so  spread  abroad  and  at  the  same  time  so  consoli¬ 
dated.  In  the  opinion  of  Weil,  Walid  was  “  the  greatest 
and  in  every  respect  the  most  powerful  and  illustrious 
ruler  amongst  all  the  Commanders  of  the  Faithful  ”, 
while  Sir  William  Muir  says  of  him  : 

“  From  the  borders  of  China  and  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
to  the  Atlantic,  his  word  was  law.  In  his  reign  culture 
and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  He  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  mosques  of  Medina  and  Jerusalem,  and 
founded  one  at  Damascus  which  still  exists.  He  estab¬ 
lished  schools  and  hospitals,  and  made  provision  for 
the  aged,  blind  and  lame.  He  frequently  visited  the 
markets  ;  and  so  encouraged  manufacture  and  design 
that  people  began  to  take  an  interest  in  their  advance¬ 
ment.  Roads,  with  wells  at  convenient  stations,  were 
made  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  comfort  of 
travellers,  notably  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Places, 
specially  cared  for.  More  perhaps  than  any  other 
Khalif,  he  knew  how  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
Arabian  tribal  rivalries,  and  ruled  at  large  with  a  power¬ 
ful  hand.  Looking  at  it  from  first  to  last,  we  shall 
not  find  in  the  annals  of  the  Caliphate  a  more  glorious 
reign  than  that  of  Walid”  1. 

Suleiman,  the  successor  of  Walid  I,  who  reigned  only 
about  two  years  and  a  half  i.e.,  from  the  end  of  the  96th 
to  the  commencement  of  the  99th  year  A.H.  (715-717), 
was  not  a  patron  of  learfiing,  but  a  cruel,  dissolute  and 

(1)  In  Sir  William  Muir,  k.c.s.i.,  “  The  Caliphate.  Its  Rise, 
J)eclipe  and  Fall,”  Chap.  LI,  pp.  373,  4.  (3rd  edn.) 
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jealous  man,  extremely  vain  of  his  good  looks,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  never  invited  Ibn-at-Tathriya  to  his  court, 
because  some  one  had  extolled  the  good  looks  and  talents  of 
the  poet  in  his  (Suleiman’s  )  hearing.  Handsome  in  mien 
and  feature,  it  is  related  of  Suleiman  that  one  day,  arrayed 
in  a  green  robe  and  turban,  he  regarded  himself  in  a  mira'at 
(mirror),  and  said,  “  Am  I  not  a  kingly  youth  ?  ”  An 
‘ abdah  (slave-girl)  stood  a'dmiringly.  “  What  thinkest 
thou  ?  ”  he  said  to  her.  “  I  was  thinking”,  she  sang  in 
plaintive  verse,  “  that  thou  art  the  best  of  joys,  if  thou 
wouldst  but  remain  ;  yet  for  mankind  there  is  no  contin¬ 
uing  here.  No  blemish  can*  I  see  in  thee  that  is  in  other 
men,  excepting  only  that  thou,  like  them,  must  pass  away.” 
Her  words  were  prophetic  for  Suleiman  died  within  the 
week. 

If  Suleiman  differed  from  Walid,  ‘Omar  II,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  Khalifate,  differed  incomparably  moi'e, 
not  only  from  both,  but  also  from  all  other  Khalifahs  of 
the  House  of  Umayya.  “  An  unaffected  piety,  tinged 
albeit  with  bigotry,  led  to  uprightness,  moderation,  simpli¬ 
city  of  life,  and  to  a  rule  that  was  eminently  just  and  peace¬ 
ful.”  In  bis  first  oration,  from  the  minbar  of  the  principal 
mosque  in  Damascus,  he  invited  only  those  to  join  his 
company  who  would  help  in  doing  that  which  was  right 
and  just.  Orators  and  poets  soon  discovered  that  his 
court,  was  no  place  for  them,  while  it  was  thronged  by 
devout  mullahs  and  good-living  Muslims. 

‘Omar  II  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  cousin 
Yazid,  son  of  ‘Abdul-Malik,  who  reigned,  ingloriously,  for 
a  little  over  four  years  (101-105  A. II.— 720-4  A.D.),  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Iiisham,  an  exemplary  true- 
believer,  who  banished  from  his  court  all  things  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  profession  of  Islam  and  who  ruled  for  a  score 
of  years  with  a  mild  and  upright  administration  of  the  Law. 

The  contrast  between  the  first  three  above  mentioned 
Khalifs — Walid,  Suleiman  and  ‘Omar  II,  was  cleverly 
depicted  in  the  following  short  poem,  ascribed  to  Zeinab, 
the  talented  sister  of  Ibn-at-Tathriya,  and  said  to  have 
been  written  by  her  within  a  few  days  after  the  accession 
of  Yazid,  and  sent  to  that  monarch  : — 

“  When  Walid  occupied  the  throne, 

“  Then  learning  came  irfto  its  own  ; 

“  When  Suleiman  was  on  us  thrust, 

“  Learning,  alas  !  gave  place  to  lust ; 
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“  With  pious  ‘Omar,  the  Upright, 

“  ’Twas  pray’rs  by  day  and  prayers  by  night ; 

“  Now  Yazid’s  come  to  ease  our  pain, 

“  Learning,  we  trust,  comes  back  again.” 

Yazxd  was  so  pleased  with  this  poem  that  he  sent  for 
Zeinab  and  her  brother,  and  settled  a  pension  on  each  of 
them  for  their  life.  Tradition  states  that  when  the  poet 
was  presented  to  the  Khalif,  the  latter  addressed  him  in 
these  lines  : — •  "  , 

“  We  both  are  call’d  by  the  same  name, 

“  And  may  be  both  ensh/in’d  in  fame, 

“  I  as  a  Ruler,  wise  and  bold, 

“  Thou  for  thy  verse,  ne’er  to  grow  old”. 

To  this  Ibn-at-Tathriya  at  once  replied  : — - 
“  Yazid  I’m  call’d  ,’t.is  true,  O  King  ! 

“  And  day  by  day,  I  verses  sing 
“  But  year  by  year,  I’ll  ne’er  have  done 
“  With  praising  you,  great  Malik’s  son.” 

His  sister,  Zeinab,  who  was  also  present,  but  closely 
veiled,  here  added  these  lines  - 

“  Your  praises,  Sire,  still  yet  another, 

“  Will  sing  as  loudly  as  my  brother, 

“  And,  ev’ry  day,  shall  Zeinab  raise 
“  Sweet  verses,  too,  in  Yazid’s  praise.” 

The  pensions  granted  to  Zeinab  and  her  brother  were 
confirmed  by  Yazid’s  brother  and  successor,  Hisham, 
and  their  influence  at  Court  maintained  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  long  reign. 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Ibn-at-Tathriya  was 
brought  to  Damascus  many  poets  composed  Marathi 
(elegies)  thereon.  The  following  one  is  ascribed  to  Al- 
Kuhaif-ibn-‘Omair  (or  Himya)-ibn-Sulaim  an  Nida-ibn- 
‘ Abdullah  al  ‘Oqaili,  who  belonged  to  the  same  tribe  as 
the  poet : — 

“  Let  the  noble  sons  of  Kushair  weep  for  the  loss  of 

their  chief  and  their  hero  ! 

“  Oh  Abu’l  Makhush.  Now  that  you  are  gone,  who 

is  to  protect  us  ? 

“  Who  is  there  now  to  hurry  on  the  war-camels  whose 
feet  are  already  fatigyed  and  worn  by 
„  *  travel  ?  ”  - 

This  same  Al-Kuhaif  also  composed  a  lament  on  the 
death  of  the  Khalif  Al-Walid  II, 
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The  following  lines  on  the  death  of  Ibn-at-T'athriya, 
were  composed  by  Thaur-ibn-Salamah  the  brother  of 
Al-Kuhaif — 

“  Behold,  I  see  that  the  Tarfa  tree1  which  stands  in 

Aqiq’s  vale, 

“  Still  stands  erect,  and  has  not  wept,  despite  the 

stormy  gale, 

“  Which  to  amaze,  swept  from  our  gaze,  the  voice 

’  dulcet  and  sweet, 

“  Yet  for  its  eyes,  ta’en  by  surprise,  Yazid  his  fate 

did  meet. 

“  Oh  Tarfa  tree  !  why  sfandest  thou  still  there  erect 

and  strong  ? 

“  Why  not  in  woe,  bend  thy  head  low,  for  loss  of 

prince  of  song  ?  ” 

The  above  lines  belong  to  a  choice  piece  of  poetry 
which  Abu  Tamilian  has  inserted  in  the  Hamasa.  He 
attributes  it  to  the  poet’s  sister  Zeinab-bint-at-Tathriya, 
but  others  assert  that  it  was  composed  by  the  poet’s 
mother. 

A  great  number  of  poems  are  attributed  to  the  poet’s 
sister,  who  was  evidently  a  woman  of  genius,  was  never 
married,  and  died  about  IS  months  after  her  brother. 

One  eulogistic  piece  ascribed  to  her  runs  thus  :• — - 

“  He  is  proud  when  you  go  to  ask  of  him  a  favour, 

“  He  thus  bestows  on  you  whatever  he  holds  in  his 

hand 

“  Had  he  nothing  to  give  but  his  life, 

“  He  would  bestow  it. 

“  So  supremely  generous  is  he. 

“  Let  those  who  supplicate  him  consider  ; 

“  Let  them  take  care  lest  by  accepting  from  him  his 

life, 

“  They  offend  Allah  !  ” 

These  verses  have  also  been  attributed  to  the  poet 
Abu  Amamah  Ziyad-ibn-Sulaim,  a  mullah  to  the  tribe  of 
Abd-Qais,  and  surnamed  Al-A‘a.jam  (“  the  foreigner  ”) 
on  account  of  certain  faults  in  his  pronunciation  of  Ara¬ 
bic2. 

(1)  The  Tarfa  tre£==  the  Tamarisk  tree. 

*  (2)  He  was  present  at  the  siege  yf  Istakh  in  the  28th  year  of  the 

Hegira  (648-9  A.D.)  and  was  present  at  the  death  of  Hisham-ibn-‘Abdul- 
Malik,  which  took  place  at  Rusafa,  A.H.  125.  The  date  of  his  own  death 
is  not  given  in  any  of  the  chronicles. 
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Another  poem  ascribed  to  Zeinab  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  diwan  of  Abtl-Tamman’s  poems.  It  is  a  Qasidah 
which  commences  with  these  words  : —  * 

“  O  vernal  whole  ! 

“  Thou  from  whom  the  erstwhile  inhabitants  have 

departed  ! 

“  Alas  !  it  is  too  true  that  the  rains  and  the  gales 
“  Have  brought  and  effected  upon  thee, 

“  That  dire  destruction  which  they  intended.” 

« 

The  following  marthiyah 1  is  ascribed  to  Zeinab-bint- 
at-Tathriya,  and  is  said  to  have  been  chanted  by  her,  on, 
hearing  of  her  brother’s  death  : — 

“  ’Tis  of  the  dead,  beloved  dead,  that  now  I  sing, 

“  Of  voice,  now  silent,  that,  in  verse,  was  once  the 

King; 

“  No  single  maid  enshrin’d  herself  within  his  heart, 

“  He  lov’d,  not  one,  but  all,  the  whole  and  not  the 

part ; 

“  His  brain  ne’er  clouded  he  with  fiery  mad’ning  wine, 
“  His  verse  flow’d  as  a  stream,  sprung  from  a  source 

divine, 

“  For  money,  ne’er  cared  he,  he  scorned  all  such  dross, 
“  He  never  stooped  to  gain  it  and  never  mourned  its 

loss 

“  No  enemy  made  he,  to  all  he  was  a  friend, 

“  No  slander  e’er  spoke  he,  the  slandered  he’d  defend. 
“  Two  buds  upon  one  stalk,  twin  children  of  one, 

mother, 

“  Together  we  were  born,  a  sister  and  her  brother, 

“  Together,  reverence  to  our  parents,  we  e’er  gave, 

“  By  love  united  we  from  cradle  to  his  grave  ! 

“  Art  thou,  my  brother,  then,  for  ever  fled  ? 

“  Must  I  then  mourn,  in  unavailing  woe, 

“  For  thee,  my  brother,  number’d  with  the  dead  ? 

“  Thy  lips,  with  eloquence,  no  longer  flow, 

“  Thy  soothing  voice,  my  heart  no  longer  cheers, 

“  All  now,  for  me,  is  left,  anguish  and  tears. 

(1)  Marthiyah  (plural,  Marathi).  A  mourning  or  funeral  song. 

Haroun  M.  Leon. 
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PART  III. 


Fraxixkt,  the  centre  of  Muslim  Colonies.  Muslims  cross  the  Dau- 
phine  and  Mont  Cenis.  906.  Occupation  of  the  Alpine  passes,  911. 
‘ABDUH-llAHMAN  on -NAS  III  LT  DIN-ILLAH,  912-961.  Crossing 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  occupation  of  Gascony.  Recapture  of  Marseilles. 
Cisteron,  Cap,  Enibrun,  the  centres  of  Islamic  activities.  Frontiers  of 
Liguria  reached.  Muslims  in  the  Valais  ;  passage  between  France  and, 
Italy  blocked,  909.  Whole  of  Switzerland  occupied:  the  Orisons. 
Geneva  and  the  Jura  reached.  Occupation  of  Frcjus  and  Toulon. 
Muslims  keep  St.  Bernard  according  to  a  treaty  with  Hugh  Count  of 
Provence.  Muslim  stronghold  at  Freseenedellum  in  Piedmont.  They 
reach  St.  Gall  near  Constance.  Evacuation  of  St.  Bernard,  960. 
IIAKAM  el- Ml  I  STANS  III  B'lLLAII,  961-976.  Polish  of  Hakam’s 
court.  Muslims  evacuate  Grenoble,  and  Gap,  965.  Fraxinet  lost, 
975.  II1SHAM  cl-MU  AYYID  B'lLLAII,  976-1009.  Almanzor.  In¬ 
vasion  of  the  Antibes,  1006 . Attempt  to  retake  Narbonne,  1019. 

Lerins  invaded,  1017.  Evacuation  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  1050. 

The  period  of  French  history  which  we  are  going  to 
review  now  lias  a  number  of  factors  similar  to  those  of  the 
previous  period,  for  there  also  we  see  the  same  cruel 
scenes  and  the  same  degree  of  impetus  in  the  attack. 
There  is,  however,  one  great  difference  between  the  two, 
for  while  the  first  series  of  attacks  is  aimed  only  against 
the  coast  of  the  provinces  which  lie  on  the  frontier,  these 
later  onsets  have  a  much  wider  expanse,  and  extend  from 
Dauphine  right  up  tb  the  borders  of  Germany.  A  French¬ 
man,  while  reading  the  accounts  of  this  period  of  the.  his¬ 
tory  of  his  country,  no  doubt  yearns  to  refresh  his 
memory  by  bringing  to  his  mind’s  eye  all  that  has  been 
grand  and  patriotic  in  the  sons  of  the  soil  either  before 
or  after  this  epoch  of  Muslim  domination !  How  a 
patriotic  son  of  France  would  feel  humiliated  to  see  these 
vast  lands  whence  have  sprung  such  a  concourse  of  the 
brave  and  the  heroic,  delivered  over  to  the  mercy  of  those 
Asiatic  peoples  in  whose  character  the  average  Frenchman 
could  not  sec  an  iota  of  generosity  which  might  act  as  a 
palliative  to  their  excesses  ! 
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We  have  now  reached  somewhere  about  the  year  889, 
when  Dauphine  and  Provence  belonged  to  one  Boson, 
who  had  adopted  the  title  of  the  King  of  Arles  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Imperial  dynasty  of 
Charlemagne,  and  was  thus  regarded  as  a  mere  usurper. 
The  result  was  that  while  he  was  made  the  target  of  incess¬ 
ant  attacks,  those  among  the  rich  and  the  powerful  who 
wanted  to  play  their  own  gqme,  took  advantage  of  the 
general,  confusion  then  existing  in  the  land  in  order  to 
carve  out  large  principalities  and  lordships  for  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
Mussulmans  should  not  meet  any  obstacle  in  their  onward 
march. 

The  following  is  an  account-  of  the  colonization  of 
Provence  by  the  Mussulmans  as  given  by  contemporary 
chroniclers.  We  may  here  mention  that  we  have  ourselves 
verified  it  on  the  spot1.  . 

It  so  happened  that  twenty  sailors  started  from  Spain 
in  a  small  fragile  craft  bound  for  the  Provencal  coast, 
but  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  and  were  driven  into  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Tropes  also  called  the  Gulf  of  Grinmud,  where 
they  quietly  disembarked  without  being  seen.  Round 
that  arm  of  the  sea  stretched  a  forest,  parts  of  which  still 
exist,  which  was  then  so  dense  that  even  the  most  intrepid 
could  penetrate  it  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  To¬ 
wards  the  north  could  be  seen  a  chain  of  mountains, 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  furrows,  which  dominated  a 
large  part  of  lower  Provence  a  few  miles  from  the  sea. 
At  nightfall  the  Mussulmans  invaded  a  village  which  was 
situated  quite  close  to  the  sea  shore,  and  after  massacring 
the  inhabitants,  spread  over  the  country  round  about. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  heights  which  crown  the  gulf 
on  the  northern  side,  and  when  their  gaze  ranged  to  the 
sea  on  the  one  side  and  the  Alps  on  the  other,  they  were 
not  slow  to  perceive  how  easy  it  would  be  to  turn  this  place 
into  their  permanent  home  ;  for  while  they  could  bring  all 
they  needed  by  way  of  the  sea,  the  land  route  opened  to 
them  such  parts  of  the  country  as  had  so  far  been  immune 

(1)  Vide,  above  all,  Luitprand,  in  Muratori :  Rerum  italicarum 
scriptores,  Vol.  II,  p.  425 ;  the  chronicle  of  Novalese  Abbey,  ibid.  Vol. 
II,  part  2,  p.  780  :  and  Dora  Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol.  IX,  p.  48.  Most 
of  the  modem  Italian  writers  think  that  the  Muslim  colony  was  situated 
in  thecountry  of  Nice  near  Ville  Franche.on  thespot  where  St.  Hospice 
castle  was  built  afterwards.  Vide • the  discussion  on  the  subject  in 
Muratori’s  collection,  Vol.  X,  pp.  ciii,  cv,  ff.  But  the  course  of  events 
as  well  as  the  site  itself  seem  to  put  us  in  great  doubt.  Also  t ride 
Bouche’s  observations  in  his  Ilistoire  de  Provence,  Vol.  I,  pp.  170  &  772. 
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from  foreign  domination  and  were  entirely  undefended  ; 
moreover  it  was  elear  that  if  need  be  they  could  take  Shelter 
in  the  great  dense  jungle  which  surrounded  the  gulf  on 
all  sides. 

These  adventurers  then  made  an  appeal  to  all  their 
compatriots  whom  they  could  find  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  even  sent  word  to  Africa  and  Spain  for  help.  At  the 
same  time  they  set  themselves  to  serious  work,  and  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time  all  the  heights  in  the  vicinity  were 
covered  by  castles  and  fortresses  of  which  the  most  prom¬ 
inent  is  called  Fraxinetum  by  contemporary  writers. 
It  was  named  thus  no  doubt  owing  to  the  Fraxini  or  Ash 
trees  which  were  probably’  found  nearby.  We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  site  of  Fraxinet  is  covered  by  the  modern 
village  of  CJarde-Frainet  which  is  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  nearest  the  Alps.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  importance  of  the  site  of  the  village  must  have  increased 
considerably,  for  it  is  the  solitary  route  whereby  it  would 
be  possible  to  maintain  communication  between  the  coast 
and  the  northern  plains.  Even  now  we  can  see  the  remains 
of  some  formidable  works  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  such  as 
parts  of  a  wall  and  a  reservoir  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
some  parts  of  ancient  ramparts1. 

When  the  fortress  had  been  completed,  the  Mussulmans 
began  to  attack  the  neighbouring  villages.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  lords  of  the  surrounding  country  began  to  re¬ 
quest  them  to  take  part  in  their  private  quarrels,  and  when 
they  had  finished  with  the  powerful  personages  against 
whom  they  had  taken  action  they  almost  invariably  rid 
themselves  of  those  who  had  called  them  and  proclaimed 

(1)  Today  there  are  no  asli  trees  to  be  seen  in  these  parts  ;  but  M. 
Germand,  an  Attorney  of  St.  Tropes,  thinks  that  there  was  once  a 
forest  of  these  trees  adjoining  the  Gulf,  that  there  was  a  Roman  village 
called  Fraxinetum  and  that  the  Saracens  destroyed  this  village  selecting 
a  spot  on  the  top  of  the  hill  which  they  called  Fraxinet.  As  regards 
the  site  of  this  stronghold,  M.  Germond  thinks  that  the  site  generally 
pointed  by  common  tradition  was  only  a  kind  of  advance  guard  from 
which  could  be  seen  the  plains  of  lower  Provence.  He  says  that  the 
high  ground  is  only  three  hundred  feet  in  circumference  so  that  it  could 
not  hav  e  suliiced  for  more  than  a  hundred  persons  at  the  outside  ;  and 
that  the  real  fort  was  half  a  league  nearer  the  sea  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  now  called  Notre  Dame  de  Miremar,  where  the  remains  of  big  moats 
can  be  seen  even  today. 

Bouche  has  remarked  that  a  number  of  places  were  named  Fraisfdnet 
or  Frainet,  and  as  matter  of  fact  it  seems  that  wherever  the  Muslims 
■erected  a  stronghold  in  Dauphine,  Sijvoy  or  Piedmont,  they  named  it 
after  their  chief  fortress.  We  think  that  Bouche  is  correct  in  his  surmise, 
for  even  now  there  are  a  number  of  places  of  this  name  in  countries  we 
have  enumerated. 
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themselves  masters  of  the  country.  The  result  was  that 
in  a  very  small  space  of  time  a  large  part  of  Provence  was 
opened  to  their  forays.  Such  was  the  terror  which  their 
presence  inspired  that  one  saw  ample  evidence  forthcoming 
for  the  oft-repeated  saying  that  one  Muslim  was  enough 
to  put  a  thousand  to  flight1. 

Soon  the  terror  became  general2  and  after  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  had  laid  waste  the  plains  they  proceeded  towards 
the  Alpine  range.  We  ,are  now  nearing  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  when  the  kingdom  of  Arles  was  ruled  by 
Louis,  son  of  Boson,  who  was  then  absent  in  Italy,  where 
he  had  gone  to  help  the  enemies  of  B Granger,  King  of  Lomb¬ 
ardy,  thus  leaving  his  own  kingdom  defenceless  in  order 
to  conquer  others’  territories.  He  was,  however,  taken 
prisoner  by  his  rival  who  had  him  blinded,  so  that  he 
became  entirely  unfit  to  govern  his  people  any  more.  At 
the  same  time  the  Normans  continued  their  ravages  in  the 
heart  of  France,  and  an  idea  of  their  strength  will  be  formed 
by  the  fact  that  only  a  few  years  before  they  had  been  able 
to  capture  Paris  with  the  loss  of  barely  a  handful  of  their 
soldiers3.  In  addition  to  the  Normans,  the  pagan  Huns 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  over¬ 
ran  Germany  and  Italy,  destroying  everything  which  came 
in  their  way  ,  and  were  now  only  waiting  for  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  attack  France  itself. 

By  the  year  906  the  Mussulmans  had  crossed  the  defiles 
of  the  Dauphine  and  having  crossed  the  Mont  Cenis,  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  Novalese  Abbey  which 


(1)  Vide  Luitprand.  The  Quran  says  (surah  VIII,  v.  66) :  “  If 

twenty  among  you  make  up  their  mind  to  conquer,  they  will  subdue 
two  hundred  infidels,  and  if  you  are  a  hundred,  you  will  overcome  a 
thousand.” 

(2)  A  tablet  discovered  in  1275  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Magdeleine  at 
Vezeley,  had  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  the  body  of  the  saint  had 
been  transferred  to  this  place  from  the  town  of  Aix  in  Provence  during 
the  reign  of  Odom  owing  to  the  fear  of  the  Muslims.  Vide,  with  regard 
to  this  subject,  Ilistoire  de  Hninaut  by  Jacque  de  Guyse,  Vol.  VIII, 
p.  203  ff.,  and  Bouche  :  Hisioire  de  Provence ,  Vol.  I,  p.  703.  The  author 
of  the  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates  says  that  the  body  was  transferred  during 
the  reign  of  Eudes  of  Acquit aine  about  730  ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  V ezeley  abbey  was  not  founded  till  867.  Vide  Gallia  Christiana , 
Vol.  VI,  p.  466.  Thus,  so  far  as  this  tablet  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  it  was  Eudes,  count  of  Paris  the  same  who  adopted 
the  title  of  the  King  of  France  about  897,  who  must  have  removed  it. 

(3)  Regarding  this  there  is  a  poem  in  cqntemporary  Latin  by 
Abbon,  which  has  been  published  with  a  French  translation  and  notes 
by  M.  Taranne,  Paris,  1834  in  8vo.  :  but  such  was  the  utter  isolation  of 
different  parts  of  the  country  that  the  Mussulmans  are  not  mentioned 
even  once  in  the  whole  piece. 
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was  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Suse  on  the  Piedmontese 
frontier.  The  monks  of  the  Abbey  had  barely  the  time 
to  Escape  to  Turin  with  the  relics  of  the  Saints  and  other 
valuable  objects  with  which  the  Abbey  was  replete,  such 
as  the  library  which  was  extraordinarily  rich  especially  in 
classical  works.  When  the  invaders  arrived  there  were 
only  two  monks  left  in  charge  of  the  monastery,  and  when 
the  Saracens  arrived  these  two  were  given  a  sound  beat¬ 
ing,  while  the  invaders  ransaekpd  the  convent  and  the 
village  situated  nearby  and  set  fire  to  the  local  churches1. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  inhabitants  who  were  able  to  resist 
the  onslaughts,  took  to  the, mountains  in  the  direction  of 
the  convent  of  Oulx  between  Suse  and  Braiancon  ;  for  the 
Muslims  found  the  Christians  wherever  they  went  and 
killed  them  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  place  was  hence¬ 
forth  named  the  Plain  of  Martyrs 2. 

In  some  places  the  Christians  joined  hands  in  order  to 
face  the  Muslim  invaders,  and  even  took  some  Muslims 
prisoners  and  sent  them  to  Turin.  But  it  so  happened 
that  one  night  the  prisoners  broke  their  chains  and  set 
fire  to  the  convent  of  St.  Andrew  where  they  had  been 
imprisoned.  The  fire  spread  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
large  part  of  the  town  was  almost  on  the  point  of  being 
given  upr  to  the  flames3. 

Not  long  after  this  the  communications  between  France 
and  Italy  were  broken,  so  that  in  01 1  the  Bishop  of  Nar- 
bonne  who  was  called  to  Rome  on  urgent  business  could 
not  start  back  owing  to  the  fear  of  the  Muslims4  who  had 
occupied  all  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  if  any  one  fell  in 
their  hands,  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being  put  to  death, 
or  else  of  his  release  on  the  payment  of  a  very  heavy  ran¬ 
som.  From  these  mountainous  abodes  they  made 

(1)  Vide  the  chronicle  of  the  Novalcse  abbey,  in  Muratori’s  Rerum 
italicaruni  scriptores  Vol.  II,  part  2,  p.  730.  The  chronicler  (at  p.  743) 
counts  among  the  chapels  of  the  destroyed  church  of  the  abbey,  that 
of  St.  Heldrad,  an  old  abbot  of  the  monastery,  who  lived  about  the 
commencement,  of  the  ninth  century.  The  Roman  Catholic  church 
celebrates  the  festival  of  St.  Heldrad  on  the  13th  of  March.  The 
author  of  the  Bollandiste  collection  thinks  that  he  was  born  near  Nice  ; 
but  the  village  of  Lambesc  near  Aix  in  Provence  also  claims  to  have 
been  his  birth-place. 

(2)  Or  rather,  the  “  Multitude  of  Martyrs  ”  (Feuple  des  martyrs  ; 
Plebs  Martyrum).  yide  the  collection  of  the  charters  of  the  Oulx 

*  abbey,  published  by  Rivantella  with  the  title  of  Ulciensis  ecclesiae 
charterium,  Turin,  1753,  in  fol.  pp.  x,  and  151. 

(3)  Pingonius  :  Augusta  Taurinorum,  pp.  35  ff. 

(4)  Catel :  Memoires  de  I’ldstoire  du  Languedoc,  p.  775. 
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frequent  descents  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont  and  Mont- 
ferrat1. 

In  the  meantime,  in  908  some  Muslim  adventurers 
came  to  the  coast  of  the  Languedoc  near  Aiguemortes 
and  ransacked  the  Abbey  of  Psalmodie  which  had  been 
rebuilt  after  having  been  destroyed  once  before  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  Martel2. 

For  a  long  time  Islaipic  Spain  had  been  a  prey  to  inter¬ 
necine  wars.  In  912  the  throne  of  Cordova  descended  to 
‘Abdur-Rahman  III,  who  fully  deserved  his  surname  ‘  the 
Great  ’  owing  to  the  quality,. of  his  rule,  which  was  bene¬ 
ficent  and  at  the  time  awe-inspiring.  Diiring  the  fifty 
years  in  which  he  was  the  master  of  Spain,  he  was  success¬ 
ful  enough  to  unite  all  the  Muslim  provinces  under  his 
own  sway  and  his  Empire  attained  a  very  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  It  was  he  who,  among  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  title  of  Kha- 
lifah  and  that  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

Saneho-Garcia,  King  of  Navarre,  and  Ordogne,  King 
of  Leon,  allied  themselves  to  Kaleb,  son  of  Hafsun,  who  was 
master  of  Toledo  and  the  country  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Ebro,  and  with  the  help  of  warriors  from  the  south  of 
France  these  allies  resisted  the  might  of  ‘Abdur-Rahman 
for  some  time  and  thus  became  the  virtual  guardians  of 
the  French  frontier  on  the  Spanish  side  "of  the  Pyrenees. 
But  in  920  the  uncle  of  the  Khalifali  who  was  also  named 
‘Abdur-Rahman,  surnamed  El-Mozalfar  or  the  Victorious, 
defeated  his  opponents,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  laid  waste 
a  considerable  part  of  Gascony  right  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Toulouse.  War  continued  as  before  in  all  its  terrible 
ferociousness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  entailing 
a  series  of  invasions  of  a  like  nature ;  but  when  El- 
Mozaffar  was  once  coming  back  after  one  of  his  expedi¬ 
tions,  he  was  taken  by  surprise  by  Garcia  son  of  Sancho, 
who  recovered  from  him  all  the  spoils  which  he  had  in 
his  possession2. 

In  Provence  and  Dauphine  as  well  as  in  the  Alpine 
regions  a  cry  of  indignation  arose  against  the  high-handed 
action  of  the  Mussulmans.  It  was,  however,  in  vain  that 
in  the  absence  of  rulers  who  might  have  supported  the 

(1)  Luitprand,  in  the  Muratori  collection,  VqI.  II,  part  1,  p.  440, 

(2)  Dom  Vaissette  :  IIistoirei  du*  Languedoc,  Vol.  II,  p.  45,  and 
Preuves  p.  52. 

(3)  Condo:  Historia ,  Vol.  1,  p.  374:  and  Pagi  :  Criticism  of  the 
annals  of  Baronius,  year  920,  No.  6. 
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popular  cause,  some  of  the  brave  men  of  the  country  tried 
to  withstand  this  all  devouring  torrent ;  it  was  in  vain  that 
they  tried  to  pursue  the  invaders  ;  for,  as  there  was  no 
unity  among  them,  all  their  efforts  came  to  naught  and 
most  of  them  had  to  meet  a  most  unhappy  end. 

The  country  round  Garde-Frainet  was  entirely  de¬ 
vastated,  and  as  the  Muslims  found  themselves  surrounded 
by  ruins,  they  became  more  pitiless  and  regarded  these 
regions  as  another  pawn  in  tl^eir’ hands.  When  its  turn 
came,  Marseilles  had  its  principal  religious  edifice  destroy¬ 
ed  ;  Aix  was  invaded,  and  in  their  fury  the  invaders  had 
a  number  of  persons  flayed  '  alive,1  while  the  Bishop  of 
Aix  whose  name  was  Odolricus,  fled  to  Rheims  which 
now  came  under  his  immediate  charge.  The  Saracens 
carried  off  the  women  of  the  country  and  threatened  to 
perpetuate  their  own  race  through  them.  There  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  more  than  one  Christian,  trampling 
under  foot  all  the  laws  of  religion  and  honour,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Mussulmans  and  took  part  in 
their  attacks. 

Such  was  the  terror  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  the  Muslims  that  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  forced  to  leave 
all  their  possessions  in  order  to  remove  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  in  their  homes.  They  considered  as 
proper  places  of  shelter  only  the  tops  of  mountains,  hearts 
of  the  forests  and  such  places  as  were  situated  at  great 
distance  from  inhabited  localities.  St.  Mayeul,  a  scion 
of  a  rich  family,  owing  a  large  property  at  Valeneoles  in 
the  present  department  of  Basses-Alpes,  had  to  leave  for 
Burgundy  in  order  to  stay  there  with  some  of  his  relations,2 
and  St.  Liberal,  who  succeeded  St.  Benedict,  was  forced 
to  go  back  to  his  own  native  place,  Brive-la-Gaillarde. 
The  churches  of  Cisteron  and  Gap  were  given  up  to  the 
ravaging  hands  of  the  invaders,  while  at  Embrun  the 
invaders  put  to  death  the  Archbishop,  St.  Benedict,  the 
Bishop  of  la  Maurienne  and  a  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood  who  had  taken  refuge  there2.  An 
ancient  deed  mentions  three  fortified  towers  near  Embrun 


(1)  Cf.  Gallia  Christiana,  Vol.  I,  p.  696 :  Bouehe  :  Histoire  de 

Provence,  Vol.  I,  p.  736  :  and  Jaeque  de  Guyse  :  Histoire  de  Hainaut, 
Vol.  VIII,  p.  “201.  J  " 

(2)  Vicde  St.  Mayeul,  in  the  Bollandistc  collection,  May  11,  pp.  670 
and  679. 

(8)  Gallia  Christiana,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1067. 
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which  were  regarded  as  the  centre  of  their  activities  by 
the  local  Mussulmans1. 

In  this  period,  so  unhappy  for  the  Frenchmen,  there 
was  not  a  vestige  of  trade  or  commerce  left,  and  there  was 
little  communication  going  on  between  various  countries 
of  the  European  continent.  It  was,  however,  customary 
among  the  pious  men  of  France,  Spain  and  England  to  go 
on  pilgrimage  to  Rome  at  least  once  in  their  life-time  in 
order  to  visit  the  tomb?  of  the  apostles  there.  Moreover 
the  Bishops  of  Christendom  regularly  maintained  their 
relations  with  the  Holy  See.  But  ever  since  the  Muslims 
had  barred  the  passages  of  the  Alps,  travellers  were  exposed 
to  frequent  danger  and  it  was  no  use  arming  themselves 
or  going  in  caravans,  so  that  not  a  year  passes  when  the 
Chroniclers  do  not  mention  one  unfortunate  occurrence 
or  other2. 

The  Normans  had  taken  possession  of  Normandy  by 
peaceful  means,  and  they  soon  settled  down  to  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  life.  It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Huns,  who 
crossed  the  Alps,  rode  like  lightning  through  Dauphine  and 
Provence,  and  destroyed  everything  they  found  in  the 
Languedoc.  The  Huns  came  from  the  land  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  of  old,  and  like  their  forefathers  as  well  as  the 
Tartars  of  the  modern  world,  hardly  ever  left  the  backs  of 
their  horses,  and  fought  their  enemies  with  bows  and 
arrows.  They  knew  neither  how  to  lay  sieges  nor  how 
to  tight  on  foot,  but  they  invariably  charged  their  enemies 
with  great  fury  and  dispersed  immediately  afterwards. 
Contemporary  authors  represent  them  as  living  on  raw 
meat,  quenching  their  thirst  by  drinking  blood  and  cutting 
out  the  heart  of  the  vanquished  opponent  with  their 
teeth.  As  they  came  from  the  extreme  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  common  people  of  Western  Europe  regarded 
them  as  the  very  Gog  and  Magog  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Ezekiel  and  the  Apocalypse,  now  sent  by  the  Divine 
Providence  in  order  to  avenge  the  sins  of  man.  As  the 
year  1000  A.  C.  was  approaching,  many  among  the  Christ¬ 
ians,  specially  the  followers  of  the  ancient  Millennaries, 
thought  that  the  end  of  a  corrupt  world  was  fast  approach¬ 
ing.  A  bishop  of  Verdun  who  wanted  to  clear  his  own 
doubts,  consulted  a  monk  who  assured  him  that  Gog  and 

Magog  were  to  be  followed  by  other  barbarians  in  their 
_ _ ______  • 

(1)  Histoire  topographique  ett.  des  II antes  Alpes,  by  M.  de  Ladou- 
cette,  2nd.  edition  Paris,  1834,  p.  262. 

(2)  Collection  of  the  Historiens  de  France,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  177,  180, 
182,  122,  194,  etc. 
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terrible  misson,  while  the  Huns  were  merely  an  isolated 
people1.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  small 
space  of  time  the  Huns  covered  Languedoc  with  ruins, 
and  so  terrible  were  their  ravages  that  men  forgot  all  the 
crimes  that  had  been  committed  before  their  arrival. 

In  924  Hugh,  regent  of  the  Kingdom  of  Arles  in  the 
name  of  King  Louis,  foundpd  a  monastery  near  the  city 
of  Vienne.  The  charter  which  he  granted  to  that  founda¬ 
tion  says  :  “  Our  own  sins  have  been  the  cause  of  the  depriv¬ 
ation  of  the  venerable  religion  of  Christ  as  well  as  the 
former  honour  of  the  Church  of  which  no  trace  now  re¬ 
mains.  These  evils  have  been  felt  far  and  wide  not  only 
by  the  cruel  prosecutions  on  the  part  of  the  pagans  but  also 
by  the  covetousness  of  many  a  renegade  Christian  ;  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  We  have  considered  proper,  etc2.” 

Piedmont  and  Montferrat  were  in  no  wise  free  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  Chronicler  of  the 
Abbey  of  Novalese3  describes  how  one  of  his  uncles  who 
was  a  soldier  by  profession,  was  going  from  la  Maurienne 
to  Vcrccil  when  lie  was  waylaid  by  a  company  of  the  Mus¬ 
lims  in  a  forest  near  the  latter  place.  They  soon  came  to 
blows,  and  in  the  souffle  which  followed,  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons  were  wounded  on  both  sides  ;  but  as  the  Mussulmans 
numbered  more  than  the  Christians  they  were  in  the  end 
victorious,  and  they  captured  many  Christians  from  whom 
they  demanded  a  ransom.  Among  those  who  were  thus 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Mussulmans  were  the  chronicler’s 
own  uncle  and  his  servant.  It  so  happened  that  his  grand¬ 
father  was  on  the  way  to  interview  the  Bishop  when  he 
saw  the  servant  taken  through  the  town  in  chains  ;  and 
as  he  was  not  aware  what  had  brought  him  thither,  he 
offered  his  own  cuirass  of  triple  tissue  as  the  price  of  his 
freedom.  But  when  he  came  to  know  that  his  own  son 
was  also  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Muslims,  he  ran 
the  length  of  the  town  and  had  to  appeal  to  the  goodness 
of  his  friends  in  order  to  subscribe  his  ransom. 

The  chronicler  adds  that  about  this  time  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  advanced  right  up  to  the  borders  of  Liguria.  We 
read  in  the  works  of  the  contemporary  writer,  Luitprand, 
that  the  ‘  Barbarians  ’  who  had  already  invaded  the  town 
of  Aqui  in  Montferrat  (which  was  well  known  for  its  baths) 
in  906,  came  back  under  a  chief  named  Sagitus  in  935, 
but  were  defeated  by  the'  local  inhabitants  and  cut  to 

(1)  Vide  D’ Archery’s  Spicilege ,  edition  in  fol.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  369. 

(2)  Dom  Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol.  IX  p.  689. 

(8)  Mur&tori :  Rerum  Italicarum  scriptores ,  Volf  II,  part  2,  p.  733, 
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pieces.  Luitprand  also  reports  that  some  adventurers 
arrived  from  Africa  in  the  same  year,  i.e.,  in  985,  massacred 
the  males  and  took  women  and  children  prisoners1. 

About  this  time  the  Huns  crossed  the  barrier  of  the 
Rhine  and  invaded  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Burgundy  and  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  after  besieging  Sens  advanced  right,  up  to  the 
Loire.  At  Orleans  they  were  met  by  Ebbon  and  the 
warriors  of  Touraine  and  Berry  who  forced  them  to  retrace 
their  steps.  The  barbarians  thereupon  followed  the  road 
to  Switzerland  and  made  it* the  centre  of  their  depredations 
in  the  surrounding  countries2 3. 

Up  till  then  the  Valais,  a  district  with  f  a  pleasant  cli¬ 
mate,  in  which  were  found  the  products  of  the  temperate 
as  well  as  of  the  cold  regions,  had  been  left  undisturbed 
by  these  terrible  invasions.  It  was  in  this  remote  district 
that  the  successor  of  St.  Liberal  to  the  Sec  of  Embrun  as 
well  as  a  part  of  their  clergy  had  taken  shelter.  But  in 
939  the  Mussulmans  reached  this  valley  as  well  and  put 
everything  to  lire  and  sword.  The  celebrated  abbey  of 
Agaune,  sanctified  by  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Maurice  and 
the  Theban  legion,  which  the  generosity  of  Charlemagne 
and  other  rulers  had  helped  to  embellish,  was  destroyed 
beyond  recognition2. 

The  Muslim  adventurers  became  more  and  more  coura¬ 
geous  every  day.  and  soon  the  Tarantine  country  fell 
a  prey  to  their  ravages.  It  happened  that  a  caravan  was 
going  from  France  to  Italy  and  when  it  reached  the  passage 
of  the  Alps,  the  Muslims  fell  upon  it  and  killed  or  wounded 
a  number  of  the  Christians,  forcing  them  to  retrace  their 
steps4. 

(1)  Vide  Luitprand,  in  Muratori,  op.  eit ..  Vol.  II,  pp.  440  &  452. 

(2)  As  regards  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  vide  the  collection  of  the 
II istoriens  de  France,  Vol.  X,  pp.  0,  28,  34,  44,  etc.  It  seems  that;  this 
invasion  was  identical  with  that  described  at  length  in  the  Roman  de 
Garin  le  Loherain ,  which  calls  the  invaders  W andes  or  Vandales,  Vol.  I. 

(3)  Gallia  Christiana,  Vol.  XII,  p.  703.  According  to  certain 
authors  this  abbey  had  been  destroyed  once  before,  i.e.,  in  900  A.C.,  as 
well.  Vide  ibid.,  p.  792.  Moreover  there  is  a  Latin  inscription  in  the 
chureh  of  St.  Pierre,  a  village  situated  between  Martigny  and  Sion  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  St.  Bernard,  the  tablet  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  put  up  by  Hugh,  bishop  of  Geneva  when  he  built  the  church  in 
1010.  The  inscription  reads  as  follows  : 

Ismrelita  cohors  Rhodani  cum  sparsa  per  agros, 

Igne,  fame  et  ferro  sawiret  tempore  longo, 

Vertet  in  hanc  vallem  preninam  mersio  falcem  : 

Hugo  praesul  Geneva''  Christi  post  ductus  amore, 

Struxerat  hoc  templum,  etc  : 

Vide  Schiner  :  Description  du  departement  du  Simplon,  sion,  1812,  p.184. 

(4)  Dom  Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  194, 
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And  now  the  whole  of  Switzerland  was  overrun  by 
the  Hungarians  and  the  Mussulamans  simultaneously. 
'AfttA  the  Muslims  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Valais, 
they  advanced  right  into  the  country  of  the  Orisons,  where 
they  ransacked  the  Disentis  abbey  which  had  been  found¬ 
ed  by  a  disciple  of  St.  Columban  and  was  well  known 
throughout  the  country.1  The  same  fate  attended  the 
church  at  Coire.2  We  are  moreover  told  how  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  reached  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  proceeded  to  march 
towards  the  Jura  Mountains.  At  the  time  with  which  we 
are  dealing  Switzerland  formed  a  part  of  Trans- Juran 
•Burgundy,  and  we  read  how  Rertba,  mother  of  the  young 
King  Conrad,  retired  to  a  solitary  tower  which  stood  near 
the  modern  eitv  of  Neuchatel.3 


About  the  same  time  a  desperate  struggle  was  taking 
place  between  the  kings  of  the  Asturias  and  Navarre  and 
the  Khalifah  of  Cordova,  and  it  was  so  sanguinary  that 
in  the  strife  for  the  town  of  Zamora  only,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  lay  on  the  field  of  battle.4  In  the 
end,  although  the  Christians  won  the  day,  they  realised 
that  ‘Abdur-Rahman  who  had  smothered  all  the  rebellions 
within  his  Dominions  and  who  had  brought  the  Muslim 
forces  within  the  peninsula  under  his  control,  was  an  ad¬ 
versary  to  be  reckoned  with.  An  Arab  author  recounts 
how  ‘Abdur-Rahman  had  a  hand  like  Moses,  meaning 
thereby  that  he  could  alike  make  the  rocks  spout  out 
water,  split,  open  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  make  himself 
master  of  all  nature.  He  also  adds  that  the  Khalifah, 


(1)  Sprecher  :  Clironicon  lilurtue ,  Hale,  1017.  ]>|>.  68,  197,  ff. 

(2)  In  940  Bishop  Waldo  complained  of  continuous  ravages  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Muslims.  The  effect  of  these  ravages  could  still  he  traced 
in  952  when  Otho  passed  through  Rhictia  en  route  for  Italy.  There 
exists  an  inscription  of  950  which  describes  how  Otho  gave  certain  goods 
to  the  bishop  as  indemnity  for  the  loss  he  had  incurred.  Vide  the 
German  collection  published  at  Coire,  named  ('ollecteur,  1811,  p.  235. 
The  grant  was  confirmed  in  905  and  972.  Vide  Herrgott  :  Geneologiw 
diplomatics  uugustw  gentix  llabsburgie.ee .  Vol.  II,  part  8,  p.  84. 

(3)  Vide  Muller  :  Histoire  des  Suisses,  Vol.  11,  p.  117,  French 
translation. 

(4)  The  king  of  Navarre  whose  soldiers  appeared  on  the  battlefield 
was  named  Garcia,  but  the  Arab  authors  mention  only  his  mother,  who 
was  apparently  regent  of  the  kingdom.  They  call  her  Touteh.  Vide 
Maqqari. 

.  A  German  chronicler  says  that  the  Queen  lT oia,'  achieved  a  great 
•victory  over  the  Mussulamans  in  939.'  Vide  M.  Pertz :  Monumenta 
historicc  germaniciv,  Vol.  I,  p.  78.  [Maqqari  Vol  I.  p.  234,  says  that 
the  battle  was  fought  in  237  A.H.,  i.e.  851  A.C.  Tr.  ] 
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carried  the  banner  of  Islam  farther  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.1  It  was  lucky  for  the  Christians  that  about  this 
time  the  African  provinces  ( i.e the  country  now  linder 
the  suzerainty  of  Morocco)  were  in  turmoil,  so  that  cAbdur- 
Rahman  felt  a  great  desire  to  extend  his  power  and  autho¬ 
rity  beyond  the  seas.  Moreover,  an  Empire  was  #  being 
built  up  just  then  along  the  coast  of  Tunis  by  certain 
leaders  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  Prophet 
Muhammad’s  daughter* Fa timah  and  who  therefore  dubbed 
themselves  Fatimides.  The  result  was  that  the  discon¬ 


tented  provinces  became  an  apple  of  discord  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  the  forces  of  ‘Abdur-ltahman  and  his* 
successors  were  consequently  diverted  towards  the  South.2 


In  940  Frejus,  then  a  town  of  considerable  extent  and 
a  port  of  call  for  ships  from  all  parts  of  Western  Europe, 
was  captured  by  the  Mussulmans,  who  thereupon  banished 
the  entire  population  of  the  place.  The  same  treatment 
was  meted  out  to  Toulon,  which  later  on  became  such 


(1)  MaqqariNo.  74,  fol.  88  ff.  [Wo  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 

passage  in  the  published  edition  of  Maqqari,  in  which  the  Arab  author 
is  alleged  to  have  described  Abdur  Rahman  working  miracles  like  the 
Prophet  Moses.  It  is,  however,  related  how  in  888  A.  II.  (949  A.C.)  an 
embassy  arrived  at  the  capital  of  the  Khiiafat  from  Constantinople 
[Ibn-i-Khaldun  fixes  the  date  as  880  A. 11.  not  888  A. II.  |,and  was  received 
with  great  pomp  and  eclat  according  to  the  description  given  by  Maqqari. 
When  the  Imperial  ambassadors  arrived  in  the  presence  of  the  Muslim 
Khalifa  the  awe  of  the  whole  setting  was  such  that  not  even  the  most 
learned  could  get  up  and  deliver  the  required  oration,  and  even  such  a 
giant  of  literature  as  Abu  ‘All  el-Qfdi,  SAhib-ul-Amali  who  was  then 
staying  at  the  Palace  as  the  guest,  of  the  Khalifah,  was  awestruck  and 
could  not  continue.  Upon  this  Mundhir  ibn-i-Sa‘id  el-Batuti  got 
up  and  delivered  a  speech  t\r  tew  pore,  which  was  at  once  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  lucid  piece  of  oratory.  In  this  speech  the  orator  begins  by 
mentioning  how  ‘Abdur-Itahman  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Prophet  Moses  in  uniting  a  disintegrated  and  weak  people  and  in 
making  his  Empire  of  Andalus  strong  and  respected.  For  details,  vide 
Maqqari,  1860,  Vol.  I.  pp.  285  240.  Tr.] 

(2)  [The  author  seems  to  be  a  little  prolix  and  ambiguous  here. 
The  facts  are  as  follows.  In  207  ATI.  (000  A.C.)  TJbaidullah  el-Mahdi, 
the  Fatimide,  conquered  the  province  of  Africa  from  the  Aghlabitcs  and 
founded  the  Fatimide  Empire.  His  successors  east  longing  eyes  at 
Spain  which  was  reported  to  them  to  be  easy  of  conquest.  ‘Abdur- 
Rahman  felt  the  danger  from  the  south  and  while  on  the  one  hand  he 
helped  the  Idrisides  of  Morocco  against  the  Fatimides,  on  the  other 
adopted  the  title  of  the  Khalifa  of  Islam  in  817  A.H.  (020  A.C.).  What 
he  really  counted  was  not  to  extend  the  limits  of  this  Empire  but  to 
ward  off  the  danger  which  beset  Spain  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Fatimide  State.  The  provinces  which  are  mentioned  by  the  author 
were  really  ruled  by  the  Idrisis  who  were  entirely  independent  of 
foreign  control.  The  Fatimides  wanted  to  control  them,  hence  the 
opportunity  of  Abdur-Rahirpin  to  interfere  in  African  affairs.  Tr.*J 
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a  dread  of  the  barbarians.  The  Christians,  placed  as  they 
were  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  had  to  leave  their 
habitations  and  betake  themselves  to  the  mountain-tops. 
There  was  absolutely  no  limit  to  the  excesses  of  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  who  turned  a  land,  but  lately  so  flourishing,  into  an 
expanse  of  terrible  loneliness.  The  most  important  towns 
were  destroyed,  castles  demolished,  churches  and  convents 
burned  to  ashes.  As  an  old*  charter  says,  the  “  abode  of 
human  beings  became  the  haunt  of  beasts  ”,  and  one  reads 
in  the  contemporary  chronicles*  that  the  country  was  full 
of  wolves  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  difficult  to  travel 
•about  with  any  security.1 

In  the  meantime  Hugh,  who  had  now  become  Count  of 
Provence,  and  who  had  evidently  taken  no  lesson  from  the 
example  of  King  Louis,  went  to  Italy  in  order  to  claim  the 
crown  of  Lombardy.  When  the  cries  of  his  subjects  were 
reported  to  him,  lie  immediately  retraced  his  steps  towards 
the  Alps  and  declared  he  would  take  no  rest  until  he 
had  driven  the  Mussulmans  altogether  from  the  land.  It 
was  necessary  at  the  outset,  however,  to  capture  the  Castle 
of  Fraxinet,  through  which  the  Mussulmans  were  able 
to  keep  up  their  communication  with  Spain  and  Africa, 
and  which  was  also  their  inland  centre.  As  this  stronghold 
had  to  be  attacked  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  Hugh  sent 
word  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  requesting  him  to  send  a  few  ships  of  war  as  well 
as  some  ‘  Greek  Fire  ’,  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  effect¬ 
ive  engine  of  war  against  the  navy  of  the  Mussulmans.2 

(1)  We  read  in  the  charter  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles, 
dated  1005,  the  following  : 

“  Cum  omnipotens  Ileus  vellet  populum  Christianum  flagellare 
per  saivitiam  paganorum,  gens  barbara  in  regno  provincial  irruens, 
eireumquaque,  diffusa  vehementer  invaluit,  ae  munitissima  quteque  loea 
obtinens  et  inhabitans,  cun  eta  vastavit.  ecclesia  et  monasteria  plurima 
destruxit,  et  loea  qua*  priiis  desiderabilia  videbantur  in  solitudinem 
redacta  sunt  et  qua  dudum  habitatio  fuerat  hominum,  habitatio  post- 
raodum  eiepit  esse  ferrarum.  ”  Vi  dr  Dom  Martenne  :  Amplissima 
Collection  p.  800.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  is  an  account  of  the 
condition  of  the  church  of  Frejus  according  to  a  charter  grant  about  the 
time  when  the  country  was  after  all  rid  of  the  foreigner  : 

“  Givitas  Forojuliensis  acerbitate  Saracenorum  destructa  atque  in 
solitudinem  redacta,  habitatores  quoque  cjus  intcrfecti,  sen  timore 
longius  fuerunt  effugati  :  non  superest.  aliquis  qui  st*iat  vel  pra^dia,  vel 
possessiones  qua;  ecclesia  succedere  debeant  :  non  sunt  cartarum  pagi¬ 
ng,  desunt  regalia  prac^pta.  Privilegia  quoque,  seu  alia  testimonia, 
aut  vetustate  consumpta  aut  igne  perierunt,  nihil  aliud  nisi  tantum  solo 
•episcopatus  nomine  permanante.”  Gallia  Christiana ,  Vol.  I,  Instru¬ 
mental  p.  82. 

(2)  Vide  Luitprand,  in  Muratori’s  He  rum  Jtalicarum  scriptores ,  Vol. 
II,  p.  462. 
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It.  was  in  012  that  the  Greek  fleet  arrived  in  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Trop&s,  while  Hugh  hurried  home  with  his  army. 
The  Muslims  were  attacked  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
vigour,  and  had  their  ships  and  their  works  on  land  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Greeks,  while  from  the  other  side  Hugh 
advanced  and  forced  his  way  right  into  the  castle  compell¬ 
ing  the  Saracens  to  take  themselves  to  the  neighbouring 
heights.1  When  everything  'seemed  to  point  to  the  final 
end  of  the  Muslim  power  in  France,  Hugh  heard  that  his 
rival  Beranger,  who  had  escaped  to  Germany,  was  thinking 
of  coming  back  in  order  to  advance  his  claim  to  the  throne. 
Hugh,  thereupon,  not  considering  the  great  evils  which* 
weighed  so  heavily  on  his  unfortunate  subjects,  ordered 
the  Greek  fleet  to  turn  back  home  immediately,  while  he 
allowed  the  Mussulmans  to  keep  in  their  power  all  the 
positions  which  they  were  holding  at  the  same  time  stip¬ 
ulating  with  them  that  they  should  occupy  the  summit 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  other  Alpine  heights  and 
would  not  allow  his  rival  to  cross  over  into  France.  Here 
Luitprand  suddenly  stops  in  the  middle  of  his  chronicles 
and  addresses  Hugh  in  the  following  vein  :  “  How  strange, 
indeed,  is  the  manner  in  which  thou  defendest  thy  domin¬ 
ions  !  Herod,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  worldly 
kingdom,  scrupled  not  to  kill  so  many  who  were  innocent ; 
on  the  contrary  thou,  in  order  to  attain  the  identical 
object,  alloweth  them  to  escape  who  are  without  doubt 
criminals  and  lit  to  be  put  to  death.  Verily  thou  hast 
forgotten  the  great  wrath  of  our  Ford  with  Ahah  King  of 
Israel,  who  had  spared  the  life  of  Benadab  King  of  Syria, 
when  the  Lord  spake  unto  him  thus  ;  ‘  As  thou  hast  let 
him  live  whom  I  had  condemned  to  death,  thy  soul  will 
suffer  for  his  sin  and  thv  people  for  his  people.”  Luit¬ 
prand  then  turns  to  the  Great.  St.  Bernard  and  addresses 
the  mountain  as  follows  :  “  How  strange  art  thou  who 
lcaveth  the  most  pious  to  die  and  sheltcreth  the  villanous 
Moors  !  Miscreant !  Thou  dost  not  blush  to  lend  by  pro¬ 
tection  to  those  who  dare  to  shed  Christian  blood  and  live 
on  brigandage !  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words !  Be  thou 
consumed  by  lightning  or  broken  into  a  thousand  particles, 

(1)  Vide  Luitprand’s  account,  ibid.,  p.  404.  Wc  find'  in  the  various 
incidents  of  this  siege  detailed  in  Dclbenc’s  work  l)e  regno  Burgundian 
Iran. ytirauii  et  arelatis.  Lyons,  1002,  in  tto,  and  these  details  have  been 
copied  by  a  number  of  writers,  ifwt  Dclbcno  does  not  quote  any 
authority  ;  and  these  details  as  y  ell  as  a  large  part  of  his  work  seems  to 
have  been  the  product  of  his  own  imagination.  We  will  come  back  to 
this  work  later, 
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or  better  still  replunged  into  Eternal  Chaos.1” 

Vrom  this  time  onwards  the  Mussulmans  became  braver 
and  braver,  and  it  seemed  as  it  they  had  settled  down  in 
Europe  for  ever.  They  .began  to  marry  the  girls  of  the 
land  they  had  now  made  their  own  and  adopt  its  native 
culture,  while  the  local  potentates  exacted  only  a  small 
tribute  from  them.2  Those^who  had  made  the  tops  of 
various  hills  their  home  did  not  fail  to  despatch  such 
travellers  as  displeased  them  in  any  way,  and  exacted 
a  heavy  price  from  others.  “  The  number  of  the  Christ¬ 
ians  whom  they  put  to  death  ”  says  Luitprand,  “was 
so  great  that  few  can  make  a  Correct  estimate  of  those  who 
were  killed.3” 

The  Great  St.  Bernard  was  then  called  Mount  Jupiter, 
whence  the  word  Mont  joux  has  been  derived.  It  is  situa¬ 
ted  between  the*  Valais  and  the  Valley  of  the  Aosta  and 
is  on  the  direct  line*  of  communication  between  Swit¬ 
zerland  and  Italy.  The  Muslims,  alter  becoming  masters 
of  this  extremely  important  point,  poured  out  into  the 
neighbouring  lands. 

The  same  kind  of  ravages  were  committed  in  the 
county  of  Nice  which  Hun  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Arles,  as  well  as  on  the  whole  of  the  Genoese  coast. 
It  seems  that  a  body  of  the  Mussulmans  settled  down  in 
the  town  of  Nice*,  and  even  today  there  is  a  part  of  the 
town  which  is  called  the  Saracen  Quarter.1 

(1)  Luitprand  says  : 

Mons  transin  Jovis,  mirum 
Hand  suetos  pm! ere  sanetos, 

Et  servire  males,  vocitant 
Heu  !  quos  nomine  Mauros. 

Sanguine'  qui  gaiulent  hominum 
Jnvat  et  vi\  ore  rapto. 

Quid  loqimr  ?  eeee  dei  eupio 
Tete  fill  mine:  adjuri, 

Conseissusque  chaos  eunetis 
Fias  tempore  euneto. 

As  it  is  easy  to  gather,  the1  ev  idence  could  not  have  been  direct ;  and 
Muratori,  who  1  as  published  Luitprund's  ehronieh'  in  his  great  collec¬ 
tion,  apparently  ignored  it  altogether  when  he  compiled  his  Italian 
annals  :  for  when  he  comes  to  the  year  912,  lie  mentions  an  alliance 
between  Hugh  and  the  Mussulmans  of  Fraxinet,  he  says  that  he  does 
rot  know  where  the  Mussulmans  had  settled  down.  As  a  matter  of 
tact  whatever  Muratori  says  about  the  incursions  of  the  Muslims  in 
Italy  and  France  is  generally  defective. 

.  *  (2)  Dom  Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol.tLX,  p.  ti. 

(&)  Ibid,  Vol.  Vlll,  p.  207,  and  Luitprand’s  chronicle,  in  Muratori’s 
great  collection,  Vol.  II,  p.  464. 

(4)  Durante  :  Histoire  de  Nice ,  Vol.  I,  p.  150. 
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Lastly  Grenoble  and  the  rieh  valley  of  the  Graisivaudun 
was  oeeupied  by  the  followers  of  Islam,  while  the  Bishop 
of  Grenoble  retired  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Donat  on  the  Rhone, 
a  few  leagues  north  of  Valence,  with  the  relies  of  the  Saints 
and  the  wealth  of  his  Church.1 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Muslims  of  Pied¬ 
mont  erected  a  number  of  fortresses  in  their  new  home 
and  made  them  the  centre  of  their  numerous  expeditions 
as  well  as  places  of  refuge  from  the  enemy.  The  chron¬ 
icler  of  the  Novalese  Abbey  mentions  one  of  these  strong¬ 
holds  which  he  calls  Frascenedellum.  This  may  corre¬ 
spond  to  one  of  two  different  places  ;  there  is  firstly  a 
place  called  Frassineto  near  the  Po,  a  short  distance  from 
Casal,  which  was  once  named  Fraxinetum  either  owing 
to  a  forest  of  ash  trees  close  by,  or  else  in  imitation  of  the 
better  known  Fraxinetum  of  Provence ;  or  it  may  have 
been  the  site  of  a  fortress  now  called  Fenestrelle.  Which¬ 
ever  surmise  may  be  correct,  we  will  quote  the  account  of 
the  Novalese  Abbey  chronicler  who  is  bound  to  have  been 
well  informed  in  that  he  was  himself  a  resident  of  the  place 
he  has  described.  About  the  time  when  the  Mussulmans 
occupied  Frascenedellum  Castle  and  made  it  the  centre 
of  their  forays,  a  native  of  the  country,  Aymon  by  name, 
somehow  or  other  got  himself  admitted  to  their  ranks. 
Now  as  a  rule  the  Saracens  took  with  them  women  and 
children,  mares  and  cows,  jewels  and  other  precious  articles, 
on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  One  day  they  found 
among  the  booty  a  woman  of  striking  beauty,  who  fell 
to  Aymon’s  share ;  but  it  so  happened  that  one  of  the 
officers  superior  to  Aymon  in  rank  claimed  her  and  took 
her  from  him  by  force.  Aymon,  in  order  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  him,  went  and  persuaded  Count  Rodbaldus 

(1)  We  are  not  aware  of  the  exact  date  of  the  capture  of  Grenoble 
by  the  Muslims  ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  inscription  tells  us  that 
even  in  954  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  the  place  was  occupied,  it 
could  not  have  been  much  after  845.  The  following  lines  have  lately 
been  deciphered  on  a  slab  found  on  the  facade  of  a  belfry  built  by 
Bishop  Isarn  of  Grenoble,  bearing  date  LMIIII,  i.e.,  954  (sic.) : 

Per  Mauros  habitanda  diu  Granopolis  ista 
Lipsana  sanctorum  pnesuin  ab  orbe  tollit. 

We  have  taken  this  inscription  from  a  thesis  on  the  environs  by  M.  Jean 
Claude  Marin,  called  Histoire  chronologique  de  Jovinzieux  de  nos  jours 
St.  Donat,  Valence,  1812  in  8vo.  We  think  that  M.  Martin  has  read  and 
interpreted  the  inscription  a  little  incorrectly.  *  In  any  case  what  unqer- 
tainty  there  may  have  been,  hfes  been  removed  by  a  passage  in  a  hymn 
which  used  to  be  sung  in  the  priory  and  which  M.  Martin  himself  quotes  : 
Quum  a  Mauris  habitanda  Grannopolis  esset, 

Lipsana  Sanctorum  praesul  habere  cavet. 
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who  at  that  time  dominated  Upper  Provence,  to  come  and 
.  rid  ^he  country  of  the  foreigner.1  The  Count  welcomed 
Aymon’s  suggestion  most  heartily  and  appealed  to  the 
Lords  and  warriors  of  the  land,  and  when  he  had  collected 
them  he  attacked  the  Saracens  at  all  their  places  of  re¬ 
treat,  at  last  freeing  the  land  of  their  yoke.  The  chronicler 
finishes  his  narrative  by  remarking  that  Aymon’s  family 
still  lived  during  his  lifetime.2' 

About  this  time,  in  952,  the  Huns  had  invaded  Alsace 
and  menaced  the  country  round  about  Mount  Jura. 
Conrad,  the  master  of  Burgundy,  the  Tranche  Comte, 
•Switzerland  and  Dauphine,  thought  it  would  be  well  if 
the  Muslims  could  be  played  against  the  Huns.  He  there¬ 
fore  wrote  to  the  former  as  follows  :  “  These  daeoits  of 
the  Hungarians  !  Why  do  they  want  to  grab  the  land 
which  is  in  your  possession  ?  Is  it  not  better  that  we 
two  should  join  hands  and  drive  them  out  of  the  country  ?” 
In  almost  the  same  breath  he  said  to  the  Huns  :  “  Why  do 
you  always  hold  back  from  me  while  the  Mussulmans 
have  the  richest  and  the  choicest  valleys  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  ?  I  promise  that  if  you  help  me  in  driving  them  out 
l  shall  put  you  in  their  places.”  Conard  also  pointed  out 
to  the  Huns  the  exact  place  where  the  two  armies  might 
meet.  When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  Conrad  took  all 
his  troops  with  him,  and  when  he  saw  the  Muslims  and 
Huns  at  each  others’  throats  and  noticed  that  they  had 
lost  their  energy  considerably,  he  fell  upon  them  and 
prepetrated  the  most  horrible  carnage  and  bloodshed 
conceivable,  so  that  those  among  them  who  escaped  his 
sword  were  sent  to  Arles  and  sold  as  slaves.3 

We  do  not  know  where  this  battle,  which  at  first  sight 
does  not  seem  very  probable,  took  place.  We  know  that 
the  centre  of  the  Muslim  power  was  then  in  Provence  and 
that  the  Huns  poured  into  Prance  through  Alsace  and  the 
Franche  Comte,  so  that  they  must  have  met  somewhere 
in  Savoy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  part,  which  was  then 
called  the  Maurienne,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  for  a  long  time4,  so  much  so  that  certain  writers 
have  fearlessly  put  forward  the  theory  that  the  name, 

(1)  This  is  probably  Rotbaldus  II  Count  of  Folcarqier  who  lived 
about  945.  Vide  Bouehe  :  Histoire.  de  Provence ,  Vol.  II,  p.  30. 

(2)  Muratori :  Rerum  italicarum  scriptores,  Vol.  II,  part  2,  p.  736. 

(8)  Vide  Dom  Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol.  IX,  p.  6  :  also  M.  Pertz’s 

.collection,  Vol.  II,  p.  110.  » 

(4)  We  gather  from  a  letter  of  Bishop  Billiet  of  St.  Jean  de  Mauri- 
enne  who  made  the  history  of  the  country  the  special  subject  of  his 
study,  that  even  now  there  are  many  places  which  recall  the  era  of  the 
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La  Mauricnne,  was  derived  from  the  Moorish  oceupiers 
of  the  country,  although  we  know  for  a  fact  that  it  ,was 
known  by  that  name  even  in  the  sixth  century.1  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  this  fact  which,  with  a  certain  alteration  in  no¬ 
menclature,  is  described  in  the  Roman  de  Garin  de  Lo- 
herain.  This  romance  tells  us  that  the  Maurienne  was 
then  under  the  rule  of  a  prince  named  Thierry  who,  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  Muslim'  potentates,  begged  the  king 
of  France  for  help.2  v  The  French  warriors,  the  most 
prominent  among  whom  were  the  soldiers  from  Lorraine, 
came  to  Lyons  and  descended  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
right  up  to  its  confluence-  with  the  Is  ere.  They  then' 
directed  their  steps  towards  the  north-east  and  found 
the  Mussulmans  stationed  in  a  valley  called  Valprofonde 
where  they  cut  them  to  pieces.3 

About  this  time  the  Muslims  overran  the  whole  of 
Switzerland  and  advanced  right  up  to  the  gates  of  the 
town  of  St.  Gall  near  the  lake  of  Constance.  They  had 
become  so  familiar  with  mountain  warfare  that,  according 
to  a  contemporary  writer,  they  even  surpassed  the  buck 
of  the  desert  in  the  lightness  of  their  feet.  They  no 
doubt  constructed  a  number  of  towers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  the  remains  of  which  arc  still  to  be  seen  today. 
The  same  author  deplores  that  such  an  utter  demoral¬ 
isation  had  set  in  among  the  Christians  that  one  could 
easily  compile  a  large  book  on  the  subject  !  At  last  the 
head  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  named  Walton,  dedicating 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  community,  took  with  him  a 
certain  number  of  courageous  men  armed  with  lances, 
scythes  and  hatchets,  and  cut  the  invaders  to  pieces 

Muslim  occupation  of  those  parts ;  for  instance,  in  t  he  neighbourhood 
of  Modane  there  is  the  Vallon  Sarrnzin  and  the  village  of  Freney.  Wc 
have  already  noted  that  Bouche  is  of  the  same  opinion.  (There  is  a 
Femey  near  Geneva,  which  is  now  called  Fernev- Voltaire  on  account 
of  its  associations  with  the  great  French  philosopher.  Tr.J 

(1)  Vide  the  collection,  Historic  ns  de  France ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  II,  ff. 

(2)  By  a  remarkable  anachronism,  the  poet  supposes  that,  all  these 
facts  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Pepin  the  Short.  Vide  our  Introduc¬ 
tion. 

(3)  Vide  the  Roman  de  Garin ,  Vol.  I,  pp.  73  ff ;  also,  the  Histoire  de 
Hainaut  by  Jacques  de  Guyse,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  270.  If  we  believe  Del- 
bfene’s  De  regno  Burgundw,  p.  124,  the  Mussulmans  were  in  occupation 
of  Savoy  for  a  much  longer  time.  They  remained  masters  of  the  Cules 
Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  opposite  Seysscl  and  were  driven 
awav  from  these  parts  only  in  970 «by  a  Saxon  warrior  whom  Delbfene 
calls*  Geraudus,  and  whom  he  Considers  to  be  the  forefather  of  the  reg¬ 
nant  House  of  Savoy.  But  Delbfene’s  veracity  is  doubted,  and  as 
Guichenon  observes  in  his  Ilisioire  de  Savoy,  the  castle  of  Cules  was  not 
built  till  much  later. 
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while  they  were  asleep.  Some  were  taken  prisoner  while 
others  succeeded  in  escaping.  Those  who  were  taken 
prisoner  were  brought  to  the  abbey,  where  they  entirely 
refused  to  take  any  nourishment  or  even  to  quench  their 
thirst,  and  in  the  end  died  of  sheer  starvation.1 

While  this  victory,  coupled  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Huns  by  the  Germans  which  henceforth  reduced  them 
to  utter  impotence,  gave  the  Swiss  and  their  neighbours 
a  certain  amount  of  rest,  it  at  the  same  time  threw  into 
greater  relief  the  troubles  of  l)auphine,  Provence  and  the 
affected  parts  of  the  Alpine  region.  Moreover,  so  long 
as  the  Muslims  had  their  foothold  in  France  where  they 
continuously  received  help  from  their  brethren  overseas, 
there  was  no  hope  of  rest  from  their  continuous  devasta¬ 
tions.  The  Christian  ruler  who  then  played  the  most 
important  part  in  European  politics  was  Otho,  King  of 
Germany,  later  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  who  earned  by  his 
inherent  capabilities  the  title  of  ‘  the  Great,'.  Otho, 
entered  into  diplomatic  relations  with  the  most  prominent 
rulers  of  his  time,  especially  the  Khalifah  of  Cordova, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  protector  of  the  colony  at  Fraxi- 
net.  A  contemporary  writer  describes  with  great  ad¬ 
miration  the  numerous  presents  which  Otho  received 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  Globe,  and  mentions  among 
other  things  lions,  camels,  monkeys,  ostriches  and  other 
animals  foreign  to  the  lands  of  France  and  Germany.2 
Taking  charge  of  the  cause  of  the  Christians,  Otho  decided 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Cordova.  Unfortunately  ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman  had  used  some  expressions  derogatory  to  Christ¬ 
ianity  in  a  letter  which  he  had  previously  written  to  Otho, 
so  that  Otho  now  considered  it  his  duty  to  choose  a  man 
for  his  diplomatic  mission  who  might  not  only  take  part  in 
the  controversy  but  who  might  actually  try  to  convert 
the  Khalifah  himself.  He  thereupon  hit  upon  John, 
a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Gorze  near  Metz. 

This  happened  in  956.  Both  Christian  and  Arab 
authors  unite  in  extolling  the  magnificence  of  the  court  of 
Cordova.  The  whole  of  Europe  was  filled  with  admiration 
at  the  fine  arts,  manufactures  and  the  polished  manners 

(1)  Chronicle  of  the  abbey  ol'  St.  Gall  in  M.  Pertz’s  collection,  Vol. 
II,  p.  137.  The  chronicler  .sometimes  calls  the  Huns  Agnreni,  a  name 
which  is  applied  to  the  Mussulmans  by  certain  contemporary  writers, 

•and  thus  confuses  his  account.  Hut  at  least  in  this  particular  place  he 
names  the  Saracens  specifically. 

(2)  Witikind,  in  Meibom’s  collection,  Scriptorcs  rerum  germani- 
cartim,  Helmstedt,  1688,  Vol.  1,  p.  658. 
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of  this  centre  of  Islamic  Spain.  ‘Abdu’r-Rahman  main¬ 
tained  direct  relations  with  the  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  Pope  and  a  number  of  the  Christian  princes  of 
Spain,  France,  Germany  and  the  Slav  countries.  The 
Arab  authors  relate  how  Christian  potentates  paid  homage 
to  the  Muslim  Khalifah  and  deemed  it  a  great  honour  if 
that  sovereign  should  deign  to  allow  his  hands  to  be  kissed 
by  their  representative  at  the'  court  of  Cordova.  When¬ 
ever  any  such  'an  bassy  arrived  at  the  capital,  especially 
when  the  ambassador  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
was  received  there,  ‘Abdu’r-Rahman  ordered  the  utmost 
magnificence  to  be  displayed-;  the  richest  of  carpets  were 
spread  in  the  steets  which  the  ambassador  was  to  tread, 
the  royal  bodyguard,  to  the  number  of  a  few  thousand, 
was  ordered  to  stand  at  attention  on  both  sides  of  the 
thoroughfare,  and  the  princes  as  well  as  the  great  officers 
of  state  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  at  the  time  of  the 
reception  of  the  distinguished  guest.  Everywhere 
Imams  delivered  sermons  from  the  pulpits  of  the  mosques 
extolling  the  glory  of  Islam,  while  poets,  whose  writings 
were  appreciated  all  over  the  country,  did  their  best  to 
touch  the  innermost  sentiments  of  the  people  by  their 
choicest  words  and  phrases.1 

Although  John’s  embassy  was  not  received  with  the 
same  enthusiasm,  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  reception  was 
devoid  of  all  solemnity,  We  have  got  a  description  of  this 
embassy  written  by  one  of  the  monk’s  disciples,  and  as 
it  throw's  a  lurid  light  on  the  contemporary  condition  of 
France  and  Spain,  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
quote  a  few  passages  from  it. 

John  was  accompanied  by  one  other  monk,  while  the 
presents  which  the  two  carried  with  them  were  furnished 
by  the  abbey  itself.  John  walked  up  to  Vienne  in  Dau- 
phine,  from  whence  he  took  a  boat  down  the  Rhone  to 
the  sea,  and  thence  to  Barcelona.  At  the  time  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  Catalonia  was  a  French  dependancy  and 
the  frontier  between  the  Muslim  and  Christian  territories 
passed  through  Tortosa  where  one  crossed  over  to  the 
dominions  of  the  Khalifah  of  Cordova .  The  Muslim  gover¬ 
nor  of  Tortosa  who  knew  of  the  embassy  beforehand, 
immediately  allowed  John  toenter  Muslim  territory,  and  the 
monk  had  no  difficulty  in  proceeding  towards  the  capital. 

(1)  Maqqari,  Vol.  I,  pp.  28^—240.  In  order  to  understand  the 
scientific  basis  of  these  relations,  vide  introduction  supra ,  as  well  as 
the  French  translation  of  the  account  of  the  Arab  author  Abdul-Latif 
by  M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  496. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Cordova  the  Khalifah  ordered  all  his 
travelling  expenses  to  be  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury  ; 
he  was  received  at  the  court  in  a  superb  manner  and  was 
put  up  at  a  house  situated  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  Royal 
Palace. 

The  Khalifah  soon  eame  to  know  the  nature  of  the  in¬ 
structions  which  the  monk  had  received  from  the  Emperor. 
He  really  wanted  to  prevent  any  discussion  taking  place, 
as  such  a  discussion  would  but'  be  disagreeable  to  all 
the  parties  concerned,  so  he  requested  the  monk  not  to 
deliver  Otho’s  letter  to  him  at  all  and  to  regard  it  as  en¬ 
tirely  non-existent.  He  said*  that  it  was  not  proper  that 
two  personages  of  such  a  high  station  as  he  himself  and  the. 
Emperor,  should  enter  into  discussions  about  such  matters, 
and  that  the  laws  of  the  land  entirely  forbade  anybody 
whatsoever,  be  he  ruler  or  man-in-the-street,  to  utter  any¬ 
thing  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  Prophet.1  All  these 
arguments,  however,  were  of  no  avail,  and  when  the  Bishop 
of  Cordova  eame  to  see  the  monkish  ambassador,  the  latter 
abused  him  unceremoniously  for  his  weakness  and  for  the 
submission  of  the  native  Christian  to  the  Muslim  in  certain 
principles  of  life,  such  as  abstention  from  eating  pig-meat 
and  the  circumcision  of  Christian  children.  When 
nothing  could  dissuade  the  monk  from  giving  vent  to  his 
opinions  the  Khalifah  entirely  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  him  ;  and  when  the  monk  insisted  on  an  inter¬ 
view,  the  Khalifah  sent  word  to  him  that  he  had  sent  one 
of  the  Spanish  bishops  to  Otho  three  years  before,  and  that 
the  Emperor  had  kept  him  under  his  surveillance  all  this 
time,  so  that  what  he  intended  to  do  was  to  keep  him  as  his 
guest  for  nine  years,  apparently  because  his  own  embassy 
sent  three  years  ago  consisted  of  three  persons. 

Anyhow  depending  on  the  instructions  he  had  received, 
the  ambassador  was  convinced  that  the  Khalifah  would 
send  a  new  envoy  to  Otho  in  order  to  know  whether  he 
was  still  of  the  same  opinion  as  before.  But  the  difficulty 
was  to  find  someone  who  might  be  willing  to  carry  on  this 
diplomatic  mission,  for  there  was  not  a  Mussulman  who 
wished  to  face  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of  speh 
a  long  and  arduous  journey.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
religion  of  the  Muslims  lays  down  the  minutest  details 

(1)  Vide  supra,  p?  143.  We, read  in  the  Ottoman  code  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  “  Whoever  utters  a  blasphemous  phrase  against  God,  His  attrib¬ 

utes,  His  holy  Prophet,  or  His  holy  Book,  would  be  put  to  death 
without  delay.” 

Vide  Mouradgea  d’Ohsson,  8vo.  edition,  Vol.  VI,  p.  244. 
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of  the  ways  of  life,  so  that  they  have  ever  disliked  being  in 
the  midst  of  a  non-Muslim  population.1  It  was  forfthis 
reason  that  the  Muslims  generally  appointed  Christians 
as  their  representatives  abroad,  many  of  whom  belonged 
to  the  religious  orders,  who,  by  their  beliefs  and  their 
social  manners,  could  come  into  direct  contact  with  those 
to  whom  they  were  sent  with  the  least  amount  of  diffi¬ 
culty.  In  the  end,  the  Khaiifah  found  a  Christian  lay¬ 
man,  one  who  could  speak  both  Latin  and  Arabic  with 
equal  facility,  who  was  selected  for  the  mission,  and  was 
later  on  made  a  bishop  by  way  of  award.2 

Over  the  border,  Otho’s  son  and  son-in-law,  who  owned 
a  part  of  the  Emperor’s  land  in  fief,  had  revolted,  so  that 
Otho  had  to  collect  all  the  material  at  his  disposal  in 
order  to  subdue  the  rebellion.  Thus  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  laid  bare  the  state  of  things  then  existing, 
Otho  had  to  make  all  the  concessions  that  were  demanded 
of  him.  The  Khaiifah  thereupon  agreed  to  receive  the 
monk  of  Gorze,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  royal  audience. 

This  monk  had  spent  his  days  at  Cordova  with  the 
greatest  possible  simplicity.  The  Khaiifah  wanted  to 
celebrate  the  day  of  his  reception  with  pomp  and  eclat, 
so  he  sent  word  to  the  monk  to  decrease  the  severity  of 
his  rule  and  to  put  on  a  gorgeous  dress.  But,  the  monk 
replied  to  the  royal  command  that  the  only  beauty  he 
knew  was  that  of  his  own  order.  When  this  reached  the 
Khaiifah  he  thought  that  perhaps  he  had  no  means  to 
purchase  decent  clothes,  so  he  sent  him  ten  pounds  weight 
of  silver  (which  amounts  to  several  thousand  francs  of 
the  present  day)  3;  but  the  monk  distributed  all  this  among 

(1)  Vide  Mouradgea  d’Ohsson :  Tableau  de  1‘Empire  ottoman, 
Vol.  VI,  pp.  212  :  Vol.  V,  ]>.  47.  [The  author  lias  again  distorted  the 
correct  Muslim  point  of  view  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  ease  of 
Muslim  navigation,  for  which  vide  Translator’s  note  at  the  end  of  part  I 
supra.  Howr  was  it  possible  to  propagate  Islam  in  the  known  conti¬ 
nents  if  Muslims  shirked  living  with  their  non-Muslim  fellow  men,  and 
how  was  it  possible  to  act  upon  the  Divine  precept  of  travelling  through 
the  lands  which  recurs  so  often  in  the  Quran  ?  The  attitude  of  the  early 
Muslims  was  just  the  opposite  of  what  our  learned  author  takes  it  to 
have  been.  Tr.j. 

(2)  His  name  was  Ilecemundus  :  On  the  other  hand  Itemundus 

was  the  name  of  a  Spanish  bishop  who  was  a  friend  of  Luitprand’s,  and 
it  was  he  to  whom  he  addressed  his  history.  The  Ilollandistes  have 
inferred  with  some  reason  that  both  these  nam^s  refer  to  one  and  the 
same  person.  * 

(3)  During  the  reign  of  Cflarlemagne  the  pound  was  of  twelve 
ounces,  and  the  pound  of  silver  weighed  nearly  77  Francs,  88  centimes 
of  the  present  French  currency.  When  we  consider  the  great  rareness 
of  silver  in  those  days,  we  must  multiply  this  by  nine  if  we  wish  to  know 
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the  poor,  whereupon  the  Khalifah  gave  him  permission, 
if  h^  liked,  to  come  to  the  audience  chamber  even  wrapped 
in  a  sack,  and  promised  to  receive  him  well  whatever  his 
garb. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  audience  the  whole  town 
of  Cordova  was  up  and  doing.  Troops,  two  deep, 
lined  the  route  ;  here  were  persons  of  Slavonic  extraction, 
holding  their  lances  with  one  end  low  on  the  ground, 
there  men  of  another  nationality  brandishing  their  arms  ; 
on  one  side  were  soldiers  riding  on  mules  at  their  ease, 
on  that  horsemen  leisurely  walking  about  the  road. 
What  surprised  the  ambassador  most  was  the  strange 
costume  of  the  Mussulmans  and  the  varied  expression  on 
their  faces.  Evidently  the  roads  were  not  paved,  and  this, 
added  to  the  fact  that  it  was  summer-time,  was  enough 
to  cause  the  blowing  of  dust  as  the  sea  of  humanity  passed 
hither  and  thither.  In  all  probability  those  who  caused 
a  considerable  amount  of  surprise  to  the  foreigner  were  the 
dervishes  and  the  Muslim  clergy  who  generally  accompany 
the  troops  of  the  Muslim  nations  and  who  are  always 
prominent  in  public  ceremonies.1 

When  the  ambassador  arrived  at  the  palace  he  was 
met  there  by  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the  realm.  He  then 
stepped  on  the  entrance  which  was  covered  with  the  richest 
tapestries  just  like  the  interior  of  the  palace  itself.  He 
found  the  Khalifah  all  by  himself  in  a  salon,  sitting 
on  the  royal  throne  oriental-wise.  When  the  ambassador 
approached  the  royal  presence,  the  Sovereign  extended 
his  hand  to  him  winch  he  duly  kissed.  After  the  prelim¬ 
inary  greetings  which  such  an  occasion  demands,  they 
began  to  converse  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
and  ‘Abdur’ -Rahman  made  profuse  enquiries  about  Otho’s 
power,  his  victories  and  the  great  impression  which  he  had 
made  on  his  contemporaries.  The  Khalifah  had  already 
been  informed  of  the  great  difficulties  which  then  beset 
the  Emperor  owing  to  the  rebellions  of  his  son  and  son- 
in-law  ;  and  in  spite  of  his  flattering  remarks  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  inform  the  ambassador  that  he  took  strong 
exception  to  Otho’s  policy,  at  the  same  time  expressing 

its  actual  value,  so  that  a  pound  of  silver  would  now  be  equal  to  nearly 
712  Francs.  Vide  Essai  sur  les  divisions  territoriales  de  la  Gaule,  by 
M.  Guerard,  Paris,  1838,  pp.  172  $  181. 

(1)  [The  author  seems  to  think  the*  there  is  an  order  of  ecclesiastics 
among  the  Muslims  as  there  is  among  the  Christians.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Muslims  believe  that  Islam  has 
prohibited  priesthood  altogether.  Eng.  Tr.] 
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his  candid  opinion  that  a  potentate  should  never  let  his 
power  and  authority  go  out  of  his  grasp.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  only  a  few  years  since  one  of  ‘Abdu’r-Rahman’s 
own  sons  had  dared  to  feel  his  way  to  the  throne,  but  when 
his  father  had  been  informed  of'  what  was  taking  place, 
he  had  the  rebellion  immediately  crushed.1 

At  last  mention  was  made  of  the  principal  object 
with  which  the  embassy  had  been  sent.  Arab  authors, 
or  at  least  those  of  therti  who  are  known  to  us,  do  not  say 
a  single  word  about  the  Muslim  colony  on  the  Provencal 
coast  and  their  incursions  into  the  interior,  and  this  fact 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  Spanish  Muslims  did  not 
attach  much  weight  to  that  colony.  Nevertheless,  Luit- 
prand,  who  is  himself  a  contemporary  of  the  events  which 
we  are  describing,  tells  us  that  the  colony  was  under  the 
influence  of  the  Khalifah,2  and  the  author  positively 
mentions  that  the  object  of  the  embassy  was  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  devastations  perpetrated  by  the  Mussulmans  of 
France  and  Italy.  Unfortunately  the  description  ab¬ 
ruptly  comes  to  an  end  at  an  extremely  interesting  point, 
right  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  and  as  the  manuscript 
which  contains  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind,  it  is  impossible 
even  to  hope  for  something  more  solid.3 

The  Saracens  were  driven  out  of  Mount  St.  Bernard 
about  960,  but  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  chief 
events  of  this  enterprise.  There  are  certain  later  historians 
who  depend  more  on  the  romantic  accounts  which  were 
current  in  their  days  than  on  historical  accuracy,  and  who 
have  placed  the  scenes  of  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
Mussulmans,  as  well  us  the  adventures  of  Roland,  some¬ 
where  near  these  Alpine  heights.4  Moreover  it  seems  that 
St.  Bernard  of  Menthone  who  built  a  hospice  on  the  top 
of  this  famous  mountain  and  gave  his  name  to  the  entire 
chain,  himself  took  part  in  the  battle,  for  our  authors 
speak  of  the  short  work  which  the  saint  had  to  make  in 
order  to  rid  the  place  of  ‘demons  and  false  gods’  who  were 
still  all-powerful  there.  All  this  shows  that  it  was  only 
with  difficulty  that  the  followers  of  Islam  were  finally 
driven  away  from  this  eminence.5 

(1)  Conde  :  Historia ,  Engs.  Tr.  Vol.  I,  pp.  436 — 441. 

(2)  Muratori  :  Rerum  italicarum  scriptures ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  425  and  460. 

(3)  This  description  is  found  in  the  Acta  sanctorum  ordinis  Sancti 

Benedicti,  by  Mabillons.  s  pp.  404  ff.  4 

(4)  Vide  Bollandiste  collection,  June  15,  Life  of  St.  Bernard  6f 
Menthone ,  p.  1076. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  1077.  Vide  also  Histoire  de  la  destruction  du  paganisms 
ttn  accident  by  M.  Beugnot,  Paris,  1835,  2  Vols.,  in  8vo*  Owing  to  lack 
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^‘Abdu'r-Rahman  died  in  961  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son#  Hakam  II  who  had  been  his  chief  assistant  in  the 
government  for  a  long  time.  Hakam  was  a  prince  of  peace 
and  a  friend  of  letters,  and  right  through  his  reign  Spain 
saw  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  sciences  with  a  success 
never  to  be  surpassed.  In  the  same  way  agriculture 
and  the  industrial  arts  received  all  the  encouragement 
they  deserved.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fierceness  of  the 
earliest  conquerors  had  given  place  to  the  utmost  polish 
in  their  traits,  so  that  their  manners  became  more  chival¬ 
rous  and  this  in  a  nation  where  women  are  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  condemned  to  the  most  unworthy 
position  in  life.  Such  was  the  change  wrought  in  the 
society  that  we  sec  persons  of  the  gentler  sex  gracing  the 
court  by  their  presence  and  taking  part  in  private  gather¬ 
ings,  thus  giving  them  a  special  tone  by  their  natural 
grace  and  the  refinement  of  their  culture.1 

Immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  Hakam  began 
to  wage  war  against  the  Christians  of  Galicia,  Catalonia 
and  the  Asturias  chiefly  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  his  co-religionists.2  But  when  the  Christians  expressed 
their  desire  to  make  peace  with  him,  he  acceded  to  their 
wishes.  The  Va/.irs  of  State  and  the  generals  of  the  army 
thereupon  protested  that  all  good  Mussulmans  were  im¬ 
patient  to  give  another  proof  of  enthusiasm  for  their 
religion  and  advised  him  to  break  the  treaty  of  peace  lately 
entered  into.  Hakam,  however,  was  resolute,  and  refused 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind,  replying  to  them  by  reading  the 
beautiful  verse  of  the  Quran  where  the  Muslims  are  bidden 
to  keep  their  word  religiously,  for  God  will  take  count  of 
all  such  promises.8  So*  far  as  the  count  of  Barcelona  and 
the  Catalan  lords  were  concerned,  Hakam  imposed  on  them 
the  condition  that  they  should  raze  the  fortresses  lying 
near  the  border  and  should  never  take  the  side  of  any 
Christian  prince  against  whom  he  might  be  waging  war. 

of  information  about  the  occupation  of  Groat  St.  Bernard  by  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans,  it  was  attributed  to  the  pagan  deities  right  up  to  the  present 
dav. 

'  (1)  Conde,  Eng.  Tr.  Vol.  I.  pp.  -M3  ff. 

(2)  [But  vide  Dozy.  Eng.  Tr.  p.  448,  where  he  says  that  it  was  the 
Christians  who  failed  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  entered  into 
in  the  time  of  ‘Abdur  Rahman.  Tr.) 

(3)  Ibid.,  Eng.  Tt.  p.  467.  [.The  verse  referred  to  occurs  in  the 
Qhran,  V  (i).  In  spite  of  this  distinct  order,  the  author  says  in  Part 
II  that  the  Muslims  are  allowed  to  break  their  covenants  with  the 
pop-believers  !  Tr.] 
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Provence  and  Dauphirie  were  still  under  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  Mussulmans  whose  attitude  grew  ever  more 
threatening.  It  often  happened  that  a  couple  of  Christian 
lords  quarrelled  with  one  another  and  then  served  as 
pawns  on  the  political  chessboard  of  the  Muslims.  At  this 
time  Otho,  the  conqueror  of  the  Hungarians  and  master 
of  all  Germany,  wanted  to  extend  his  sway  over  Italy 
as  well.  Beranger,  King  of'  Lombardy,  was  forced  to 
quit  his  realm,  and  now*the  German  prince  made  the  Pope 
place  the  Imperial  crown  -on  his  head.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  politics  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  which,  bending 
under  the  foreign  yoke,  was, soon  to  become  a  vast  arena 
of  wars  and  revolutions,  had  already  begun  to  assume  a 
certain  form.  Beranger’s  son,  Adalbert  by  name,  want¬ 
ing  to  recover  the  property  lost  by  his  father,  (according 
to  some  of  our  authorities)1  actually  went  to  request  the 
Muslims  of  Fraxinet  for  help,  and  Pope  John  II,  the  same 
who  had  crowned  Otho,  also  declared  in  favour  of  the  mal¬ 
contents. 

The  Mussulmans  were  driven  out  of  Grenoble  in  965. 
We  have  already  seen  how  Isarn,  Bishop  of  Grenoble, 
had  retired  to  St.  Donat  which  is  situated  on  the  way  to 
Valence.  Now  in  965,  Isarn,  impatient  to  recover  the 
possession  of  his  lost  see,  issued  an  appeal  to  the  nobles, 
warriors  and  farmers  of  the  countryside  ;  and,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Mussulmans  occupied  villages  which 
were  known  for  their  fertility  and  wealth,  it  was  agreed 
that  each  soldier  should  take  possession  of  the  conquered 
parts  in  strict  proportion  to  his  valour  and  service.  This 
partition  of  the  conquered  land  took  place  when  the  Mus¬ 
sulmans  evacuated  Grenoble  and  the  valley  of  the  Graisi- 
vaudun,  and  even  today  such  families  of  Dauphine  as  the 
Aynards  and  the  Montaynards  trace  the  turn  of  their 
fortune  to  this  struggle  with  the  Muslims. 

Isarn’s  see  was  in  the  greatest  possible  confusion,  so 
he  hurried  back  to  establish  order  in  it.  After  he  had  con¬ 
quered  the  valley  and  the  town,  he  declared  himself 
sovereign  lord  of  these  tracts,  while  his  successors  remained 
in  possession  of  a  part  of  it  right  up  to  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.2 

(1)  Alberic  de  Trois-Fontaines  work,  Scriptures  rerum  Germani- 
carum,  accesiones,  in  Leibniz’s  collection,  Leipsicht,  1689,  in  4to.,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  8  &  4. 

(2)  All  the  questions  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  Grenoble 
and  the  valley  of  Graisivaudun  were  enveloped  in  darkness  till  quite 
recently.  We  have  already  come  across  (vide  supra)  an  evidence  of  this 
occupation  which  is  absolutely  undeniable.  On  the  other.hand  there 
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*  All  these  successes  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  power 
of  the  Muslims  was  on  its  downward  path,  and  they  only 

exists  a  charter  in  the  cartulary  of  the  church  of  St.  Hugh  at  Grenoble, 
dated  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  which  begins  as  follows  : 

“  Notum  est  omnibus  Pidelibus  filiis  Gratianopoltanie  ecclesia?, 
quod  post  destructionem  paganorum,  Isarnus  episcopus  tedificavit 
ecclesiam  gratianopolitanam  :  ct  idco  quia  paucos  invenit  habitatores 
in  pnedicto  episcopatu,  collegit  nobiles,  mediocres  et  pauperes  ex 
longinquis  terris,  de  quibus  homihibus  consolata  est  gratianopolitana 
terra  ;  dcditque  laborandum  ;  in  quorum  castra  sive  in  terras  episco¬ 
pus  jam  dictus  retenuit  dominatiojiem  et  servitia,  sicut  utriusque 
partibus  placuit.  Habuit  autem  pned  ictus  episcopus  et  successor 
ejus  Humbertus  praxlictum  episcopatum  sieut  proprius  episcopus 
debet  habere  propriam  terram  et>  propria  castra  per  alodiam,  sicut 
terrain  quarn  abstraxerat  a  gente  pagana.  Nam  generatio  comitum 
istorum,  qui  modo  regnant  per  episcopatum  gratianopolitanum, 
nullus  inventus  fuit  in  diebus  suis,  scilicet  in  diebus  Isarni  episcopi, 
quicomes  vocaretur,  sed  totum  episcopatum  sine  calumnia  pnedict- 
orum  comitum  pned  ictus  episcopus  in  pace  per  alodium  possidebat, 
excepto  hoc  quod  ipse  dederat  ex  sua  spontania  voluntate.  Postisto 
vero  episcopum  succedit  ei  Humbertus  episcopus  in  gratianopolita¬ 
num  ecclesiam  et  habuit  pnedicta  omnia  in  pace,  etc.” 

Vide  Charier  :  Estat  'politique  de  la  province  de  Dauphine ,  Vol.  II, 
p.  G9.  We  find  in  the  same  work,  Vol.  II,  p.  77,  another  charter  taken 
from  the  same  cartulary,  where  mention  is  made  of  thc^territories  which 
were  ceded  by  Isarn  to  Rodolph,  head  of  the  House  of  Aynard,  in  return 
for  his  great  gallantry.  So  far  as  the  cartulary  of  St.  Hugh  (whence 
these  two  extracts)  is  concerned,  vide  the  bulletin  of  the  Historical 
society  of  France,  Vol.  II,  pp.  295  ff. 

In  a  discussion  held  in  1094  between  St.  Hugh  Bishop  of  Grenoble 
and  Guy  archbishop  of  Vienne,  as  regards  the  possession  of  the  priory 
of  St,  Donat,  and  of  another  canton,  it  was  recognised  by  both  parties 
that  in  the  time  of  Isarn  the  14  pagans”,  that  is  to  say  the  Saracens,  had 
occupied  Grenoble,  while  right  through  their  occupation  the  bishop  had 
resided  at  St.  Donat.  The  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  prelates 
now  was  that  while  the  archbishop  of  Vienne  maintained  that  his  pre¬ 
decessor  in  title  had  allowed  Isarn  to  take  refuge  in  the  priory,  St.  Hugh 
put  forward  the  plea  that  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  priory  dated  back  to 
879  when  Boson,  king  of  Provence,  had  made  it  over  to  Grenoble. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  problem  seems  to  be  confused  for  our 
purposes  ;  one  is  that  in  all  the  documents  which  deal  with  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Grenoble  these  foreigners  are  called  ‘pagans  the  other  that  the 
inscription  of  St.  Donat  was  unknown  right  up  to  the  present  day.  It 
was  owing  to  this  reason  that  those  who  are  otherwise  well-informed, 
think  that  the  Muslims  occupied  at  least  some  part  of  the  Grenoble 
country  from  the  time  of  Charles  Martel  right  up  to  the  period  with 
which  we  are  dealing  now.  Vide  Statistique  du  departement  de  la  Drome , 
by  M.  de  Lacroix,  2nd.  edition,  Valence,  1835,  in  4to.,  pp.  72  and  78. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  are  led  to  believe  that  the  Muslims 
had  never  so  much  as  set  their  feet  on  the  land.  Vide  M.  Pilot :  Histoire 
de  Grenoble ,  Grenoble/  1829,  one  # Vol.  in  8vo.  Dom  Brial,  who  in  the 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Historiens  de  France,  p.  757  ff.  has  collected 
various  fragments  dealing  with  the  discussion  between  St,  Hugh  and 
Guy  of  Vienne,  thinks  that  the  word  pagan  stands  for  Muslim,  while  the 
collection  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  point  of  the  occupation  of  the  see  of 
Grenoble  by  the  Mussulmans. 
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helped  to  accentuate  the  desire  for  freedom  and  liberty 
which  manifested  itself  in  all  directions.  In  968 1  the 
Emperor  Oth  o,  who  was  then  busy  with  Italian  affairs, 
proclaimed  his  purpose  to  devote  all  his  attention  to  this 
patriotic  enterprise  1 ;  but  he  died  before  he  could  under¬ 
take  this  work,  so  that  it  was  left  over  for  the  future  that 
some  one  else  should  take  it  upon  himself  to  fulfil  this 
desire. 

A  person  was  at  last'  found  who  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  now  was  to  nominate  him  as  the  leader  of  the  , 
people  in  order  that  he  might  gain  the  respect  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  rulers  as  well.  This  was  St.  Mayeul,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken  and  who  was  now  the  abbot  of  Cluny 
in  Burgundy.  Such  was  the  respect  in  which  his  qualities 
compelled  people  to  hold  him  that  his  name  was  once 
seriously  mentioned  for  the  high  and  exalted  office  of  the 
Papacy.  Mayeul  had  gone  to  Rome  in  order  to  pay  hom¬ 
age  to  the  churches  and  the  saints  and  to  visit  certain  con¬ 
vents  of  his  order  in  that  city.  On  his  way  back  he  passed 
through  Piedmont  and  wished  to  enter  his  monastery  by 
way  of  Mount  Genevre  and  the  Valley  of  Dauphine.  The 
Mussulmans  had  established  themselves  between  Gap  and 
Embrun  on  a  height  which  dominates  the  valley  of  the 
Drac  exactly  opposite  the  bridge  of  Orcieres2.  When  the 
saint  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  a  large  number  of 
pilgrims  and  travellers,  who  had  waited  for  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  cross  over  for  a  long  time,  thought  that  no  better 
occasion  could  offer  itself  than  the  present  one.  There¬ 
upon  the  caravan  began  to  tread  the  path  to  the  West 
but  when  it  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Drac  at  a  spot 
between  the  mountain  and  the  river,  it  found  the  Mussul¬ 
mans  in  possession  of  the  heights  all  round.  The  Muslims, 
a  thousand  strong,  sent  on  them  a  veritable  shower  of 
arrows,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  Christians  tried  their 
best  to  fly  from  the  field,  for  they  were  pressed  on  all  sides, 
and  most,  of  them  were  captured  forthwith,  among  whom 
was  the  saint  himself  He  was  moreover  wounded  in  his 

(1)  Witikind.  in  Meibom’s  collection,  Seri ptores  rerum  german icarutn 
Vol.  I,  p.  601. 

(2)  Pons  Ursarli.  Vide  Dorn  Bouquet's  collection,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  126 
and  127.  The  Orcieres  passage  exists  even  today.  Nobody  has  an 
exact  idea  of  the  route  followed  by  St.  Mayen u  and  it  was  only  after 
the  preparation  of  the  map  of  C&siri  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  study 
of  the  geography  of  France  of  those  remote  days.  Generally  speaking 
the  maps  which  accompany  the  works  of  the  Benedictines  are  defective 
in  spite  of  their  utility  in  other  fields. 
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hand  while  trying  to  protect  the  person  of  one  of  his  com- 
-  pantons. 

All  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  a  secluded  spot.  On 
their  arrival  there,  the  Muslims,  who  were  struck  by  the 
obvious  poverty  of  most  of  the  pilgrims,  went  to  the  saint 
and  inquired  him  as  to  his  means  of  livelihood.  Mayeul 
frankly  confessed  that  while  he  was  born  of  rich  parents  he 
had  given  up  all  his  belongings  and*  taken  a  vow  of  service 
to  the  Almighty,  but  that  he  was  the  abbot  of  the  mon¬ 
astery  which  owned  lands  and  goods  of  great  value.  On 
•  this  the  Saracens,  each  of  whom  wanted  to  have  a  share  of 
the  spoils,  fixed  the  ransom  for  the  abbot  and  the  pris¬ 
oners  at  eighty  thousand  francs1  ;  at  the  same  time  Mayeul 
was  asked  to  send  the  monk  who  was  with  him  to  Cluny 
in  order  to  fetch  the  required  amount,  while  he  was  further 
informed  that  in  case  the  money  was  not  forthcoming 
within  a  certain  fixed  period  of  time,  they  would  put  all 
the  prisoners  to  death. 

When  the  monk  was  about  to  start,  the  abbot  handed 
him  a  letter  beginning  with  the  following  words  :  “  To  the 
Lords  and  Brethren  of  Cluny,  Mayeul,  unlucky  Mayeul, 
prisoner  and  enchained  ;  the  host  of  Belial  has  encircled 
me,  and  the  bowstrings  of  death  have  held  me  fast2”. 
On  reading  this  letter  all  the  inmates  of  the  abbey  were 
in  tears.  They  immediately  collected  all  the  silver  which 
was  found  in  the  monastery,  bai'ed  the  church  of  all  its 
ornaments  and  (when  all  this  was  found  to  be  insufficient), 
they  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  the  pious  men  of  the 
district.  When  the  sum  of  money  demanded  was  finally 
collected  it  was  forthwith  sent  to  the  Saracens  who  received 
it  a  short  time  before  the  appointed  date.  On  receiving 
the  ransom  the  Mussulmans  set  all  their  prisoners  free 
according  to  their  promise. 

When  Mayeul  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  “  infidels  ”, 
he  tried  to  divert  them  from  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
most  criminal  way  of  life.  Putting  on  the  armour  of 
Faith,  says  one  of  the  chroniclers,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  pierce  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  Christ 
by  the  wedge  of  the  Word  of  God.  He  wished  to  prove  to 
the  Mussulmans  the  truth  of  the  Religion  of  Christ,  and 

he  made  it  clear  to  them  that  he  in  whom  they  believed, 

- -  *  . 

*(1)  This  is  the  intrinsic  value,  equahto  about  700,000  Francs  of  the 
'time  when  the  book  was  written.  Vide  supra,  p.  192  as  well  as  Dom 
Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol.  VIII,  pp.  239  and  240.  We  should  also 
consult  the  Bollandiste  collection,  under  May  11. 

(2)  Vide  the  seoond  Book  of  Kings,  chap,  xxii,  verse  5. 
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could  not  free  them  from  the  curse  of  spiritual  death  nor  could 
be  of  any  help  to  them  whatsoever.  On  hearing  this  the  ' 
Muslims  became  furious  and  imprisoned  the  saint  in  the 
depth  of  a  cave.  But  they  soon  regained  their  mildness 
and,  touched  by  the  unalterable  calm  of  the  prisoner,  they 
sought  to  make  his  lot  a  little  better.  Thus  when  he  re¬ 
quired  some  food,  one  of  them,  after  washing  his  hands, 
prepared  a  little  paste, on  his  shield,  cooked  it  and  handed 
it  over  to  him  with  great  respect  and  consideration.  When 
one  of  them  threw  away  the  Bible  which  the  abbot  was 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  him,  his  companions^ 
frankly  objected  to  this  and  remonstrated  that  he  should 
have  a  greater  respect  for  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jesus. 
Our  contemporary  author  remarks  here  with  great  reason 
that  the  Muslims  honour  the  Old  Testament  as  much  as 
the  Christians,  and  regard  Jesus  Christ  as  one  of  the 
Great  Apostles  of  God,  the  only  difference  between  them 
and  the  Christians  being  that  they  consider  him  inferior 
to  Muhammad  and  proclaim  that  the  Light  which  is  destin¬ 
ed  to  guide  the  sons  of  Adam  till  the  end  of  the  World 
was  left  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  Prophet  of  Arabia. 
The  same  author  adds  that  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Mussulmans,  Muhammad  was  descended  from  Ishmael 
son  of  Abraham,  and  that  it  was  not  Isaac  but  Ishmael  who 
was  the  son  of  Abraham’s  real  wife1. 

St.  Mayeul  was  captured  in  972.  It  was  an  event 
which  caused  the  whole  countryside  to  take  up  arms,  and 
Christians  from  all  sides,  young  and  old,  rose  to  avenge 
such  a  terrible  outrage.  There  was  then  near  Sisteron, 
in  a  village  called  Noyers.  a  man  by  name  Bobon  or  Beu- 
von,  who  had  demonstrated  his  enthusiasm  for  liberating 
the  country  more  than  once  before.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  gathering  together  the 
farmers  as  well  as  the  gentry,  in  a  word  all  those  to  whom 
their  religion  and  their  country  were  sacred  and  who  wished 
to  take  part  in  the  glory  of  the  enterprise,  he  built  a  castle 
exactly  opposite  the  fortress  occupied  by  the  Mussulmans. 
What  he  wanted  was  to  observe  their  movements  from  this 
point  of  vantage  and  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
terminating  them.  In  the  zeal  attending  his  pious  wish, 
he  had  prayed  that,  if  he  were  successful  in  ridding  the 
country  of  the  foreigner,  God  should  give  him  the  strength 
to  devote  the  rest  of  hitf  life  to  the  service  of  widows  And 
orphans.  It  was  useless  for  the  Saracens  to  put  difficulties 

(1)  Re.  Muslim  opinion  with  regard  to  Ishmael,  Jesus  Christ  and 
Muhammad,  vide  our  Monumens  arabes,  persons  et  turce,  Vol.  I  and  II. 
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in  iiis  way,  and  all  their  efforts  proved  to  be  utterly  un¬ 
availing.  The  hilloek  on  whieh  the  Muslims  had  built 
-theft  stronghold  was  called  Petra  Irnpia ,  and  even  in  our 
own  day  it  is  called,  in  the  language  of  the  neighbourhood 
Peyro  Empio.  A  short  time  afterwards  it  so  happened 
that,  the  commander  of  the  Muslim  fortress  abducted  the 
wife  of  the  sentry  in  charge  of  the  gate,  and  in  order  to 
take  revenge  for  this  outrage,  the  latter  resolved  to  make 
Bobon’s  entry  an  easy  matter.  ,  At  last  one  evening 
Bobon  came  to  the  citadel  with  his  warriors  and  effected 
the  entry  without  any  obstacle.  All  the  Muslims  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  onslaught  were  put  to  the  sword,  while  others 
including  the  chief  himself  had  to  accept  baptism.1 

About  the  same  period,  the  inhabitants  of  Gap  freed 
themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigners.  We  read  in 
the  local  breviary  that  an  alliance  was  made  between  the 
townsmen  and  a  chief  named  Guillaume  and  that  the 
Muslims  were  attacked  at  all  posts  they  occupied  by 
the  allies.  After  the  extermination  of  the  Mussulmans, 
half  of  the  town  was  given  over  to  the  Bishop  and  the 
Church,  while  the  other  half  was  retained  by  the  captors 
themselves.2 

After  the  liberation  of  Dauphine,  Provence  also  follow¬ 
ed  suit,  but  unfortunately  we  have  not  been  favoured 
with  practically  any  fact  concerning  such  an  important 
event  and  we  only  know  that  the  movement  was  led  by 
one  Guillaume  count  of  Provence3,  perhaps  the  same  Guil¬ 
laume  who  had  recently  made  himself  prominent  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Muslims  from  Gap,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  town  was  then  dependant  on  Provence.1 

Guillaume  had  endeared  himself  to  his  subjects  owing 
to  his  love  of  justice  and  religion.  He  appealed  to  the 
warriors  of  Provence,  lower  Dauphine  and  the  County 

(1)  Bucvoii  has  since  been  canonized.  Vide  his  life  in  the  Bollan- 
diste  collection.  May  22.  His  birthplace  and  the  site  of  all  his  adven¬ 
tures  was  unknown  right  up  to  our  own  day,  and  it  was  mixed  up  with 
Fraxinet.  It  did  not  strike  any  one  that  even  today  there  is  a  place 
near  Sisteron  called  Fraissinie.  The  details  of  tiie  locality  of  which  we 
are  writing,  were  made  known  to  us  by  M.  de  Laplane,  who  once  held 
the  oftice  of  sub-prefect,  and  who  was  a  native  of  Sisteron.  lie  had  made 
a  study  of  the  medieval  history  of  France.  Vide  also  Bouche:  Vol.  I, 
p.  240. 

(2)  Bouche  :  Jlistoire  de  Prove  nee ,  Vol.  11,  p.  44. 

#  (8)  Dom  Bouquet’??  collection. •Vol.  VIII,  p.  240. 

•  (4)  Provence  was  itself  a  part  of  tht  Kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which 

was  then  under  the  sway  of  Conrad,  surnamed  the  Pacific  to  whom  we 
have  already  referred. 
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of  Nice,  and  began  to  put  things  in  order  for  an  attack/on 
Fraxinet,  itself.  On  their  side  the  Mussulmans  saw  that 
they  were  being  followed  right  up  to  their  last  foothold,  • 
and  uniting  all  their  forces  they  came  down  from  their 
mountainous  resort  in  serried  ranks.  It  seems  that  the 
first  engagement  took  place  at  a  spot  called  Tourtour  near 
Draguignan,  where  there  is  still  extant  a  tower  which  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  in  .memory  of  the  battle.1 2 *  In 
this  encounter  the  Muslims  were  forced  back  to  their 
stronghold  with  the  Christians  at  their  heels.  It  was 
utterly  useless  for  the  former  to  offer  any  resistance,  for 
the  latter  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  placed  in  their  , 
path,  and  the  day  ended  in  'the  rout  of  the  Saracens  who 
left  the  castle  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  fled  to  the 
nearest  forest.  The  Christians,  however,  did  not  leave 
them  alone  even  there  with  the  result  that  most  of  them 
were  either  killed  or  imprisoned  and  the  rest  forced  to  lay 
down  their  arms.4 

Not  only  were  all  the  Saracens  who  submitted  to  the 
victors  spared,  but  the  Christians  also  left  those  Muslims 
alone  who  were  then  inhabiting  the  neighbouring  villages. 

A  number  of  them  were  made  serfs  attached  cither  to  the 
churches  or  to  various  landlords  of  the  locality  while  others 
became  Christians  and  completely  lost  their  identity  by 
mixing  with  the  population  in  course  of  time,  the  former 

(1)  Bouelic  :  His  to  hr  de  Provence ,  Vol.  II,  p.  12. 

(2)  Vide  the  collection  entitled  the  llistoriens  de  Fiance,  Vol.  IX,  p. 
127.  Probably  a  number  of  Muslims  took  advantage  of  the  sea-route 
and  embarked"  for  Spain,  Sicily  and  northern  Africa.  If  we  believe  in 
what  d’Herbclot  says  in  his  Bibliotheque  Orientate  (under  the  word 
Moczz)  and  in  what  Cardonne  says  in  liis  Hi.stoire  des  M mires  d'Afrique, 

Vol.  II,  p.  82.,  the  Muslims  were  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
about  this  time,  and  in  970  the  Khailfah  Mu‘izz,  whose  armies  had  con¬ 
quered  Egypt,  passed  through  Sardinia  on  his  way  to  his  new  territories, 
stopping  there  for  a  whole  year.  M.  Mirnaut  also  accepts  the  fact  of 
this  occupation  in  his  Hi.stoire  de  Sardaigne,  Vol.  I,  p.  93.  Nevertheless 

it  is  without  any  foundation,  for  the  Arab  author  Novayry  says  on  the. 
authority  of  the  sources  of  dTIerbelot  and  Cardonne,  that  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Egypt,  the  Khalifah  Mu'izz  stayed  in  his  castle  Snrdunnya 
near  the  city  of  Qairuan  in  Africa  for  a  year.  Vide  the  collection  entitled 
Notices  et  krtruits  des  manuscripts,  Vol.  XII,  p.  483.  In  his  De  regno 
Burgundhc  (p.  146)  Delbene  also  supposes  that  the  Muslims  were  masters 
of  Sardinia  as  well  as  of  Corsica.  He  says  that  there  was  a  chief  named 
Musectus  or  Muget  against  whom  the  Count  of  Provence  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Genoese  and  the  Pisans.  Delbene  mentions  a  Muslim  chief 
who  invaded  Sardinia  and  against  whose  invasions  the  Pisans  had  tp 
defend  themselves  ;  but  this  chief  whose  real  name  was  Mujalhd,  does 
not  come  on  the  stage  of  History  till  thirty  years  later.  We  will  discuss 
this  point  further  on. 
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keeping  their  distinct  nationality  for  a  long  time  to  come 
as  wy:1  shall  see  later. 

The  castle  of  Fraxinet  was  captured  about  975.  It  had 
been  under  the  domination  of  the  Mussu  lnjans  for  more  than 
eighty  years,  and  as  it  was  the  centre  of  the  Muslim  col¬ 
onies  in  France,  northern  Italy  and  Switzerland,  it  must  have 
contained  a  vast  amount  of  wealth.  All  that  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors  was  distributed  among  the  soldiers  ; 
while,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  the  countryside  round  about 
the  castle  had  been  completely’ devastated  for  miles  and 
miles,  Count  Guillaume  further  rewarded  the  enthusiasm 
*of  the  leaders  of  the  army  by  gifts  of  land.  We  read  the 
name  of  Gibellin  de  Grimaldi,  a  Genoese  by  birth,  among 
those  who  were  not  only  present  at  the  time  of  the  distrib¬ 
ution  but  who  actually  received  a  part  of  the  country 
near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Tropes,  a  place  which  is  called  Gulf 
of  Grimaud  after  him  even  to  the  present  day.1 

We  also  read  of  a  Christian  warrior  who  became  the 
lord  of  the  town  of  Castellane  in  the  modern  department  of 
Basses-Alpes.  It  is  possible  that  the  rise  of  the  House 
of  Castellane  depended  on  the  exploits  of  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  family  in  the  locality.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Riez  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Basses-Alpes,  a  town  which  even  now  celebrates 
its  deliverance  from  the  foreigners  by  sham  fights  held  every 
year  during  the  Whitsun  festival.2 

We  can  quite  imagine  that  the  Church  was  not  forgot¬ 
ten  in  this  distribution  of  booty,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Bishops  of  Frejus,  Nice,  etc,,  received  large  amounts  of 
land2.  We  know  that  no  paid  of  the  population  of  the 
country  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Muslims  as 
the  clergy,  and  we  sec  the  Christian  divines  at  the  head  of 
every  attempt  made  to  rid  the  country  of  the  domination 
of  the  Muslims. 

There  were  certain  villages,  such  as  those  near  Toulon, 
which  had  been  entirely  depleted  of  their  inhabitants. 
As  there  was  little  evidence  as  to  who  was  their  rightful 

(1)  Houchc  :  II istoi re  de  Provence,  Vol .  II.  p.  12.  Bmiche  lias 

quoted  a  charter  dated  980  by  which  Guillaume  gave  over  the  Gulf  of 
Grimaud  to  Gibelin  de  Grimaldi.  Papon,  in  his  II isloire  de  Provence, 
Vol.  II,  p.  171,  however,  does  not  accept  the  deed  as  authoritative  :  but 
we  do  not  think  that  hi*  arguments  against  the  transfer  itself  are  con- 
chfsive.  ’ 

(2)  Vide  Millin  :  Voyages  dans  les  departments  du  midi  de  la  France, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  54. 

(3)  Vide  Gallia  Christiana ,  Vol.  I,  p.  425. 
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owner,  there  hurried  to  sueh  localities  a  host  of  peolat 
eager  to  snatch  the  prize.  Guillaume  thereupon 
from  his  residence  at  Arles  and  personally  supervised 
partition  of  the  land  among  the  bourgeois,  the  lords  ah, 
the  churches1.  Thus  the  ruined  villages  began  to  rise 
gradually  from  their  cinders,  and  the  villagers  who  had 
been  without  any  means  of  communication  for  a  long  time, 
began  to  deal  with  each  other  as  before. 

The  quality  of  devotion  which  was  a  part  of 
Guillaume’s  inherent  character  was  reciprocated  in  the 
great  loyalty  of  his  subjects  towards  him  ;  and  when  he 
died,  the  voice  of  the  people  dubbed,  him  with  the 
glorious  name  of  the  Father  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Castle  of  Fraxinet  was  retaken 
by  the  Christians  some  time  about  the  year  975.  After 
this  loss  the  Mussulmans  had  absolutj.ey  no  foothold 
on  the  soil  of  France2,  and  as  the  Chrif  lans  of  Northern 
Spain  had  continued  their  victorious  c-  rcer  and  had  kept 
the  rich  provinces  which  the'’  ,laa  wrested  from  the 


(1)  Apropos  this  subject,  th 
dated 

sima  Collection 

Guillaume,  ViscounT  01  Marseilles,  Nfjnq)us 

u  Cum  gens  pagan  a  fuisset  c  V  •  ,  uis,  videlicet  de  Fraxineto, 

expulsa,  et  terra  Tolonensis  cocj  ^  ]  estiri  et  a  cultoribus  coli, 

unusquisque  secundum  proj)riam  \  Utem  rapiebat  terram,  trans- 
grediens  terminos  ad  suam  possession0!11  ‘  Quapropter  illi  qui  poten- 
tiores  videbanter  esse,  altercationes  fae11^  impingebant  so  ad  invicem 


rapientes  terrain  ad  posse,  videlicet  Wihelmus  vicecomes,  et  Pontius 
de  Fossis.  Qui  Pontius  pergens  ad  eomitem,  dixit  ei :  Do  mine  comes , 
ecce  tenas  soluta  est  a  vinculo  pagarnv  gentnis  ;  tradita  est  in  manu  tua 
donatione  regis  :  idea  roganms  ui  per  gas  illuc  et  mittas  terminos  inter 
oppida  et  castras  et  terram  samiuariam  :  nam  tuae  potestatu ■  est  termi - 
Hare  et  uniquique  distribuere  quantum  tibi  placiium  fait.  Quod  ille,  ut 
audivit,  concessit  :  et  eontinuo  ascendens  in  suis  equis  perrexit. 
Cumque  fuisset  infra  fines  cathedra  villa4,  coepit  inquirere  nomina 
montium  et  concava  vallium  et  aquarum  et  fontium.” 

(2)  After  having  taken  the  Saracens  over  the  Alps,  the  contem¬ 
porary  chronicles  make  them  come  back  gradually  to  the  coasts  from 
which  they  had  led  their  incursions  inland.  We  think  that  this  part  of 
the  story  as  related  by  the  chroniclers  is  extremely  faulty.  If  some 
bands  of  the  Muslims  had  really  been  left  in  the  Alpine  valleys,  we  think 
that  they  must  have  embraced  Christianity  or  else  were  reduced  to 
serfdom.  Nevertheless  Delbcne  {De  regno  Burgundian  pp.  169  &  187) 
thinks  that  after  980  and  even  1000  A.  C.  there  were  some  Mussulmans  in 
the  Alpine  regions,  and  that  their  remarkable  defeat  was,  due  to  a  person 
of  Saxon  parentage  whom  he  calls*  Geroldus,  Guillaume  Geraud  or 
B6raud  about  whom  we  have  dtready  spoken.  Delbene  ought  to  have 
cited  some  really  good  authorities  in  support  of  this  statement,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Guillaume  Geraud  must  have  been  too  young  then  to 
fight  the  Muslims.  We  cannto  rely  on  Delb6ne’s  authority. 
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fecens  during  the  last  two  hundred  years,  it  seemed  as 

foe  followers  of  the  Bible  in  France  had  nothing  whatever 

tear  from  the  followers  of  the  Quran,  and  that  the  only 
CaCnace  to  France  now  was  that  of  the  raids  of  the  Muslim 
seamen  who  were  still  at  their  marauding  work.  But 
when,  after  the  death  of  the  Khalifah  Makam  in  976, 
the  throne  was  occupied  by  his  imbecile  son,  the  reins  of 
government  really  passed  to  a'man,  at  once  active  and  brave, 
a  man  whose  ambition  was  to  revive  the  ideas  of  the  earlier 
warriors  of  Islam,  and  who  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  a  more  civilized  age  to  help  him,  led  his  campaign  against 
the  Christians  of  Spain  and  the  neighbouring  lands  with 
the  view  of  gaining  complete  ascendency  over  them.  This 
was  Muhammad,  later  called  Al-Mansur  or  the  Victorious 
owing  to  his  brilliant  exploits,  the  Ilajib  or  Chamberlain 
of  the  Khalifah,  a  dignity  which  was  very  much  akin 
to  the  French  Mayoralty  of  the  Palace.  The  moment  he 
took  the  reins  of  government  in  his  hands,  Muhammad 
began  to  put  the  affairs  of  the  African  provinces  in  order, 
so  that  the  lost  prestige  of  the  Cordovan  government 
might  be  revived.  While  he  managed  to  draw  a  number 
of  soldiers  from  those  lands,  he  made  an  appeal  to  his 
robust  countrymen  and  those  young  men  who  had  begun 
to  complain  that  they  were  being  forced  to  live  a  life  of 
complete  inaction.  Although  no  lighting  was  then  in 
progress  between  the  Christians  and  the  Mussulmans, 
still  Almanzor,  as  he  was  called  by  later  European  histori¬ 
ans,  was  preparing  to  draw  the  sword  out  of  its  scabbard. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Spanish  Muslims  were  all 
descended  from  forefathers  who  had  their  original  homes 
in  warmer  latitudes,  and  it  was  only  with  a  certain  amount 
of  hardship  that  they  were  able  to  bear  the  rigour  of  the 
northern  cold  weather.  Moreover,  except  for  the  body¬ 
guard  of  the  Khalifah,  there  was  no  standing  army  in  the 
country,  so  that  the  troops  were  temporarily  recruited 
for  every  individual  campaign.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  only  possible  for  Almanzor  to  send  out  military 
expeditions  during  the  summer  months.  In  spite  of 
these  limitations  as  to  season  the  number  of  these  ex¬ 
peditions  during  the  space  of  twenty -seven  years  was  fifty- 
six,  and  as  an  Arab  author  says,  in  none  of  these  was  his 
banner  seen  to  bow  down  before  the  enemy.1 

The  Muslim  troops  were  almost  always  composed  of 
cavalry  ;  they  fell  on  places  whete  they  were  least  expected, 
and  it  was  their  wont  to  put  all  those  to  death  who  carried 

(1)  [Maqqari,  Vol.  I,  p.  258.  Tr.] 
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arms,  make  women  and  children  slaves,  take  everything 
they  could  carry  and  destroy  the  rest.  At  the  end  of  such 
expeditions  the  slave  markets  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Lisbon 
and  Granada  were  full  of  Christian  slaves  ready  to  be  put 
to  auction  and,  after  being  sold,  they  were  taken  to  Africa, 
Egypt  and  other  Islamic  countries.  Almanzor  thought 
that  his  success  against  the  Christians  was  a  special  mark 
of  Divine  Favour.  He  always  carried  a  collin  with  him 
in  which  he  wanted  to  be  buried,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
battle  in  which  he  took  part,  he  shook  off  the  dust  wrhich 
covered  his  clothes  into  this  box,  hoping  that  with  this 
dust  as  his  bedding,  he  would  enter  Paradise  after  his 
death.1 

The  Christian  provinces  of  Castillo,  Leon.  Navarre, 
Aragon  and  Catalonia  right  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Gascony 
and  the  Languedoc,  were  in  turn  laid  waste  by  t  he  arms 
of  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  might  of  Almanzor  was  felt 
in  regions  where  the  Islamic  banner  had  never  flown 
before.  Even  St.  James  of  Campostclla  in  Galicia,  the 
holiest  place  of  the  Christians  of  Spain,  had  to  bow  down 
before  the  might  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  town  was 
burnt  down,  and  the  conquerors  carried  with  them  the 
bells  of  the  church  of  St.  James  to  Cordova  where  they 
were  utilised  as  lamps  in  the  great  mosque.  In  order  to 
make  his  victory  as  impressive  as  possible,  Almanzor 
ordered  that  these  bells  should  be  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  Christian  prisoners  right  up  to  the  capital  which  lay 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  leagues.  We  shall 
see  later  that  when  the  Christians  entered  Cordova  as 
conquerors  they  ordered  their  Muslim  prisoners  to  carry 
these  identical  bells  back  to  Galicia.2 

This  would  have  been  the  lot  of  all  the  Christians  of 
Spain  if  they  had  not  put  an  end  to  their  internecine1  feuds 
and  if  they  had  not  been  helped  by  their  friends  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  Kings  of  Leon  and 
Navarre,  the  Count  of  Castille  and  other  Christian  chiefs 

(1)  Maqqari,  1860,  Vol.  I,  p.  266.  [The  author  has  misunderstood 
the  passage.  What  Maqqari  says  is  that  Mansur  always  kept  Hanut 
with  him  which  is  the  scented  powder  which  is  generally  rubbed  on 
the  body  of  dead  Muslims.  Moreover  he  also  kept  his  shroud  with  him, 
in  which  his  mortal  remains  were  finally  wrapped  before  being  buried  ; 
this  shroud  was  woven  by  his  own  daughters  and  the  material  came  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  private  estate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was 
no  coffin,  while  the  dust  from  the  various  battlefields  was  collected  in  a  • 
small  cloth-bag  which  the  great  statesman  and  general  likewise  carried. 
Tr.] 

(2)  Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  270—272. 
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swtke  to  devote  all  their  strength  to  furthering  the  common 
cause  and  abjure  the  spirit  of  discord  ;  priests  and  monks 
'  toolc  up  arms  and  claimed  that  they  were  the  real  leaders 
of  the  people  while  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  warriors 
of  Gascony,  the  Languedoc,  Provence  and  other  provinces 
of  France.  The  result  of  all  this  propaganda  was  that  a 
formidable  Christian  army  gathered  together  on  the  border 
of  Old  Castille,  while  on  his  side  Almanzor  collected  all 
the  forces  which  he  had  at  his  command.  In  point  of 
fact  it  was  the  determination  of,  both  sides  either  to  win  or 
fall.  The  armies  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Soria  near  the 
^sources  of  the  Ducro.  The  action  was  terrible  and  lasted 
the  whole  day  ;  blood  flowed*  in  torrents,  for  neither  side 
wished  to  give  way,  though  the  Christians  witli  their  fully 
caparisoned  horses  and  armed  soldiers  were  in  a  better 
position  to  save  themselves.  Night  came,  and  Almanzor, 
who  was  wounded  in  a  number  of  places,  retired  to  his 
tent  with  the  idea  of  recommencing  the  battle  the  next 
day.  He  waited  for  his  generals  and  Emirs  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  in  order  to  formulate  some  programme  of  attack 
for  the  next  day,  and  when  he  demanded  why  they  were 
not  coming,  he  was  told  that  the  Emirs  as  well  as  the 
generals  had  all  been  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  He 
then  knew'  that  he  had  finally  been  defeated,  and  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  live  any  longer,  he  refused  to  be  treated  in  any 
way  and  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  His  mortal  remains 
were  then  shrouded  in  the  dress  he  wore  on  the  fateful 
day  and  he  was  duly  buried  in  the  coffin  which  he  used  to 
carry  about  for  the  purpose.  His  tomb  may  still  be  visited 
in  the  town  of  Medina-Celi.2 

(1)  Dom  Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol.  X,  p.  21. 

(2)  While  Almanzor  was  at  the  helm  of  state,  he  had  not  only 
conquered  his  enemies  on  the  field  of  battle  but  also  patronised  learning 
and  art  and  had  a  love  for  industry  and  agriculture.  Never  had  the 
Muslims  of  Spain  prospered  to  such  an  extent  as  during  his  term  of 
oflicc.  This  was  the  time  when  the  ideas  of  chivalry  were  beginning  to 
take  shape,  and  with  them  a  lofty  sentiment  of  honour,  respect  for 
the  fair  sex  and  other  sentiments  which  were  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  ideas  current  among  the  people.  Nevertheless  it  is  our  duty  to 
say  that  M.  Viardot  in  his  Scenes  de  moeurs  arabes  en  Espngne  en  dixieme 
siecle,  has  gone  too  far  in  saying  that  from  the  time  of  Almanzor  the 
Mussulmans  of  Spain  had  progressed  far  in  the  principles  of  chivalry 
such  as  was  developed  later  in  Christian  lands.  M.  Viardot  ought  to 
have  given  some  evidence  of  the  facts  which  he  has  put  forward, 
specially  such  as  have  npt  been  mentioned  by  contemporary  chroniclers. 

,  [Our  author’s  version  of  A1  Msfnsur’s  death  seems  to  be  different  to 
’  that  given  by  Dozy  (Eng.  Tr.  pp.  552*and  553)  who  says  that  he  was 
successful  in  his  last  campaign  as  he  had  been  victorious  right  through  his 
life,  but  while  on  his  way  back  home  he  was  struck  by  disease  and  died 
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Almanzor  died  in  1002.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  fpon 
‘Abdul-Malik  as  the  head  of  the  Cordovan  government ; 
but  he  also  died  in  1008,  and  with  the  father  and  son 
ended  the  glory  of  Muslim  Spain.  The  country  was  rent 
by  a  civil  war,  governments  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession,  the  spirit  of  partriotism  was  considerably 
weakened  and  the  Muslims  of  Spain  began  to  tread  their 
downward  course. 

With  all  these  things  happening  round  about  them  it 
was  easy  for  the  Christians  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain  to  go  back  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  themselves  antagonistic  to  one 
another.  There  was  no  more  unity  between  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Navarre  and  Galicia  than  between  those  two  states 
and  their  natural  enemies  the  Muslims.  Now  it  often 
happened  during  the  civil  wars  among  the  Saracens  that 
the  Christians  were  called  to  help  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  they  decided  which  party  to  side  with  according  to  the 
advantage  which  might  accrue  to  them.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  the  Christians  found  themselves  at  daggers 
drawn  with  one  another,  and  in  these  feuds  even  the  bishops 
are  known  to  have  taken  part.  In  1009  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Mussulmans  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cordova,  and  the  party  supported  by  the  Christians  of 
Castille  completely  routed  the  other.  The  vanquished 
thereupon  appealed  to  the  Christians  of  Catalonia  who  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  request  by  advancing  right  up  to  the  centre 
of  Andalusia.  In  the  battle  which  now  ensued,  there 
perished  three  bishops  as  well  as  Ermangaud,  Count  of 
Urgel,  the  same  who  had  but  a  short  time  before  filled  the 
whole  land  with  the  din  of  his  exploits. 

Most  of  the  Mussulmans  looked  upon  these  alliances 
with  horror,  and  whenever  a  Christian  fell  into  their 
hands  in  the  course  of  a  battle,  they  were  ruthless  in  the 
manifestation  of  their  feelings  towards  him.  A  French 
chronicler  states  how  the  Saracens  cut  off  Ermangaud’s 
head  and  how  their  leader  had  the  skull  filled  with  gold 

before  he  readied  Cordova.  Dozy  does  not  mention  the  “  last  defeat  ” 
described  by  Reinaud.  Maqqari  (V'ol.  I,  p.  259).  has  quoted  the 
beautiful  lines  inscribed  on  Al-Mansur’s  tomb,  which  might  be  freely 
translated  thus  : 

“  His  remains  tell  thee  of  his  great  deeds 
As  if  thy  very  eyes  had  met  them  : 

In  the  name  of  the  Almighty  the  like  of  him  has  never 

been  brought  by  Time 
Nor  been  produced  by  any  clime  ” 

Tr.J 
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ant  never  parted  with  it  in  all  the  subsequent  wars  in 
whafch  he  took  part,.1 

We  shall  end  our  narrative  here.  The  Muslims  of 
Spain  were  never  again  strong  enough  to  invade  France, 
while  in  France  herself  was  beginning  a  new  era  which  was 
to  give  her  prosperity  and  glory  for  a  very  long  time  to 
come.  In  987  the  weakness  of  the  unworthy  scions  of 
the  royal  House*  of  Charlemagne  was  superseded  by  the 
vigorous  race  of  the  Capetians  ;  find  on  the  other  hand 
the  Normans,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian  religion, 
had  begun  to  prefer  agriculture  to  brigandage  and  had 
settled  down  in  the  rich  part  -of  France  to  which  they  gave 
their  name,  a  policy  which  was  pursued  by  the  Huns  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Christian  Europe  soon  became 
like  one  vast  republic  where  human  passions  continued 
to  play  their  inevitable  role,  but  where  little  by  little  was 
evolved  a  code  of  conduct  which  was  to  make  that  con¬ 
tinent  the  leader  of  the  civilization  of  the  world.2 

Nevertheless  the  coast  of  southern  France  as  well  as 
that  of  Italy  continued  to  be  overrun  by  Muslim 
seamen.  In  1008  the  Spanish  Mussulmans  made  a  de¬ 
scent  on  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Antibes  and  carried  off 
with  them,  among  others,  a  number  of  the  clergy.  In 
the  same  way,  in  1019,  some  Muslims  disembarked  oppo¬ 
site  Narbonne  under  cover  of  darkness  ;  hoping,  according 
to  the  story  of  a  contemporary  chronicler,  to  capture  it 
without  much  difficulty.  They  tried  to  force  their  en¬ 
trance  into  the  city,  but  the  inhabitants,  who  were  led  by 
the  clergy,  fell  upon  them  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Those 
of  the  invaders  who  were  not  killed  were  imprisoned  and 
sold  as  common  slaves,  of  whom  twenty  of  colossal  stature 
were  sent  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martial  at  Limoges.  When 
they  arrived  at  their  destination,  the  abbot  kept  two  for 
his  personal  service,  while  he  distributed  the  rest  among 
such  strangers  as  happened  to  be  then  at  Limoges.  The 
chronicler  remarks  that  these  prisoners  did  not  speak  the 
Saracenic  (Arabic)  language  but  spoke  a  dialect  which 
seemed  to  them  something  like  the  barking  of  puppies/1 

(1)  Collection  of  Historiens  de  France  Vol.  X,  p.  148. 

(2)  We  sec  that  ever  since  950  the  state  of  affairs  has  changed 
slightly  for  the  better.  It  is  certain  that  the  need  for  mutual  defence 
and  the  feeling  for  human  dignity  has  enriched  the  spirit  by  a  certain 

.amount  of  energy,  ft  is  about  9his  time  that  the  mutual  association  of 
citizens  and  municipal  franchises  spriftg  up  in  France  and  the  adjoining 
lands,  and  we  see  the  republics  of  Italy  and  the  states  of  Marseilles  and 
Arles  for  the  first  time  in  this  period. 

(3)  Dom  Bouquet’s  collection  Vol.  X,  p.  155, 
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In  1047  the  island  of  Lerins,  which  had  been  underfthe 
Muslim  domination  three  hundred  years  before,  was  a<gain. 
invaded,  and  a  number  of  monks  carried  back  to  Spain. 
It  was  in  order  to  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Muslims 
that  Isarn,  the  abbot  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  went 
personally  to  the  peninsula.1 

These  raids  by  Muslim  seamen  were  partly  the  result 
of  the  internecine  wars  which  were  then  being  waged 
among  the  Spanish  Muslims  themselves.  Some  of  the 
Muslims,  now  the  conquerors,  now  the  vanquished  victims 
of  their  own  unsuccessful  attempts,  took  to  the  sea  in 
order  to  try  their  luck  on  the  Christian  toasts.  Among 
such  adventurers  the  contemporary  chroniclers  name 
one  Mujahid  who  had  made  himself  the  master  of  Denia 
and  the  Balearic  islands,  and  who,  under  the  corrupted 
form  of  Mujet  or  Musectus,  became  the  terror  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  as  well  as  of  the  coast¬ 
line  of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  The  amount  of  booty  captured 
by  Mujahid’s  soldiers  was  so  great  that  they  carried  quivers 
made  of  gold  or  silver  after  the  example  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  a  battle  which  took  place  between  the  Christians 
and  the  Muslims  the  Christians  defeated  their  adversaries 
and  sent  a  part  of  their  booty  to  the  abbey  of  Cluny  in 
order  to  give  religious  sanction  to  their  victory.2 

These  incursions  into  France  by  sea  continued  up  to  the 
great  development  of  the  French  navy  and  did  not  really 
come  to  an  end  till  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by  the  French. 
The  coast  of  Provence  and  the  Languedoc  furnished  the 
foreigners  with  convenient  places  of  retreat  whence  they 
could  carry  their  sword  right  into  the  heart  of  France. 
While  ever  since  the  days  of  Charles  Martel  the  town  of 
Maguelone  had  been  covered  by  its  own  ruins,  the  port 
had  often  been  visited  by  the  Muslims,  and  was  thereupon 
called  Port  Sarrazin.  This  state  of  affairs  finally  ended  in 
1040  when  Bishop  Arnaud  had  the  town  rebuilt  and  gave 
a  new  bearing  to  the  port.  We  can  also  cite  the  case  of 
Martigues,  a  town  where  some  buildings  are  still  to  be  seen 
which  are  considered  to  be  Saracenic  in  style,  while  the 

(1)  Mabillon  :  Annales  Benedictini,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  489  &  493. 

(2)  Cf.  Conde  :  Historia,  Vol.  I,  pp.  590,  591  and  595,  as  well  as 
Dom  Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol  X,  pp.  52  and  156.  The  accounts  of  his 
exploits  have  been  erroneously  related  ••by  M.  Miraaut  in  his  Histoire  de 
Sardaigne,  Vol.  I,  pp.  93  ff.  Moreover  we  can  hardly  conciliate  certain 
details  with  what  has  been  described  in  the  writings  of  some  Italian 
writers.  Vide  Stooda  di  Sardegna,  by  M.  Manno,  Turin,  1826,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  168  If. 
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casi  of  Hyeres  is  also  to  the  point.1 

From  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  however, 
the  invasions  of  the  Mussulmans  became  less  and  less 
frequent  every  day.  In  901  the  island  of  Crete  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  while  about  the  year  1050  the 
Saracens  were  driven  out  of  southern  Italy  by  a  handful 
of  Normans  and  lost  their  deamination  over  Sicily  for  ever. 
The  Christians  of  Sicily  now  took  the  offensive  and  invaded 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  where  their  flag  was  seen  float¬ 
ing  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Lastly,  while  on  the 
(one  hand  the  Christians  of  northern  Spain,  in  spite  of  their 
unfortunate  antipathies,  successfully  invaded  the  towns 
of  Toledo,  Cordova.  Seville,  etc.,  on  the  other,  innumerable 
armies  of  the  Crusaders  forced  the  Mussulmans  of  Asia 
and  Africa  to  coniine  themselves  to  their  own  lands. 

The  Muslims  now  lost  all  hope  of  re-entering  France 
or  conquering  any  part  of  south-eastern  Europe.  Already 
in  960  the  Arab  writer  Ibn-i-IIauqal  calls  the  Muslims 
effeminate  and  light-hearted,  while  a  writer  of  the  twelfth 
century,  Ibn-i-Sa‘id  likewise  reproaches  them  and  ex¬ 
presses  a  surprise  that  they  have  not  so  far  been  driven  out 
of  the  peninsula.2  We  shall  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  Mussulmans  and  the  opinion  they 
now  held  of  the  Christian  nations  with  whom  they  had  so 
long  been  at  war,  by  the  following  facts  : — - 

Our  Arab  authorities  tell  us  that  when  Musa  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Spain,  went  back  to  Syria,  the  Khalifah  hastened 
to  call  to  his  presence  a  man  so  illustrious  and  one  who  had 
undertaken  such  wonderful  campaigns.  Among  other 
things  which  Musa  related  to  the  monarch  in  reply  to  his 
queries,  he  described  the  Franks  as  a  race  full  of  vigour, 
courage  and  steadfastness.3  Even  if  Musa  had  advanced 

(1)  As  regards  Maguelonc,  vide  llistoriens  des  Guides.  Vol.  XI,  p. 
454,  as  well  as  Monumens  de  quelques  anciens  diocese  de  Bas- Languedoc, 
expliques  dans  leur  histoire  et  leur  architecture,  by  Renouvier  and 
Thonvassy ;  Montpellier,  1836,  in  fol.  As  regards  Martigues,  vide 
Statistique  du  Dcpartement  des  Bouches-du- Rhone ,  Yol.  II,  p.  475.  M. 
Toulousan  adds  that*the  Muslim  occupation  in  it  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
archives  of  Fos  and  Berre.  As  regards  Hyeres,  vide  the  Promenade, 
pittoresque  et  Statistique  dans  le  department  du  Var ,  by  M.  Alphonse 
Denys,  Toulon  1834,  in  fol.  This  work,  which  is  still  incomplete,  and 
which  is  interspersed  by  lithographic  illustrations,  is  bound  to  have  the 
same  value  for  the  department  of  the  Var  what  the  delightful  work  of 
Baron  Taylor,  Cailleux  and  Charles  Nodier  have  proved  to  be  for 

.  Normandy,  Auvergne,  etc.  * 

(2)  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library. 

(3)  Vide  the  ‘ Treaty  of  war  to  be  concluded  with  the  non-Believers1 . 
an  Arabic  book  printed  at  Cairo,  p.  232.  Conde  quotes  the  same 
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right  up  to  the  interior  of  Languedoc,  as  is  insisted  orf  by 
Arab  authorities,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have^j  de¬ 
scribed  the  condition  of  the  Franks  proper , for  in  those  days 
it  was  not  the  Franks  but  the  Goths  who  were  the  masters 
of  the  country.  Nevertheless  these  words  faithfully 
record  the  opinion  which  the  Muslims  of  Spain  held  of  the 
people,  whether  Goth  or  Frank,  with  whom  they  were 
brought  into  contact  during  their  wars  against  Charles 
Martel  or  Charlemagne,  and  we  can  safely  venture  to 
say  that  it  was  religious  enthusiasm  and  love  of  glory  which 
made  these  races  cross  the  Pyrenees  in  order  to  re-establish 
there  the  law  of  the  Bible.  .  ’ 

t 

The  other  fact  which  contributes  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion  is  the  description  of  a  statue  erected  at  Narbonne,  as 
given  by  our  Arab  authorities.  The  statue  had  an  arm 
lifted  up,  and  there  was  inscribed  on  it  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  :  ‘0  Children  of  Ishmael,  do  not  go  any  further 
but  retrace  your  steps,  for  otherwise  you  shall  be  driven 
out.’i 

Some  Muslim  authors  are  of  opinion  that  the  French 
nation  will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  Paradise,  for  God  the 
Almighty  had  recompensed  it  in  this  world  by  the  gift 
of  rich  lands  and  fertile  tracts,  which  abound  in  chest¬ 
nut,  fig  and  pistachio  trees  and  their  delicious  fruit. 

sentence,  and  no  doubt  following  some  other  Arabic  author,  says 
that  Musa  further  remarked  that  after  their  defeat  the  Franks  became 
feeble  and  timid. 

(1)  Arabic  MSS.  of  the  lloyal  Library,  anc.fonds.  No.  596 fol.  37. 
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TASAWWUF  AND  MODERN  RESEARCH 

In  Tasawwuf,  the  Dhat  or  Reality  of  God  is  first 
assumed  and  manifestations  are  traced  down,  till  Man  or 
more  correctly  “  The  Perfect  Man  ”  is  reached— or  in  other 
words  the  manifestations  of  the  activities  of  the  cosmos 
are  traced  down  from  the  Self  as  opposed  to  Self  being  the 
co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  the  cosmos  as  experi¬ 
mental  psychologists  hold.  This  tracing  is  called  “  tanaz- 
zul  The  successive  downward  stages  are  technically 
called  Ahdivyat,  Wahdat,  Wahdiyyat  (the  three  internal 
stages),  Arwah.  Amthal,  Ajsam  (the  three  external  or 
manifest  stages)  There  are  the  six  Days  in  which  the 
world  was  created  according  to  Genesis  Chap.  I,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Quran  Inna  Rabakum  Allahu  ’ lladhi  Khalaqas'1 
Samawati  Wal  Arda  Fi  Sittati  Ayavnin  Thummas 
,stawa1’  cila'l  ‘A r.sb  ( Suraful  ‘ Araf ,  VI 1-5 4)  “  Surely  Your 
Lord  is  Allah  who  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in 
six  Days,  then  He  mounted  the  Throne 

Man  has  to  ascend  through  all  these  stages  up  to  Ah¬ 
diyyat,  when  he  appreciates  Dhat,  which  is  the  goal  of  his 
existence.  This  is  his  ‘(7m;  or  ascent.  This  is  either 
in  his  knowledge  or  fancy.  Then  he  descends  again  in  the 
very  same  way  to  his  own  place  for  the  reclamation  of 
humanity  as  in  the  case  of  “  men  of  God  ”  (ahlu’llah) 
and  prophets.  The  utmost  that  scientists  do  is  to  prove 
that  the  world  was  created  and  the  Creator  is  a  moral 
being,  who  loves  the  world.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  become 
loving  towards  His  creatures  and  assume  “  the  attribute 
of  God  ”  a  phrase  used  by  Emmanuel  Kant  though  very 
common  among  the  Sufis  who  would  say  Tukhalliqu  hi 
akhlaqi’llah  (Clothe  yourself  with  the  attributes  of  God). 
The  highest  form  of  love  to  God  finds  expression  in  His 
adoration  and  worship  \Va  ama  Khalqal  jinna  wal  insa 
ilta  liyalbudun  (Surat-uz-Dhariyat  L.  1-56)  ”  “  And  I 
have  not  created  the  Jinn  and  men  except  that  they  may 
worship  ”.  Love  towards  man  is  the  Kinship  of  Spirits, 
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which,  according  to  a  Hadith  quoted  by  Hazrat  Ay/.sha, 
is  formed  in  the  prenatal  spiritual  world  Al  Ariiahun 
Junudun  mujannida  fa  ma  tu^arafa  minha  italafa  wa  man 
tanakara  minha  akhtalifa  “  Souls  are  a  collected  army. 
Those  in  it  who  recognise  each  other,  love  each  other 
and  those  who  do  not  recognise  each  other  differ”.  By 
loving  and  worshipping  God,  man  s  nafs  attains  to  the 
stage  of  Mutma’inna  which  is  addressed  thus  :  Ya  iyyaha’l- 
nafs-ul-Mutma’innatn  irjCi  ila  rabbika  raziyatam  murziyya 
fadkhuli Ji Hbadi  wa'd.  khultjannati(Sura  tul  Fajr  Lxxxix  26) 
“  0  soul  that  is  at  rest  return  unto  thy  Lord,  well 
pleased  (with  Him)  and.  pleasing  (unto  Him).  Entef 
among  My  servants  and  enter  into  my  paradise.  ”  The 
philosophers  who  go  from  bottom  to  top,  argue  from  design, 
the  design  that  has  manifested  itself  in  the  evolution  of 
the  Universe.  It  is  not  merely  natural  selection  and 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which  nature  carries  out  without 
any  goal  in  view.  There  is  actual  design  in  nature  e.g. 
the  storing  in  the  gall-blader  of  the  bile  manufactured 
in  the  liver  till  it  can  be  conveniently  emptied  out.  “  It  is 
difficult  to  say  on  the  selection  hypothesis  how  such  an 
organ  arose  in  which  mere  convenience  is  the  sole  end  ”, 
says  the  Rev.  Vicar  Best.  In  the  beginning  was  Unity, 
a  solitary  germ-cell,  the  egg  was  represented  by  a  solitary 
germ-cell  and  it  gave  rise  to  all  the  complex  organs  and 
faculties  of  an  animal  in  its  manifestation.  Multiplicity 
did  not  co-ordinate  itself  into  Unity.  From  Unity  mani¬ 
fested  Cosmos — God  put  himself  under  limitations  of  His 
own  will  for  some  ulterior  purpose.  Next  to  Cosmos 
comes  Psyche,  the  seat  of  consciousness  and  memory  and 
then  the  natural  body.  This  is  the  tannazzulat  (the 
evolution  theory)  profounded  by  John  H.  Best1. (a)  He 
however,  did  not  expatiate  upon  the  connecting  links  as 
SGfis  do. 

His  Psyche  is  the  storehouse  of  memories,  the  future 
is  constructed  out  of  these  memories,  as  in  the  ease  of  an 
offspring  which  derives  its  qualities  from  both  the  parents. 
“  Memories  ”  are  not  destroyed,  because  the  brain,  this 
merely  material  mechanism,  happens  to  get  out  of  gear  or 
fall  to  pieces  at  death  (Best  p.  32).  The  conglomerate 
Psyche  corresponds  to  the  world-soul  of  Plotinus  of 
Alexandria,  which  is  perennially  conscious  of  its  past,  or  to 
the  Rfihi  ‘Azam  of  the  Sufis*  as  Moulana  Rumi  puts  it* 

(1)  “  From  the  Seen  to  the  Unseen  ”  by  John  H.  Best,  Vicar  of 
Little  Marlow,  Bucks  P.  66, 
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Tafriqa  dar  Ruhi  haywani  buad 
'  Nafs  Wahid  Ruhi  Insani  buad 
Differentiations  are  in  animal  souls 
The  human  soul  is  one  individual. 

Thus  memories  exist  independently  of  brain  cells. 
The  third  eye  of  man,  whicji  was  connected  with  the 
Psyche,  his  past  memories  and  the  future  developments 
connected  with  them,  has  now  ^sunk  into  the  brain  and 
become  his  pineal  gland.  This  is  the  oculis  cor  diale  of 
the  ancient  German  Saints.  To  mark  its  former  place 
the  Brahmins  put  on  a  namurri'  on  the  forehead. 

Anatomical  physical  fagts  show  purposiveness,  says 
Vicar  John  Best.  (Page  399).  “  Neither  the  Darwinian 

gemmules  nor  Weisman’s  Ids  nor  Mendelian  laws  have 
succeeded  in  clearing  up  the  mystery  how  simple  germ-cells 
manage  to  develop  into  higher  organised  adult  individuals.” 
Hence  the  existence  of  an  invisible  entity  of  a  mental 
order  has  been  postulated  by  Mr.  Best  viz.,  Psyche.  This 
Psyche  corresponds  to  the  subliminal  consciousness  of 
F.  W.  H.  Myers  who  was  of  the  band  of  Cambridge  savants 
who  founded  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  in  1882. 
The  Sufi,  however,  sees  the  ism  (name)  of  God,  Al-Hakim 
(the  wise)  permeating  the  totality  of  the  manifestation 
of  cosmic  developments.  God’s  Wisdom  is  not  obvious 
at  the  outset  or  on  the  outside,  just  as  the  brush-strokes 
of  a  painter  on  the  canvas  may  not  be  intelligible  at  first 
sight  but  become  so  as  the  painter’s  work  reaches  comple¬ 
tion.  The  Persian  Poet  is  not  therefore  wide  of  the  mark 
who  said  : 

Darya  ba  wujud  kish  maujey  dar  ad 
Khus  pindard  ki  kashakus  baust 

“  The  ocean  has  billows  of  its  own 

“The  straw  on  the  crest  thinks  it  is  struggling 

with  it.” 

“Not  a  sparrow  shall  fall  on  the  ground  without 

your  father  ” 

(St.  Math-x-29)  said  Christ. 

La  taharraka  dharratin  ilia  bi  idhni  Hah 

.“Not  an  atom  inoveth  except  by  the  command  of 
Aliah  ”  says  an  oft-quoted  hadith*.  From  Psyche  innu¬ 
merable  Psyches  have  emanated,  which  are  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  fully  conscious  superior  Intelligence.  Psyche® 

9* 
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correspond  to  the  Nusma  envisaged  by  Shah  Waljfallah 
Sahib  of  Delhi  and  made  mention  of  in  his  Hujjatul  Bnllghah . 
The  Psyche  works  on  life.  Life  according  to  the  theory  of 
abiogenesis  generated  spontaneously  on  the  earth — Kelvin 
thought  that  it  was  brought  down  on  to  the  earth  from  a 
meteorite,  millions  of  years  ago.  ACrhenus  put  forth 
his  theory  of  Panspermea,  that  the  whole  universe  is 
pervaded  by  a  countless  host  of  microscopic  germs  (Best 
429).  In  the  Sufistic  catalogue,  life  is  the  concrete  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  aspect  of  Is-hess  of  Existence  of  God,  which 
is  one  of  the  four  primary  aspects  or  hypostasis  ( ‘itibarat ) 
oftheDhat.  According  to  Bishop  Marear,  “  It  sleeps  in  the 
inorganic  world,  stirs  in  plants,  awakes  in  animals  and 
comes  to  self-consciousness  in  man.  ”  ( Mystery  of  Life  p.  20). 
“  There  was  gradual  procedure  from  inorganic  to  organic 
matter  through  stages  of  gradually  increasing  complexity.” 
Organic  evolution  is  complete  in  man  the  microcosm 
of  the  macrocosm,  intricacy  and  delicacy  of  the  organic 
world  having  become  most  manifest  in  him.  lie,  being 
the  “  image  of  God  ”,  has  to  ascend  to  his  source.  In 
him  alone  spiritual  evolution  begins.  Hence  his  spir¬ 
itual  powers  alone  will  develop  and  not  his  body  (Best 
p.472).  This  ascent  consists  in  making  our  Will  subject 
to  the  Will  of  God.  “  The  purpose  of  God  ”,  says  the 
Revd.  Mr.  Best,  “  is  a  moral  one,  bringing  beings  like 
ourselves  into  existence,  who  should  be  able  to  choose 
between  higher  and  lower  impulses,  and  who,  by  choosing 
right,  should  gradually  bring  their  wills  into  conformity 
with  His  Own.  ”  (p.  527).  Hence  Muhammad  called  him¬ 
self  ‘ abd  (slave)  of  God.  A  slave  extinguishes  his  will 
and  follows  the  will  of  his  master,  and  hence  also  Islam  is 
submission  to  the  Will  of  God — extinction  of  one’s  will 
in  His  Will.  In  bringing  our  will  in  the  first  instance  into 
conformity  with  His  Will,  there  is  self-sacrifice  on  our  part 
which  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  suffering,  and  hence 
the  place  and  value  of  suffering  in  man’s  life.  “  And  I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  ”  said  Christ  “  shall  draw  up  all  men  unto 
me.”  Through  suffering  man  advances  toward  perfection 
to  become  the  image  of  God  that  he  really  is,  as  perfect 
man.  To  go  through  suffering,  some  Sufis  recognised 
three  kinds  of  deaths  : — Mauti  aswad  or  black  death, 
which  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  others,  mauti  ahmar 
or  red  death,  which  involves  working  contrary  to  carnal 
desires,  mauti  abyaz,  White  death,  suffering  from  hunger. 
Hence  also  the  injunction  Mutu  qabla  an  tarrwtu — •“  die 
before  you  die,  ” 
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T%e  end  of  the  evolution  or  tanazzulat  is  the  production 
of  pelfcct  man  or  as  Mr.  Myers  calls  it  “  normal  man  ” 
who  according  to  him  “  has  the  fullest  grasp  of  the  faculties 
which  inhere  in  the  whole  race  ”  (p.  20,  Human  Person¬ 
ality)  or  in  the  best  products  of  the  whole  race  as  Sa‘di 
puts  it  in  the  case  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad, 

Husni  Yusuf  dami  "Isal  Yadi  baida  dari 
Anchi  khuban  hama  da, rand  tu.  tanha  dari 

The  beauty  of  Joseph,  the  breath  of  Jesus  and  the  white 
hand  of  Moses. 

*  Whatever  the,  beloveds  severally  had,  thou  hast  them 
all  conjointly. 

The  Prophet  had  concentrated  in  him  all  the  attrib¬ 
utes  that  inhere  in  the  choicest  individuals  of  the  human 
race. 

Khaja  Khan. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ISLAM 

14.  The  Schools  of  Jurisprudence. 

( Continued  from  Islamic'  Culture  Vol.  IV  No.  3  pp.  451) 

In  the  history  of  Muslim  Law  the  4th/10th  century 
constitutes  an  important  landmark.  Then  the  supreme 
source  of  legal  development — the  interpretation  of  the 
Qur’an  and  the  tradition  by  the  aid  of  individual  light — 
is  supposed  to  have  ceased  ( Ijtihad  Mutlaq).1  Then  the 
creative  period  ended  :  the  old  masters  were  set  down  as 
infallible  and  only  in  matters  of  trivial  concern  were  the 
Jurists  allowed  to  form  an  independent  judgment  of  their 
own.  In  other  words  the  rabbis  succeeded  the  scribes. 

But  such,  indeed,  is  only  the  Islamic  view  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  !  In  reality,  here,  as  elsewhere,  precisely 
the  same  thing  happens  -the  outstanding  feature  is  the 
introduction  of  the  pre-Islamic  legal  conceptions — the 
revival  of  the  old  Greco-Roman  ideas.  These  ideas  were 
represented  by  the  Jurists  ( Fuqaha ),  in  contradistinction 
to  the  upholders  of  the  Sunnah,  who  sought  to  shape  and 
regulate  life  in  conformity  with  the  word  of  God  and  His 
Prophet.  The  old  school,  however,  would  not  yield 
straightaway  and  was  still  predominant  in  two  very  im¬ 
portant  provinces — Fars  and  Syria — besides  Sind.2  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  Media  it  reckoned  many  supporters. 

Of  the  schools  of  Sunnah  the  Hanbalites,  the  Auzaites 
and  the  Thaurites  were  the  most  important.3  But  as 
compared  with  later  times  it  is  necessary  to  note  that  the 
Hanbalites  were  not  then  regarded  as  Jurists  at  all.  In 
306/918  the  schools  of  jurisprudence  mentioned  are  :  the 
Shafi‘ites,  the  Malikites,  the  Thaurites,  the  Hanafites, 
and  the  Daudites4.  And  towards  the  end  of  the  century  : 
the  Hanafites,  the  Malikites,  the  Shafi‘ites  and  the 
Daudites5.  On  neither  of  these  occasions  are  the  Hanbalites 

(1)  Snouck  Hurgronje,  RHR  37.  p.  176.  ° 

(2)  Milk.,  179,  395,  439,  481. 

(8)  Fihrist ,  225,  Muk.,  87  (Se  ;  Lammens,  Islam ,  Ch.  V.  Tr.). 

(4)  Subki,  II,  807. 

(5)  Muk.,  87. 
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referred  to  as  a  School  of  Law.  There  was  a  disturbance 
at  Tmbari’s  funeral  (d.  .310/933)  because,  in  his  work  on 
the  Differences  of  opinion  among  Jurists,  he  completely 
ignored  Ibn  Ilanbal  on  the  ground  that  he  was  no  jurist 
but  a  mere  traditionist.1  Only  later  did  the  Hanbalites 
succeed  in  receiving  recognition  as  Jurists.2  The  other 
schools  of  Jurisprudence  could  not  hold  out.  Already 
in  the  3rd /9th  century  the  Auzaites  had  been  overshadowed 
in  Spain  bv  the  Malikites.  The  Qa'di  of  Damascus,  how¬ 
ever,  who  died  in  347/958,  was‘an  Auzaite.3  They  even 
had  a  school  in  the  great  mosque  of  Damascus.4  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Muqaddasi  Auzai  failed*  only  because  the  centre  of 
his  teaching  was  too  far  away  :  “  Had  it  lain  on  the  route 
of  the  pilgrims,  the  inhabitants  of  both  East  and  West 
would  have  embraced  it.”5  Muqaddasi  even  regards 
the  teachings  of  Sufvan  Thauri  which,  at  one  time,  pre¬ 
dominated  in  Isfahan,  to  have  fallen  into  obscurity.6 
In  405/1014  died  the  last  great  jurist  who  delivered  lectures 
in  the  Man  sural  l  Mosque  at  Bagdad  according  to  that  school 
of  Jurisprudence.7  Although,  according  to  tradition, 
some  five  hundred  schools  of  Jurisprudence  are  said  to 
have  disappeared  at  or  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd/9th 
century — yet  everything  still  was  in  a  state  of  flux.8 

Daud  of  Isfahan  (d. 270-883)  founded  the  Zahirite  school 
which  in  the  4th /1 0th  century  rose  to  great  prominence 
in  the  East.  In  Iran  it  included  within  its  circle  some  very 
distinguished  names  and  in  Ears  even  the  Qadiand  other 
judicial  officers  subscribed  to  its  tenets.  The  ruler  ‘Adad- 
ud-Daulah  himself  belonged  to  that  school.9  It  rigorously 
proceeded  against  the  compromise  affected  by  Shafi‘ 
between  the  old  traditional  school  of  Sunnah  and  the  new 
jurisprudence.10  Like  all  extremists  it  aimed  at  puri¬ 
fication.  Its  principle  to  stand  faithfully  by  tradition 
was  a  scientific  principle  but  it  was  soon  apparent  that 

(1)  Ibn  Jauzi,  Muntazam,  Sub  anno.  310  according  to  Thabit  ibn- 
Sinan  :  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII.  98,  according  to  Misk  :  Wiistenfeld,  AGGW, 
37,  Nr.  80. 

(2)  According  to  Ghazzali  about  500/1107.  Kern,  Ikhtilaf  of 
Tabari,  14. 

(3)  Abu’l-Mahasin,  11,  347. 

(4)  Muk.,  179. 

(5)  Muk.,  144  (Eng.  tr.  p.  234  Tr.). 

(6)  Muk.,  87,  395  (qn  Sufyan  Thauri,  see  Ibn  Khali.  I,  576 
Eng.Tr.) 

'  (7)  Ibn  Taghribardi,  126. 

(8)  'Urndat  al-arifin  in  Kern’s  Ikhtilaf  of  Tabari,  14. 

(9)  Muk.,  439. 

(10;  Khwarezmi,  Mafatih  al-'ulum,  p.  8  :  Goldziher,  Zahiriten,  110. 
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jurisprudence  was  not  an  exact  science.  Its  cleans  cut 
method  exercised  by  far  the  greatest  influence  in  thcrhis- 
torico-philological  sphere.  According  to  Muqaddasi  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  Zahirites  are  :  Pride,  acuteness, 
combativeness,  prosperity.1 

The  historian  Tabari  (d.  310/923)  also  founded  a  school 
of  jurisprudence.  For  months  after  his  death  the  pious 
came  to  his  house  to  offer  prayers  at  his  grave.2  Tabari’s 
friend,  Ibn  Shajarah,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ninety  in 
350/961,  likewise,  followed  his  own  line  of  thought  and 
acknowledged  no  master.  Despite  his  independence  (and  it 
is  characteristic  of  the  tolerant  conditions  in  the  East) 
he  became  a  Qadi  (Yaqut,  Irshad.  II,  18).  Even  the 
Qadi  of  Old  Cairo  Ibn  Harbawaihi  (d.  319/931  over  hundred 
years  old) — belonging  as  he  did  to  the  Shafi‘ite  school — 
decided  according  to  his  own  light,  unfettered  by  any 
system  or ‘authority. 

Had  another  done  this,  it  would  not  have  been  toler¬ 
ated  for  an  instant  but  no  one,  in  his  ease,  took  exception 
to  it  (Kindi,  528  ;  Subki.  Tabaqat ,  II,  303). 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  four  main  schools  held  their 
ground- -as  is  the  case  in  the  East  to-day — except  in  the 
Shi‘ite  countries.  In  the  4th  century  the  Hanbalites, 
for  the  first  time,  passed  beyond  the  confines  of  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.3 

But  the  outstanding  fact  is  the  expansion  of  the 
Shafi’ites  with  their  head-quarters  at  Mekka  and  Medina.4 * 
“  Since  the  appearance  of  the  ShaPCites  up  to  the  present 
day,  the  offices  of  judge,  of  preacher,  and  of  superintendent 
in  the  holy  towns  had  been  in  their  hands.  For  the  last 
563  years  they  have  preached  in  the  mosque  of  the  Prophet 
according  to  the  school  of  his  cousin  Muhammad  ibn  Idris 
el-Shafa‘i.  And  the  Prophet  has  been  present  and  has 
heard  what  they  have  preached  and  therein  lies  the  best 
proof  that  this  school  is  the  best  school  before  God,  ”8 
In  Mesopotamia  they  received  but  little  support.  There 
the  Jurists  and  theQadis  were  mostly  Hanafites  ;6  although 

(2)  Wiistenfeld,  AGGXX  37,  Nr.  80.  Ibn  Taghribardi  mentions 
a  jurist  who  died  in  410/1019  belonging  to  the  school  of  Tabari.  The 
Egyptian  Qadi  al-Khasibi  (supplement  to  Kindi,  p.  577),  who  died  in 
847/958,  wrote  a  controversial  work  against  Tabari. 

(8)  Suyuti,  Husnul-Muhndera,  l,  228. 

(4)  Khwarezmi,  Has' ail,  68.  Muk.  is  silent  on  this  po  n 

(6)  Subki,  Tabaqat,  1,  174. 

(6  Muk.,  204  (Eng.  tr.) 
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in  &S8/949  a  Shafi  was  appointed  the  chief  Qadi.1  In  the 
Eaf*  they  were  more  successful  against  the  Hanafites.2 
In  Syria  and  Egypt  they  managed  to  establish  their  strong¬ 
hold.  Abu  Zurab  (d.  802/914)  was  the  first  Shafi‘ite 
Qadi  of  Damascus  and  of  the  Egyptian  capital.  His 
successors  in  Syria  remained  loyal  to  his  School.3  In 
Egypt  their  opponents  were  the  Malikites  who  had  come 
to  power  there  since  the  middle  of  the  2nd /8th  century. 
In  326/988  the  Shafi‘ites  and  the*  Malikites  had  each  i5 
circles  of  students  in  the  chief  mosque  of  Fustat ;  the 
Hanafites  only  three.4  At  the  time  of  Muqaddasi  a 
Shaft1!,  for  the  .first  time,  acted  as  Imam  of  the  mosque  of 
Ibn  TTilun.  Till  then  this  office  was  almost  exclusively 
held  by  the  Malikites.  Even  most  of  the  Jurists  there 
belonged  to  the  Malikite  school.5  The  circles  of  audience 
which  formed  round  the  Malikite  Imam  en  Na‘al?(d.  380/990) 
covered  seventeen  pillars  of  the  mosque.6  For  this 
reason  precisely  the  Fatimid  Government  proceeded  very 
severely  against  the  Malikites.  In  381/989.  for  instance, 
a  man  was  scourged  at  Old  Cairo  and  was  taken  round  the 
town  in  disgrace  for  possessing  a  copy  of  the  Muatta  of 
Ibn  Malik.  K 

After  the  fall  of  the  Fatimids  the  Avyubids,  by  their 
Shafi ‘ite  leanings,  helped  this  school  on  to  victory.  But, 
as  is  the  case  to-dav.  the  whole  of  Lower  Egypt  remained 
essentially  Malikite.  Further  westward  the  Shall ‘ite 
propaganda  did  not  penetrate.  Between  them  the  Mali¬ 
kites  and  the  Hanafites  shared  the  Maghrib7  -the  latter 
being  less  rigid  were  more  acceptable  to  the  Fatimids  than 
the  former.  But  when  in  440/1048  North  Africa  shook 
off  the  Fatimid  yoke — not  only  the  Shi‘ites  but  also  the 
Hanafites  suffered  ;  the  province  having  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Malikites  who  retain  it  even  to-day.8  In 
Spain  the  Malikites  reigned  supreme.® 

At  Baghdad  itself  the  Hanbalites,  among  the  orthodox, 


(1)  Subki,  II,  244. 

(2)  At  Shash  the  extreme  edge  of  the  empire,  the  Shah  ite  teaching 
was  introduced  by  a  scholar  who  died  in  635/978.  (Suyuti,  de  interp. 
Corani,  36). 

(8)  Kindi,  51!) :  Subki,  II,  174  :  Suyuti,  Husnul  Muhadera  1,  186. 
An  exception  to  this  rule,  p.  203. 

(4 :  Ibn  Sa‘id,  Ed.  Tallquist,  24. 

(5)  Muk.,  202,  203.  . 

(6)  Suyuti,  Husnu'l  Muhadera,  1,  *12. 

(7)  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  1,  341. 

(8)  Goldziher,  Le  Livre  de  Ibn  Toumert,  23. 

(9)  Muk.,  236. 
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kept  the  government  fully  occupied.  With  intense  fierce¬ 
ness  they  fought  the  Shi‘ahs.  Whenever  the  latter  bfailt 
a  mosque  there  was  tumult  and  riot.1  In  323/935  the 
Malikites  assaulted  Shafi‘ite  pedestrians  in  the  streets2 
but  they  reserved  their  fury  for  the  Shi‘ahs  and  their  theo¬ 
logical  foes.  Even,  according  to  Muqaddasi,  the  Shafi‘ites 
were  decidedly  the  most  quarrelsome  among  the  Jurists. 

People  in  these  matters  have  been  misled,  for  most  of 
the  information  regarding  them  comes  from  Shafi‘ite 
sources.  One  thing  is  certain,  wherever  there  was  a 
juristic  squabble,  the  Shafi‘ite  was  never  absent.  Other 
disputants  change  and  come' to  terms  with*  each  other. 

On  the  whole,  in  the  4th/ 10th  century,  the  schools 
behaved  very  well  towards  each  other.  The  learned — - 
such  as  Muqaddasi — recommended  peace  and  concord 
(p.  366).  The  change  from  one  school  to  another  was  still 
a  matter  of  no  great  moment. 

Ahmad  ibn  Faris  (d.  369/980) — the  most  notable 
philologer  of  his  day — went  over  from  the  Shafdite  to  the 
Malikite  school  out  of  indignation  at  the  fact  that  at  Rai 
where  he  resided  there  was  not  a  single  follower  of  this 
far-famed  school11 .  At  Cairo  a  Shafi‘ite  was  chosen  as 
Imam  of  the  Tulunid  mosque — a  position  held  hitherto  by 
the  Malikites — on  the  naive  ground  that  no  better  candi¬ 
date  was  available.4  Even  Muqaddasi  assigns  purely 
personal  reasons  for  his  preference,  in  answer  to  the  quest¬ 
ion,  asked  in  amazement,  why  he,  a  Syrian,  whose  country¬ 
men  are  Hanbalites  and  whose  jurists  ShafTites,  attached 
himself  to  the  Hanafite  school.5 

15.  The  Qadi. 

Of  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  judicial  from 
the  executive,  Islam  thought  as  little  as  Christian  Europe 
till  the  most  recent  times.  Not  unlike  the  Prophet  the 
Caliph  was  the  supreme  judge  of  the  faithful.  In  the  Prov¬ 
inces  the  Governors  exercised  this  power  for  him.  But 
their  manifold  duties  necessitated  help  in  this  direction  as 
is  reported  of  Mukhtar  :  in  the  beginning,  with  great  zeal 
and  talent,  he  personally  carried  on  the  judicial  work  until 
it  became  too  heavy  for  him  and  he  was  compelled  to 

(1)  Wuz,  335. 

(2)  Ibn  al-Athir,  VIII,  230.  • 

(3)  Yaqut,  Irshad,  11,7. 

(4)  Muk.,  208. 

(5)  Muk.,  127. 
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appoint  Qadis  (Judges)1.  And  precisely,  for  this  reason, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Qadi  was  never  definitely  defined 
or  rigidly  marked  off  from  that  of  the  Governor — the  latter 
reserving  for  himself  all  that  “for  which  the  Qadi  was  too 
weak.”  (Mawardi).  Should  the  Governor  refuse  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  Qadi  -the  latter  had  no  alternative 
but  to  resign,  or  at  least  to  suspend  work.2  But  such 
a  contingency  was  of  rate  occurrence.  Kindi,  in  his 
History  of  the  Egyptian  Qadis,  tecords  only  two  such 
instances,  from  the  whole  of  the  first  centuries,  where  the 
decision  of  the  Qadi.  on  a  question  of  personal  law  was 
set  aside  by  the  governor  :  or>e  of  these  involved  a  principle 
of  exceptional  importance3.  A  woman  had  married  one 
not  of  equal  birth.  Her  relatives  demanded  dissolution 
of  this  marriage  from  the  Qadi.  But  the  Qadi,  in  defiance 
of  the  command  of  the  governor,  refused  to  entertain  their 
request.  The  Governor,  thereupon,  parted  the  couple. 
Here,  in  this  case,  two  principles  stoo;l  face  to  face — the 
old  Arab-world  principle  of  aristocracy  and  the  Islamic 
one  of  democracy — -which  rested  no  longer  on  blood  but 
on  faith  and  piety. 

In  accordance  with  the  defend alization  of  the  Empire 
under  the  ‘Abbasid  the  Qadi  was  removed  from  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Governor  and  was,  now,  either  appointed  direct 
by  the  Caliph  or  at  least,  confirmed  by  him4.  Mansur 
was  the  first  to  appoint  judges  at  the  capitals  of  the  Prov¬ 
inces5.  Thus  under  Ma’mun  (198-218/813-833)  the  Qadi 
of  Fustat — the  Egyptian  capital  -removed  an  officer — 
belonging  to  the  espionage  department — from  his  court 
on  the  ground  that  the  court  was  the  court  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Faithful  (Kindi,  444).  Even  in  the  very 
worst  days  the  appointment  of  judges  remained  a  prerog¬ 
ative  of  the  Caliph.  It  was  the  last  important  office  that 
he  filled  up  to  the  end .  When,  on  his  accession,  the  Caliph, 
chosen  in  333/944,  held  an  inquiry  and  re-appointed  the 
judges  of  the  Capital  the  people  scoffingly  said  :  There  is 
the  limit  of  his  power.  (Mas‘udi,  VIII,  378).  A  Qadi, 
appointed  by  Ikhshid  in  Egypt  in  324/935,  was  satirized 

(1)  Wellhausen,  Die  religios-politischen  oppositions— parteien  78. 
(2)  Kindi,  Qudat,  ed,  Guest,  328,  356,  427.  (8)  Kindi,  367.  The  other 

instance  is  to  be  found  on  page  427.  (4)  Ya'qubi,  II.  468.  (5)  The 

Q4di  of  Egypt,  appointed  by  Mansur  in  155/772  was  the  first  Qadi  of 
Egypt  to  be  appointed  directly*  by  the  Caliph.  Kindi,  Qudat,  368. 
'It  was  under  Al-Mahdi  that  the  first  Qadi,  sent  by  the  Caliph,  came  to 
Medina.  (Ya'qubi,  ii,  484).  In  early  Islam  Judges  apparently  were 
appointed  by  the  Caliphs.  The  letter  of  ‘Omar  to  the  Q&dis  and  officers 
admits  of  such  a  construction. 
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as  illegally  appointed  inasmuch  as  lie  was  not  appointed 
by  the  Caliph.1  In  394/1004  the  -otherwise  all-poweiiul 
Baha-ud-Daulah  wanted  to  make  tlie  registrar  (Nacfib) 
of  the  ‘A lids  chief  judge,  but  as  tire  Caliph  liad  not  nomi¬ 
nated  him  it  could  not  be  done.2  Among  the  few.surviv- 
ing  prerogatives  of  the  Caliph— the  appointment  of  the 
Chief  Judge  in  Egypt  is  one  acknowledged  even  today.3 
Ever  since  the  days  of  the  first '‘Abbasid  the  position  of  the 
Qadi  rose  in  importance.  Though  it  had,  liitherto,  been 
the  practice  for  the  Qadi  to' attend  the  governor’s  levee — 
the  Qadi  appointed  by  Harun  in  177/793  replied  to  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Amir  in  so  insulting  a  style  that  “  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  done  away  with4.”  In  the  3rd /9th  century, 
things  having  changed,  the  governors  are  said  to  have 
waited  upon  the  Qadis5,  until  the  year  321/941  when 
Qadi  Harbawaihi,  being  too  proud  to  rise  to  receive  them, 
the  Governors  dropped  the  practice.  (Suyuti,  Husnu' l 
Muhadcra,  II,  101  ;  supplement  to  Kindi,  528).  A  similar 
story  is  related  of  the  Wazir  Ibn  ‘Abbad.  The  Qadi  of 
Baghdad  refusing  to  rise  to  receive  him,  the  Wazir  offered 
his  hand  to  help  him  in  getting  up.  (Yaqut,  Irshad  II, 
339.  But  this  story  is  related  of  another  also).  This 
Qadi  was  a  prince  of  justice.  He  refused  the  title  of  Amir 
to  the  Governor  and  always  addressed  him  by  name  and 
in  a  case  before  him  he  called  upon  the  powerful  field  - 
marshal  Munis  to  produce  testimony  from  the  Caliph  to 
the  fact  that  the  Caliph  had  emancipated  him  and  that 
he  was  no  longer  the  Caliph’s  slave.  lie  was  a  great  stickler 
for  dignity.  No  one  ever  saw  him  eat  or  drink  or  wash  his 
hand  or  sneeze  or  spit,  or  even  pass  his  hand  across  his 
face.  All  this  he  did  in  private.  He  decided  cases  wholly 
according  to  his  inner  light — without  reference  to  any  partic¬ 
ular  school  of  law — a  thing  which  would  have  been  greatly 
resented  in  others.  His  learning  was  indisputable.  No 
suspicion  of  corruption  ever  rested  on  his  name.6  When 
someone  once  laughed,  during  the  hearing  of  a  case,  the 
Qadi  called  him  to  order  in  a  voice  which  filled  the  room  : 
“  What  art  thou  laughing  at  in  the  court  of  God  where 
the  matter  against  thee  is  proceeding  ?  Laughest  thou 

(1)  Subki,  Tabaqat,  II,  113  ff.  (2)  Jauzi,  Berlin,  fol.  141  b  :  Ibn 
al-Athir,  IX,  129.  (3)  Gottheil,  The  Cadi.  SA  of  REES  1908,  7, 

note  3. — This  is  of  course  no  longer  the  case  (1929)  Tr.  (4)  Kindi,  388. 
The  only  two  attempts  to  make  the  Qadi  at  thfe  same  time  governor 
are  :  (a)  the  appointment  of  the  Spanish  Qadi  Asad  who  died  in  218  and 
( b )  that  of  Sarh  ibn  ‘Abdullah  under  Al-Mahdi  (158-169)  Kit.  al - 
‘ uyun ,  372.  (5)  Wustenfeld,  AGGXX,  37,  Nr.  91.  (6)  Subki,  Tabaqat, 

II,  802,  ff :  supplement  to  Kindi,  528. 
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when'.. .the  Qadi  trembles  between  heaven  and  hell  ?  ” 
Tile  Qadi  so  terrified  the  offender  that  he  lay  ill  for  three 
pionths.1  .  The  Baghdadi  Qadi  al-Tsfaraini  (d.  406/1015) 
ccfuld.  S3,y  to  the  Caliph  Qadir  that  he  dare  not  dismiss  him. 
On  the  Contrary  he  the  Qadi — need  only  write  to  Khora- 
san  t'o  shake  the  Caliph’s  throne2.  It  is,  indeed,  indicative 
of  respect  for  the  judicial  post  that  while,  about  that  time, 
we  often  and  often  hear  of  princes  and  wazirs  languishing 
in  jail — -we  hear  of  but  few  such  instances  from  the  judicial 
circles.  Only  one  Qadi  is  said  ‘to  have  died  in  jail  and  this 
one,  Abu  Umayyah,  was  an  exception.  He  was  not  a 
trained  lawyer, but  a  dealer  in  cambric.  When  a  reverse  of 
fortune  had  overtaken  I  bn  al-Furat  he  concealed  himself 
at  Abu  Umayyah ’s  house  and,  while  in  concealment,  he 
promised  him  a  government  post  —  should  he  again  become 
wazir.  Ibn  al-Furat  became  wazir  for  the  second  time 
and  Abu  Umayyah  had  to  be  provided  with  an  important 
post,  but  he  lacked  qualification  for  a  governorship,  for 
the  colleetorship  of  income-tax,  for  the  head-ship  of  police. 
The  jovial  wazir.  therefore,  ma.de  him  the  Qadi  of  the  great 
towns  of  Basra,  Was  it,  Ahwaz  to  spite  the  jurists.  The 
new  Qadi  was  simple  and  honest,  two  qualities  which 
atoned  for  his  ignorance.  He  behaved  very  coldly  towards 
the  Governor  and  never  paid  his  respects  to  him.  with  the 
result  that  as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Wazir 
reached  Basra  the  Governor  forthwith  put  him  in  jail.3 

Theoretically  the  jurists  did  not  look  approvingly  upon 
the  ofliee  of  the  judge.  Even  in  the  4th/ 10th  century 
Samarqandi  (d.  375/985)  tells  us4  :  “On  the  question  of 
the  acceptance  of  a  judicial  post  there  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion.  Some  maintain  that  it  should  not  be  accepted  ; 
while  others  that  it  may  be,  provided  it  has  not  been  sought 
or  striven  for.  ’’  They  reported  fearful  denunciations  of 
the  Prophet  even  against  a  righteous  judge5. 

A  man  whom  the  Caliph  ‘Omar  I,  desired  to  appoint 
Qadi  in  Egypt  rejected  the  suggestion  on  the  ground  that 
‘  God  had  not  rescued  us  from  heathenism  and  its  evil 
ways  to  go  back  to  them6.’  When  in  A. II.  70/689  a 
Qadi  was  appointed  for  Egypt  -his  father,  hearing  of  the 
appointment,  said  ‘  May  God  help  us  !  The  man  is  lost.7  ’ 

(1)  Subki,  II,  306.  (2)  Subki,  III,  26 :  AGGW,  37  Nr.  287. 
(3)  Jauzt,  Berlin,  M.  7  b.  The  news  came  through  the  pigeon-post. 
'(4)  Bustan  al-arifin,  88.  (5)  Ibn  Khali.  1,  135  note  5 :  Mishkat, 

(Eng.  tr.)  221  Tr.  (6)  Kindi,  302.  This  does  not  agree  with  a  state¬ 
ment  above  that  Mansur  was  the  first  Caliph  to  appoint  provincial 
judges.  Tr.  (7)  Kindi,  Qudat,  315, 
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I  am  not  aware  how  the  early  Christians  looked  uraon 
this  question,  but  Islam  manifestly  clung  to  the  principle 
of  ‘  Judge  not  ’  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  We  are 
told  how  pious  people  hurried  away  from  Mesopotamia 
across  Syria  to  Arabia  to  escape  their  threatened  appoint¬ 
ment  as  judges  :  such,  among  others,  were  Sufyan  Thauri, 
who  died  in  concealment,  and  Abu  Hanifa  who,  inspite  of 
the  lash,  would  not  accept  a'  judgeship.1  According  to 
Tabari,  the  traditions  taught  by  Abu  Yusuf  were  suspect, 
because  he  was  a  friend  of  h  Qadi.2  Under  Al-Mahdi  the 
Qadi  of  Medina  was  made  to  accept  the  post  by  public 
flogging.3  . 

And  yet  about  this  very  time  the  Qadi  Sharik,  having 
received  a  draft  on  the  court-banker  for  his  services,  insist¬ 
ed  on  being  paid  in  coin  of  full  weight ;  and  when  the  banker 
told  him  that,  after  all  the  difference  would  not  suffice  to 
buy  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  answered  “  And  yet  I  gave 
for  it  something  better  than  a  suit  of  clothes  ;  I  gave  up 
for  it  my  religious  convictions.4” 

A  savant  is  even  said  to  have  feigned  madness  to  avoid 
appointment  to  the  post  of  a  Qadi.5 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  Qadis  (representatives  of 
the  lIlm  ed-dunya )  stand  the  Sufis.  On  the  day  of  Judg¬ 
ment  the  true  savant  will  rise  from  the  dead  with  the 
Prophet — the  Qadi,  however,  with  the  wield  ers  of  temporal 
power.  Isma‘il  ibn  Ishaq  was  a  friend  of  the  Sufi  Abu’l- 
Hasan  ibn  Abi’l-Ward.  When  Isma‘il  became  Qadi, 
the  latter  broke  off  his  friendship  with  him.  Summoned 
as  witness  before  him  Abu’l-Hasan  put  his  hand  on  Ismael’s 
shoulder  and  said  :  Oh  Isma‘il  !  the  knowledge  which  has 
borne  thee  here  is  worse  than  ignorance.6  Isma‘il  drew 
his  mantle  over  his  face  and  wept  until  the  mantle  became 
wet. 

The  Hanafites  were  the  first  to  yield  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  age.  At  least  the  Shafi‘ite  Ibn  Khairan  (d.  310/922) 
thus  taunted  a  colleague  on  his  appointment  as  Qadi : 
Only  the  Hanafites  accept  such  offices  !  The  critic  himself 
had  refused  the  Qadiship  of  Baghdad.  A  guard,  accord - 

(1)  Bustan  al-'arifin,  30 :  other  instances  in  Kashf  al-Mahjub, 
tr.  by  Nicholson,  93.  (2)  Ibn  Khali,  Nr.  834;  (8)  See  the  life  of 

Iyas  al-Qadi  in  Ibn  Khali  (EngJ  tr.),  Vol.,  1,  232.  Two  men  refuse  to 
act  as  judges.  Tr.  (4)  Ibn  Khali.  Tr.  290.  (Eng.  tr.  Vol.  I.  p. 
628  Tr.).  (5)  Further  examples,  Amedroz,  Office  of  the  Kadi  in  the 
Ahkam  Sutianiyya,  JRAS  1910,  775.  (6)  Makki,  1,  157* 
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ingjly,  was  placed  at  his  house  by  the  Wazir  where  he  was 
kept  confined.1 

But  even  the  chief  of  the  Hanafite  school — Al-Razi 
(d.  370/980) — twice  refused  the  office  of  chief  judge.2 
Indeed,  up  to  the  end  of  the  4th/10th  century  convention 
demanded  but  a  hesitating  acceptance  of  the  Qadi’s  post. 

On  the  appointment  of  atnew  judge  in  399/1009  a  poet 
sings  : 

“  I  have  been  compelled,  says  the  one  —the  other,  (the 
dismissed  one)  :  Now,  I  can  breathe.  Both  lie.  Who 
can  believe  all  this3  ?  ” 

•  *  A.  • 

The  question  whether  a  Qadi  should  accept  a  salary 
was  very  keenly  debated.  ‘Omar  I  is  said  to  have  for¬ 
bidden  it.4  The  Hanafite  jurist  Al-Hassaf  (d.  261/874) 
seeks  to  establish  the  contrary  proposition  by  sayings  of 
the  Prophet  and  examples  from  the  early  times.5  The 
Qadi  Ibn  al-Hujairah,  appointed  in  Egypt  in  70/689,  got 
an  annual  salary  of  200  dinars  (about  2,000  marks). 
But,  in  addition  to  this  appointment,  he  held  the  posts  of 
treasurer  and  state-preacher.  Each  of  these  offices  brought 
him  200  dinars  a  year.  Over  and  above  these  he  received 
a  gratuity  of  200  d  inars  and  a  pension  of  equal  amount — 
making  up  an  annual  income  of  1 ,000  dinars  (that  is,  10,000 
marks).6  Even  in  the  year  131/748  the  Judge  of  the 
Egyptian  Capital  drew  a  salary  of  20  dinars  a  month 
(about  200  marks).7  But  this  amount  obviously  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  up-keep  of  His  office  and  staff. 

Of  his  10,000  marks  the  above-mentioned  Ibn  Hujairah 
hardly  had  anything  left  by  the  end  of  the  year.8 

A  man  turned  up  at  the  meal-time  of  the  Qadi  of  Fustat 
(appointed  in  90/709).  The  meal  consisted  of  old  lentils, 
served  on  a  rush  mat,  biscuit  and  water.  Bread  he  could 
not  afford ,  said  the  Qadi.9  The  Qadi  of  Fustat,  appointed 
in  120/736,  carried  on  an  oil-trade,  along  with  his  judicial 
work.  When  a  young  friend  in  astonishment  questioned 
him  about  it,  he  put  his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  : 

(1)  AGGW  37,  Nr.  81.  Similar  had  been  the  fate  of  Ibn  Suraij 
(d.  805/918)  who  had  formerly  been  the  Qadi  of  Shiraz  (Subki,  II,  92). 
According  to  Subki  the  confinement  of  Ibn  Khairan  was  a  mere  sham. 
According  to  the  Egyptian  historian  Ibn  Zulaq  (d.  387/998)  people 
looked  at  the  sealed  door  and  pointed  it  out  to  their  children.  Subki , 
II,  214.  (2)  Jauzi,  fol.  118  a.  (3)  Ibn  Taghribardi,  103  :  Jauzl,  fol  . 

159a :  Ibn  al-Athir  IX,  149.  (4)  Gottheil,  The  Cadi,  8.  (5)  Kit. 

adab  al-qadi.  Leiden,  550,  fol.  25  a.  (6)  Kindi,  317.  (7)  Kindi,  854. 
(8)  Kindt,  817.  (9)  Kindi,  331, 
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“Wait  until  thou  feelest  hunger  through  other  stomachs 
than  your  own.”  The  young  man  only  recognised' its 
meaning  when  he  had  his  own  children  to  bring  up.1 

The  Egyptian  Qadi  (appointed  in  144/761)  was  ex¬ 
tremely  scrupulous  about  his  pay.  “  When  he  washed  his 
clothes,  attended  a  funeral,  or  did  some  other  private 
woi’k  of  his  own,  he  reckoned  the  time  so  taken  and  made 
a  deduction  therefor  from  his*  pay.”  Along  with  his  ju¬ 
dicial  work  he  worked  as  a  bridle-maker  and  daily  made 
two.  He  used  the  sale-proceeds  of  one  for  himself ;  while 
that  of  the  other  he  remitted  to  his  friends  in  Alexandria 
who  were  fighting  the  infidels  there.2 

The  ‘Abbasids,  who  conferred  a  higher  and  independ¬ 
ent  status  on  the  Qfuli.  placed  him  also  financially  in  a 
better  position.  Thus  the  Qadi  in  Egypt,  now  received  a 
monthly  salary  of  .‘30  dinars.3  Of  tin's  sum,  at  least  under 
Mahdi,  a  third  was  paid  in  kind  ;  namely,  in  honey.4 
In  the  liberal  days  of  Mam’ fin  the  Egyptian  Qadi  drew 
from  the  governor  a  monthly  salary  of  168  dinars  (1680 
marks).5  He  was  the  first  to  draw  as  much.  When 
Tahir — noted  for  his  generosity-  -came  to  Egypt  and 
appointed  a  Qadi  he  allowed  him  seven  dinars  a  day 
(70  marks) — “  which  is  the  judge’s  pay  to-dav.”6  “  Be¬ 
fore  his  appointment  the  Qadi  of  Aleppo  had  been  a  poor 
man  who  had  struggled  with  poverty,  accepting  it  with 
resignation  from  God  and  rating  it  higher  than  riches. 
When  I  met  him  in  800/021  as  Qadi  of  Aleppo  he  was  a 
changed  man  who  exalted  wealth  over  poverty.  I.learnt 
that  he  gave  to  his  wife  on  one  single  occasion  40  pieces 
of  cloth  from  Tustar  (Persia)  and  other  valuable  stuff.”7 

To  prevent  unjust  acquisition  of  wealth  on  the  part  of 
the  judge — the  Caliph  Al-IIakitn  doubled  his  pay  on  con¬ 
dition  that  he  did  not  accept  a  single  dirham  from  the 
people.8  In  the  5th/llth  century  the  Persian  traveller 
Nasir  Khusru  states  that  the  Egyptian  chief  Qadi  drew  a 
monthly  salary  of  2,000  dinars — the  supplement  to  Kindi 
also  mentions  his  annual  income  to  be  over  20,000  dinars.9 

(1)  Kindi,  352.  (2)  Kindi,  363.  (3)  Kindi,  378.  (4)  Kindi,  378. 

(5)  Kindi,  421.  According  to  page  *  435  it  was  163 :  according 
to  page  507  his  successor  also  received  168  dinars  from  Muta- 
wakkil.  (6)  Kindi,  435.  The  amount  is  differently  given.  Subki,  II, 
802,  reports,  according  to  Ibn  Zulaq  (d.  386/998),  that  the  Qadi  Har- 
bawaihi  of  Egypt,  who  retired  from  office  in  321  /933,  only  had  a  salary 
of  20  dinars  a  month — an  amfttmt  which  corresponds  with  the  oldest 
arrangement.  (7)  Mas‘udi,  VIII,  189  f.  (8)  Kindi  597.  (9)  Guest, 

618s  The  50,000  mentioned  on  p.  499  must  be  understood  to  be  inclu¬ 
sive  of  his  illicit  gain.  The  Fatimid  budget  in  Maqrizi’s  Khitat,  I,  898, 
assigns  only  100  dinars  a  month  as  the  qadi’s  salary. 
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III  the  East  also  the  Qadi  was  paid  from  the  State- 
treasury  (Kit.  al-Kharaj,  115).  But  it  is  also  stated  that, 
either  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  pay  or  for  reasons 
of  conscience,  the  Qadi  refused  to  draw  his  salary.  The 
latter  probably  was  the  ease.  Hasan  ibn  ‘Abdullah,  a 
famous  calligrapher,  who,  for  fifty  years,  had  been  the 
Qadi  of  the  great  commercial  town  of  Siraf  (d.  369/978) 
made  a  living  as  a  copyist.1  *  Under  Mahdi  the  Qadi  of 
Medina  refused  to  accept  salary  for 'his  post.  “  He  did 
not  wish  to  be  enriched  by  the  hateful  post.”2 

The  Malikite  chief  judge  of  Baghdad,  appointed  in 
303/915,  made  the  following  ccmditions  on  taking  office  : 
That  he  would  accept  no  salary  ;  that  he  would  not  be 
compelled  to  pass  an  illegal  order;  that  he  would,  in  no 
way,  be  approached  on  behalf  of  any  one.3  ‘Ali  ibn  al- 
Muhasin  et-Tanukhi  (d.  447/1055),  Qadi  of  some  of  the 
districts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  superintendent  of  the  mint 
at  Baghdad,  received  only  60  dinars  a  month  as  pay.4 

In  334/945  robbers  broke  into  the  house  of  a  quondam 
Qadi  of  Baghdad.  As  he  was  poor  they  did  not  find  much 
and  so  they  wanted  to  extort  money  by  violence.  The 
poor  man  fled  to  the  roof,  threw  himself  down,  and  was 
killed.5  In  352/963  the  chief  judge  of  Baghdad  received 
no  pay.6  The  Baghdad  Qadi  Abu  Tayyib  (d.  450/1058) 
had  only  a  turban  and  a  coat  between  himself  and  his 
brother — when  one  went  out,  the  other  stayed  at  home.7 
Even  the  chief  judge  of  Baghdad,  who  died  in  488/1095, 
lived  on  the  rent  of  a  house.  It  brought  in  1  \  dinar 
(about  15  marks)  a  month.  He  used  a  linen  turban,  a 
coat  of  coarse  cotton,  lived  on  crumbs  soaked  in  water.8 
And  a  Spanish  Qadi  similarly  lived  on  the  produce  of 
land  he  cultivated.9 

In  1852  Peter mann  reports  from  Damascus  :  Every 
year  a  new  Qadi  is  sent  from  Constantinople,  chosen  by 
the  Shaikh  ul-Islam.  In  the  event  of  a  death  he  receives 
a  fixed  share  (I  am  told  |  which  is,  indeed,  too  much) 
from  the  inheritance  and  5  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 
every  suit  he  decides.  This  is  the  amount  payable  by 
every  subject  of  the  Porte  for  a  law-suit  (should  he  lose 
it).  The  European  subjects  pay  only  2  per  cent.10 

(1)  Huart,  Calligr.  77.  (2)  Tqrikh  Baghdad ,  JRAS,  1912,  54. 

(3),  Kindi,  573,  Jauzi,  fol.  105  b :  cf.  .Subki,  III,  84.  (4)  Yaqut, 
Irshad,  V,  802.  (5)  Jauzi, 75  a.  (6)  Misk,  VI,  257.  (7)  Ibn  Khali, 
Ar.  806.  (8)  Subki,  III,  84.  (9)  Ibn  Bashkuwal,  Bibl.  his.  arab  1,  60 

(10)  Reise  im  Orient,  98. 
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In  modern  Morocco  the  Qadi,  as  a  religious  officer,  is 
paid  out  of  pious  endowments.  But  as  such  payment  is 
rare,  they  fall  back  upon  presents  from  the  parties.1 

In  350/901  the  office  of  the  chief  judge  at  Baghdad  was 
auctioned  for  200,000  dirhams  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Amir’s  treasury.2  The  first  purchaser  combined  “  an 
ugly  figure  with  an  ugly  conduct.”  They  imputed  the 
vices,  of  pederasty,  licentiousness  and  drink  to  him.3 
But  things  did  not  p'ass  off  quite  smoothly  for  him.  The 
Caliph  refused  to  receive  him  and  two  years  later  he  was 
removed  from  office.  Ilis  successor  set  aside  all  his  judg¬ 
ments  on  the  ground  that  he  had  bought  his  office.  (Misk, 
VI,  249  ;  Ibn  al-Athtr,  VIII,  399,  407).  For  the  Prefect 
of  police,  see,  Misk  (Eng.  tr.),  Vol.  V,  p.  42  ;  for  his  pay, 
Vol.  V.  205. 

Already  the  Qadi  Taubah  (d.  120/738)  had  laid  his 
hands  on  pious  endowments  which  earlier  were  adminis¬ 
tered  either  by  the  donor  or  his  heirs.  On  his  death  the 
pious  endowments  had  become  an  important  branch  of 
administration.4  In  addition  to  the  pious  endowments 
the  Qadi  was  put  in  charge  of  the  estates  and  effects  of 
orphans  which,  since  133/751,  had  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  treasury,  a  receipt  being  granted  therefor.5 
In  389/999,  on  the  death  of  the  Cairene  Qadi,  a  deficit  of 
36,000  dinars  was  shown  in  the  accounts  of  the  orphans. 
There  was  a  severe  and  searching  enquiry.  At  the  in¬ 
stance  of  the  Caliph  a  Christian  officer  pursued  and  seized 
the  properties  of  the  Qadi  and  his  assessors  (the  most  in¬ 
fluential  believers  of  the  town),  but  only  half  of  the  amount 
was  recovered.  Since  then  all  orphans’  moneys  came  in 
into  the  treasury  in  a  chest  sealed  by  four  assessors  to  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  them  all.6 

Only  in  the  4th /10th  century  was  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Qadi  in  matters  of  inheritance  definitely  settled.  Finally 
he  supervised  the  prisons  for  civil  debts  within  his  juris¬ 
diction,  in  contrast  to  the  police  prisons  (Hubs  al-MaTmah). 

In  402/1011  on  the  first  night  of  the  Fast  the  Wazir 
inspected  the  prisons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Qadi  ol 

(1)  Iievue  du  monde  Musulman,  XIII,  517.  (See  also  Burton’s 
East.  Africa,  1,  88,  Tr.).  (2)  Misk,  VI,  249.  Eng.  tr.  V,  205.  (3) 

Tadhkirah  of  Ibn  Ilamdun,  in  Amedroz,  JRAS,  1910,  p.  783.  Passion 
for  boys  was  regarded  as  a  special  vice  of  the  *'Qadis  ( Yatimah ,  II,  288, 
Muhadharat  al-Vdabu,  I,  125"!  Mustatraf,  II,  199).  The  chief  Qadi  of 
Mam‘un  was  a  notorious  pederast.  Buhturi  charges  the  chief  Qadi 
Ibn  Abil-Shawarib  with  the  same  vice  (Diwan,  II,  175).  (4)  Kindi, 

340.  (5)  Kindi  855.  (6)  Supplement  to  Kindi,  Guest,  595. 
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Baghdad.  Whoever  was  imprisoned  for  one  to  ten  dinars 
was  released .  but  whoever  was  indebted  for  more  was 
released  for  the  festival  on  the  Wazir  standing  bail  for 
his  return  after  the  festival.1 

Tickets  (Riqa),  bearing  the  names  of  plaintiffs  and  de¬ 
fendants,  with  those  of  their  respective  fathers,  were  used 
in  calling  out  cases.  The  clerk  of  the  court  collected  them 
before  the  court’s  work  began  and  the  judge  disposed  of 
some  fifty  cases,  on  an  average,  per  day.2  The  court 
work  was  conducted  with  absolute  publicity.  When  the 
('aliph  lets  a  case  be  tried  in  his  palace  the  Qadi  has  the 
doors  opened  and  lets  the  public  in.  And,  thus,  in  the 
presence  of  all,  the  court-crier,  according  to  the  tickets, 
called  out  the  parties.3 

And  precisely  for  this  reason  the  Qadi  originally  sat  in 
the  chief  mosque  leaning  against  a  pillar— the  chief  mosque 
being  a  public  place,  open  to  the  entire  Muslim  community.4 
The  Qadi  could  also  hear  cases  at  home.  And  thus  the 
Qadi  of  Egypt,  appointed  in  120/738,  heard  cases  in  a 
room  overlooking  the  street,  over  the  porch  of  his  house, 
while  the  parties  down  below  discussed  matters  among 
themselves.5 

Indignant  at  his  injustice  the  Egyptians  flung  the 
praying  carpet  of  the  Qadi.  appointed  in  204/918,  out  of 
the  mosque  into  the  street  ;  after  that  this  Qadi  decided 
cases  at  home  and  never  came  to  the  mosque  again.8 
The  Egyptian  Qadi,  appointed  in  219/834,  sat  in  winter 
in  the  porch  of  the  chief  mosque,  leaning  against  the  wall 
with  his  back  towards  Mekka.  “  lie  would  not  let  any 
official  approach  him.” 

Even  his  clerks  and  the  parties  were  allowed  only  to  sit 
at  a  certain  distance  from  him.  He  was  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  this  rule.  In  summer  he  sat  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  mosque  by  the  western  wall.7 

About  tbe  middle  of  the  3rd/ 9th  century  the  orthodox 
reaction  regarded  the  use  of  the  mosque  as  the  court  of  the 
Qadi  as  a  desecration  of  God’s  House  and  forbade  it.8 
But  this  prohibition  was  ineffectual.  About  320/932  the 
chief  judge  heard  cases  at  his  house9  and  in  Egypt  now 
at  the  mosque  and  now  at  his  house.  A  Qadi  (d.  407/1016) 

(1)  Jauzi,  Berlin,  fol*  157  b.  In  the  police  prison  he  set  at  liberty 
offenders  imprisoned  for  slight  offences.*  (2)  Al-IIassaf  (d.  261/874), 
Adab  al-Qadi,  Leiden,  550,  fol.  9  a.  (3)  Baihaqi,  ed.  Schwally,  583. 
(4)  Aghani,  X,  123.  (5)  Kindi,  351.  (6)  Kindt,  428.  (7)  Kindi,  443, 

(8)  Abu’l-Mahasin,  II,  86.  (9)  Subki,  Tabaqut,  II,  194. 
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at  Nisapur,  immediately  on  the  announcement  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  was  taken  to  the  place  set  apart  in  the  mosque 
for  the  judge.1  And  Ma‘arri  complains  that  there  are 
robbers  not  only  in  the  desert  but  also  in  the  mosques  and 
the  bazars only  these  are  named  assessors  and  merchants.3 
On  another  occasion  he  calls  the  assessors  “  Beduins  of 
the  towns  and  mosques.  ”4 

During  the  Fatimid  period  the  chief  Qadi  of  Cairo 
sat  on  Tuesdays  and 'Saturdays  in  the  wing  of  the  mosque 
of  ‘Amr  ibn  al-As  on  a  dais  with  a  silken  cushion.  To  the 
right  and  the  left  of  him  sat  the  assessors  according  to 
seniority.  In  front  of  hint  sat.  five  court  servants  and  four 
court  clerks,  facing  each  other  in  twos.  A  silver  inkpot 
from  the  citadel  treasury3  was  placed  before  him. 

In  the  earlier  days  the  parties  conducted  their  business 
before  the  Qadi  standing.  When,  under  the  Omayyads, 
a  prince  of  that  dynasty  refused  to  stand  and  do  business 
before  the  Qadi.  lie  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  suit.8 
Later  was  introduced  the  practice  of  sitting  in  a  row  before 
the  Qadi.  When  the  Caliph  Mahdi  had  a  law-suit  with  his 
mother,  a  Qadi  from  Kgypt  was  brought  to  Baghdad. 
The  queen-mother  appointed  a  representative  on  her  be¬ 
half  and,  at  the  trial,  the  Qadi  required  the  Caliph  to  take 
his  seat  among  the  litigants.  Whereupon  Mahdi  stepped 
down  from  his  seat  and  sat  in  front  of  the  Judge.7  When 
the  Caliph  Ma’mun  so  an  old  authority  relates— ap¬ 
peared  as  a  suitor  before  the  Qadi  and  took  his  seat  on  a 
carpet,  the  Qadi  intimated  that  the  opposite  party  too 
should  be  supplied  with  one.8  And  when  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  powerful  Zubaida — wife  of  Ilarun — sat  im¬ 
pudently  at  the  trial  of  a  case  before  an  Egyptian  Qadi 
he  had  him  laid  on  the  ground  and  ordered  ten  stripes  to 
be  administered  to  him.8 

The  theorists  discussed  all  kinds  of  things  calculated 
to  affect  the  partiality  of  a  judge.  Should  the  parties 
greet  the  judge  ?  If  they  did  so,  should  not  the  Qadi 
respond  to  the  ‘  Peace  on  thee  ’  as  is  the  practice,  not  “  on 
thee  be  peace  ”  but  only  “  on  thee  ”  ?  To  say  “  peace  ” 
would  be  an  improper  anticipation  of  events.10 

And  the  pious  theory  similarly  declaimed  against  any 
influence  that  the  judge  might  seek  to  bring  to  bear  on  the 

(1)  Subki,  II,  113.  (2)  Subkf,  III,  59.  V'!)  Von  Kremer,  ZDMG, 
XXX,  49.  (4)  ZDMG,  XXXI,  478.  (5)  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  1,  403.’ 

(6)  Kindi,  356.  (7)  Kindi,  357.  (8)  Baihaqi,  588.  (9)  Kindi,  392. 

(10)  Al-Hassaf  (d.  261/874) :  K.  Adah  al  Qadi,  Leyden,  fol.  22  a. 
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parties.  He  should  not  shout  at  them  nor  is  he  to  force 
them  to  give  any  definite  answer. 

By  reason  of  these  theories  and  of  the  dilficulty  in 
getting  money  from  an  Egyptian  Egyptian  witticism 
has  invented  the  story  of  a  Qadi  who  fastened  two  horns 
to  his  cap  to  give  a  dig  therewith  to  the  obstinate  and  re¬ 
fractory  suitor  ( an-nattah ).  The  Caliph  Hakim,  hearing 
this,  reproached  the  Qadi  fcTr  it.  Thereupon  the  Qadi 
invited  the  Caliph  to  take  his  seat  behind  the  curtain  of  the 
court-room  to  be  convinced  of  the  perversity  of  the  people. 
The  Caliph  came.  Two  litigants  presented  themselves 
before  the  Qadi  »  one  claiming.  100  dinars  from  the  other. 
The  Qadi  suggested  a  monthly  instalment  of  10  dinars. 
The  debtor  objected.  Then  be  suggested  an  instalment 
of  5  dinars  a  month  ;  then  2  ;  then  1  ;  then  i.  The  debtor, 
finally,  proposed  :  “  I  will  pay  [  of  a  dinar  every  year  but 
I  wish  the  plaintiff  to  be  put  in  jail  for,  if  he  is  free  and  I 
fail  to  carry  out  my  promise,  he  will  simply  kill  me.” 
Hakim  enquired  of  the  Qadi  :  ‘  How  many  blows  had  he 
given  the  man  ’  ?  Only  one,  replied  the  Qadi.  Give 
him  two  more,  commanded  the  Caliph,  or  give  him  one 
and  I  will  give  the  other.1 

The  Qadi  wore  the  black  colour  of  the  ‘Abbasid  offic¬ 
ials.  The  Egyptian  Qadi,  appointed  in  1  OS/784,  used 
a  thin  black  band  round  his  long  cap2  ;  the  Qadi  who  acted 
from  237  851  a  black  mantle  (kisa)  but,  this,  indeed,  only 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  he  would,  otherwise, 
be  mistaken  for  a  partisan  of  the  Omayyads.3  In  the 
course  of  the  3rd /9th  century  the  high  conical  hat  -(jalan- 
suwah,  called  dannit/ah  “pot-hat”  like  the  English  top-hat  — 
became  the  official  head  gear  of  the  judges.'  It  was 
used  along  with  the  Tailnsan.  When  the  85  year  old  Qadi 
Ahmad  at-Tanukhi  resigned  his  post  as  judge  he  said  : 
he  would  like  an  interval  between  service  and  the  grave. 
He  would  not  go  straight  from  the  Qalansuwah  to  the 
grave.5  A  Qadi  without  the  Qalansurvah  has  been 
likened  to  a  glorified  clerk.6  In  368  978  an  accused 
woman  was  frightened  at  the  sight  of  a  Qadi  with  a  beard 
a  yard  long  and  a  face  and  a  top-hat  of  equal  length.  To 

(1)  de  Sacy.  Religion  des  Druzes,  CCCCXXVIII.  (2)  Kindi,  378. 
(3)  Kindi,  469.  The  Qadi  of  Cordova  at  t  he  time  of  the  Caliph  Al- 
Hakarn  sat  in  court,  like  a  fop,  in  a  yellow  mantle  and  with  parted 
hair.  Ajbar  Mahkumah,  127 :  Bayan  al- Maghrib  (tr.  by  Fagnan) 
128.  (4)  Aghani,  X,  123  I r. shad,  1,  373  :  Vi,  209  :  Hamadani,  Rasa'll, 

168  :  Supplement  to  Kindi,  586.  (Sec  Khiida  Bakhsh,  Islamic  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Vol.  I,  pp.  96-97  Tr.)  (5)  Yaqut ,Irsha,d,  1,192.  (6)  Shabushti, 

Berlin,  fol.  81  a. 
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quiet  her  the  Qadi  removed  his  hat  and  covered  his  beard 
with  his  sleeve  and  said  :  I  have  done  away  with  two  yards, 
now  answer  the  charge  preferred  against  you.1 

The  Fatimid  Qadis  carried  the  sword  (Kindi,  589,  596, 
597). 

About  300/912  the  staff  of  the  Qadi’s  court  consisted 
of : — 

1.  The  clerk  (katib),  salary  300  dirhams  a  month. 

2.  The  court  usher  ‘(Hajib),  salary  130  dirhams  a 
month. 

3.  The  munsif  deciding  cases  at  the*  gateway  of  the 
court,  salary  100  dirhams  a  month. 

4.  Superintendent  of  the  court  premises  and  the 
police  (‘Awan),  monthly  salary  600  dirhams  collectively 
(Kindi,  574  ;  Jauzi,  fol.  105  b). 

To  these  was  added,  since  the  time  of  the  Caliph 
Al-Mansur,  the  most  remarkable  of  legal  institutions — a 
permanent  body  of  “witnesses”.  Al-Kindi’s  excellent 
authority  tells  us  :  “  Formerly  only  witnesses  known  to  be  of 
good  repute  were  accepted.  Others  were  either  openly  re¬ 
jected  or,  in  case  they  were  absolutely  unknown,  inquiries 
were  made  regarding  them  from  their  neighbours.  But 
now,  as  there  is  such  a  lot  of  false  swearing,  secret  inquiries 
are  made  regarding  the  witnesses  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  list 
of  men,  fit  to  be  called  as  witnesses,  is  prepared.  The 
result  is  that  not  reliability  but  inclusion  in  the  prepared 
list  is  now  the  passport  to  the  witness-box  ;  the  word 
‘  witness  ’  ( Shahid )  signifying  such  a  definite  individual 
(Kindi,  361).  ” 

An  official  list  of  these  witnesses  was  drawn  up  at  the 
instance  of  the  Qadi  appointed  in  185/801  ;  a  practice 
which  has  continued  up  to  the  present  day.  People  made 
fun  of  this  judge  for  admitting  100  Egyptians  (non- 
Arabs)  into  this  list  and  for  removing  30  old  ones  and  re¬ 
placing  them  by  as  many  Persians  (Kindi,  396).  From 
among  these  witnesses  were  chosen  the  fixed  number  of 
assessors  ( bitanah )  who  assisted  the  judge  in  his  work. 

(1)  Dhahabi,  Tarikh  al-Islam ,  JRAS,  1911,  659  note  1.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  4th/10th  century  the  Egyptian  Qadis  had  to  use  a  blue 
Tailasan  (Shabushti,  Kit.  ed .  Diyarat ,  fol.  131  a).  Even  at  Baghdad  a 
Qadi,  about  400/1000  used  this  kin/1  of  blue  Tailasan  (a  cover  for  the 
neck).  Yaqut  lrshad ,  V,  26>.  Even  the  assessors  used  the  long  bl^ek 
hat.  A  poet  of  the  4th/10th  century,  thus,  mockingly  refers  to  them, 
‘  On  their  top-hats  sits  the  wingless  raven  of  Noah.  ”  Muhaderat  al- 
Udaba9  1,129. 
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Every  six  months — so  ruled  the  Qadi  about  200/815 — 
fresh  nominations  were  to  be  made  and  the  undesirable 
ones  to  be  removed  (Kindi,  422).  A  later  Qadi  is  reported 
to  have  taken  this  part  of  his  duty  so  seriously  that  he 
roamed  about  the  street  at  night  with  covered  head  en¬ 
quiring  about  the  character  of  the  “  witnesses  ”  (Kindi, 
437).  Even  in  the  letter  of  appointment  of  a  Qadi  in 
Qodamah  (written  somewhat  Inter  than  316  928)  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  witnesses  is  set  down  as  one  of  his  main  duties.1 

When  ‘Adud-ud-Daulah’s  (cf.  327/982)  general  asked 
him  to  direct  the  Qadi  to  include  a  name  in  the  list  of 
witnesses  he  received  the  reply. :  “  You  must  speak  about 
the  promotion  of  soldiers.  The  inclusion  of  names2  in 
the  list  of  witnesses  is  the  Qadi’s  business.  Neither  you 
nor  I  have  any  voice  in  that  matter.” 

It  is  said  of  Al-llakim  that  in  this  matter  too  he 
restored  the  old  practice.  In  405  1014  he  made  more  than 
1200  people  “  witnesses  ”  at  their  request.  But  when  the 
chief  Qadi  reproached  him,  saying  that  many  of  them  were 
not  fit  to  be  placed  on  the  list,  lie  allowed  him,  with  his 
usual  fickleness,  to  retain  or  strike  off  the  names  he 
pleased.3 

The  assessors,  being  personally  appointed  by  the  Qadi, 
vacated  on  his  removal  or  dismissal  from  office.4  The 
Egyptian  Qadi.  in  the  year  321/933,  insisted  upon  his 
“  witnesses  accompanying  him  on  his  rides.5  ”  At  that 
time  four  “  witnesses  ”  sat- with  the  Qadi  .at  the  hearing 
of  a  suit — two  to  his  right  and  two  to  bis  left.0 

In  the  4th/ 10th  century  the  transformation  of  the 
“  witnesses  ”  originally  respectable,  trustworthy  men  of 
the  circuit,  into  a  permanent  body  of  officials  takes  place. 
The  substitution  of  this  new  institution  in  place  of  the  old 
is  a  creation  of  this  century.  In  the  3rd/9th  century  a 
Qadi  nominated  no  less  than  36,000  witnesses'  but  of  these 
only  16,000  availed  themselves  of  the  honour.  About 

(1)  Paris,  Arabic,  5907  fol.  12  b.  (2)  Ibn  al-Athir,  IX,  15.  (8) 

Ibn  Sa‘id,  fol.  124  a  :  supplement  to  Kindi,  612.  (4)  Mawardi,  128. 

(5)  Supplement  to  Kindi,  545.  (<>)  Ibid,  552,  569,  590.  (7)  Amedroz, 

JRAS  190,  779  ft,  according  to  the  Paris  Ms.  of  Nishwu.r  of  Tanukhi 
(printed  at  p.  128).  Sec  also,  Sabi,  Ras'a'il,  122.  Kindi  calls  the 
substitutes  of  the  “  witnesses  ”  (Shuhud)  for  the  year  327/939  “  wit¬ 
nesses  ”  who  represent  them.  In  339/944  Mas‘udi,  writing  in  Egypt, 
speaks  of  the  1 Shuhud  of  Baghdad  (VIII,  378).  In  the  East  and  in  the 
Maghrib,  in  the  2nd  half  of  the  4tlj/10th  century,  court-assessors  were 
called  'udul  (Yatimah,  III  233  :  Misk,  V,  frequently  this  word  is  used  :- 
Dozy,  Sub,  'udul :  Ibn  Khaldun,  Proleg.  (Slane’s  tr.)  p.  456.  This 
term  has  been  retained  to  this  day  in  Morocco  (Revue  du  monde  musul- 
man,  XIII,  517  If).  Witnesses  who  are  not  olRcially  so  are  now  called 
Mu'amin  bil  ‘adalah  (Kindi,  422  :  Sabi,  lias.  122). 
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300/912  Baghdad  counted  some  1,800  such  witnesses.  In 
822/934  the  Egyptian  Qadi  had  to  intimate  to  the  “  wit¬ 
nesses  ”  that  they  need  only  come  when  sent  for.  He 
did  not  assign  any  salary  to  them1,  the  position  being  that 
they  wanted  to  be  oflicials  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term 
but  the  Qadi  stood  by  the  old  view.  In  383/993  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ‘  witnesses  ’  at  Baghdad  was  cut  down  to  303  but 
even  this  figure  was  felt  to  be  too  high.2  The  chief 
Qadi  at  Cairo  too  had  but  very  few  witnesses.3 

These  “  witnesses  ”  apparently  are  the  resurrected 
notaries  of  the  pre-Islamic  empire.  It  is  recommended  to 
the  wise  business-man  to  look  round  among  the  “witnesses”1 
and  to  choose  the  best  reputed  one  for  notarial  confirm¬ 
ation  of  his  papers.  A  black  sheep  not  infrequently 
creeps  in  among  them  with  the  result  that  all  notarial 
work  done  by  him  becomes  invalid  in  law.1 

Over  each  of  the  five  petty  courts  of  Cairo  a  ‘  witness  5 
presided  in  the  name  of  the  Qadi.5  In  the  Cairo  of  Lane 
the  ‘  witnesses  ’  ( Shuhud )  sat  in  the  porch  of  the  High 
Court.  The  plaintiff  brought  his  case  to  one  of  them  who 
happened  to  be  free.  The  ‘  witness  ’  {Shahid)  noted 
his  case  down  for  a  piastre  or  so.  If  it  was  an  unimportant 
one  and  the  defendant  submitted  to  his  jurisdiction,  he 
forthwith  passed  judgment.  Otherwise  he  referred  the 
parties  to  the  Qadi. 

In  the  appointment  letter  of  the  chief  Qadi6,  drawn  up 
by  Ibrahim  es-Sabi  in  366/976,  in  the  name  of  the  Caliph, 
the  Caliph  recommends  constant  study  of  the  Qur’an  ; 
punctual  fulfilment  of  prayers  ;  just  treatment  of  the 
parties  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  show  no  preference  or 
partiality  to  a  Muslim  as  against  a  Jew  or  a  Christian.  He 
is  to  walk  with  dignity  ;  speak  little  and  gently  ;  not  to 
look  round  too  much,  and  be  restrained  in  his  movements. 

(1)  Kind!,  549  :  Amedroz,  JllAS  1910,  783  :  according  to  Ibn  Ilajar, 
fol.  128  a.  (2)  Jauzi,  Muntazam ,  fol.  63  a  :  Berlin  134  a  :  Amedroz, 
JllAS,  1910,  p.  779  ff  according  to  Raf  al-Jsr  and  Dhahabi.  (3)  Raf  al- 
Isr  in  Kindi,  596.  (4)  Maintain  ut-ijarah,  36.  (5)  Maqrizi,  Khitat ,  1 , 333. 

(6)  The  first  who  bore  this  title  was  Qadi  Abu  Yusuf,  the  Qadi  of 
Harun  al-Rashid.  This  Caliph  conferred  this  title  upon  all  the  Qadis  of 
the  more  important  provinces.  (Maqrizi,  Khitat ,  333).  Ma’mun’s  chief 
Qadi  had  to  examine  all  the  judges  (Ibn  Taifur,  ed.  Keller,  fol.  100  a.). 
He  questioned  them  regarding  the  Law  of  Inheritance  and  other  intricate 
rules  of  Muslim  Law.  (Ibn  Kutaibah,  ‘ UynUj  86).  To  appoint  four 
chief  Qadis — one  for  each  school  of  jurisprudence — became  a  necessity 
in  the  post-crusade  period  (Zafiiri,  Kaahf  el-Mamalik,  ed.  ltavaisse,  92., 
Baibars  appointed  four  chief  Qadis  t  Damascus  in  664/1266. 
Subki,  Tabaqaty  II,  174. 
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He  is  to  employan  experienced,  legally-trained  Katib  (clerk), 
an  incorruptible  court-usher  (Hajib),  and  a  trustworthy 
deputy  for  work  he  cannot  personally  attend  to.  lie  is 
to  pay  them  adequately.  He  is  to  select  witnesses  dis¬ 
creetly  and  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  them.  He  must 
protect  orphans  and  supervise  charitable  institutions,  and 
regarding  such  matters  as  he  cannot  decide  according  to 
the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunnah  >hc  is  to  consult  the  learned. 
Should  they  agree  among  themselves  that  the  Qadi  has 
erred  in  his  decision — he  (the  Qadi)  must  set  the  decision 
aside.1 

This  body  of  learned  men, ‘absolutely  independent  of  the 
State,  thus  constitute  the  highest  tribunal.  Through  them 
democracy ,  the  sovereignty  of  the  community  of  the  faithful, 
maintained  its  position  in  the  important  sphere  of  Law. 

All  offices  had  a  tendency  to  become  hereditary  from 
sire  to  son.  And,  indeed,  such  is  most  strikingly  the  case 
with  the  judicial  service.  In  the  3rd  and  the  4-th  centuries 
one  single  family,  that  of  Abu  Shawarib,  supply  no  less 
than  eight  chief  Qadis  at  Baghdad,  besides  sixteen  Qadis.2 
From  about  325/!) 4.7  the  descendants  of  Abu  Burdali  were, 
for  several  generations,  chief  Qadis  of  the  Province  of 
Fars  and  from  about  400/1010,  for  centuries,  Qadis  of 
Ghaznah.  (Ibn  Al-Balkhi,  JRAS,  1912,  141 ).  For  eighty 
long  years  similarly,  in  Fatimid  Egypt,  the  highest  judicial 
office  was  retained  in  the  family  of  An-Nu‘man.3 

In  the  3rd /9  th  century  the  power  of  these  judicial 
dynasties  rose  to  an  immense  height  by  the  introduction 
of  the  practice  of  subletting  the  judicial  jurisdiction — a 
practice  already  in  vogue  in  the  case  of  governorships. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  4th/10th  century  the  court 
records  show  that  there  was  only  one  Qadi  in  Egypt  and 
that  in  Khuzistan  and  Fars  all  the  courts  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  judge.'  The  chief  judge  of 
the  Iranian  Buwayyid  held  the  judgeship  of  the  Capital 
Rai  along  with  that  of  Ilamadan  and  the  hill-tracts.6 

(1)  Sabi,  Rasa'il,  115  f.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ith/lOth  century 
the  Qadi  dissolved  the  marriage  of  a  young  woman  on  the  ground  that 
her  consent,  had  not  been  asked  bv  her  father.  Hut  the  woman’s  con¬ 
sent  being  only  required  when  she  has  already  been  married,  the 
savants  attacked  the  jleeision  of  the  Qadi.  Supplement  to  Kindi,  566. 
(2)  Amedroz,  JRAS,  1910,  7  0  hceorcjing  to  the  Tadhkirah  of  Ibn 
Hamdun  :  see  also  Jauzi,  174  b.  (8)  Gottheil,  a  distinguished  family  of 
Fatimid  Cadis  in  th  Xth  century,  JAOS.  1906,  p.  217  ff).  (4)  Wuz,  15  7. 
(5)  Irshad,  II,  8  14. 
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The  Qadi  of  Mekka  in  336/947  was  also  the  Qadi  of 
Old  Cairo  and  other  districts1.  At  times,  under  the 
Fatimids,  the  Egyptian  territories,  Syria  and  the  countries 
of  the  West  were  placed  under  one  Qadi2.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  letter  of  the  chief  Qadi  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  363/974, 
indeed,  Confers  jurisdiction  over  almost  the  entire  empire 
west  of  the  Persian  mountains.  Under  him  were  placed 
subjudges  (hukkam),  overwhelm  he  exercised  supervision.2 

By  the  side  of  the  court*  of  the  Qadi  stood  the  temporal 
court  ( An-Nazar  fil-mazalim)' . 

All  matters,  for  which  the  Qadi  was  considered  too 
weak  or  for  which  a  masterful  hand  was  needed,  came  up 
before  this  Court. 

In  all  Muslim  countries  these  two  courts  existed  side 
by  side5.  But  their  respective  jurisdiction  was  nowhere 
clearly  defined.  It  merely  came  to  this  :  Which  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two,  Islam  as  represented  by  the  Qadi  or 
the  world  and  the  wielder  of  the  worldly  power  ?"  Most 
police  matters  came  up  before  the  Mazalim  which  was 
sometimes  presided  over  by  a  Qadi —especially  the  court 
of  the  sovereign  by  the  chief  judge7. 

The  Wazir  appointed  temporal  judges  in  the  provinces8. 
Twice,  indeed,  did  the  canonical  law  attempt  the  control 
of  the  police.  In  306/918  the  Caliph  directed  the  police 
commissioner  at  Baghdad  to  appoint  a  jurist  in  every 
quarter  of  the  town  to  receive  and  deal  with  complaints 
and  petitions  :  these  then  were9  legally  trained  police- 
commissioners.  “  By  this,  fear  of  the  Government  was 
very  much  lessened  and  the  impudence  of  robbers  and 
loafers  very  much  increased.  ”  ( Zubdat  al-fikrah,  Paris, 
fol.  186  a.)  Also  Al-Hakim  associated  two  jurists  with 
the  police  in  every  town,  who  had  to  investigate  every 
offence  reported  to  them  within  their  jurisdiction10.  The 

(1)  Mas4udi,  IX,  77.  (2)  Qalqaslmndt,  181.  (8)  Jauzi,  fol. 
105  b.  (4)  Maqrizi,  Khitat,  II,  207.  (Khnda  Iiakhsh,  Orient 
under  the  Caliphs,  283-292  Tr.).  Amedroz,  JIIAS,  1911,  635. 
(5)  For  Turkistau,  see  Schwarz,  Turkestan,  210.  For  the 
Egypt  of  Mohamed  Ali,  see  Lane,  Manners  and  Customs,  Chapter 
IV.  For  Mekka,  see  Snouck  llurgronjc,  Mekka,  1,  182.  (6)  Amedroz, 

JRAS,  1911,  6(>4.  (7)  For  Egypt  the  Qadi  appointed  by  lkhshid  in 

824/930  Subki,  Tabaqat,  II,  113.  There  was  even  a  special  Qadi 
for  the  Mazalim  in  331  ( supplement  to* Kindi,  Guest,  572).  For  Uaghdad 
in  the  year  493/1004.  Jauzi,  *fol.  149  b.  About  817/929  the  Qadi 
at-Tanukhi  in  Ahwaz.  lrshad,  V,  332.  Even  when  such  was 
not  the  case,  the  decisions  were  drafted  by  the  Qadis.  Wuz,  151.  (8) 

Arib  50 :  lrshad,  V,  332.  (9)  Arib,  71.  (10)  Yahya  ibn  Sa'id,  205. 
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attempt  miscarried.  Indeed  in  entire  opposition  to  the 
juristic  theory  appeal  lay  to  the  mazalim  from  the  decision 
of  the  Qadi ;  especially  to  the  highest  court,  that  of  the 
sovereign1. 

“  There  are  many  people  (so  are  the  frequenters  of  this 
court  described)  who  come  from  distant  lands  and  make 
their  complaints — some  against  an  Amir,  others  against  a 
collector  of  taxes,  and  yet  others  against  a  Qadi  or  a  ruler.2” 

About  420/1029  a  Qadi  at  Cairo  sought  the  hand  of  an 
heiress  and  was  refused.  With  the  help  of  four  witnesses 
he,  in  retaliation,  declared  her  to  he  of  unsound  mind 
and  attached  ller  property.  'She  appealed  to  the  wazir, 
who  imprisoned  the  false  witnesses  and  directed  the  Qadi 
to  restore  her  property  and  other  unjust  misappropriations, 
confined  him  to  his  house  and  appointed  his  son  (the 
Qadi’s)  to  do  the  duties  of  his  office3. 

The  viceroy  Ihn  TO  I  fin  administered  justice  so  scru¬ 
pulously  that  ‘  people  almost  ceased  to  go  to  the  Qadi’s 
court  ’.  For  seven  years,  during  his  administration,  there 
was  no  Qadi  in  Egypt.  All  matters  were  taken  up  and 
disposed  of  by  the  secular  court4.  Even  under  the  negro 
viceroy  Kafur,  the  Qadi  in  Egypt,  disappeared  from  the 
scene  because  Kaffir  frequently  heard  cases  himself5. 
In  369/976  there  was  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between 
the  two  courts — spiritual  and  temporal  -the  Wazir  de¬ 
ciding  that  they  should  not  interfere  with  each  other6. 
About  400/1000  the  Qadi  was  constrained  to  object  to 
the  police  interfering  in  matters  relating  to  the  canonical 
law.  The  Caliph  ended  the  dispute  by  placing  the  tempor¬ 
al  Court  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Qadi7.  About 
320/932  it  seems  that  the  tickets  were  thrown  into  the  box 
in  the  presence  of  the  presiding  judge8.  The  judgment  was 
a  written  judgment.  Some  of  these  have  become  classics 
of  literature  -not  unlike  the  marginal  notes  of  Frederick9. 

At  court  a  day  was  fixed  for  hearing  cases.  Such,  in¬ 
deed,  was  already  the  practice  under  the  Byzantine  rule. 

(1)  Miskawaihi,  Vol.  IV,  p.  75  (Eng.  t,r.).  I  am  indebted  to 
Prof.  M  irgoliouth  for  this  reference.  Tr.  (2)  Wuz,  107.  (3)  Amedroz, 
JRAS,  1910,  p.  793,  according  to  Paris,  Arab.  2149,  fol.  60  :  Cf.  JRAS. 
1911,  663:  Supplement  to  Kindi,  499,  613.  (4)  Kindi,  512.  (5)  Sup¬ 
plement  to  Kindi,  584.  Kindi,  591.  (6)  Kindi,  604.  (7)  Wuz,  52, 

107.  Every  week  an  abstract  of  all  complaints  was  to  be  laid  before 
Jth  President  of  the  Maz’dim.  Qoclamal>  Paris,  5907,  fol.  236.  (8)  Sup¬ 
plement  to  Kindi,  541.  (9)  Such  as  those  of  Tahir  in  Ibn  Taifur.  Kit, 

Baghdad,  fol.  50  b  :  of  Ma’mun  in  Bailiaqi,  534  f :  of  Sahib  ibn  Abbad 
-n  Tha‘alabi,  Khas  al-khas,  Cairo  1909,  p.  73. 
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In  494  A.  D.  the  governor  of  Edessa  sat  every  Friday  in  a 
church  to  hear  cases  (Josua  Stylites,  29).  Under  Al- 
Ma‘mun  Sunday  was  the  day  set  apart  for  hearing  cases 
(Mawardi,  143).  For  this  purpose  Ibn  Tulun  sat  twice 
a  week  (Maqrizi,  Khilat,  II,  207).  Ikhshid,  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  held  his  court1  every  Wednesday  in  the  presence 
of  the  Wazir,  the  Qadi,  the  jurists  and  other  dignitaries  ; 
Kafur  every  Saturday2. 

But  after  Al-Muhtadi  (255-256/868-869)  the  Caliph 
no  longer  held  such  courts5*.  This  last  Caliph  heard  and 
decided  cases  and,  being  a  pious  man,  preached  every 
Friday.  lie  built  a  special*  domed  hall  with  four  doors 
where  he  administered  justice.  This  ‘  Palace  of  Justice  ’ 
was  called  (“  Qubbat  al-Mazalim  ”)4. 

On  cold  days  he  arranged  for  coal-pans  to  heat  the  place 
— “  so  that  the  suitors  may  not  be  turned  into  stone  by 
cold  together  with  His  Majesty’s  presence.5” 

Among  other  promises  the  Caliph  Qahir,  when  trying 
for  the  throne,  promised  personally  to  attend  the  Mazalim .B 
Under  Al-Mutadid  (279-289/892-902)  the  chief-marshal 
presided  over  the  sovereign’s  court  in  lieu  of  the  sovereign 
— the  wazir,  every  Friday,  over  other  courts  (Wuz,  22). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  4t,h/l0th  century  the  Wazir 
heard  Mazalim  cases  every  Thursday — the  divisional 
chiefs  sitting  with  him7.  In  306/918  actually  a  lady  pre¬ 
sided  over  hlazalim* .  The  Mazalim ,  being  free  from  ju¬ 
ristic  hair-splitting,  enjoyed  greater  freedom  and  Mawardi 
reckons  ten  points  on  which  it  differed  from  the  Qadi’s 
court.  Most  important  of  these  are  :  that  here  the  parties 
could  be  forced  to  come  to  terms,  a  thing  which  the  Qadi 
was  not  competent  to  do  ;  witnesses  also  could  be  put 
upon  their  oath  here.  Moreover,  unlike  the  Qadi,  the 
judge  could  in  this  court,  of  his  own  motion,  call  and 
examine  witnesses ;  whereas  before  the  Qadi  only  the  plaint¬ 
iff  adduced  evidence  and  questioned  witnesses  (Mawardi, 
141  ff.) 

(1)  IbnSa'id,  Tallqist,  39.  (2)  Kindi,  577.  (3)  Maqrizi,  according 
to  Mawardi.  There  Saturday  is  mentioned  as  the  court-day  of 
Ikhshid  and  his  son.  The  brief  historical  survey  of  Maqrizi  is  drawn 
from  Mawardi.  (Ed.  Enger,  131).  (4)  Mas‘udi,  VIII,  2.  (5)  Baihaqi, 

577,  Amedroz,  JltAS,  1911,  657.  (6)  Amedroz,  JRAS,  1911  657. 

(7)  Wuz,  22.  (8)  Arib,  71  :  Abu’l-Mahasin,  II,  203.  Opinion  was 

divided  whether  a  woman  should  be*  appointed  judge.  At  least  the 
famous  Tabari  (d.  312)  spoke  in  favour  of  such  a  proposal.  Mawardi* 
107.  Later  was  imposed  the  condition  that  the  Qadi  should  be  a  man. 
For  the  Mazalim  no  such  restriction  was  imposed. 
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But  all  this  was  mere  theory.  Local  law  and  local 
practice  actually  prevailed  and  the  old  tested  method  such 
as  corporal  punishment,  though  forbidden  to  the  Qadi, 
continued  in  full  force. 

S.  Khuda  Bukhsh. 
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REMARKS  ON  SUFI  ISM  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
PANTHEISM  AND  ISLAM 

Pantheism  implies  the  eternal  and  indissoluble  asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  divine  nature  with  every  individual  thing 
of  the  phenomenal  universe.  With  and  in  this  associa¬ 
tion  each  individual  thing  is  a  phase  or  partial  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  nature,  whilst  the  whole  phenomenal 
universe  is  an  exponent  of  that  nature  in  its  entirety. 

This  leaves  no  room  for  Incarnation,  since  the  divine 
nature  has  been  eternally  and  indissolubly  in  all  and 
everything  ;  nor  is  Transcendence  admissible,  at  all  events 
in  the  same  sense  as  in  Sufiism,  since  the  divine  cannot 
be  superior  to  itself,  nor  dissociated  from  the  phenom¬ 
enal.  Pantheism  is  Monistic,  since  it  implies  one  single 
nature  or  power  as  the  basis  of  all  and  everything,  and 
it  particularly  involves  the  principle  of  Immanence. 
It  assumes,  however,  the  existence  of  matter,  and  draws 
a  broad  line  of  demarcation  in  thought,  between  the 
sensible  and  the  intelligible.  In  Pantheism  then,  so  far 
as  man  can  judge,  the  idea  of  the  divine  must  be  restricted 
to  the  appreciation  he  can  form  of  the  most  powerful 
and  exalted  mind  that  may  be  subject  to  his  observation. 
Nor  can  imagination  lead  him  to  anything  higher,  except 
in  so  far  as  quantity  or  degree  is  concerned. 

Thus,  Pantheism  involves  Monism  and  Immanence, 
but  not  Transcendence,  so  that  in  two  respects  it  may 
seem  to  have  some  similitude  to  Sufiism  ;  but  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  Immanence  in  the  two  respective  doctrines  are 
dissimilar. 

Pantheism  supposes  an  eternal  and  indissoluble  con- 
comitation  of  the  spiritual  principle  with  the  phenomenal 
world,  which  latter  is  taken  to  be  real ;  whilst  Sufiism 
denies  the  real  existence,  of  the  phenomenal  world,  and 
likens  its  association  with  the  divine  spiritual  principle! 
to  that  of  an  image  or  reflection  with  the  reality  before 
the  mirror.  Another  illustration,  which  is  sometimes 
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given,  is  that  of  the  rays  of  light  thrown  out  by  the  sun  ; 
and  this  is  preferable,  since  no  Emanation  or  Revelation 
from  the  Deity  can  be  considered  as  absolutely  non-exist¬ 
ent,  absolute  non-existence  appertaining  only  to  philoso¬ 
phical  matter,  the  substratum  of  all  bodies,  the  ‘  Anqa, 
Phoenix.  (See  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq’s  Sufi  Dictionary).  Here 
there  can  be  only  the  relative  non-existence  of  the  sensible 
and  intelligible  worlds  before  the  Deity,  who,  however, 
in  His  constant  concomitation,  never  ceases  to  sustain 
them. 

It  is  true  that  in  both  Pantheism  and  Sufiism  the 
sensible  world  is  taken  to  be* an  expression  of  the  Deity, 
but  in  Pantheism  that  world  is  simply  the  outer  form 
of  the  Deity,  and  neither  can  subsist  apart  from  the  other, 
whereas  in  Sufiism  the  association  is  as  that  of  the  reflec¬ 
tion  with  the  reality,  or  the  rays  of  light  with  the  sun, 
where  the  association  is  not  indissoluble,  since  the  reality 
can  exist  in  thought  at  least,  independently  of  its  effects. 

And  again,  although  from  some  considerations  or 
points  of  view,  the  theory  of  Immanence  may  seem  to 
have  some  connection  with  Sufiism,  the  term  on  the  whole 
is  scarcely  applicable,  and  “  Pervasion  ”or  “  Diffusion  ” 
is  more  suitable,  especially  as  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
the  will  of  the  Deity  is  concerned  in  the  emanations 

(Cf.  the  term  J  G*  1  “  Activities”),  which  ‘  Abdu’r- 

Razzaq  in  his  Sufi  Dictionary  gives  as  an  equivalent 
of  “  Attitudes  ”.  The  terms  which,  I  think,  best 

express  the  relationship  of  God  to  the  Emanations  in 
Sufiism  are  Evolution,  Pervasion  or  Diffusion,  Concomita¬ 
tion,  and  Manifestation  or  Revelation. 

In  connection  with  the  Emanations  we  have,  I  think 
the  most  serious  difficulty  of  Sufiism  -  a  difficulty  which 
arises  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the  latter  differs  in  an 
essential  particular  from  Neo-Platonism  in  considering 

the  First  Individualization,  J  j  J  ^  not  as  Deity,  but 
only  as  an  Emanation  from  the  Deity 

The  Deity  is  designated  by  the  term  1  jJ, 

(Az-Zatu’l-Ahadiya),  “  The  Unity  Essence  ”,  or 

(Al-Hadratu’l-x4hatliya),  “  The  Unity  Majesty  ”,  and  His 
nature,  in  Essence  and  Attributed,  is  conceived  as  absolute 
Unity  —  a  Unity,  however,  that  no  intellect  can  com¬ 
prehend. 
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The  First  Individualization  q  y  lo^asJi  (Al-Hadratu’l 
Wahidiya),  “  The  Unity  Eminence  ”,  is  an  image  of  the 
“  Unity  Essence  ”,  and  in  it  the  Essence  and  Attributes 
of  God  are  included,  together  with  the  Ideas,  Forms  or 
Prototypes  of  all  things,  which  are  implied  in  the  attrib¬ 
utes,  as  e.g.  :J>  j  j  in  Jj  ' These,  however,  and  the 

Attributes,  are  conceived  as  differentiated,  and  as  having- 
each  its  separate  and.  independent  existence.  ° 

The  Ideas  or  Forms*  <S>  1$  w  he  )  (a‘yan-e-sabita) 
or  j  y>  (suvar),  are  of  the  Divine  Mind  and  are  taken 
to  be  as  non-existent,  or  only  as  potentially  existent  until 
they  are  projected  or  objectified  in  philosophical  matter, 
the  ^  (‘  anqa)  of  ‘  Abdu’r-Razzaq.  (See  his  Sufi 

Dictionary,  p.  120). 

This  First  Individualization  is  the  Universal  Spirit 
J  or  ]  c  'J  whic}l  embraces  both  the  Universal 
Intellect  and  also  the  Universal  Soul.  ‘  Abdu’r-Razzaq 
in  his  Sufi  Dictionary,  p.  4,  symbolizes  “  The  Unity 
Essence  ”  as  follows  : — 

_  )  w  ^  1  O  I  5J  (  1  4J  J  J  s  J  Ci  )  *  L  nl  ))  | 

J  ljJl  Jjlj* 

(“  Alif  A  symbol  by  which  the  Unity  Essence,  that 
is,  God  (  )  )  is  indicated,  in  so  far  as  He  is  the  first 

of  all  things  from  all  past  eternity.”  ) 


Under  nW  )  ^  1  !  (p.  57),  he  says  : — - 


) 

^  j  &J  ))  , 

)0| 

5-J ' 

!3 

*  aa-UJ  i  ^ j  ]  r 

d 

«3  1  |  * 

JjJ 

J* }  )  y)  )  o <x>  K 

(.£  yb  J  s _ ] 

|J  U  M  * 

X  X 

X 

JCUJ 1 

id  i 

^  L**j  )i  } 

taD,J 

1  <i> 

)  &AJ  ^  H  i)  J  ] 

^ J  '  ii. 

1  tu» 

Li 

1  .  X  X 

X  £A*3jvJ  Ixi/* 

o)  j.j|j  <_y !  jJ  ]  &x>  jilai  ^  jj  y  )  )) 

SJjaJGJ  I  J  )  S  j  4J  j)  ) 

KJ  1  v  Uj  ^  '  JJ  I  o  I  5J  !  h  i  X  X  I  j 

(“  The  Universal  Degrees  : — They  are  six,  (as  follows  :)- 
The  degree  of  the  “  Unity  Essence  ”  ;‘the  “  Divine  Emi¬ 
nence  ”,  which  is  the  “  Unity  Eminence  ”  ;  the  degree  of 
the  isolated  spirits  ’ ;  the  degree  of  the  ”  active  souls  ”, 
which  is  the  “  world  of  similitudes  ”  ;  the  degree  of  the 
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“  world  of  sovereignty  ”,  which  is  the  “  visible  world  ”  ; 
and  the  degree  of  the  “comprehensive  existence  ”,  which 
is  the  “  Perfect  Man  ”,  in  whom  all  the  rest  are  manifested. 
We  have  said  that  the  scenes  of  revelation  are  five  and 
the  degrees  six,  because  a  scene  of  revelation  is  a  place 
in  which  these  six  degrees  are  manifested,  and  the  Unity 
Essence  is  not  a  scene  of  revelation  for  anything,  since  it 
has  no  connection  at  all  with  rhultiplieity  even  that  of  the 
quality  of  knowing  and  of  being,  known  ;  and  the  Perfect 
Man  is  the  only  scene  of  revelation  for  the  Unity  of  the 
Essence.”)* 

With  regard'  to  the  Emanations,  the  question  may 
arise  :  Do  they  proceed  necessarily  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  Deity,  or  are  they  the  effects  of  His  will  ?  The 

fact  that  the  ^  }  yA  “Attitudes”  that  lead  to  the 
“  Forms  ”  or  “  Ideas  ”,  ;  y*  are  called  also  J  1 

“  Activities  ”,  seems  to  indicate  “  will-forces,  designs, 
purposes  ”,  and  this  would  bring  the  doctrine  apparently 

into  touch  with  the  Quranic  «  ^  1*  “  He  does  what 

He  wills”,  and  with  the  Traditional  C*  Jj  >  “The 

first  thing  that  God  created  was  the  intellect  ”,  ( i .  e.,  the 
Universal  Intellect)  ;  but  in  these  expressions  creation 
in  Time  is  understood,  and  in  Sufiism  the  succession  is 
in  thought  alone. 

It  is  true  that  the  distinction  of  r\  “  what  is  of 
past  eternity  ”,  and  J  ^  “  what  is  of  time  ”,  is  con¬ 
stantly  dwelt  upon  by  Sufi  authors,  but  this  after  all 
implies  the  consideration  of  time,  and  time  cannot  enter 
into  the  Divine  constitution  and  its  activities.  The  Ema¬ 
nations  are  represented  as  successive,  and  this  apparently 
leads  to  the  idea  of  succession  in  Time,  whereas  we  should 
think  of  succession  only  in  thought.  To  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  we  may  take  a  mathematical  figure  such  as 
a  triangle.  Now  a  triangle  must  first  exist  in  its  “  essence  ” 
(or,  as  we  should  say,  “as  defined  ”)  before  any  “  property  ” 
(such  as  that  the  three  angles  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles)  following  upon  its  essence  can  exist.  But  this 
is  not  a  succession  in  Time,  but  only  in  thought,  since 
the  properties  are  coeval  with  the  essence,  and  are  simply 
an  unfolding,  as  it  Were,  of  it.  So  too,  the  Emanations 

'  God  is  revealed  only  to  the  heart  of  the  Perfect  Man,  who  is 

as  the  Universal  Spirit,  the  First  Emanation.  God,  Himself,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  the  scene  of  any  revelation,  except  to.  Himself. 
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are  an  unfolding  or  revelation  of  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  are  sometimes  so  described. 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  phenomenal  world  as 
being  a  debased  imitation  of  the  intelligible.  To  this 
latter  the  Sufi  aspirant  is  ever  summoned,  since  in  it  he 
may  be  in  the  mind  of  God.  By  the  association  of  the 
intelligible  with  philosophical  matter  the  phenomenal 
world  comes  into  being,  and  the  soul  of  man  is  debased. 
Before  he  can  be  of,  and  hve  in,  the  intelligible  world  he 
must  be  cleansed  of  the  impurities  of  himself  and  of  the 
world,  as  the  Perfect  Man,  the  Prophet  or  Saint,  who 
becomes  as  the  Universal  Spirit.  As  ‘  an  illustration 
we  might  take  a  single  concept,  such  as  that  of  a  perfect 
circle  of  the  intelligible  world,  and  consider  it  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  circle  drawn.  This  latter,  though  traced  in 
the  finest  way  possible  to  human  ingenuity,  falls  infinitely 
short  of  the  perfect  conceptual  circle  ;  but  it  is  possible 
to  conceive  of  the  elimination  of  all  that  which  in  the 
visible  circle  is  extraneous  to  the  conceptual,  and  so  reach 
the  latter  in  thought. 

In  speaking,  as  we  have  done,  of  the  successive  Emana¬ 
tions  from  the  Deity  as  being  independent  of  time,  we 
are  not  excluding  the  fact  of  happenings  in  the  phenom¬ 
enal  world,  for  which  space-time  relations  are  required. 
But  time  and  space  are  manifestations  (or,  according  to 
orthodoxy,  creations)  for,  and  conditions  of,  the  phenom¬ 
enal  world  and  man,  and  have  no  relation  to  the  Deity. 
The  communications  and  manifestations  of  God  to  man 
must  be  taken  as  happenings  in  time,  but  only  as  regards 
man,  who  cannot  see  beyond  the  present.  As  regards 
God,  for  Whom  the  future  is  laid  out  even  as  the  present 
and  the  past,  nothing  happens,  nothing  changes,  all  is 
as  that  which  is  fixed  and  immutable  ;  nor  is  this  any  less 
conceivable  than  that  all  space  should  be  open  at  once 
to  the  perfect  vision  of  God.  As  regards  man,  however, 
time  attends  upon  space  and  happenings,  and  extends 
no  farther  than  they  themselves  are  open  to  his  percep¬ 
tion.  Man  cannot  know  that  anything  beyond  his  range 
of  vision  exists,  but  he  is  convinced  that  it  does,  although 
he  would  not  admit  that  anything  to  succeed  his  present 
perceptions  already  exists. 

But  time  even  in  the  phenomenal  world  exists  only 
for  those  who  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  the  SQfi  Path- 
For  them  thought,  which  is  sometimes  called  “  discursive 
reasoning  ”,  takes  time ;  for  the  Perfect  Man,  Insan-i- 
Kamil,  Muhaqqiq,  Pir,  Murshid,  Shaikh,  intuition,  which 
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is  independent  of  time,  has  taken  the  place  of  thought- 
Rumi,  (Masnavi,  II.,  41)  says 

0  j  o  j.J  , _ i.io-  j  i  o  ji>  j  !  j>  d  j  ^  C*  0  ,_t-J 

-“-P  5  ;  -yh  h  rj  j  j  — — o  ^  !-~J  h  ^  (i*  y  i 

^  j  j  ^  y  &  ,•>  jt  _)  ^ j '  °  /» 

“  Without  brains  and  heart,  they,  (the  Pirs),  were  full 
of  thought ;  without  army  and  wpr,  they  were  associated 
with  victory. 

“  That  actual  vision  (of  theirs)  is,  as  regards  them- 
thought ;  though’,  indeed,  as  re’gards  these  people  (of  the 
world),  it  is  intuition. 

“  Thought  is  in  connection  with  the  past  and  the  future  ; 
when  it  is  freed  from  these  two,  the  difficult  is  solved.”1 

Note  55.  The  second  hemistich  of  the  first  verse 
means,  according  to  the  Turkish  Commentator,  that 
they  enjoyed  spiritual  triumph  through  the  help  and 
favour  of  God.  The  Hindustani  Commentator  under¬ 
stands  by  “  army  and  war  ”  “  the  brain,  the  heart,  the 
senses,  and  the  faculties  ”  ;  and  by  “  victory,”  “  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  natures  and  essences  of  things.”  To 
be  more  explicit,  it  might  be  suggested  that  by  “  army  ” 
the  mental  faculties  are  meant,  by  “  war  ”,  controversy, 
and  by  “  victory  ”,  “  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  natures 
and  essences,”  the  prototypes  “  of  all  things”  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Spirit. 

Note  56.  Rumi  having  said,  “  Without  brain  and 
heart,  they  were  full  of  thought,”  now  intimates  in  this 
second  distich  that  he  did  not  mean  by  thought  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  reason,  but  that  the  Pirs'  mode  of  thought, 
or  rather,  their  substitute  for  thought,  is  actual  vision  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  indeed  what  the  people  of  the  world 
would  call  intuition. 

Note  57,  (on  this  third  distich),  i.  e.,  thought  requires 
time  for  its  processes,  and  it  is  only  when  freed  from 
time  that  the  difficult  is  solved,  or  in  other  words,  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  thinking  processes  is  possessed. 
The  souls  of  the  Pirs  in  the  spiritual  world  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  time,  and  therefore  their  intellection  must 
be  intuition,  so  that, that  which  would  be  a  difficulty  to 
the  thinker,  to  them  is  at  ohce  ^elf- evident.2  As  long 
as  ‘man  is  subject  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  space, 

(1)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Translation,  p.  18. 

(2)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Commentary,  pp.  42-3. 
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so  long  is  he  in  a  state  of  doubt,  perplexity,  and  ignorance 
of  all  spiritual  truth.  His  own  nature  subsists,  and  he 
can  have  no  real  knowledge  of  God.  Thus  the  Sufi 
aspirant  is  constantly  urged  to  seek  safety  by  escape 
from  the  trammels  and  obstacles  of  time  and  space. 
Khaqani  in  the  Tuhfatu’l-Iraqain  says, 

f  J"-*  J  0  ,3*  9  j  ^  9  j 

It  is  time  that  time  came  to  an  end. 

Rftmi,  (Masnavi,  II,  101-2)  says, 


(•>  ^  ^  (i) 
J  t/*  w>»  J  t/®  5  ) 


ab  y  Jf  *  ^  I 

v  A  *  \  '!  /.  f. 


a [i>  h*y  '  v^j  Ls> y 

^  ;i  ) 


(“  You  are  of  space,  (but)  your  origin  is  in  non-space  ; 
shut  up  the  former  shop,  and  open  the  latter.  Do  not 
flee  (to)  the  six-sides  because  in  sides  there  is  the  station 
of  the  six-valleys,  and  that  station  is  check-mate,  check¬ 
mate.”)* 

Note  319,  (on  the  first  distich),  i.e.,  you  are  subject 
to  spatial  relations  through  the  external  senses,  but 
your  origin  is  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  has  no  relation 
to  space. 

The  second  hemistich  is  an  injunction  to  return  in 
this  world  to  the  spiritual  condition  held  in  the  spiritual 
world  before  the  human  spirit,  which  is  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  was  associated  with  a  body.  Or,  the  injunction 
is  to  return  to  the  position  of  r*l  b  w  '  (a‘yan-e  sabita) 
“the  fixed  essences  ”  or  spiritual  prototypes  of  all  things 
in  God’s  Mind. 


Note  320,  (on  the  second  distich).  The  “  six-sides  ” 
are  the  world,  in  respect  of  right  and  left,  before  and 
behind,  above  and  below. 


The  “  station  of  the  six- valleys  ”  is  explained  as  a 
point  in  the  game  of  “  nard  ”,  a  species  of  backgammon, 
from  which  the  player  cannot  extricate  himself,  but 
the  term  is  now  obsolete.  Here,  according  to  the  Turkish 
Commentator,  it  means  the  five  internal  senses  together 

with  “  the  common  sense  ”  *S  (hiss-e  mush- 

tarak),  which  combines  sensations  and  images  and  forms 
percepts  ;  i.  e.  “  perception  According  to  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  meaning  of  the  distich  would  be  that  it  is 
vain  to  flee  to  any  part  of  the  material  world,  since  it.  is 
only  a  world  of  the  senses,  and  he  who  is  confined  to  this 


*  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Translation,  p.  56. 
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world,  and  consequently  restricted  by  the  senses,  can 
have  no  spiritual  and  divine  knowledge,  but  is,  as  regards 
the  spiritual  and  divine,  checkmated  and  dead. 

But  perhaps  a  simpler  explanation  would  be  that 
it  is  vain  to  flee  to  any  part  of  the  material  world,  since 
it  is  a  world  of  spatial  relations,  and  in  all  space  there  is 
the  station  from  which  one  cannot  escape.  That  is  to 
say  that  he  who  is  restricted  by  the  world  of  space  is  in 
a  hopeless  position  as  regards  the  spiritual  and  divine 
world  of  non-space.  But  still  the  idea  is  practically 
the  same — that  the  sensible  world  should  be  abandoned 
for  the  spiritual  world.1 

In  the  Masnavi,  II.,  412,  Rfuni  speaks  again  of  the 
“  six  sides  ”  and  the  “  six  valleys  ”,  but  with  added 
meanings  : 

ij  o  j  )  j  gxi*  «  ^-^1  I  j  a->  G  j  ^ 

'j  J  w  ^  r*  ^ 

^  8^.  ri  ,>j  v.4  j  |  i]  y  jj  6  j  j  & 

“  How  can  any  one,  O  excellent  (man),  in  the  six  sides 
extricate  himself  from  the  point  of  the  six  valleys  ?  How 
can  the  partial  six  escape  from  the  Universal  Six,  espec¬ 
ially  when  the  Inscrutable  places  it  awry  ?  Whoever 
is  in  the  six  is  in  the  fire.  He  (only)  can  deliver  him  who 
is  the  Creator  of  the  six  ”.2 

Note  1810,  (on  first  hemistich  of  first  distich).  By 
“the  six  sides  ”  is  meant  the  world,  in  respect  of  its  six 
directions. 

Note  1820,  (on  second  hemistich  of  same).  By  “  the 
point  of  the  six  valleys  ”  is  meant  here  apparently  the 
mind,  will,  or  pre-ordaining  decree  of  God,  from  which 
escape  is  impossible.  (See  too.  note  820  in  preceding 
article). 

Note  1821,  (on  first  hemistich  of  second  distich).  The 
“  partial  six  ”  signifies  here  apparently  the  individual 
mind,  will,  or  policy  of  men  ;  and  the  “  Universal  Six  ” 
the  mind,  will,  or  pre-ordaining  decree  of  God. 

Note  1828.  (on  the  third  distich),  i.  e.,  so  long  as  a 
person  is  shut  in  by  the  world  of  space  and  by  his  partial, 
individual  mind,  will,  or  policy,  lie  is  in  the  fire  of  afflic¬ 
tion.  God  only  can  deli ver,  him  by  giving  him  grace 
and  guidance  to  reach  tin*  position  of  Universal  Spirit, 

(1)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Commentary,  pp.  84-5. 

(2)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Translation,  p.  230. 
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in  which  his  mind,  will,  or  policy  is  as  that  of  God.  (See 
the  Quran,  Lv.,  33).1 

In  connection  witli  the  non-space  and  non-existence 
of  the  workshop  of  God  r-U  1  *  ^  j  Rumi  (Masnavi,  II., 
126)  says, 


U  r 

j 

^  j  d  j  )•  y 

U  lVj  ^  J  )  ^  J  *  J  J  ^ 

Si  5  1  yi 

J 

s  0  ;l  J*  )  ^  y.  &  j?  J  ^ 

^  ^  j  !  » 

'  '  wj  )-•  c^3  * 

^  vj"  ^  ^  ^  (t>  ^ ^ 

(V  1  ;  u 

i 

C  v J 

C  r?  J  ^  J  *  *1 J  * 

“  The  worker  is  concealed  in  the  workshop  ;  go  you 
and  see  Him  manifestly  ill  the  workshop. 


“  Since  the  work  has  woven  a  web  over  the  Worker, 
you  cannot  sec  Him  outside  of  that  work. 

“  Since  the  workshop  is  the  place  of  being  of  the 
worker,  he  who  is  outside  of  (it)  is  oblivious  of  Him. 

“  Enter  then  into  the  workshop, — that  is.  into  non¬ 
existence.  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  work  and  the 
worker  together.  ”2 

Note  41 1,  (on  the  first  distich).  The  “  Worker  ”  is 
God.  By  the  “  workshop  "  ar  meant  the  potentialities  of 
existence  whicli  are  to  appear  materialised  in  the  phenom¬ 
enal  world,  but  which  whilst  in  God’s  knowledge  and 
only  implied  in  His  attributes,  are  considered  non-exist¬ 
ence  r  (‘  adam)  in  respect  of  material  existence. 

(See  the  fourth  distich). 

Note  415,  (on  the  second  distich).  By  web  is  meant 
the  material  world,  which  conceals  God  from  you.  So 
long  as  you  see  nothing  but  the  material  world  you  are 
outside  of  God’s  workshop  and  work,  and  you  cannot  see 
Him  in  his  Names,  Attributes  and  Unity. 

Note  417,  (on  second  hemistich  of  fourth  distich), 
i.e.,  as  the  Turkish  Commentator  says,  the  work  is  the 
forms  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Worker,  and  the  knowledge 
is,  in  Unity,  the  “  One  who  knows  ”,  (as  the  perceptio , 
one  may  add,  is  the  percipients).  Hence  he  who  goes 
back  to  the  position  of  fixed  essence  sees  the  work  and 
the  Worker  together. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  region  and  state  of  non¬ 
space  and  inexistence  Rumi  (Masnavi,  II.  377)  says  : 

— - — - — —  « 

(1)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Commentary,  pp.  324-5. 

(2)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Translation  pp.  68-9. 

(3)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Commentary,  pp.  101,  103-4. 
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yH  J  I  J  '  ^  *•'  y  t*  1  ^  j  I  i>/®  i  »  JJU  y?-  O  j  y~* 

) 1 ;  i  y )  3  j  t*  ’  0  /  j  b  jb  j«>  >'rai^jj  j  to-*/ 

<S.‘^  *  I?  A*  yj?  °  ^  (D  ^  U>  3)  j  5  ^  J.J  »  J  t  jj  U>  / 

“  The  seeker  of  counsel  came  to  him  ami  said,  “  0 
father  who  liave  become  as  a  child,  tell  me  a  secret  ”, 
He  replied,  “  Depart  from  this  knocker,  for  this  door  is 
not  open.  Return  !  (for)  to-(jay  is  not  the  day  for  (the 
manifestation  of  )  secrets. 

“  If  place  had  any  access  to 'the  place-less,  I.  like  the 
Shaikhs,  should  be  in  a  shop1.” 

Note  1635.  (pn  the  first  djstieh).  i.e.,  speak  to  me 
out  of  the  wisdom  which  is  locked  in  your  mind. 

Note  1637,  (on  the  third  distich).  The  holy  man  means 
that,  being  absorbed  in  the  Deity,  he  is  in  “  ad  am 
i.e.,  he  is  in  non-existence  as  to  his  own  being ;  he  is  in 
the  region  or  state  of  inexistence,  nothingness,  or  non¬ 
place,  “  la-makan  ”,  Nothing  having  place  or  space 
relations  can  have  access  to  this  “  la-makan  ”,  and  hence 
the  enquirer  can  have  no  relations  with  the  holy  man 
whilst  the  latter  is  in  this  state.  If,  intimates  the  holy 
man,  there  could  be  any  relations,  then  he  would  be  in 
the  shop  of  instruction  like  other  Shaikhs  ;  i.  e.,  he  would 
deal  ’m  instruction. 

La-makan  is  also  an  epithet  of  God  as  one  not  exist¬ 
ing  in  place  or  space.2 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  may  be  quoted  from 
Note  1415  of  my  Commentary  to  the  Masnavi  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  La-makan”,  “  the  region  of  non-place”,  means 

here  the  region  of  non-place  in  which  the  prototypes  of 
all  things,  “  a‘yan-sabita”,  “  the  fixed  essences”,  are 
supposed  to  be  before  they  receive  objective  existence 
in  the  material  world.  They  are  too  in  a  state  of  non¬ 
existence,  being  only  implied  in  God's  attributes.  In 
the  region  of  non-place  or  the  state  of  inexistence  one  is 
extinct  as  to  self  in  God. 

In  the  passage  previously  quoted, 

3  ^  ^  -b  u  j>  j  i  ^  j  j  ^  _) '  j  d  r*  j* 

(“  Whoever  is  in,  the  six  is  in  the  lire.  He  (only)  can 
deliver  him  Who  is  the  Creator  of  the  six.”) 

Rumi  speaks  of  .creation,  not  of  emanation  (whether 
Spontaneous,  or,  from  the  ^  y  *(s^u ’&n)  or  J  *  (af’SI) 

(1)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Translation,  p.  207. 

(2)  C.  E.  Wilson’s  Commentary,  pp.  294-5. 
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dynamic  hut  this  is  not  surprising  in  any  author  who 
professes  orthodoxy,  and  would  endeavour  to  reconcile 
Sufiism  with  Islam.  It  will  be  remembered  that  even 
Plotinus  often  alludes  to  classical  myths  as  being  in 
harmony  with  the  tenets  of  Neo-Platonism. 

The  Deity,  as  set  forth,  is  w  ^  t.  e.,  He  does 

not  exist  in  place  or  space. .  He  is  also  immovable,  His 
apparent  movements -being  due  only  to  man’s  imperfect 
conception.  Itfum  (Masnhvt,  II.  180)  says  : — 

(i>  J  f.  V  j  ^  V  b»  j  ^  y?jx>  ^  j>  J 

y  1  O  1  6  S*4  y  j*  j*  j  j)  ^  j  J  I  O  1  ,  j  y  ) 

(“  Why  do  they  not  come  to  this  place  where  I  am  ? 
for  in  this  power  I  am  a  brilliant  Sun. 

“  The  place  of  rising  of  the  sun  is  the  piteh-hued  tower. 
My  Sun  is  outside  of  places  of  rising. 

“  The  place  of  rising  of  God’s  Sun  has  reference  only 
to  its  motes  ;  His  Essence  neither  rises  nor  sets1.”) 

Note  604,  (on  the  first  distich).  This  distich  and  the 
one  following  are  supposed  to  be  the  words  of  God. 

Note  665,  (on  first  hemistich  of  second  distich).  The 
piteh-hued  tower  is  the  sky,  which  is  dark  before  sunrise. 

Note  666,  (on  second  hemistich  of  second  distich). 
Because  God  is  Lord  and  Master  of  places  of  rising,  as 
of  all  things. 

Note  667,  (on  the  third  distich),  i.  c.,  the  Sun  of  God’s 
Essence  only  seems  to  rise  in  its  “  tajalli  ”  or  “  mani¬ 
festation  ”  to  its  “  motes  ”,  i.e.,  to  the  prophets  and 

saints.  It  does  not  really  rise,  but  seems  to  do  so, 
since  it  was  not  before  witnessed  in  that  manifestation. 
Cf.  Abdu’r-Razzaq  under  “  Mashariqu  Shamou’l-IIaqiqa  ”, 
“  The  places  of  rising  of  the  sun  of  Truth  ”.  He  says 
they  are,  “  Tajalliyatu’dh-Dhati  qabla’l-fanaa’i’t-tammi 
fi  ‘ami  ahadiyati’l-Jam  ”  “  The  manifestations  of  the 

Essence  (of  God)  before  the  complete  extinction  (of  the 
votary)  in  the  very  Unity  of  Collection  ”.  The  “  Unity 
of  Collection  ”  is  the  “  Unity  -Essence  ”,  “  Adh-Dhatu’l- 
Ahadiya  ”,  i.  e.,  God  in  His  absolute  Unity,  in  which 
all  subsequent  emanations  are  collected,  so  that  there  is 
only  the  absolute  One'".  • 

(1)  (C.  E.  Wilson’s  Translation,  p.  98). 

(2)  (C.  E.  Wilson’s  Commentary,  p.  1.45). 
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In  a  passage  of  the  following  extract  from  the  Iladiqa 
of  Sana’]  “  tajalli  ”,  “  manifestation,  revelation  ”,  is  con¬ 
trasted  with  “  hulul  ”,  “  infusion,  incarnation  ”.  The 

whole  section  contains  so  much  of  interest  for  Sufiism 
that  I  quote  it  in  full,  from  Stephenson’s  edition,  Calcutta, 
1910. 


u° 


D  )  j  liJ  I  ^ 


k  j '  ° d  y  y n '  3" 

L f  >J  1  ^  jdU 

j  **  t  0  j  j  °  j  J j  y  • 

y^r*i  *  ]  j.*  L«  (Jj-% 

O  5  ^  j  '  t j*  3)  0  ,r~J 

6  Uj  7  >r  ^  j  j  J  * 

frb  f 

os****  (.♦>w  J  »3  ^  ^  oj«*-w.jkj>- 

rAj  ] 

J  1  )  ° )  y° 

^  ^  (J  ^ 

wTii 

yS  C>  y)  {.X*  j  J  (3  j 

kjf  rAj  ]  J  v3 

rt  / 

\m2^  1  **  ^—k‘  ^  ^  ^  >  J  J  ^  1 

y  i3  I  j.1  j.^3  <3 

-j  y  j'  °j  y°\s  '  y  y  ^ 

i3  J  i3  y  OS***"  I  |  J  l) 

yy )y* )  fit y?  > ' 


J  y  <3  J  yrO  y  |  f.X3  f 

jX i  Li  |  J  0  J  jj 

^  G  y  -  ,  J 
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JJ  y  V__>  J  c>J  I  ^ 


j'  rJ  d  3  1  C  *'  ^  J  ^  ]  y 

Ow*  LjL  ^  >■  < — j  I  03  }  L  J  ^  J  J  y* 

VLyla®-’  fr>  j  A  y 

•••  jO  »  oJt»  JL,  ^.ialr  y*'®  4  Ij  ^  j  0 
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OJ  1 
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f  J  0  0  Oj 

^  cotjj  ^  j-0  y 

Or-“  yJr  / 

d-d-  j  1  v3-<! 

j  ^ 

J  0 .3  ^ 

y“  liy 

1  y  J*-*-*  3  j 

y  ti^/c  v^l  ^3 

^3  j  1  <t/ 

u*  ^ 

.^.Ua.)  J 

j  3’  va"*!3  &y? 

“  On  Purity  and  Sincerity  of  Heart. 

“  Then  since  the  Object  sought  is  not  in  space, (1)  how 
can  you  make  your  way  to  it  on  foot, 

“  The  only  highway  to  God  for  soul  and  spirit  is  to 
polish  the  mirror  of  the  heart. (2)t 

■  *  “  The  mirror  of  the  heart  cannot  be  cleared  of  the 

rust  of  infidelity  and  insincerity  in  religion  by  contentious 
argument.(3) 
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“  The  burnisher  of  the  mirror  is  your  certainty  in  the 
Faith(4).  What  is  it  ?  It  is  naught  but  the  purity  of 
your  religious  faith. 

“  To  him  in  whose  heart  there  is  doubt  the  form  and 
the  mirror  are  not  one(5). 

“  Although  you  have  a  form  in  the  mirror,  you  are 
not  that  which  is  in  the  mirror. 

“  You  are  different  when  the  mirror  is  different. 
I'lie  mirror  is  ignorant  of  your  form. 

“  The  mirror  is  far  away  from  your  form,  since  it 
receives  the  form  through  the  light(6). 

“  The  light  in  truth  is  not  separated  from  the  sun  :(7) 
the  fault  is  in  the  mirror  and  in  sight 

“  Whoever  is  in  an  eternal  veil  —it  is  as  the  owl  and  the 
sun  ! 

“  Although  the  owl  is  helpless  before  the  sun,  it  is 
through  its  own  weakness,  not  through  the  sun’s  fault. 

“  The  light  of  the  Sun  is  diffused  through  the  world  ; 
the  misfortune  for  the  bat  is  its  weakness  of  sight. 

“  You  see  nothing  but  the  phenomenal  world  and  the 
senses,  since  you  are  ignorant  of  point,  line,  and  super¬ 
ficies. (8) 

“  You  arc  in  error  on  this  Path  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
idling  away  years  and  months  in  vain  discussion. 

“  On  this  subject  he  talks  folly  who  distinguishes  not 
manifestation  from  infusion.(9) 

“  If  you  wish  vour  vision  to  be  blest,  hold  the  mirror 
not  awry  and  keep  it  bright ; 

“  For  the  Sun,  which  does  not  grudge  its  light,  seems 
but  a  piece  of  glass  when  behind  a  cloud. 

“  One  like  Joseph,  more  beautiful  than  an  angel, 
looks  like  a  demon  when  reflected  in  a  dagger. 

“Your  dagger  cannot  d  istinguish  the  true  from  the 
false  ;  it  cannot  do  the  office  of  a  mirror. 

“  Better  can  you  see  your  form  in  the  mirror,  your 
heart,  than  in  your  clay, (10) 

“  Bi*eak  away  from  the  chain  you  have  fastened  on, 
for  when  distant  from  your  clay  you  are  saved, 

“  Since  clay  is  darksome,,  and  the  heart  is  bright ; 
your  clay  is  a  dust-heap,' your  heart  a  rose-bed. 

“  Through  that  which  most  does  purify  your  heart 
greatest  the  revelation  is  of  God  to  you. 
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44  Since  Abu  Bakr  exceeded  all  the  Community  in  pure 
sincerity  of  heart,  to  him  was  most  revealed  the  Deity. 

NOTES. 

(1)  The  “  Object  sought  ”  is  God,  who  is  1C*  U  i.e ‘  not  in  space.’ 

(2)  The  heart  must  be  purified  of  all  before  God  can  be  manifested 
in  it. 

(3)  i.e.,  intellectual  argument  cannot  lead  to  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  the  heart. 

(4)  44  Yaqin,”  “  certainty,  pertain  knowledge  ”,  in  theology 

is  that  which,  it  is  supposed,  can  be  gained  of  the  Faith  by  conscious 
effort,  on  the  psychological  principle,  I  suppose,  that  “  exercise  strength¬ 
ens  faculty  * 

(5)  i.e..  the  mirror  and  the  reflexion  in  it  are  not  identical  in  the 
sense  that  the  mirror  should  portray  with  accuracy  the  object  reflected 
in  it.  The  accuracy  would  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  mirror. 
Thus,  the  Deity  cannot  be  manifested  in  the  heart  that  is  not  in  a  fit 
state  to  receive  Him.  At,  the  same  time  we  have  in  this,  I  think,  a 
covert  attack  on  Pantheism,  which  asserts  that  the  mirror,  here  the 
visible  world,  does  portray  with  accuracy  the  object  reflected  in  it 
(or,  we  should  rather  say  here,  immanent  in  it,)  i.e.,  the  Deity.  Cf.  too 
the  subsequent  three  distichs  and  the  last  distich  but  nine. 

(6)  But  it  cannot  receive  the  light  properly  if  it  is  not  clear,  and 
if  it  is  not  clear  you  yourself  cannot  see  properly. 

(7)  And  the  Sun  itself  is,  of  course,  faultless,  and  it  is  manifested 
in  the  mirror,  the  heart,  by  its  light  or  rays. 

(8)  i.e .,  your  knowledge  is  confused  and  indefinite  ;  it  has  nothing 
to  give  it  form,  to  define  and  make  it  clear. 

(9)  The  term  J  jl**  (hulul)  means  either  44  infusion  ”,  44  imma¬ 
nence  ”,  or  “  incarnation 

(10)  The  “  clay  ”  is  the  body,  the  carnel  soul  (nafs),  and  the 

senses  ^  ^  (havass). 

A  few  additional  remarks  may  be  offered  in  greater 
detail  upon  some  terms  that  have  been  used  in  connection 
with  Sufiism. 

Concomitation,  Pervasion.  Diflusion.  That  Muslims 
believe  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  at  all  events  from  the 
time  of  Adam,  is  shown  by  the  text,  (Quran  vii.  171), 

^  1  j  ^0 1  o  1 J 

[jJ  ti  1  i*  USJ  1  ^  1  j)  ^  1  ^  I  y)  U  &  ji  I  I 

Ic  )  Sal  ^ 

“  And  when  thy  Lord  brought  forth  their  descendants 
#from  the  reins  of  the  sons  of  'Adam  and  took  them  to 
witness  against  themselves  :  44  Am  I  not  \  said  He,  4  your 
Lord  ”?  They  said  44  Yes,  we  witness  it  This  we  did, 
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lest  ye  should  say  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection,  “  Truly, 
of  this  were  we  heedless,  because  uninformed.”1 

Their  belief  in  Infusionism  is  shown  in  the  text, 

(K.  XXXVIII.,  71-2). 

^  1  3*®*  'it* 

“  When  thy  Lord  said  to*  the  angels,  ‘  I  am  about  to 
make  man  of  clay,  *  , 

And  when  I  have  formed  him  and  breathed  my  spirit 

into  him,  then  worshipping  fall  down  before  him’.  ”2 

«  * 

Thus  God  breathed  of  His  spirit  into  Adam,  and,  from 
the  previously  quoted  text,  this  inbreathing  must  have 
extended  to  the  descendants  of  Adam,  into  each  of  whom 
at  birth  God  then  infused  the  pre-existent  soul  or  spirit. 

Sufis  believe  too  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  or  spirits 
but  as  proceeding  from  all  past  eternity  from  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Spirit,  the  first  individualization  or  emanation  from  the 

Unity  Essence,  o.«.  5J  !  o  )  j.J  1  i.e.,  God,  ' 

Now,  whether  we  take  spontaneity  on  the  part  of  the 
Deity  or  the  Divine  attitudes  or  activities,  w  j  y~  (Shu’fln) 
or  J  Gi  !  (af’al),  as  the  source  of  the  Emanations,  the 

relation  of  the  Deity  to  them  may  be  described  from  one 
point  of  view  as  Concomitation,  but  from  another  as  Per¬ 
vasion  or  Diffusion.  God  is  said  to  be  always  present  to 
the  Emanations,  which  without  His  constant  presence 
could  not  subsist  for  a  moment :  He  is  as  the  substance 
upon  which  the  existence  of  the  shadow  depends,  or  as 
the  reality  in  face  of  its  reflection  in  the  mirror.  But,  on 

the  other  hand,  God’s  unity,  o  >•=»-  3  and  love,  v®-  Per_ 
vade  all  the  Emanations,  and  in  this  way  the  term  Per¬ 
vasion  or  Diffusion  may  describe  the  relationship,  but  not 
Immanence  in  the  same  sense  at  least  as  in  Pantheism. 
Cf.  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq,  pp.  79-80  : — 

^(p.  p  j b  ^pj ) ^  t  c  j!  j  ,^1]  ^  c  J)  ^  1 

jitui  )j'xf  i!  y  U  i-jjt  !  ^  1  0  I  ^  W 

I  j  Ujl  Uk-.  I  J  J  1  ^  ^  Ills  II  ]  J  WpJ  I  J  -fis-J  I  (_p~“  ^  1 

j  1  (j, '  ^  J 

I  ki-S  I  1 _ »  ;*  )  ^  U  t\)  1  J  kid  )  J  J  UiJ  1 

(1)  (Rod  well.) 

(2)  (Rodwell). 
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ijuaifid  I  i  ,*•»•  1  ^  j  1  j  D  I  }  t“d  1  I 

*  j#--  ]  djLijh*.A J 1  j  1  w-  U'  j'*  ^ ^  ^  ^ ^  i  t  i*  ^  q  ^  I  ^  j  }***  j 

jiio  i  (ji^Asxj  I4J  Ui^  (J-i-*5  UJ  j  ^,5  I  ;-*J  )  1  1  Jj2M  3-®*^  I  ^ 

UA/* 

“  The  marriage  which  pervades  all  the  Issue  ”  :  This 
is  the  sensible  inclination  alluded  to  in  the  words  of  Him, 
most  High,  “  I  was  a  hidden  treasure,  and  I  wished  to  be 
known”;  for  the  words,  “.I  was  a  (hidden)  treasure” 
point  to  a  precedent  concealment  and  seclusion  and  to 
freedom  from  manifestness  and  individualization,  ante¬ 
cedently,  from ‘all  eternity,  And  Essentially;  whilst  the 
words,  and  I  wished  to  be  known  ”,  point  to  an  original 
inclination  and  an  Essential  desire,  and  that  is  the  union 
between  the  “  concealment  ”  and  the  “  manifestness  ” 
which  is  alluded  to  in  the  words  “  to  be  known  That 
union  is  the  source  of  “  the  Marriage  which  pervades  all 
the  issue  ”,  since  the  singleness  which  necessitates  the 

desire  of  the  manifestation  of  the  attitudes  w  j  of  the 
Unity  pervades  all  the  degrees  or  ranks  of  the  individuali¬ 
zations  (  o  Ux*.3  )  instituted,  from  the  Universal  Intellect 

to  the  last  of  the  degrees  or  ranks  and  the  particulars  of 
their  generals,  to  such  a  degree  that  nothing  is  devoid  of 
it  ( i.e .,  of  the  singleness  or  unity).  ” 

With  regard  to  the  First  Individualization  or  Universal 
Spirit  we  should  further  particularize  that  all  the  prophets 
and  saints  from  Adam  to  Muhammad  are  ol  this  degree 

or  rank,  being  each  one  J-*  W  ^  !—■>  1  or  Perfect  Man,  who 
is  the  (majla)  or  object  of  manifestation  to  all  the 

1  or  “  Universal  Degrees”.  (Cf.  a  previous 
passage  for  an  explanation  of  the  term  pin)  w-d;J!  The 
Universal  Degrees). 

Immanence,  as  before  mentioned,  cannot  be  applied  to 
Sufiism  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  to  Pantheism  ;  but  it  is 
applicable  to  all  forms  of  the  latter,  and  it  is  a  good  term 
for  the  expression  of  the  relation  of  the  Attributes  to  the 
Essence. 

From  the  preceding  quotation  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  “inclination”  to  give  rise  to  the  Individualizations 
is  interest  in  the  Deity,  and  thajjt  from  this  two  most  im- 

•  portant  results  must  ensue — one,  that  a  divine  inclination 
would  be  followed  at  once  by  realization,  which  would  show 
that  the  emanations  are  coeval  with  the  Deity  ;  the  other, 
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that  the  Deity  has  a  personality  <^>.y*  which,  as  some  theo¬ 
logians  have  maintained,  should  be*more  defined  than  that 
of  any  finite  being.  With  reference  to  this  second  deduc¬ 
tion,  it  is  inconceivable  too  that  He  should  not  have  a 
personality,  since  the  assertions  “  He  lives,  He  exists  ”, 
are  unintelligible  without  the  addition  of  the  consideration, 
“  as  something 

Manifestation,  Revelation,  (Tajalll).  Unlike 

Concomitation,  Infusion  or  Pervasion,  “  Taj  alii  ”, 

is  a  transient  occurrence.  The  following  definition  is 
given  by  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq,  p.  153  : 

1  j  I  y  ]  v*  U  -  ^yLsa.xJ  I 

“  Manifestation,  Revelation  -  That  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  heart  through  the  Lights  of  the  hidden  and 
spiritual  world.” 

In  the  Persian  translation  of  the  “  ‘Awarifu’l  Ma‘arif  ” 
we  find  the  following,  (pp.  98-101)  : 

)  b's-  l  y  j 

y  *  a^X  y  (  d  ' — *'  l—b  )  j  1  0  1  y* 

y'i  t— >  v-V'  1  j  Cx' I  y  !  J  y  ^  CX  Ca.c  ^  y^c 

j  ]  a->  1  rxii  ^  |  o>  U Lt  1  y  y  v_r  j~\  >  Ca-o  j  ^$hx 

ex  ^  J  hx—  ]  j  y  y^  1  ^  ^  ^b>x  ^  ^  xxx 

1  —5  A—  J  ,_^.xb  !  a  yfy**  ^xx  y  .  vxx)  iClx  L,  &x  x.*  ] 

a  ax  l/*  i  f  ^iXJ-  i  xJ  l*—  0  y~r  y  I  c  b  lib  ^  I  y  ]  t  )J.£  ^  Ox  ]  a  ^ 

)  y'i  y  J  ^  ^  l  e lJ  yfi*J*  y  O  1  OX  -  11)  y  OX  1  0  t  Lij  i3  ^X 

a^^  j  I  t  ax  ax  I  y  y  1  ^ ^  li-d  1  ^.x-L  y*^  ,  J  ^0  Cxx^  jxj  ) 

y  lf”o  &).*.»-  ^xsiU  &x  j  ^Csjj  Lli  ax"  j  y"  0x  U  j  ax'  ax  -  x 

J  y>  O  1  5  i  a®  1-i.x*  j  OoX  j  J  _Jl]e  UJ  j  rX  ii'X—  j  I  ^  UjuO 

lax  yjyl1  ax-  y  CiaJ  1  a*J  1®XX  j  J  ! 

Kx<«  ^j2  o  ^o-  j  jJ  o  1  j  j  y  ^bcd  -=-■»  y{  )  1  -sdi'a.x 

j-f  1  j  Ci.  o  ^x  x  a®  1— &  y  i ■  ■ . j  ^  Cl?  ax®x  ^  cx-wf  ^ 

J  Cxi  j)l>*.J^y.fixfix-  J  a—  Cx  iSZAiJ A  Ci  J  ^ya.  j  Lf  Cx  Cflx  jl 

J.ir  »  a®  Co/*  !  J  j  1  Ox  1  j  ^J  y  \y  jix  1  y  ^La®  ^  CflXX 

“  On  Manifestation  and  Enveilment.  • 

“  The  meaning  of  “  TajalK  ”  is  the  manifestation  or 
disclosure  of  the  Sun  of  the  essential  nature  of  God,  most' 
high  and  sanctified,  through  the  absence  of  the  clouds  of 
the  human  qualities. 
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“  The  meaning  of  “  Istitar  ”  is  the  removal  of  the  Light 
of  that  essential  nature  by  the  presence  of  the  human 
qualities  and  the  accumulated  darkness  of  them.  Some 
have  defined  “  Taj  alii  ”  as  “  the  raising  of  the  veils  of  hu¬ 
manity  so  that  the  Essence  of  God,  mighty  and  glorious,  may 
succeed ;  and  with  regard  to  “  Istitar  ”  have  said  that  hu¬ 
manity  is  a  barrier  between  you  and  the  vision  of  the  hidden 
and  spiritual  world.” 

» 

“  Tajalli  ”  is  of  three  kinds  ;  one  is  the  revelation  of  the 
Essence  (of  God),  the  sign  of  which  is  the  annihilation  of 
the  essence  and  -the  extinction,  of  the  qualities  of  the  Sufi 
aspirant  by  the  onrush  of  the  Lights  when  anything  has 
remained  of  the  resid  ue  of  his  being  ;  and  this  state  they 
call  that  of  him  who  is  stunned  and  insensible.  Such  was 
the  state  of  Moses — -on  him  be  peace  ! — who  was  torn  from 
himself  and  annihilated  by  the  sight  of  the  revelation — 
“  When  God  revealed  Himself  to  the  mountain  it  was  crushed 
down,  and  Moses  fell  stunned  and  insensible.  (K.,  VII., 
139).  When  Moses  sought  from  God,  the  praised  and 
exalted,  the  sight  and  vision  of  His  Essence,  he  had  not 
yet  attained  to  Permanence  alter  Extinction,  and  a 
residue  of  the  qualities  of  his  being  still  subsisted,  as 
proved  by  (his  words)  “  Show  me  "  (Yourself,  that  1  may 
look  upon  You) — at  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Essence  to  the  mountain,  the  soul  of  his  being  was  reduced 
to  naught  and  overthrown  and  the  residue  that  had  sought 
the  sight  and  vision  disappeared.  And  if  one  should  be 
stripped  entirely  of  the  residue  of  (this)  transient  existence 
and  his  essential  nature  should  after  the  extinction  of 
existence  have  reached  absolute  Permanence,  he  would 
by  the  eternal  Light  contemplate  the  eternal  Essence.” 

^ J  ,>*  O  1  j  £  1  ^  l  lb  J  o-  1  O  Go  o  'abed  j  l^jO 

^  Ox  j  j  b  ^  ox  J  j  j  1  ^  CfeAJ 

o  tftox  jf  )_j  1  I  j  I  o  j.* 

1  j  y.  j/-  *="*  J  j  j  )jj  I  iilS 

x_»  ye  y  J  j  J  uxb  U>  j  j  1  o  I  j  rr  v=~-J  j  r> 

yA  j  J  J  j  0  y*  Jl*.  J  G  j  jj 

*iy)  J*  J  tfo  lo  I  1  1— »  iixi.  1  J  &A&+  Uui*  jJ 

‘  &  >  ur&  *  J  vy1,  ^  J  ^  J 

'  “  The  second  kind  of  Manifestation  is  that  of  the  Attrib¬ 
utes,  the  sign  of  which  is  that,  if  the  Eternal  Essence 
(of  God)  reveal  Itself  in  the  Attributes  of  dread  Majesty, 
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— J  ^  (Jalal),  through  their  greatness  and  might,  their 
grandeur  and  power,  submission  anti  humility  prevail 
(in  him  who  is  subject  to  them).  “  When  God  reveals 
Himself  to  anything  it  bows  in  submission  before  Him.  If 
He  reveal  Himself  in  the  Attributes  of  beauteous  Grace, 
J  (Jamal),  through  their  benignity  and  clemency, 
their  kindness  and  generosity,  a  feeling  of  gladness  and 
ease  prevails.  The  meaning* of  this  is  not  that  the  Eternal 
Essence,  most  sanctified  find  high,  is  qualified  by  change 
and  alteration,  so  that  at  one  time  it  is  revealed  in  the 
quality  of  dread  Majesty  and  at  another  in  that  of  beaute¬ 
ous  Grace,  but  that  in  accordance  with  tire  procedure  and 
variety  of  aptitudes  (of  people)  sometimes  the  Attribute 
of  dread  Majesty  is  manifested  (in  them),  whilst  that 
of  beauteous  Grace  is  hidden,  sometimes  the  contrary  of 
this. 

_J  ^  l»i  I  J  !  ^  f  J  o—  )  (J  l*i  I  C 

»  a**  _ j  I  i  j  ^  h-  j  aj  j  j'G  j  j  j***  j  ]  \o  Uk.  I 

j  I  lj  LTvJ  I  J-«  J  &  a*  rf-  jU  d  J  )  J  }  f  j  _) 

— ji  J  3  '  J  **'  I  ^  J  5  j*-*  J  1**  1  Of  1*0  ) 

j  o  li«o  4  &  I  j  &  yi  J  u/ o  U  UU  j  d  (>J  | 

o  U*  ^  *>j  )  o  liu ?  j  lj  ]  JUi  jo  I  j  ^  ]  j  )  cXaj 

}  yj  O  U«*  j  )  j.10  J^LxU  J  l*j  )  O  )  i  J  0  jrJ  ^A^ 

JAA j/  a  tsv/*  1  J  J  Ui  )  d  y^  *  O  !  j  j  |  J.yfo  d  *j)  O 

<J  )  J  O  I  J  ^i.33j  C>  y^Mi  J  U/®  J  J  o  (.A-^  d  yyS»  J 

*  jZs  [ Sk+  J  j  )  y^  )  J  liy  riL  ti>  J  O—  )  ^  )  y  J  I  J  U*  I  J,®  l-W*  y 

dy^dy^y)  ^ ]  O**  J  0  )  1  4  <-*■*  jj  X  X  X  ^  t>* 

t  jA  A  ^  v>5  J  yi  ^L^pJ  O*  it  lj  ^  0  ^SCU  rJ  0  ^  15 

o  j  y!!i  ^5  b  .  ^  ^  y*  j  U  o  x  X  x  j 

rit»x-  jf.^  ^lsJr.UacJ  I  X  x  X  X  o  j/  ^  |  y  j  ^  H  C>»  C&/* 

X  X  X  J  y**’  j*  J  Cix***  )  y  I  j 

(3^  J  1  ^  J**  o  y Ij  rj  taa.JU#  B  (/ 

O  U^5  j  O  |  i  0  yL  |  SjJ  6  if  J*  y  J  d  jf  ]  J  0 

J  )  J  0  ^  j  j  3  (jxi 

^  ^  ^  ^  Cl)  ]  y^  j)  j  j  tj  (  ^A^  J  U 

^  jt^Jh***  J  b  d  j  }  sf  ^j9  b  )  j  (.aa-u-  ]  l^i/®  r>  \j»  °  ^ 

£)l*a+Aj  j  o  U  )  ^  1  y&  j  y  ^t^.A  !  ^  j 

Ul  5  s)&xf  IaaA  ^  c>AJ  Ui  UJ  ^  yti 

AjyZ^jk'L**  ?  ^  Ui>  ^  y  Q  ^a£  J  0  C  ^  1  jt)  J  j  0 
^  ^  ^  ^  p  ^la®A  I  ^  I  yt>  y  y 
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“  The  third  kind  is  the  Manifestation  of  Acts,  the  sign 
of  which  is  closing  the  eyes  to  the  acts  of  the  people,  not 
associating  good  or  evil,  profit  or  loss  witli  them,  and  taking 
their  praise  or  blame,  their  acceptance  or  rejection  (of  you) 
as  equal  in  value  ;  for  the  bare  vision  of  the  divine  Action 
discharges  people  from  associating  action  with  themselves. 
The  first  Manifestation  that  comes  upon  the  votary  in  the 
“  Stages  ”  of  his  progress  is  that  of  the  Acts,  then  comes 
that  of  the  Attributes,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  Essence, 
since  acts  are  the  effects  of  attributes,  and  attributes  are 
included  in  essence.  Hence  acts  are  nearer  to  people  than 
attributes,  and  attributes  than  essence. 

“  The  vision  of  the  Manifestation  of  the  Acts  is  called 
Muhazara.  (  *  j*  la**  )  ;  that  of  the  attributes,  Mukashafa, 
(r#^  to  )  ;  and  that  of  the  Essence,  Mushahada,  (*  ho)  ; 

Mushahada  is  the  state  of  spirits  ;  Mukashafa,  the  state 
of  minds  and  tl (oughts,  and  Muhazara,  the  state  of  hearts. 
Mushahada  is  for  him  who  lives  in  the  existence  of  the 
object  seen,  and  not  in  himself,  since  the  created  cannot 
bear  the  manifestation  of  the  Light  of  the  Eternal.  Until 
the  seer  is  annihilated  in  the  Seen  and  becomes  permanent¬ 
ly  enduring  through  Him  he  cannot  have  Mushahada. 

“  In  short,  the  Manifestation  of  God,  most  praised,  is 
the  cause  of  the  enveilment  of  the  people,  and  the  enveil- 
ment  of  him  is  the  cause  of  the  visibility  of  the  people. 
Ilcnce  when  God  manifests  Himself  by  His  Acts,  the  acts 
of  the  people  arc  veiled  in  them,  and  when  by  His  Essence, 
attributes,  arid  acts  of  the  people  are  veiled  in  it.  The 
absolutely  wise  One,  for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  world 
of  intelligence  (i.e.  this  world),  and  the  extension  of  the 
marks  of' his  mercy,  leaves  to  His  chosen  ones  some  residue 
of  the  attributes  of  their  human  souls,  which  are  the  sources 
of  enveilment,  in  order  that  His  kindness  and  mercy 
may  accrue  to  them  and  to  others — to  them,  that  they 
may  attend  to  their  personal  interests  and  by  that  residue 
mount  the  steps  of  proximity  to  God  ;  to  others,  that,  when 
not  being  reduced  to  naught  and  immersed  in  very 
annihilation  and  the  sea  of  the  Unity,  their  presence  (with 
God)  may  not  be  the  cause  ol  the  separation  of  others 
(from  Him).” 

Notes' on  the  last  paragraph. 

’ '  The  prophets  and  saints  are  not  always  in  “  Tajalli 
they  are  often  in  “  Istitar  ”  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
material  and  devotional  interests.  It  has  been  debated 
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whether  they  should  continue  their  devotions  after  having 
reached  God,  hut  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  they  should. 
Then,  the  main  purpose  of  their  advent  to  the  phenomenal 
world  is  that  they  should  serve  as  spiritual  guides  to  the 
people,  for  which,  of  course,  they  must  be  in  “  Istitar.” 

Sufiism  lies,  in  a  way,  between  two  diametrically  opposed 
systems —Pantheism  and  Islam  —to  each  of  which  at 
times  it  seems  to  ihclinp.  The  word  “seems  ”  is  used 
advisedly,  since  it  will  be  seen  on  close  examination  that 
the  association  with  either  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
With  regard  to  Islam,  there  is  scarcely  .anything  in  the 
Qu’ran  that  accords  with  Sufi  doctrines*  except  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  verse, 

lUj  1  O  j  dwRJ  AJ  ^  Lwi  J  J  j 

We  created  man,  and  we  know  what  his  soul  inspires  (him 
with),  and  we  are  nearer  to  him  than  his  jugular  vein.  This, 
though  in  a  limited  way,  certainly  accords  witli  the  Sufi 
doctrine  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  diffused  through  all  the 
individualizations  or  emanations  (of.  in  a  preceding  part 
‘Abdu’r-Razzaq’s  definition  of 

As  regards  the  traditions,  it  is  hard  to  say,  since  so 
many  of  them,  it  is  thought,  have  been  invented  at  later 
dates  to  suit  the  exigency  of  circumstances.  I  may  speak 
here  of  a  case  in  point.  A  Persian  friend  of  mine  when  in  a 
cafe  in  Persia  was  accosted  by  a  Mulla,  who  abused  him 
violently  for  not  wearing  a  beard.  Knowing  the  futility 
and,  indeed,  danger  of  disputing  with  a  Mulla  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  bigoted  set,  he  with  great  self-possession  invented 
a  tradition  in  support  of  his  case,  which  appeased  the 
Mulla’s  wrath  ami  made  him  humbly  apologetic,  at  the 
same  time  filling  the  by -stand ers  with  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion.  My  friend,  by  the  way,  is  a  Baha’i. 

The  well-known  Tradition,  J.5.J  I  ^  j  I  “  The  first 

thing  that  God  created  was  the  Intellect”,  seems  in  close 
accord  with  the  Sufi  Doctrine  that  the  first  emanation  or 
individualization  was  the  Universal  Spirit,  (which  com¬ 
prises  the  Universal  Intellect  and  the  Universal  Soul),  but 
the  agreement  is  by  no  queans  perfectf.  In  Islam  God  is 
absolutely  transcendent,  and  other  than  and  apart  frorp, 

*  Many  students  of  the  Holy  Qur’an  hold  the  opposite  opinion — 
Ed.  “  I.  C.” 
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the  creation,  which  is  from  nothing,  and  comes  into  being 
simply  by  His  command  in  the  word,  “  Kun”.  “  Be 

J  Uj  b  l  i  ^  l  j  j  $  )  j  o  l  j  L„  ^ 

“  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  !  and  when  He 
decrees  a  thing,  He  only  says  to  it,  “  Be”,  and  it  is.”1 
The  creation  too  is  in  Time,  and  there  is  no  question  in 
it  of  anything  but  the  absolute  will  of  God.  “  He 

does  what  He  wills”. 

In  Sufiism  too  God  is  transcendent  in  His  oi  reality 

or  personality,  which  is  absolute  Unity.  But  he  cannot  be 
said  to  be  apart  from  the  Emanations  or  Individualizations, 
since  they  are  simply  the  unfolding  or  development  of  His 
essential  nature,  and  come  into  being  through  the  influence 
of  the  “Attitude,”  or  J  Ud  1  “Activities.”  of  His  mind. 

All  the  Emanations  are  certainly  considered  other  than  God, 
j-  (Siwa),  or  ^  (ghair),  but  this  can  be  only  in  the  sense 
that  a  thought  is  other  than  the  entity  mind.  (I  am,  of 
course,  not  considering  the  psychological  definition).  Then 
too,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  Emanations  have  not  come 
into  being  in  Time,  but  are  coeval  with  the  Deity.  Rumi, 
Sana’],  and  other  orthodox  Sufi  poets  constantly  speak  of 
“  creation”,  but  it  is  hard  to  see  how,  in  its  Quranic  sense, 
they  could  reconcile  it  with  the  teaching  of  Sufiism.  This 
indeed  is  only  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  attempt  to  reconcile  doctrines  so  diametrically 
opposed  as  Sufiism  and  Islam  can  result  only  in  forced  and 
highly  metaphorical  interpretations. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  between  Sufiism  and 
Pantheism  a  few  remarks  may  be  added  to  those  already 
given.  Let  us  consider  the  following  definition  of  “  ‘Alam\ 
“  the  world  or  universe”,  in  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq  : — 
j  UaJ  1  1  0  j  J)  I  j  i  Id  1  *  *®  -J -  I 

j  Ute  U  I  j  1  b  *  j  °  1 

]J)  j  \  o  js*  j  o  1  1  G  l 

j®  jjjaJ  1  bo  b£*.*J  ]  j  I  ^*c  0  y  if 

r>-  Jj  ^*J  GJ  1  ^®  1  J  J  ^  b  ^  ^  d  ^  *** 

J*  JJ  I  itJ  1  (U—  I  f  Up-  I  o»  1  jl  1  ^  y  '  ^  '  »  0*^ 

.  U  '  —  S 

“  The  world  or  Universe  :  This  is  the  second  shadow, 
p,pd  it  is  naught  but  the  existence  of  God  manifest  in  the 

(1)  S.  II,  III. 

(2)  p.  88. 
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forms  of  all  contingent  beings.  On  account  of  His  mani¬ 
festing  Himself  by  their  individualizations,  it,  (the  world), 
is  called  all  else  but  (God),  other  than  (God)  in  consideration 
of  His  association  with  contingent  beings,  since  these  have 
no  existence  except  purely  and  simply  through  this  rela¬ 
tionship,  for  really  existence  is  very  God,  whilst  contingent 
beings  are  fixed  in  their  non-existence  in  the  knowledge  of 

God  which  (conceives)  the  essential  “Attitudes”,  y  ), 
towards  them.  Thus  the  world  is  the  form  of  God.  and 
God  is  the  Reality  of  the  world  and  its  Spirit.  And  these 
individualizations  in  the  one  Existence  are  the  values  and 
effects  of  II is  name.  “  the  Manifest”,  whfeh  is  the  place  of 
manifestation  of  His  name,  “  the  Hidden”.” 

Now.  although  this  definition  appears  at  first  sight  to 
favour  Pantheism,  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  it. 
does  not. 

“  The  existence  of  God  manifest  in  the  forms  of  all 
contingent  beings”,  in  Pantheism,  means  the  inseparable 
association  of  the  soul  of  tin*  world  with  the  forms  or 
bodies  of  it.  whatever  changes  those  forms  or  bodies  may 
undergo.  They  are  taken  also  to  be  as  real  as  the  soul, 
and  such  that  any  separation  of  them  from  it  would  mean 
the  destruction  of  the  Deity,  for,  as  before  said,  nothing 
remains  as  transcendent. 

In  Sufiism  there  is  the  infinitely  broad  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  “necessary,” ->  *?-  and  the  “  contingent”,^,  h> 
and  the  association  of  the  Soul  of  the  world  with  the  forms 
or  bodies  of  it,  though  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
continued  quasi  existence  of  the  contingent  being,  ..J*'  is 

not  so  for  the  continued  real  existence  of  the  necessary 
Being,  Then  again,  in  Sufiism  the  forms  or  bodies  of 

the  phenomenal  world  are  not  conceived  as  real,  but  only 
as  reflections  of  the  Ideas  of  the  Universal  Spirit  on  philo¬ 
sophical  matter,  the  substratum  of  all  bodies. 

In  Pantheism  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  Universal 
Soul,  which  witli  the  forms  or  bodies  of  the  phenomenal 
world  constitutes  the  Divinity.  In  Sufiism  the  Universal 
Spirit,  though  of  the  Divine,  as  being  the  first  individualiza¬ 
tion  or  emanation  from  the  One  and  an  image  of  It,  is  not 
the  Divinity,  but  a  development  or  unfolding,  as  it  were,  of 
His  essential  nature,  lrr  the  One  the  Names  and  Attributes 
are  implicitly  contained  ;  in  the  Universal  Spirit  they  are 
explicitly  differentiated. 
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“  The  world  is  the  form  of  God",  inasmuch  as  each 
successive  emanation  is  an  image  of  the  precedent  ;  and 
“  God  ”  is  the  Reality  of  the  world  and  its  “  Spirit",  since 
His  Spirit  is  diffused  through  it  all,  without,  however, 
being  absorbed  or  immanent  in  it  as  in  Pantheism. 

('.  F.  Wilson. 
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The  Special  India  .Number  of  “.Man 

IIow  little  is  really  known  about  Indian  pre-Aryan 
archaeology  may  be  judged  from  a  reading  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  India  ;  such  magazines 
as  the  well-known  “  Indian  Antiquary  ”  and  other  publi¬ 
cations  about  India  are  fully  occupied  in  registering  and 
discussing  monuments  of  a  literary  kind — a  large  field 
of  effort — and  pure  archaeology  finds  there  little  or  no  room. 
The  startling  discoveries  at  Harappa  and  Mohenjo  Daro, 
when  properly  published,  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have  the 
effect  of  waking  the  curiously  disposed  in  India  to  the 
importance  of  its  pre-Aryan  existence  and  of  the  traces 
that  it  has  left  behind  it.  The  customs  of  that  period 
are  of  great  significance  in  relation  to  the  development 
of  human  thought  in  general  and  the  Royal  Anthropolog¬ 
ical  Institute  has  rendered  valuable  service  in  publishing 
in  its  Journal  from  time  to  time  matter  likely  to  throw 
light  on  them. 

The  special  India  number  of  “  Man  ”  is  the  latest 
example  of  its  service  in  this  respect ;  the  President,  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  L.  Myres,  in  his  opening  article  has  well  set  forth 
the  circumstances  that  brought  it  to  birth  and  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  its  contents  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will 
reach  the  hands  of  many  in  India,  especially  those  who  are 
interested  personally  in  the  pre-history  of  the  country  but 
find  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  information  that  they 
require  or  in  making  profitable  use  of  the  material  that  they 
have  collected. 

The  number  is  wholly  devoted  to  archaeology ;  it 
includes  articles  by  Mr.  Cammiade,  •  of  great  value,  on 

*  Man,  vnl.  XXX,  No.  10  (Oct.  1930) ;  Special  India  Number*: 
published  by  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ,  52  Upper  Bedford  Place,  Russell  Square,  London  W.  C.  I. ; 
price  three  shillings. 
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various  funerary  sites  and  the  pottery  and  other  objects 
found  in  the  graves,  and  one  by  Mr.  Codrington,  whose 
hame  is  a  guarantee  of  its  interest,  on  cairn  and  urn- 
burials.  Among  these  objects  are  often  found  beads  ; 
they  have  gained  a  place  of  great  regard  in  the  eye  of  the 
archaeologist  as  possible  indications  of  date  and  of  move¬ 
ments  of  trade  or  of  racial  migrations.  Mr.  Horace  Beck, 
the  well-known  specialist  in  this  matter,  has  written  detail¬ 
ed  accounts  of  many  ancient  specimens  from  India,  with 
exceptionally  fine  coloured  illustrations  after  his  water¬ 
colour  drawings  ;  he  has  added  other  specimens,  notably 
a  series  collected  in  Sarawak  by  H.  II.  the  Ranee  Margaret 
and  some  from  the  Malay  States.  No  such  evidence  from 
beads  in  these  parts  of  the  world  has  previously  been  pub¬ 
lished  and  the  Indian  archaeologist  will  find  in  it,  together 
with  the  records  from  the  grave-sites,  invaluable  data  for 
his  work. 

One  point  of  great  interest  seems  to  emerge,  concerning 
the  megalithie  structures  of  South  India,  sometimes  fixed 
by  coins  ;  they  are  not  nearly  so  ancient  as  has  been  some¬ 
times  supposed,  but  mostly  date  from  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era  and  later.  In  some  parts  of  India 
they  are  still  set  up  in  honour  of  the  dead  or  for  some  similar 
purpose,  as  we  may  see  in  articles  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Institute,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  J.  11.  Hutton  on  “  The 
use  of  Stone  in  the  Naga  Hills  ”  (vol.  LV1,  part  1) ;  to 
these  we  may  add  the  instances  recorded  in  Ceylon  by 
Mr.  Hoeart.  in  the  “  Ceylon  Journal  of  Science  ”,  vol.  II, 
part  2,  pp.  94-97  and  plates  LXX1,  LXXVI  and  LXXVII. 
The  erection  of  megaliths  is  considered  by  the  Ileliolithic 
school  of  ethnology  to  have  been  derived  from  ancient 
Egypt,  with  its  enormous  stone  monuments,  and  to  have 
spread,  directly  or  indirectly,  over  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  districts  of  India  most  thoroughly  Aryanized  these 
monuments  have  not  been  found  and  the  conclusion  is 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  have  survived  only  in  places 
remote  from  great  race  movements,  such  as  South  India, 
the  Naga  Hills  and  Ceylon.  However  that  may  be— and 
it  is  a  subject  of  strenuous  discussion — the  Indian  number 
of  “  Man  ”  gives  ascertained  facts  which  should  help 
very  considerably  towards  a  solution  of  this  and  other 
problems. 
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Some  Opinions . 

“  Lends  us  to  hope  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent  publications 
appearing  in  IndlsiN  JOURNAL  OF  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY ,  LONDON. 

“  It  is  a  Review  that  helps  a  Western  reader  to  get  into  the  heart  of  this 
religion,  and  well  derives  its  position  as  the  .New  Hyderabad  Quarterly.  It  is 
well  printed  and  full  of  good  work.” 

londo'n  quarterly  review.  London. 

» 

“The  Keview  has  attained  and  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
research.  The  earlier  numbers  show  that  Oriental  scholars  all  over  the  world 
have  contributed  to  the  Review.” 

THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW,  LONDON. 

“  Many  interesting  and  informative  contributions  which  combine  to  make  a 
journal  of  high  literary  standard  and  advanced  knowledge  relating  to  all  forms  of 
Islamic  culture.” 

THE  JOVRNAL  OF  EDI  CATION  AND  SCHOOL  W  ORLD ,  LONDON. 

“  The  names  ol  such  distinguished  authors  among  the  contributors  are  a  sulli- 
cient  guarantee  of  the  literary  excellence  of  its  contents.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  every  serious  student  of  Muslim  histon  ,  art,  and  literature.” 

THE  ASIATIC  REVIEW  ,  LONDON. 

“  The  journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic  Muslims.” 

ISLAMIC  REVIEW ,  ENGLAND. 

“  It  is  a  unique  production  of  its  kind."  TIMES  OF  MESOPOTAMIA . 

”  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  periodicals  in  English 
devoted  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  Islam,  in  the  various  spheres  of  its  activities— 
alike  in  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  well-conducted 
periodicals  which  have  brought  credit  and  renown  to  periodical  literature  issued 
in  India.”  THE  HINDUSTAN  REVIEW. 

“  A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  has  long  been  a  great  want. 
Islamic  Culture  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  Indian  periodical  literature.” 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  MAIL. 

“The  journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is  good,  and  the 

matter  is  excellent.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud  of  this  production.” 

THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  HERALD. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  journal  will  be  occupying  an  honourable  place 
in  the  list  of  periodicals  which  save  humanity  from  stagnation.  Not  merely  Muslims 
but  everyone  interested  in  human  progress  will  find  much  food  for  study  and 
thought.”  THE  BOMBAY  CHRONICLE. 

“  This  journal  will  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with  modern 
thought.  It  is  tastefully  got  up.”  ‘  THE  HINDU. 

“The  Magazine  is  well  edited  and  leaves  nothing  I  o  he  desired  in  get-up  and 
printing  and  we  highly  commend  it  to  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  Muslim 
contribution  to  the  culture  &  civilisation  of  the  world.”  THE  STAR. 

“  In  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its  Hritish  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  co-operation  of  brilliant  Muslim  and 
non-Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the  most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India.” 

THE  MUSLIM  OUTLOOK. 

“  Islamic  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared  with  the  first 
class  magazines  published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  magazine  is 
unique  of  its  kind.”  THE'MVSLIM  CHRONICLE 

\  * 

“  There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance  and  misunder^  . 
standing  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of  every  religion  and  culture 
The  Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good  paper.”  THE  RANGOON  MAIL . 


THE  TABLE-TALK  OF  A  MESOPOTAMIAN 

JUDGE 

Part  II. 

[The  publication  in  “  Islamic  Culture  ”  of  Professor 
Margoliouth’’  s  translation  of  the  “ missing ”  eighth  volume 
of  Tanukhi's  ^ Table-Talk”,  discovered  by  Dr.  Krenkow  in 
an  unnamed  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  library  has  led  to 
the  discovery  of  another  of  the  missing  volumes,  of  which 
Prof.  Margoliouth  has  made  the-  translation  which  we  now 
have  the  pleasure  of  publishing.  The  volume  was  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Professor  Margoliouth  by  the  late  Taimur 
Pasha  of  Cairo  just  before  the  latter's  death.  Ed. — GY’) 

PREFACE 

In  the  preceding  part  of  these  narratives  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  my  reason  for  collecting  them.  I  have  clearly 
stated  my  intention  therein,  and  have  repeated  this  in  the 
Preface  to  each  part  with  some  change  in  the  expression, 
either  openly  or  by  hint.  I  have  informed  the  reader  or 
the  student  that  they  are  of  a  sort  which  no-one  has  anti¬ 
cipated  me  in  writing.  For  in  the  main  they  are  confined 
to  matters  suited  for  mutual  communication,  inasmuch 
as  they  comprise  various  records  of  events  which  have 
happened  within  our  time,  which  in  my  opinion  it  would  be 
unjust  to  refrain  from  committing  to  writing  ;  and  I  have 
undertaken  to  mingle  these  with  different  sorts  of  note¬ 
worthy  proceedings  and  anecdotes,  curious  coincidences 
and  dreams,  strange  spells  and  experiments,  and  the  acts 
of  various  classes  of  men,  artisans  and  craftsmen,  kings 

and  chieftains, - *men  of  the  lowest  and  men  of  the 

middle  rank  ;  further,  specimens  of  extraordinary  behav¬ 
iour.  I  have  further  undertaken  the  task  of  varying 
these  with  modern  verses  and  recent  orations  by  persons 
contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  with  myself,  famous 
for  their  skill  and  felicity.  I  have  further  stated  my  reason 
for  arranging  them  in  no  order,  and  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  their  being  mixed  up  in  this  way.  I  have 
also  called  attention  to  the  valuable  lessons  which  they 
contain,  and  offered  to  any  one  whom  they  may  not  attract 
the  plea  that  in  any  case  they  are  better  than  blank  pages. 
I  have  also  observed  that  they  ate  suited  to  persons  who 
•have  finished  most  Of  their  studies,  and  wish  to  read  a 

*  Owing  to  a  rent  in  the  paper  the  beginnings  of  several  lines  are 

lost. 
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book  which  will  instruct  them  in  the  character,  practice, 
ways  and  customs  of  different  ages,  and  to  compare  the 
present  with  the  past  state  of  affairs,  so  that  they  may 
know  how  dead  the  world  is,  how  changed  are  men’s 
ideas  and  aspirations,  how  virtue  has  ceased  to  exist, 
while  trials  and  losses  have  multiplied  ;  the  disappearance 
of  the  worthy  and  beneficent,  the  ruin  of  the  upright  and 
well-mannered,  the  baseness  of  men’s  aims,  the  extinction 
of  charity,  the  loss  of  decorum  and  refinement,  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  I  may  say  with  truth 
that  if  some  sage  of  the  former  ages  could  come  to  life  and 
sec  the  state  to  which  we  are  reduced,  he  would  not  doubt 
that  the  world’s  end  had  arrived,  or  that  men  had  been 
changed  into  wild  beasts  or  useless  instruments  ;  inferring 
this  from  the  disappearance  of  gentlefolk,  the  severity  of 
the  distress,  the  cessation  of  industry,  the  series  of  disasters, 
and  the  introduction  of  evil  practices,  and  vile,  shameful, 
customs.  Let  us  pray  God  Almighty  for  speedy  deliver¬ 
ance  and  for  general  relief  to  the  world.  He  hears  and 
answers,  is  loving  and  merciful,  sits  on  the  throne  of 
majesty,  achieves  what  He  will.  He  is  sufficient  for  us, 
and  a  good  patron  and  helper  is  He. 

1.  I  was  informed  by  Abu’l-‘Abbas  Muhammad  b. 
Nasr  the  Witness  that  Abu  ‘Abdallah  Ja‘far  b.  al-Qasim 
al-Karkhi*  wrote  to  Abu  Ja‘far  b.  Ma‘dan,  bidding  him 
select  an  agent  who  should  look  after  his  estate  in  Ahwaz. 
He  selected  ‘Amr  b.  Muhammad  al-Aslija‘i,  who  was  a 
personal  friend.  He  managed  the  estate  for  some  years, 
after  which  al-Karkhi  was  made  governor  of  Ahwaz. 
Arriving  there  he  demanded  al-Asbja‘i’s  accounts.  These 
were  produced,  and  scrutinized  by  al-Karkhi’s  clerks 
who  found  therein  a  deficit  of  six  thousand  dinars.  By 
al-Karkhi’s  order  al-Ashja‘i  was  kept  in  custody  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  house,  and  payment  demanded  of  him. 
Al-Ashja‘i  wrote  an  account  of  the  matter  to  Ibn  Ma‘dan 
(the  friend  who  had  appointed  him).  It  was  al  Karkhi’s 
custom  to  invite  Ibn  Ma‘dan  to  a  meal  with  him  every  day. 
The  invitation  was  sent  on  this  day,  but  Ibn  Ma‘dan  kept 
away,  sending  a  message  to  the  effect  that  you  cannot 
invite  a  man  to  share  your  meal,  whose  chosen  and  trust¬ 
ed  friend  you  suspect  in  consequence  of  some  clerks’ 
fabrications,  and  put  iij»  custody.  Al-Karkhi  thereupon 
put  off  his  meal,  and  sent  al-Ashja‘i  (the  suspected  agent) 
to  Ibn  Ma‘dan  with  a  clerk  and  the  accounts,  and  the  follow  - 

*  Finance  minister  of  Fars,  810  A.H.  See  Index  to  the  Eclipse  of  the 
‘  Abbasid  Caliphate. 
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ing  message  :  I  certainly  should  not  allow  any  false  charge 
t.o  be  maintained  against  your  friend,  and  that  which  I 
have  brought  is  something  ascertained.  Still,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  lost  the  money  or  never  received  it, 
and  I  am  sure  no-one  trusted  and  chosen  by  you  would 
embezzle.  He  has  not  been  put  in  custody  ;  I  have  only 
desired  him  to  sit  here  while  I  waited  for  you  to  come  and 
arrange  matters  for  him.  Still,  if  this  displeases  you,  I 
put  my  property,  this  man,  and  his  accounts,  in  your 
hands.  You  may  make  him  refund  me  the  whole  amount 
or  part  of  it,  or  abandon  the  whole  claim.  Only  make  no 
more  delay,  since  I  will  not  eat  till  you  come.  — Ibn  Ma‘dan 
sent  al-Ashja‘i  home,  and  himself  rode  to  al-Karkhi. 
Neither  of  them  made  any  further  reference  to  al-Ashja‘i 
who  pocketed  the  dinars,  and  thus  the  affair  ended.1 

2.  I  was  told  the  following  by  the  qadi  Abu  Bakr 
Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Ahmad  b.  Marwan.2 
He  had  been  told  it  by  his  maternal  uncle  Muhammad  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Harun.  One  of  my  friends  told  me,  he 
said,  as  follows  :  On  a  certain  night  I  had  been  reading 
Galen’s  treatise  on  anatomy.  I  fell  asleep  and  beheld  a 
mysterious  person  calling  me  and  reciting  (Surah,  xviii.  49). 
I  made  them  not  to  witness'  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  nor  the  creation  of  yourselves,  neither  did  I  adopt 
the  seducers  as  help.  I  woke  up  and  tore  up  the  book. 

.2.  The  same  qadi  Abu  Bakr  also  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  the  following  from  Mukram  b.  Bakr.  I  was,  he 
said,  in  the  court  of  the  qadi  Abu  Ilazim,  when  an  old 
man  came  forward  accompanied  by  a  young  lad,  from  whom 
the  former  claimed  a  thousand  dinars  of  gold  which  had 
been  lent  him.  Asked  what  he  had  to  sav,  the  lad  admit¬ 
ted  the  debt.  The  old  man  was  asked  what  he  wanted. 
He  said  :  His  imprisonment.  The  judge  then  said  to 
the  lad  :  You  have  heard,  so  what  say  you  to  paying  part 
down  and  soliciting  delay  for  the  remainder  ? — He  said  : 
No.  —The  old  man  then  said  :  If  the  qadi  thinks  proper  to 
imprison  him,  let  him  do  so. — Abu  Hazim  studied  their 
features  for  a  time,  and  then  bade  them  remain  together 
till  another  session  when  he  would  decide  their  case. 

Since  Abu  Hazim  and  I  were  on  intimate  terms,  I  said  to 
him  :  Why  has  the  qadi  deferred  the  lad’s  imprisonment?— 
My  friend,  he  said.,  in  ordinary  cases  I  can  tell  from  the 
faces  of  the  litigants  which  df  the’ two  is  in  the  right,  and 
-*-* - 

(lj  The  date  of  this  anecdote  must  be  310  A.H.,  since  in  that  year 
this  JaTar  b.  al-Qasim  al-Karkhi  was  made  finance-minister  of  Fars. 
The  story  is  doubtless  intended  to  illustrate  the  generosity  of  the  times. 

(2)  Probably  the  qadi  who  died  367  A.H.  See  Index  to  the  Eclipse . 
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have  acquired  skill  thereat,  which  rarely  fails.  Now  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  this  lad’s  readiness  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  has  some  ulterior  motive,  which  is  not  quite 
honest.  No  violation  of  justice  will  result  from  their  being 
bound  over,  whereas  something  about  them  may  come 
to  my  knowledge  which  will  enable  me  to  decide  the  case 
with  confidence.  Did  you  not  observe  how  little  ill- 
feeling  they  displayed  in  the  discussion,  their  lack  of  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  their  calmness,  in  spite  of  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  sum  ?  Young  men  are  not  usually  so  conscien¬ 
tious  as  to  acknowledge  so  readily  their  indebtedness  to 
such  an  amount. — Whilst  We  were  talking'  thus,  admission 
to  interview  Abu  Hazim  was  demanded  for  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  and  richest  traders  of  Karkh.*  Permission  having 
been  granted,  the  man  entered,  saluted  the  qadi,  and  in 
choice  language  explained  his  reasons  for  desiring  the  in¬ 
terview.  He  then  proceeded  :  I  am  afflicted  with  a  young 
son,  who  wastes  my  substance  over  singing  girls.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  a  procurer  named  (he  mentioned  the  name). 
If  I  refuse  him  my  money,  he  devises  expedients  which 
compel  me  to  pay  for  him.  If  I  dissuade  him  from  these 
courses,  and  go  through  my  resources  with  him,  he  be¬ 
comes  insolent.  And  indeed  he  has  to-day  confessed  that 
he  has  suborned  the  procurer  to  demand  a  thousand  gold 
dinars  of  him  to-day,  as  a  debt  that  has  fallen  due  ;  and 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  procurer  has  appeared 
before  the  qadi  to  make  the  demand,  and  get  him  im¬ 
prisoned,  which  will  occasion  unpleasantness  between  me 
and  the  lad’s  mother  until  I  pay  the  sum  on  his  account 
to  the  procurer,  who,  when  he  gets  it,  will  set  it  off  against 
the  courtesans’  fees.  Hearing  this,  I  hurried  to  the  qadi 
to  explain  the  matter  to  him,  hoping  that  -he  would  remedy 
it  in  a  way  which  will  win  for  him  the  divine  gratitude. 
When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  two,  the  lad  and  the  procurer, 
at  the  gate. — When  Abu  Hazim  heard  this,  he  smiled,  and 
said  to  me  :  What  is  your  opinion  ? — I  said  :  This  and  the 
like  is  through  God’s  favour  to  the  qadi.  And  I  began  to 
invoke  blessings  on  him. — He  ordered  the  lad  and  the  old 
man  to  be  brought.  When  they  entered,  Abu  Hazim 
threatened  the  old  man  and  exhorted  the  lad,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  confessed  that  the  facts  were  as  had  reached  the  qadi, 
and  that  he  had  no  claim  on  the  lad.  ti  The  merchant  took 
his  son  by  the  hand,  and  thef two  went  away. 

The  qadi  said  to  me :  This  Mukram  was  a  man  of  excell¬ 
ent  character  and  great  gallantry.  I  observed  that 


*  See  be  Strange’s  Baghdad. 
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someone  addressed  him  as  Abu  Jady  (goat’s  father). 

I  asked  him  what  was  the  purport  of  this  appellation. 
Do  you  not  know,  he  said,  that  the  goat’s  father  is  the 
buck  ? 

4.  Abu  ‘Ali‘  Muhammad  b.  al-Hasan  b.  al-Mutahhar 
al-Hatimi1  recited  to  me  the  following  ode  addressed  by 
him  to  Saif  al-daulah  : 

Far  distant  is  patience  when  parting  comes  near, 

And  lover’s  distress  is  revealed  the  tear. 

I  stood  by  the  ruin  where  dwelt  my  delight. 

Now  absent,  my  frame  imitating  its  plight. 

My  sighs  like* its  breezes,  my  tears  like  its  rain, 

My  limbs  like  the  ruins  of  home  that  remain. 

He  proceeds 

The  souls  of  the  foeraen  for  keeping  the  hands 
To  sword  which  will  surely  perform  his  commands. 

All  blunt  to  my  touch,  though  its  sharpness  descends 
With  death  upon  foes  and  witli  wealth  upon  friends. 

As  lire  which  gives  guidance  to  wanderer  will 
Consume  what  resists  it,  while  warming  the  chill. 

Thv  blades  become  cups,  circulating  men’s  gore  : 

Their  clashing  the  music,  their  cupbearer  war. 

The  treasury  truly  by  thee  is  stripped  bare  : 

Hut  glory's  resplendent  with  gems  rich  and  rare. 

5.  The  qadi  of  Baghdad  Ahmad  b.  ‘Abdullah  called 
al-Buhturi2  recited  to  me  the  following  verses  of  Abu’l- 
‘Ala  Sa‘id  b.  Thabit,2  which  had  been  recited  to  him  by 
the  author  : 

Two  hopes  distress  me  with  the  fear 
Lest  I  accomplish  neither  here  : 

As  gift  the  whole  world  to  bestow, 

And  save  mankind  from  death,  their  foe. 

Afterwards  I  met  this  Abu’l-‘Ala  Sa‘id  at  Wasit  in 
Jumada  I,  365  (began  Jan.  6,  976),  and  asked  him  about 
these  lines.  He  said  :  Your  informant  was  mistaken  ; 
I  never  told  him  that  they  were  by  me. — I  asked  him 
whose  they  were.  —He  replied  :  One  Abu’l-IIasan  son  of 
Abu  Dawud,  clerk  of  the  Waqf  in  Basrah,  informed  me, 
with  a  chain  of  authorities  which  I  have  forgotten,  that 
a  certain  Indian  monarch  went  to  war  with  another  and 
was  killed  in  battle.  He  was  found  lying  among  the  slain, 
while  he  still  had  some  life  in  him,  by  one  of  his  followers, 

(1)  A  voluminous  author,  who  died  888  A.H.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  attack  on  the  poet  Mutanabbi*  of  which  he  has  given  an  amusing 
^description,  reproduced  by  Yaqut  in  his  Dictionary  of  Learned  Men , 
vol.  vi.,  end. 

(2)  The  name  is  more  likely  to  have  been  al-Bakhtari. 

(8)  For  his  career  see  Index  to  the  Eclipse  of  the  4 Abbasid  Caliphate . 
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who  dismounted  and  asked  him  whether  he  had  any  wish. 
The  dying  monarch  recited  a  poem  of  his  own  which  be¬ 
came  popular  and  was  handed  down  ;l  these  verses  formed 
part  of  it. 

6.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu’l-Qasim  al-Husain 
b.  Muhammad  b.  Nabil,  a  middle-aged  man  whose  father 
had  been  a  soldier  in  Baghdad  and  had  gone  to  live  in 
Ahwaz,  where  he  aeted  as  clerk  to  ‘Ali  b.  Muhammad 
al-Khurasani,  chamberlain  to  Mu‘izz  al-daulah.  He  was 
a  scholar,  attended  lectures  on  the  works  of  the  learned, 
and  belonged  to  the  Imami  sect.2  1  saw.  he  said,  in  the 
Asylum  at  Basrah  a  professional  clerk,  who  was  under 
restraint.  He  was  a  poet,  and  recited  to  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  verses  by  himself. 

By  patience  and  ruses  ray  troubles  I  baulk, 

And  keep  my  mind  free  from  reflecting  by  talk. 

I  hope  for  the  morrow,  but  when  it  appears. 

My  patience  turns  traitor  with  increase  of  fears. 

Anxiety  quits  not,  nor  terminates  woe  : 

Joy  makes  no  appearance,  tears  cease  not  to  How. 

To  God  I  complain  of  the  pains  1  endure  : 

He  knows  that  myself  I  can  compass  no  cure. 

He  also  recited  to  me  the  following  verses  by  himself  : 

What  crime  could  brand  with  greater  shame. 

Than  treachery  to  friendship’s  claim  ? 

Affection  claims  that  friends  condone 
Each  one  the  faults  of  ever}'  one. 

Of  fortune’s  evil  eye  the  hurt 
By  disregarding  we  avert. 

Also  the  following  : 

Where  are  your  tears,  my  eyes  ?  Perchance 
Fate  has  bewitched  you  with  some  glance. 

It  saddens  me  to  shed  no  tear. 

As  before  parting  did  its  fear. 

7.  A  poet  named  Abu’l-Khair  Salih  b.  Nabil  attached 
himself  to  my  father  at  Ahwaz.  One  day,  when  I  was 
present,  he  came  to  my  father  and  presented  him  with  a 
small  sheet  of  paper.  When  my  father  read  it,  he  smiled, 
and  immediately  ordered  some  dirhams  to  be  given  to  the 
poet,  who  went  away.  I  took  the  paper  and  found  that  it 
contained  a  salutation  with  the  following  verses  : 

0  thou  whose  gift  of  charity 

Makes  slaves  and  bonejmen  of  the  free,  * 

(1)  Possibly  the  word  in  the  text  should  be  rendered  :  “  was 
translated 

(2)  Believers  in  the  right  of  ‘Ali’s  descendants  to  the  Caliphate. 
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By  whom  all  others  are  outdone 
In  bounty,  prize-winner  alone, 

Duties  undue  thou  dost  discharge 
And  doubly  all  my  claims  enlarge. 

One  day  there  came  to  him  a  poet  called  the  man  of  Hama- 
dhan,  of  whose  name  and  family  I  am  ignorant,  and  handed 
him  a  paper  containing  the  couplet 

The  qadi’s  choice  is  mine,  let’  that  suilicc  ; 

I  find  no  fault  with  mine,  nor  with  his  choice. 

My  father  immediately  ordered  a  handsome  gratuity  to 
be  given  him. 

8.  Several  of  the  people  of  Shiraz  have  recited  to  me 
the  following  lines  by  the  prince  ‘Adud  al-daulah  Abu 
Shuja‘  son  of  Rukn  al-daulah  Abu  ‘Ali1 2 3 4  : 

Vain  professor  of  word-painting, 

Here’s  a  mess  thy  skill  attainting  ! 

Buttered  rice  in  crystal  brimming 
Looks  like  pearls  in  camphor  swimming.2 

Also  the  following  : 

A  brilliant  cloth  of  topaz  I  espied, 

Its  ends  projecting,  flagons  to  provide  ; 

Flagons  of  crystal,  full  or  void,  are  seen, 

And  wounded  forms  which  hide  behind  a  screen. 

The  busy  pages  send  the  cups  around, 

And  leave  the  drinkers’  minds,  once  sane,  unsound. 3 

Also  the  following  : 

Between  us  we  a  cask  did  slay 
While*  night  was  turning  into  day. 

Its  two  veins  squealing  at  the  stroke 
Were  like  two  ravens  when  they  croak. 4 

I  was  told  by  Abu’l-  Ala  Sa‘id  b.  Thabit  that  the  qadi 
Abu’l-Qasim  ‘Ali  b.  Muhammad  al-Tanukhi5  wrote  the 
following  reply  to  a  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him 
by  the  former  : 

Your  letter  has  arrived  : 

And  when  the  envoy  brought  it,  I  felt  sure 
Departed  youth  had  come  to  me  once  more. 

(1)  Biographies  of  both  these  princes  will  be  found  in  the  Eclipse  of 
the  ‘ Abbasid  Caliphate. 

(2)  In  the  Yatimat  al-dahr  it  is  recorded  that  these  lines  were  addressed 
to  a  man  who  had  produced  a  poetical  quotation  in  description  of  all 
the  dishes  which  had  previously  been  brought  to  the  table,  but  had 
nothing  ready  for  this.  <» 

(3)  The  translation  of  these  vers*es,  wAich  are  probably  corrupt,  is 
tontative. 

(4)  Apparently  the  vessel  had  two  spouts  or  orifices,  and  the  noise 
made  by  the  liquor  as  it  issued  is  compared  to  the  croaking  of  ravens. 

(5)  Father  of  the  author. 
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9.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  Ya‘la  Muhammad 
b.  Ya.‘qub  al-Baridi,  clerk.1  When,  he  said,  I  went  to 
Saif  al-daulah,  he  treated  me  with  respect  and  kindness 
and  as  a  friend.  I  used  to  present  myself  in  the  evening 
with  other  guests.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  said  to 
me  :  The  murder  of  your  father  was  a  most  fortunate 
affair  for  me.2 — I  asked  him  how  that  could  be,  invoking 
a  blessing  on  him.— JEIe  saicl  :  When  we  came  away  from 
Baghdad3  my  brother  Nusir  al-daulah  restricted  me  to 
the  government  of  Nisibin,4  where  I  remained,  though  its 
revenue  was  not  sufficient  for  my  needs.  Still  I  put  off 
the  evil  day,  and  endured  the  stress,  much  as  I  disliked  it, 
for  a  time.  Then  I  learned  that  Syria  had  been  evacuated 
except  by  Yanis  al-Munisi,  while  Ibn  Tughj  remained  at  a 
distance  in  Egypt,  being  content  that  Yanis  should  be  his 
deputy  there,  and  transmit  a  small  tribute  to  him.5  So 
I  bethought  me  of  mustering  a  force,  invading  and  seizing 
the  country,  expelling  Yanis,  and  resisting  Ibn  Tughj 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  should  he  march  against  me. 
Should  I  succeed,  well  and  good  ;  should  I  fail,  I  should  at 
least  have  procured  enough  ready  cash  out  of  the  country 
to  relieve  my  distress  for  a  time. 

I  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  collect  an  army  with¬ 
out  money,  and  I  had  none.  So  I  thought  I  would  pay 
a  visit  to  my  brother  and  ask  him  to  assist  me  with  a 
thousand  of  his  own  soldiers,  whose  expenses  he  would 
defray,  while  I  led  them.  I  wanted  him  also  to  give  me 
some  money.  I  should  then  undertake  the  expedition, 
and  any  territory  which  I  acquired  would  be  an  addition 
to  his  realm  and  his  power.  Now  I  was  suffering  from 
quartan  fever,  and  started  for  Mausil  in  this  plight. 

(1)  The  Baridi  family  played  important  parts  in  the  first  third  of  the 
fourth  Islamic  century.  See  the  Index  to  The  Eclipse  of  the  ‘ Abhasid 
Caliphate.  This  son  of  Abu  Yusuf  al-Baridi  is  not  mentioned  in  that 
collection.  The  story  here  recorded  is  of  great  interest  as  throwing 
light  on  the  career  of  Saif  al-daulah,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
of  the  fourth  century. 

(2)  See  Eclipse  V.  51  foil.  He  was  murdered  in  the  year  382  A.H.  by 
his  brother  Abu  ‘Abdallah,  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  the 
three  brothers,  for  refusing  to  lend  a  sum  which  the  latter  had  demanded. 

(3)  See  Eclipse  V.  28-45.  Nasir  al-daulah  was  supreme  in  Baghdad 
after  a  victory  won  by  Saif  al-daulah  in  330  A.H.  but  was  compelled 
to  retire  in  881. 

(4)  The  ancient  Nisibis. 

(5)  Ibn  Tughj,  better  known  as  al-Ikhshid,  had  become  ruler  of  Syria 
in  330.  Yanis,  freedman  of  Mu’nis  (probably  Muqtadir’s  general),  is 
mentioned  in  Ibn  Sa‘id’s  Chronicle  as  one  of  those  who  seized  the 
country,  with  whom  Ibn  Tughj  made  terms. 
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Calling  on  my  brother,  I  saluted  him.  lie  asked  me  what 
had  brought  me.  I  replied  that  it  was  a  matter  which  I 
would  presently  explain.  He  welcomed  me,  and  we  parted. 
I  then  sent  him  a  message  in  which  I  explained  my  scheme 

to  him.- . He  displayed  extreme  repugnance  and  vehement 

rejection  of  the  plan.  I  then  addressed  him  orally,  and 
his  rejection  was  even  more  pronounced.  I  proceeded 
to  repeat  my  request  through  all  th,e  persons  who  could 
venture  to  address  him  on  such  a  subject,  and  he  refused 
them  all.  He  was  indeed  stubborn  ;  if  he  refused  a  request 
the  first  time  it  was  made,  he  would  persist  in  his  refusal. 
I  could  now  think  of  no-one  whom  1  could  employ  *as 
intermediary,  and  to  whose  pleading  he  might  yield, 
except  his  Kurdish  wife,  the  mother  of  his  son  AbuTaghlibd 
I  called  on  her  and  put  the  ease  before  her,  begging  her 
to  ask  him.  She  said  :  You  know  his  character.  He  has 
refused  you.  Were  I  to  ask  him  after  so  short  an  interval, 
he  would  refuse  me  too,  and  I  should  lose  my  influence 
with  him,  without  having  gained  the  point.  So  wait  a 
few  days  till  I  find  him  in  a  complacent  mood,  or  something 
occurs  which  I  can  turn  into  an  occasion  for  talking  to 
him,  commending  your  scheme,  and  asking  him  to  back 
it. — Perceiving  that  she  was  right,  I  waited.  Then  one 
day  when  I  was  seated  in  his  presence,  there  suddenly 
entered  a  dovecote-keeper,  bringing  a  missive  carried  by  a 
pigeon,  which,  the  man  said,  had  flown  from  Baghdad. 
When  Nasir  al-daulah  read  it,  his  face  darkened,  and  he 
exclaimed  :  We  are  (lad’s  and  to  Gad  do  we  return  !  Display¬ 
ing  sorrow  and  consternation,  he  said  :  My  friends,  the 
arrogant  fool,  the  ignoramus,  the  squanderer,  the  brainless 
bungler,  without  means,  without  troops,  has  put  to  death 
the  man  of  prudence  and  moderation,  of  wisdom  and  good 
counsel,  the  careful  administrator,  the  master  of  wealth 
and  of  hosts  !  Truly  this  is  a  marvel.  — Sir,  I  said, 
what  news  have  you  received  ? — He  tossed  the  paper  to 
me,  bidding  me  read. — It  proved  to  be  a*messagc  from  his 
representative  in  Baghdad,  dated  two  days  before,  wherein 
he  stated  that  in  the  hour  of  writing  it  had  been  ascertain¬ 
ed  from  a  variety  of  sdurees  that  Abu  ‘Abdallah  al-Baridi 
had  put  his  brother  Abu  Y usuf  to  death,  and  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Basrah.2 

When  I  read  this  (Saif  al-daulah  proceeded),  having 
heard  his  exclamations,  I  nearly  died  of  anxiety  and  fright; 
I 'was  convinced  that  he  would  suppose  me  to  embody  the 

(1)  This  person’s  career  can  be  learned  from  the  Index  to  the  Eclipse. 

(2)  This  last,  detail  does  not  appear  in  the  narrative  of  the  Eclipse. 
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qualities  which  he  had  attributed  to  Abu  ‘Abdallah,  and  to 
fancy  himself  in  the  role  of  Abu  Yusuf ;  for  indeed  I  had 
come  to  him  to  ask  for  troops  and  money.1  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  parallel  would  suggest  to  him  to  issue  an 
order  for  my  arrest  and  imprisonment.  So  I  began  to 
humour  and  mollify  him  by  abusing  Abu  ‘Abdallah  al- 
Baridi,  condemning  his  action,  and  denouncing  his  folly 
in  the  strongest  terms,  till  the  conversation  ended.  I 
then  let  it  appear  that  the  fever  from  which  I  was  suffering 
was  about  to  attack  me,  and  that  it  was  the  time  for  a 
paroxysm.  Accordingly  I  rose,  and  he  bade  the  s'aves  go 
in 'front  of  me.  Mounting  my  horse,  I  made  for  my  camp, 
for  since  my  arrival  I  had  encamped  outside  the  city,  and 
had  not  lodged  in  a  house.  When  I  entered  my  camp, 
which  was  by  the  Upper  Monastery,2  I  did  not  dismount, 
but  bade  my  retainers  start  off  at  once,  without  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  follow  me.  I  hurried  on  by  myself,  and  was 
presently  overtaken  by  some  of  my  followers.  I  galloped 
headlong,  fearing  lest  Nasir  al-daulah  should  be  too  quick 
for  me  and  do  me  some  mischief.  Before  I  noticed  it, 
I  had  reached  Balad3  with  only  a  few  of  my  troops,  being 
followed  by  the  rest.  When  these  had  come  up,  I  started 
at  once,  and  gave  them  no  respite.  When  we  had  got  to 
a  distance  of  a  parasang  from  Balad,  we  perceived  a  host 
with  banners  overtaking  us.  1  was  convinced  that  this 
was  a  party  sent  by  my  brother  to  arrest  me,  and  I  bade 
my  men  get  ready  for  a  fight,  only  not  to  commence, 
but  to  hurry  forward.  Suddenly  I  perceived  a  Bedouin 
galloping  by  himself,  who,  when  he  had  come  up  with  me 
said  :  Prince,  why  this  haste  ?  Your  servant  Danha  is 
arriving  with  a  message  from  Prince  Nasir  al-daulah, 
and  begs  you  to  wait  till  he  comes  up  with  you. — When  he 
mentioned  Danha,  I  said  to  myself :  If  mischief  were  in¬ 
tended,  Danha  would  not  be  the  messenger.  So  I  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  being  worn  out  with  the  ride  and  attacked 
by  the  fever  I  flung  myself  on  the  ground.  When  Danha 
had  come  up,  he  remonstrated  with  me  for  the  rapidity 
of  my  departure,  and  I  told  him  the  truth  about  the  notion 
which  I  had  conceived.  He  said  f  I  assure  you  that  the 
converse  of  your  notion  has  come  to  pass,  that  what  has 
happened  has  made  him  respect  you,  and  he  has  sent  me 
to  you  with  the  following  message  :  You  came  to  solicit 

(1)  As  Abu  ‘Abdallah  had  done. 

(2)  An  enthusiastic  account  of  this  Monastery,  which  was  on  an  enfii- 
nence  overlooking  the  Tigris,  is  given  by  Yaqut. 

(8)  According  to  Yaqut  at  a  distance  of  7  parasangs  from  Mausil  and 
28  from  Nisibin.  It  is  described  by  Cuinet,  La  Turquie  cTAsie,  ii.  838. 
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a  certain  favour  of  me,  and  found  me  in  a  surly  mood,  so 
I  refused  you.  Afterwards  I  felt  that  you  were  in  the  right, 
and  was  expecting  that  you  would  repeat  your  request, 
in  which  case  I  should  have  accepted  your  proposal. 
On  the  contrary  you  went  away  without  repeating  it  or 
even  bidding  me  farewell.  But  now,  if  you  will,  stop  in 
Sin  jar  or  Nisibin,  and  I  will  despatch  to  you  both  the  men 
and  the  money  that  you  requested,  so, that  you  may  invade 
Syria.  I  bade  Danlia  offer  him  *my  warmest  thanks,  and 
communicate  certain  matters  which  I  told  him.  Further, 
I  said,  tell  him  that  I  went  away  without  taking  leave, 
owing  to  news  of  a  Bedouin  raid  on  my  province,  and  rode 
off  to  overtake  the  raiders  ;  I  did  not  repeat  my  request  in 
order  to  save  him  annoyance.  If,  however,  he  lias  adopt¬ 
ed  this  notion,  then  he  is  to  regard  me  as  his  son,  and  if  I 
win  anything,  it  will  be  his.  So  I  will  wait  in  Nisibin  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  promise.-  So  I  proceeded  on  my  way, 
and  Danha  went  back.  After  a  few  days  Danlia  arrived 
with  a  thousand  men,  equipped  and  provided  with  pay 
and  expenses,  and  a  proper  supply  of  horses  and  mules, 
bringing  besides  fifty  thousand  dinars.  He  said  :  Here  are 
the  men,  and  here  is  the  money.  Ask  God’s  blessing  and 
start.  — So  I  went  against  Halab  and  took  it,  and  there 
followed  my  famous  campaigns  against  the  followers  of 
the  Ikhshid,  which  continued  till  at  the  last  they  left  me 
in  possession  of  these  provinces,  and  I  left  them  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  Damascus.  Thus  I  became  independent  of  Nasir 
al-daulah,  and  the  cause  of  all  this  was  the  murder  of  your 
father  by  your  uncle.1 

10.  Abu  ‘Ali  al-Hatimi2  recited  to  me  a  passage  from 
an  Epistle  which  he  addressed  to  an  eminent  man,  de¬ 
scribing  him  : 

His  thoughts  are  plans,  his  menace  punishment : 

His  promise  safe  ;  sure  his  encouragement. 

His  words  wise  adages,  his  home  a  fane  ; 

His  glances  boons  ;  his  gifts  profuse  like  rain. 

Gladly  would  men  his  excellences  count ;  4 

They  find  their  words  fall  short  of  the  amount. 

But  should  they  try  his  marvels  to  conceal, 

God  and  men’s  honour  would  the  same  reveal. 

And  some  would  be  forsooth  his  rivals  ;  they, 

Whose  earnest  is  inferior  to  his  play. 

Yet  how  could  deed  be  matched  or  height  attained 
Which  reason  cannot  grasp  nor  fancy  strained  ? 

- -  ■  »  , 

(1)  In  a  story  told  in  the  First  Volume  of  this  work  Nasir  al-daulah  is 

advised  by  his  father  always  to  favour  his  own  relatives,  and  remembers 
that  advice  in  trying  circumstances.  It  is  probable  that  the  tragedy 
of  the  Baridi  family  brought  it  again  to  his  recollection. 

(2)  See  above,  No.  4. 
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11.  I  was  told  the  following  by  a  man  of  Ahwaz. 
I  saw,  he  said,  the  Syrian  poet,  Abu’l-Hasan  al-Minbari 
al-Ta’i,  at  the  gate  of  al-Husain  b.  ‘Ali  al-Munajjim,  who 
was  at  that  time  governor  of  Ahwaz,  whither  for  a  time 
he  repeatedly  went,  having  eulogized  al-Munajjim.1 2  We 
talked  to  eaeh  other  of  al-Munajjim’s  extreme  instability, 
the  mad  pranks  in  which  he  indulged  at  times,  and  his 
abandonment  of  therp.at  others.  Then  1  said  to  the  poet  : 
And  what  is  your  position  with  him  ? — He  replied  :  I  do 
not  despair  when  he  refuses,  nor  am  I  sanguine  when  he 
promises. — This  might  almost  have  been  taken  from  the 
verses  in  which  al-IIasan  h.  Raja  was  satirized,  which  are 
so  well  known  that  I  do  not  reproduce  them  in  their  entire¬ 
ty,  especially  the  last  of  them  : 

He  gives  or  withholds,  not  from  bounty  or  greed, 

But  just  as  the  fancy  comes  into  his  head.- 

12.  The  following  device  was  told  me  by  a  saintly 
mail  for  the  discovery  of  thefts.  You  should,  he  said, 
take  a  cup  containing  water,  and  a  signet  to  which  you 
are  to  attach  a  string,  and  which  you  should  then  let  fall 
into  the  cup.  Then  write  on  live  slips  the  names  of  the 
parties  suspected  of  the  theft,  write  the  thief  in  the  cup, 
and  put  on  the  edge  of  the  cup  one  of  the  slips  containing 
the  name  of  a  suspect.  Then  read  over  it  the  text, 
(Surah  vii.  170)  And  when  ive  lifted  the  mountain  above 
them  as  though  it  were  an  umbrella,  and,  they  thought  that  it 
would  fall  upon  them  :  Take  what  we  have  given  you  with 
force  and  remember  what  is  therein,  perhaps  ye  may  be 
cautious.  If  the  signet  strike  the  cup,  look  at  the  slip, 
for  the  thief  will  be  the  person  whose  name  it  contains. 
If  it  do  not  strike  the  cup,  then  put  another  slip  on  the 
edge,  for  if  the  signet  strike,  that  will  contain  the  name  of 
the  thief.3 

He  also  furnished  the  following  for  a  runaway  slave. 
Write  the  Opening  Surah  in  a  circle  and  write  in  the  centre 
(Surah  xxiv.  40)  Like  darkness  on  a  billowing  sea,  covered 
with  wave  over  it  wave,  over  it  cloud,  darknesses  one  above 
another,  if  a  man  stretch  out  his  hand  he  can  scarcely  see  it ; 
and  he  to  whom  God  sets  not  light  hath  no  light.  O  God, 
make  the  earth,  upper  and  lower,  plain  and  mountain, 

(1)  This  word  means  “  astrologer  ”,  but  may»  here  be  a  proper  name. 

(2)  Al-Hasan  b.  Raja  was'a  personage  of  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century  A.H.  A  satire  upon  him  is  mentioned  in  the  Aghani,  but  it ‘is 
not  this. 

(3)  In  Islamica  1980  I  have  published  a  magical  prescription  for  linding 
a  thief.  The  application  of  the  Qur’anic  text  is  obscure. 
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dry  and  wet  in  the  heart  of  X  son  of  Y  narrower  than  a 
sheepskin  till  he  return. 

13.  At  a  gathering  in  Baghdad  attended  by  Abu  ‘Ali 
b.  Muhammad  b.  Mansur,  the  Witness,  generally  called 
Ibn  Kurdi,  we  were  discussing  the  way  wherein  women 
get  the  better  of  men  except  in  a  few  cases.  Abu  ‘Ali 
said  to  me  :  We  had  a  worthy  old  friend  of  the  Qati’ah,1 
who  used  to  utter  a  parable  about  this.  A  bride’s  trous¬ 
seau,  he  said,  always  contains  a  saddle  and  a  bridle; 
when  the  wedding  ceremonies  are  over,  if  the  bride¬ 
groom  gets  first  hold  of  the  saddle,  saddles  the  bride,  puts 
the  bit  in  her  mouth,  and  mounts,  he  becomes  predomi¬ 
nant  partner.  If  he  delay  an  instant,  she  will  put  the 
saddle  on  his  back,  and  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  mount ; 
nor  will  she  ever  dismount  except  through  divorce  or 
death. 

14.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu’l-Fadl  Muham¬ 
mad  b.‘Ubaidallah  b.  al-Marzuban,  clerk  of  Shiraz.  He 
had  it  from  a  Jewish  collector.  Sahl  b.  Nazir.  My  grand¬ 
father,  said  this  latter,  Sahl  b.  Nazir,  who  was  vizier’s 
collector  of  revenue  for  a  series  of  years,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  civil  war2  till  his  death,  told  me  the  following. 
When  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Sulaiman  after  serving  al-Muwaffaq 
as  vizier  suffered  his  terrible  reverse,2  I  foresaw  that  he 
would  be  promoted  again  ;  so  while  he  was  in  prison  I 
used  to  transmit  to  his  family  every  month  a  hundred 
dinars.  When  he  was  released,  1  went  on  sending  them 
to  him  till  he  again  became  vizier.  He  recognized  the 
service  which  1  had  rend  ('red.  did  all  he  could  for  me,  and 
thanked  me  profusely.  Presently  ‘Ubaidallah  inflicted  a 
reverse  on  Jaradah  the  Clerk'  who  had  had  control  over 
‘Ubaidallah,  the  hcadsof  bureaux,  and  the  people  in  general. 
This  Jaradah  had  done  me  many  a  kindness,  so  I  trans¬ 
mitted  a  hundred  dinars  every  month  to  his  family, 
sending  the  money  down  to  Basrah.  Without  my  know¬ 
ledge  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Sulaiman  heard  of  this,  and  one  day 
when  I  went  to  see  him,  he  said  to  me  :  Good  luck  to 
you,  Sahl,  in  your  hostility  to  me  ! — I  said  :  Who  am  I, 

(1)  Le  Strange,  Baghdad,  p.  lib  n.  observes  that  this  expression  “  The 
Fief  ”  when  used  of  W.  Baghdad  means  the  Zubaidiyyah,  when  of 
E.  Baghdad  the  ‘Ajamiyyah.  Here  it  is  likely  that  the  former  is  intended. 

(2)  Probably  this  means  the  murder  of»  Mutawakkil,  247  A.H.,  after 
which  there  was  a  lengthy  period  of  anarchy. 

(8)  Described  in  Part  viii. 

(4)  Mentioned  by  Tabari  iii.  2131  (279  A.H.)  as  clerk  to  Isma‘il  b. 
Bulbul. 
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vizier,  that  I  should  show  hostility  to  you  ?  I  am  the 
meanest  cur  at  your  gate  ! — I  was  prodigal  in  protesta¬ 
tions  of  horror,  and  humility,  and  sobbed  out  :  What  can 
this  mean  ?  If  anything  about  me  has  been  brought  to 
the  vizier’s  notice,  let  him  inform  me  about  it,  as  I  may 
have  some  excuse  or  be  able  to  prove  it  false. — He  said  : 
You  are  transmitting  a  hundred  dinars  every  month  to  the 
family,  of  Jaradah.  I  said  :  Vizier,  I  have  not  been  doing 
this,  neither  would  /  venture  on  such  a  proceeding.  The 
man  who  has  been  doing  this  is  the  man  who  transmitted 
a  hundred  dinars  monthly  to  the  family  of  the  vizier 
(whom  God  sustain  !)  in  recognition  of  the  benefits  which 
the  vizier  had  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  recognition  of 
benefits  conferred  on  him  by  Jaradah  has  been  trans¬ 
mitting  to  Jaradah’s  family  the  same  amounts  as  he  for¬ 
merly  sent  to  the  family  of  the  vizier. — The  vizier  blushed, 
hung  his  head  and  kept  silence  for  a  time  ;  presently  his 
face  began  to  stream  with  perspiration,  and  1  said  to 
myself :  Now  I  am  quite  sure  to  be  arrested  and  ruined, 
and  I  regretted  having  spoken.— Then  the  vizier  raised  his 
head,  and  said  :  You  have  done  well,  Sabi  ;  you  shall  meet 
with  no  further  unpleasantness  at  my  hands,  neither  do  1 
harbour  any  further  resentment.  Continue  to  deal  with 
them  as  you  have  been  dealing,  and  do  not  be  alarmed  by 
what  I  said  to  you. 

15.  I  was  told  the  following  by  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  b. ‘Abdallah  al-Ahwazi.  His  authority  was  Abu’l- 
Fadl  al-Balkhi,  a  jurist,  and  his  al-Khalil  b.  Ahmad  al- 
Sijistani,  qadi  of  Sijistan.  There  came  against  us,  he 
said,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Khurasan,  sent  by 
Nasr  b.  Ahmad,*  with  a  numerous  host ;  he  made  himself 
master  of  Sijistan,  and  his  followers  did  much  mischief 
in  the  land.  They  laid  violent  hands  on  the  women  in 
the  streets.  The  inhabitants  crowded  to  me  and  to  an¬ 
other  jurist  (al-Balkhi  gave  his  name,  but  I  forget  it),  and 
complained  of  this  state  of  affairs.  We  went  with  them 
to  the  general,  whose  presence  was  entered  by  myself,  the 
jurist,  and  a  number  of  leading  men  of  the  country.  The 
jurist  was  first  spokesman,  and  he  spoke  earnestly  to  the 
general,  telling  him  what  was  going  on.  The  general  said 
to  him  :  Shaikh,  I  could  not  suppose  you  to  be  so  silly. 
I  have  with  me  some  hundreds  of.  thousands  of  men, 
whose  wives  are  in  Bokhara.  *  They  have  to  make  substi¬ 
tutes  of  the  women  here,  as  best  they  can.  I  cannot  make 

*  The  person  meant  is  the  second  Samanid  ruler  of  this  name,  who 
reigned  301-831  A.H.  (913-942). 
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them  disaffected  to  me  by  prohibiting  them.  So  get  out. 
We  came  away,  and  the  crowd  asked  us  what  the  com¬ 
mander  had  said.  The  jurist  repeated  the  exact  words1.  — 
When  they  heard  them,  they  said  :  This  reply  of  his  is 
criminal,  and  an  incitement  to  crime,  and  open  violation  of 
God’s  command.  Are  we  justified  in  fighting  him  on 
account  of  it  ? — The  jurist  said  :  Certainly,  you  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  fighting  him.  -They  Said  Then  have  we  your 
permission  ? — You  have,  he  replied.— -The  crowd  hurried 
off,  while  we  slunk  away  from  the  disturbance.  By  the 
time  of  the  sunset  prayer  not  a  man  of  Khurasan  remained 
in  the  place.  An  innumerable  host  of  the  inhabitants  had 
assembled,  and  slaughtered  a  vast  number  of  the  men  from 
Khurasan  ;  this  slaughter  proceeded,  and  the  house  of  the 
general  was  pillaged.  They  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  he 
escaped  on  his  horse,  with  as  many  of  his  followers  as 
succeeded  in  making  off,  fleeing  headlong.  Never  again 
did  an  army  come  to  us  from  Khurasan. 

16.  The  following  was  told  me  by  Muhammad  b. 
‘Abdallah  b.  Muhammad  b.  Mahrawaihi,  ordinarily  known 
as  Ibn  Abi  ‘Allan.  His  authority  was  Ibn  Abi’l-Qasim. 
I  was,  he  said,  secretary  to  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  al-Hasan  b. 
Yusuf  who  was  over  the  districts  of  Ah  way,.  ‘Ali  b.‘Isa 
wrote  to  demand  our  accounts,  and  ordered  ‘Ubaidallah 
b.  al-TIasan  to  make  them  up  and  proceed  to  present  them 
to  him.  This  was  in  306.2  So  I  made  up  the  account 
and  produced  as  total  for  the  year  305  on  account  of  the 
land-tax  in  Ah  way,  arid  its  districts,  exclusive  of  the  crown 
lands,  a  sum  of  16,800,000  dirhems  and  a  fraction.  The 
whole  of  this  had  been  collected  and  paid  to  the  treasury, 
only  a  little  over  40,000  dirhems  remaining  as  arrears. 
The  money  due  on  the  crown  lands  was  similar  in  amount, 
only  it  did  not  come  into  our  accounts.3 

17.  The  following  was  told  me  by  ‘Abdallah  b.‘Umar 
al-Harithi.  My  hair,  he  said,  turned  grey  very  early,  and 
as  this  annoyed  me,  I  bethought  me  I  would  dye  my  beard. 
In  a  dream  I  seemed  to  be  consulting  a  physician  on  the 
subject  of  hair-dye.  He  said  to  me  :  You  do  not  need  a 
dye,  as  I  will  give  you  a  prescription  which  will  blacken 
the  hair,  preserve  its  colour  and  prevent  the  black  from 

turning  white.  Take  five  drachms  of  cocoanut,  a  half 

_ .... ,, . .  ..  (* 

(1)  They  were  grossly  obscene,  and  hav£  been  softened  down. 

*(%2)  At  this  time  Hamid  b.  al-‘  Abbas  was  nominal  vizier,  but  4 Ali  b. 
Tsa  was  practically  in  control  of  affairs. 

(3)  the  purpose  of  this  story  would  seem  to  be  to  indicate  the  value  of 
these  lands. 
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drachm’s  weight  of  yellow  myrobalan,  and  a  sixth  of  a 
drachm’s  weight  of  sal  ammoniac.  Pound  the  lot  and  mix 
with  oil  till  it  mingles,  and  anoint  your  hair  with  it. 
The  hair  will  turn  black.  When  I  woke  I  recollected  what 
I  had  heard  and  did  accordingly.  My  hair  became  black 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  it  began  to  turn  grey. 

18.  Unsuitable  for  translation. 

19.  Al-IIarithi  also  told  me  the  following.  My  father,  * 
he  said,  who  had  an  office  at  the  court  of  Muwaffaq  and 
of  Mu‘tadid  after  him,  told  me  that  Mu‘tadid  once  wanted 
certified  witnesses  to  attest  a  deed  which  commenced 
This  is  attested  by  all  the  Witnesses  :  that  the  Prince  of 
Believers,  God's  servant  Abu’ l-1  Abbas  al-MuHadid  billah 
bade  them  testify  that  he  being  sane  and  in  control  of  his 
affairs.  I  showed  the  deed  to  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Sulaiman 
who  crossed  it  out,  saying  :  This  is  unsuitable  for  issue 
in  the  Caliph’s  name  ;  Write  :  his  body  being  sound  and  his 
judgment  aright. 

20.  The  same  al-Harithi  said  to  me  :  I  once  asked  a 
friend  for  a  present  of  wine,  and  he  sent  me  some  that 
was  sour.  I  sent  it  back  with  the  message  :  Your  neigh¬ 
bours  deserve  this  rather  than  your  friends. 

The  same  man  once  described  to  me  some  new  wine 
that  he  had  been  drinking.  He  said  :  This  is  a  remedy 
for  the  mind,  being  made  of  the  fruit  of  the  anacardium. 
What  he  meant  was  that  its  operation  was  so  weak  that  it 
would  not  intoxicate.1 

21.  The  following  was  told  me  by  Abu’l-Fath  ‘Abdal¬ 
lah  b.  Muhammad  al-Burudi,  a  clerk.  He  had  heard  it,  he 
said,  from  one  of  the  chief  clerks.  Ibn  al-Furat,  he  said, 
once  asked  his  clerk  Abu  Mansur  b.  Jubair  :2  Which  of  us 
two  is  the  more  competent,  myself  or  ‘Ali  b.  ‘Isa?— He 
said  :  The  vizier  is  the  more  competent  and  thet  more 
economical.— None  of  that !  said  Ibn  al-Furat. — Do  you 
promise  that  nothing  shall  happen  to  me  in  consequence  of 
my  reply  ?  asked  the  clerk.— I  promise,  said  Ibn  al- 
Furat. — He  then  said  :  When  ‘Ali  b.‘Isa  is  in  the  Caliph’s 
presence,  and  the  latter  wants  him  to  write  some  secret 
message,  he  requires  no  other  person  ;  he  himself  writes, 
ties  up,  seals,  puts  into  the  post-bag,  and  sends  it  off. 

(1)  According  to  Ibn  al-JAuzi  (Anecdotes  of  Fools,  p.  88)  some 
supposed  it  to  be  good  for  the  voice.  Modern  authorities  say  it  affects 
the  brain. 

(2)  He  was  a  Christian  named  ‘Abdullah,  and  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Hilal’s  History  of  the  Viziers. 
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You  on  the  other  hand  want  the  assistance  of  Zanji1,  and 
Luti  who  holds  his  inkhorn.  The  project  is  frustrated 
through  two  persons  becoming  privy  to  it. — So,  said  Ibn 
al-Furat,  you  prefer  ‘Ali  to  me. — Assuredly  not,  I  replied,2 
all  I  mean  is  that  ‘Ali  b.Tsa  is  fit  to  be  your  clerk. 

22.  I  was  told  by  ‘Abdallah  b.  Ahmad  b.  Dasah  that 
once  when  Abu’l-Qasim  al-Baridi3  was  in  control  of  Basrah 
he  had  a  drinking-party,  and  missed  a  crystal  goblet  which 
he  greatly  valued.  His  butlers  made  a  search  for  it,  but 
nothing  was  known  about  it.  He  swore  that,  if  they  did 
not  produce  it,,  he  would  scourge  them.  One  of  them 
said  to  him  :  Do  not  hurry,  but  order  all  who  were  present 
yesterday  to  appear. — He  gave  this  order ;  when  the 
people  were  seated,  he  despatched  a  slave  to  the  house  of 
each  one  with  the  message  :  Send  the  crystal  goblet  which 
I  brought  you  yesterday. — One  of  the  messengers  brought 
the  goblet  back  from  the  house  of  one  of  them.  This  guest 
was  disgraced,  and  lost  his  position. — The  narrator  pro¬ 
ceeded  :  This  is  contrary  to  a  story  told  of  one  of  the 
Khosroes.4  While  he  was  drinking,  his  eye  fell  on  a  slave 
of  his  who  had  purloined  a  golden  dish  with  its  contents, 
and  was  making  off  with  it.  The  king  said  nothing  and 
the  slave  secured  his  spoil.  The  next  day  the  treasurers 
missed  it,  and  they  came  to  the  palace  to  search  for  it. 
The  king  called  them,  and  said  :  Do  not  trouble  to  search 
for  it,  for  it  has  been  taken  by  one  who  will  not  return  it, 
and  he  was  seen  by  one  who  will  not  inform  against  him. 
So  they  desisted.  A  year  later  when  the  king  was  drink¬ 
ing,  the  slave  entered  wearing  a  golden  girdle.  The  king 
whispered  in  his  ear  :  Is  this  from  that  ? — The  slave  said  : 
Yes.— The  king  said  :  If  the  dinars  which  you  got  for  the 
dish  are  exhausted,  inform  me  so  that  I  may  give  you 
another. 

23.  The  same  person  told  me  the  following,  which  he 
had  heard  from  Abu’l-Husain  Ahmad  b.  al-Hasan  b.  al- 
Muthanna.  When  Hamid  b.  al-Abhas  came  to  Ubeydullah 
on  his  way  to  Ahwaz,  during  his  vizierate,  I,  he  said,  went 
out  to  meet  him.  I  saw  that  he  had  a  harraqah5  with  a 
crew  of  white  eunuchs  and  a  shaikh  on  deck  reading  the 

(1)  Ibn  al-Furat’s  most  faithful  adherent.  See  Index  to  Eclipse. 

(2)  The  change  of  penson  is  the  author’s. 

(3)  Son  of  Abu  ‘Abdallah.  In  A.H.  332  be  became  supreme  m  Basrah. 
See  Eclipse,  v.  65. 

(4)  General  name  for  the  Persian  kings  of  the  Sassaman  dynasty. 

(5)  See  Index  to  the  Eclipse,  S.  V.  Rivercraft,  It  was  a  row-boat 
used  for  conveying  women. 
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Qur’an.  The  vessel  was  covered  and  curtained  all  over. 
When  I  asked  the  reason  for  this,  1  was  told  that  it  was 
the  vessel  of  the  women-folk,  and  that  it  was  improper 
for  the  crew  of  such  a  vessel  to  be  virile. 

He  proceeded  :  Abu’l-Husain  also  told  me  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  I  went  to  see  Ibn  al-Jassas1  at  his  palace  in  Baghdad. 
I  saw  there  some  white  eunuchs  engaged  as  barbers. 

He  proceeded  :  Abu’l-Husain  further  stated  that  he  had 
seen  two  black  eunuchs  acting  as  guides  to  Abu']-1,  Aina. 2 

24.  He  further  told  me  the  following,  which  had  been 
told  him  by  Abu’l-Husain.  Abu’l-‘Aina,*  he  said,  came  to 
Basrah  some  time  after  the  year  280,  after  long  absence, 
during  which  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Caliphs 
and  viziers  at  Samarra.  At  that  time  Abu  Khalifah11  was 
the  expert  in  Basrah  on  Tradition,  History,  lexicography, 
and  grammar;  Muhammad  b.  Ja‘far  b.Bassam  was  qadi  of 
the  city,  well  equipped  in  literature,  lexicography,  and 
poetry.  I  (said  Abu’l-Ilusain)  was  in  constant  attendance 
on  him,  studying  Law  with  him.  lie  was  the  first  person 
who  befriended  and  promoted  me.  He  said  to  me  :  Abu’l- 
Husain,  Abu’l-‘Aina  has  come,  and  1  should  like  to  bring 
about  a  meeting  between  him  and  Abu  Khalifah,  so  that 
we  might  see  which  of  the  two  is  to  be  preferred.  - 1  under¬ 
took  to  do  this.  -So,  he  said.  I  went  and  met  Abu’l-‘Aina, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  promise  that  he  would  come  to 
Ibn  Bassam’s  house,  and  a  similar  promise  from  Abu 
Khalifah.  So  they  met.  Abu’l-‘Aina  began  to  recount 
anecdotes  on  the  authority  of  al-Asma‘i,  and  his  interviews 
with  Mutawakkil,  Ibn  Abi  Du’ad,4  and  various  other 
celebrities  including  poets.  Abu  Khalifah  was  silenced 
and  could  not  compete  with  him,  or  come  anywhere  near 
him.  We  were  loud  in  our  eulogies  of  Abu’l-‘Aina.  -Qadi, 
he  said,  I  have  forgotten  nothing  that  I  have  committed 
to  memory  for  the  last  forty  years. 

25.  He  told  me  the  following  also,  which  he  had 
heard  from  Abu  ‘Ubaid  Muhammad  b.‘Ali  al-Ajurri.6  I 
was,  said  the  latter,  with  Abu’l-‘Aina  when  he  came  to 

(1)  Famous  millionaire  about  whom  there  is  a  story  in  Vol.  i  of  the 
Table-talk. 

(2)  Famous  wit,  oh.  283  A.II.  There  is  a  biography  of  him  in  Irshad 
vii.  He  was  blind.  The  reason  fqr  his  employment  of  these  persons 
will  be  found  in  the  Arabic  text. 

(8)  His  name  was  al-Fadl  b.  al-Habbab,  ob.  305.  There  is  a  shcJrt 
account  of  him  in  Dhahabi’s  Classes  of  Traditionalists. 

(4)  Chief  qadi  and  favourite  of  the  Caliph  Mu‘tasim, 

(5)  “  The  Briekmaker  ”, 
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Basrah  after  280  with  drafts  upon  the  finance  ministers. 
There  were  with  us  certain  Traditionalists.  He  was  told 
that  Ibn  al-Muthanna  had  come  to  see  him,  and  he  rose 
supposing  the  visitor  to  be  Abu  ‘Ali  al-Hasan  b.  al-Muthan¬ 
na.1  One  of  those  present  informed  him  that  it  was 
Abu’l-Husain  Ahmed  the  son  of  this  person  ;  so  that  he  sat 
down  again  before  Abu’l-IIusajn  came  near.  Abu’I-‘Aina 
then  bade  Abu’l-IIusain  approach,  addressed  him  cour¬ 
teously.  and  asked  for  news  of  his  father.  - 

{There  is  a  lacuna  in  the  MS.  here.) 

26 . And  he  said  to  mo  :  I  do  not  know.  One 

day  I  was  in  the  room  of  the  qadi  Musa  b.  Ishaq  in  Basrah, 
when  he  passed  bv  us.  The  Traditionalists  were  present. 
Musa  would  allow  no  beardless  youth  to  enter  his  room  to 
hear  Tradition,  so  when  Musa  saw  him,  he  told  his  slave  to 
remove  him.  We  said  :  God  exalt  the  qadi,  this  is  the  son 
of  your  brother  Abu  ‘Ali  b.  al-Muthanna.  Musa  then 
gave  him  a  front  seat  and  treated  him  with  respect. 

27.  The  same  person2  told  me  the  following,  which  he 
had  heard  from  Abu’l-Husain.  When  1  was  grown  up 
(he  said)  the  qadi  Abu  Hazim3  wrote  to  my  father,  saying  : 
I  am  informed  that  you  have  a  grown-up  son  who  is  a 
student,  etc.,  (his  expressions  were  very  complimentary), 
so  send  him  to  me  to  be  invested  with  the  qadi-ship. — 
My  father  said  to  me  :  What  sav  you  to  this  ?  —I  said  : 
Please  send  me,  as  you  see  how  straitened  our  circum¬ 
stances  are,  and  possibly  I  may  get  a  salary  which  will 
keep  me  in  comfort.  Mi/  father  said  :  No.  do  not  go  ;4  for 
offices  come  to  an  end,  whereas  integrity  endures. 

28.  He  also  told  me  the  following.  We  were  told,  he 
said,  by  one  of  our  Shaikhs  that  Abu’l-‘Aina  went  to  the 
house  of  al-Wathiqi,  who  at  that  time  was  governor  of 
Basrah,  and  was  made  to  sit  in  the  vestibule  for  a  time 
while  leave  for  him  to  enter  was  being  asked.  He  started 
conversation  and  a  man  said  to  him  in  the  course  of  a 
conversation  which  suggested  it  :  Abu’l-‘Aina,  you  are 
fasting  to-day.  He  said  :  Yes,  I  am,  in  this  house. — -A 
secret  service-man  sent  word  to  al-Wathiqi  of  this,  and  the 
latter  gave,  permission  for  him  to  come  in  at  once,  and 

(1)  His  death-date  was  294  A.II. 

*  (2)  See  No.  22. 

(8)  Qadi  appointed  by  Mu‘tadid,  about  whom  there  are  stories  in 
vol.  i.  and  in  the  Iruhad. 

(4)  The  words  in  italics  are  supplied  by  the  translator, 
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offered  excuses  for  his  having  been  made  to  wait  in  the 
vestibule  by  the  porters,  whose  conduct  he  reprehended. 

Once,  he  proceeded,  there  was  a  meeting  between 
Abu’l-‘Aina  and  Abu  ‘Ali  al-Basirl  at  a  gathering,  and 
Abu’l-‘Aina  treated  the  other  disdainfully.  Abu  ‘Ali  said 
to  him  :  We  are  both  blind,  so  why  this  disdain  ? — He 
said  :  No,  we  arc  not  equal:  You  are  one  of  the  blind  of 
the  staff,  whereas  I  am  one  of  the  blind  of  the  mounts.2 

29.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad 
b.  Uthman  b.  al-Harith  al-Zayyat.  He  had  heard  it  from 
his  father.  A  cloth-merchant,  said  the  last,  owed  me 
and  a  number  of  traders  in  Baghdad  four  thousand  dinars. 
He  offered  himself  for  examination,  and  we  creditors  met, 
and  opened  his  shop,  where  we  found  goods  worth  four 
hundred  dinars.  He  said  :  If  you  like  to  take  these  goods 
and  give  me  my  discharge,  you  can  take  them,  for  I  have 
no  other  resource.  But  if  you  prefer  to  let  the  debt 
remain  for  a  time,  let  me  open  my  shop  and  trade  with 
these  four  hundred  dinars,  I  will  pay  you  four  hundred 
dinars  each  year,  so  that  each  creditor  will  receive  one 
tenth  of  his  property,  and  be  paid  in  full  in  the  course  of 
ten  years. — We  agreed  to  the  latter  proposal3  except  one 
of  us,  who  said  :  Let  me  have  something  over  and  above 
the  tenth,  if  only  one  dinar. — We  asked  the  man  to  assent 
to  this. — He  said  :  If  I  were  to  give  one  dinar  more  than 
the  four  hundred  in  the  year,  the  four  hundred  dinars 
would  by  the  end  of  nine  years  have  disappeared  and  the 
arrears  of  the  debt  would  remain  where  they  were. — We 
were  surprised  by  this  statement  and  asked  him  to  show 
us  how  it  could  be  true. — -He  replied  :  Suppose  I  trade 
with  these  four  hundred  dinars  for  a  year,  and  do  well, 
the  profit  is  four  hundred  dinars.  Out  of  the  total  I  pay 
401  dinars,  so  that  399  remain.  In  the  second  year  I 
trade  with  these,  and  make  798  dinars.  Deduct  401,  and 
there  remain  397.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  sum 
will  be  794  ;  deduct  401  and  393  remain.  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  the  sum  will  be  786  ;  deduct  401  and  385 
remain.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  sum  will  be. 
770 ;  deduct  401  and  369  remain.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixth  year  the  sum  will  be  738  ;  deduct  401  and  337 

(1)  A  famous  man  of  letters,  whose  name  was  al-Fadl  b.  Ja‘far,  who 
was  blind,  though  called  “  the  sharp-eyed  ”. 

(2)  The  retort  does  not  seem  very  witty.  Apparently  he  meant  that 
he  belonged  to  a  higher  class  of  society. 

(8)  Of  course  interest  on  money  lent  was  forbidden  by  Muslim  law, 
though  we  find  numerous  cases  in  which  it  was  token. 
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remain.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  the  sum  will  be 
674  ;  deduct  401,  and  273  remain.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighth  year  the  sum  will  be  546  ;  deduct  401 ,  and  145 
remain.  At  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  the  sum  will  be 
290,  which  will  be  less  by  111  than  the  401  due. 

So  he  offered  them  400  and  the  company  agreed  to 
restrict  themselves  to  that  amount.  The  man  proceeded 
to  open  his  shop  and  do  business,  and  •succeeded.1 

30.  He  also  told  me  the  following,  which  lie  had  heard 
from  his  father.  Suppose,  he  said,  that  a  purse  contains 
a  thousand  dirhems.  Say  you  take  out  one  dirhem  at  a 
time,  and  no  other  dirhem  is  put  in,  the  whole  purse  will 
become  emptied  ;  if  this  be  by  trading,  through  trading  at 
a  loss  :  if  by  mere  expenditure,  no  proof  is  needed.  Wealth 
is  preserved  by  surplus,  and  it  is  profit  which  enriches  the 
trader. 

31.  I  was  told  the  following  by  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Ahmad 
b.  Dasah,  who  had  it  from  Abu  ‘Abdallah  Muhammad 
b.  Ibrahim  b.‘Ubaidallah  the  Hanefite  Jurist,  who  was  an 
Armenian.  He  said  :  The  jurist  Abu  Zuhair  al-Jubba’i 
was  a  man  of  honour,  well  skilled  in  Abu  Hanifah’s  system. 
When  he  came  to  Baghdad,  he  was  told  of  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  Abu’l-Hasan  al-Karkhi.  When  they  met,  Abu 
Zuhair  said  to  the  other  :  Abu’l-Hasan,  I  am  told  that  you 
take  pay  from  the  government  as  a  jurist. — He  admitted 
that  he  did. — Abu  Zuhair  said  :  Can  a  man  of  such  practic¬ 
al  piety  as  yourself  do  this  ? — Abu’l-Hasan  said  :  Did  not 
al-Hasan  al-Basri  (God  be  pleased  with  him)2  take  pay  in 
his  time,  and  So-and-so  ?- — He  proceeded  to  enumerate  a 
number  of  saints  and  jurists  who  had  taken  pay  from  the 
Umayyads. — Abu  Zuhair  said  to  him  :  Your  ignorance  of 
the  reason  is  even  more  extraordinary  than  your  accepting 
the  pay.  The  Umayyads  came  to  grief  in  religious 
matters,  but  their  collection  of  the  revenue  was  sound ; 
they  defrauded  no-one  either  in  the  matter  of  tithe  or 
land-tax.  So  the  jurists  could  accept  some  of  their 
money,  since  it  was  honestly  acquired.  As  for  the  present 
rulers,3  their  religious  principles  are  sound,  but  their 
finance  is  corrupt ;  their  collection  is  fraudulent  and  dis¬ 
honest. — Abu’l-Hasan  had  no  answer,  and  when  the 

(1)  The  text  of  this  passage  is  very.corrugt,  but  the  argument  is  clearly 
what  has  been  given.  It  rests  on  the  grossly  improbable  assumption 
that  in  each  year  he  would  make  exactly  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit  on 
his  capital. 

(2)  Famous  saint,  ob.  110,  A.H. 

(8)  The  ‘Abbasids. 
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time  arrived  for  the  receipt  of  his  stipend,  he  put  in  no 
claim,  but  let  it  pass,  and  took  no  salary  till  his  death.1 
‘Ubaidallah  b.  Dasah  told  me  that  this  Zuhair2  was  the 
teacher  of  Abu  Muhammad  b.‘Abdal,  from  whom  the 
latter  learned  jurisprudence  according  to  the  systems  of 
our  school  ;3  and  Abu  Muhammad  b.‘Abdal  was  my  own 
instructor  in  jurisprudence.  1  studied  under  him,  and 
had  lengthy  interviews  with  him,  but  1  never  heard  the 
above  anecdote  from*  hink 1 

32.  He  also  told  me  the  following,  which  he  had  heard 
from  ‘Abdallah  b.  Mu‘adh.  When  a  man  becomes  old, 
he  said,  he  develops  three  undesirable*  characteristics. 
In  order  to  rise  he  presses  his  hands  on  the  ground  ;  when 
he  walks  he  displays  lameness  ;  when  he  coughs,  he  can¬ 
not  stop. 

33.  He  also  told  me  the  following  on  the  same  authori¬ 
ty.  I  was  told,  he  said,  the  following  by  a  shaikh  of 
Madhaiv'  1  had,  said  he,  some  agricultural  land  in  an 
estate  ;  it  was  very  fertile  and  rich.  I  had  high  hopes 
of  its  productivity.  One  night  l  saw  in  a  dream  two 
persons  going  round  the  cultivated  fields,  and  one  said  to 
the  other  :  Write  the  produce  of  So-and-so  one  kurr,  and 
of  someone  else  two  kurr.  I  recollected  the  names.  The 
calculation  proceeded  till  it  reached  my  lands,  when  he 
said  :  Now  write  the  produce  of  this  person  as  three  kurr. 
I  said  to  him  :  God  bless  you,  why,  I  have  been  hoping 
for  ten  kurr  and  more.  But,  he  said  to  his  companion  : 
Write  three  kurr. — Next  morning  I  woke  wondering,  and 
rose.  Before  a  few  days  had  passed  a  disaster  overtook 
the  crops,  from  which  some  people  escaped,  whereas  others 
were  overwhelmed.  My  neighbours  and  1  started  reap¬ 
ing,  and,  to  be  sure,  my  crop  came  to  three  kurr  exactly 
without  a  qafiz  more  or  less.8  I  enquired  about  the  people 
whose  names  I  had  treasured  in  my  memory,  and  the 
amount  of  their  crops,  and  found  that  the  amount  exactly 
coincided  with  those  which  I  had  dreamed. 

34.  I  have  heard  from  many  trustworthy  sources 
that  Mu‘izz  al-daulah  said  :  No  lucky  person  ever  slept 

(1)  An  annotator  of  the  MS.  says  this  statement  about  the  Umayyads 
is  false :  meaning  that  they  were  as  unscrupulous  in  finance  as  their 
successors  :  and  that  is  certainly  the  view  of  the  historians. 

(2)  Son  of  the  Abu  Zuhair  of  the  last  anecdqte. 

v3)  Probably  th«  Mu‘tazils.’ 

(4)  Since  the  author  was  himself  a  judge,  this  doctrine  would  be,  of 
importance  to  him. 

(5)  “  Capital  of  Maisan  between  Wasit  and  Basrah  ”  (Yaqut). 

^8)  A  kurr  contained  60  qafiz. 
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between  dawn  and  sunrise.  For  a  foreigner  such  as  he  was 
this  is  a.  ereditablc  saying.  It  belongs  originally  to  the 
Prince  of  Believers,  ‘Ali  b.  Abi  Talib,  who  recorded  that 
the  Prophet  said  :  My  people  are  blessed  in  their  early 
rising.1 

35.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  Ahmad  b.  Abi’l" 
Hasak,  the  Witness.  The  qjidi  Abu  ‘Umar,2  he  said* 
used  constantly  to  pass  by  the  door  of  our  house  on  his  way 
to  his  estate  called  Salihiyyah,  while  I  was  a  lad  and  later 
till  1  became  a  young  man.  I  heard  then  how  one  day, 
when  he  had  passed  by  and  reached  the  bank  of  the  Isa 
(  anal,  he  saw  a  man  in  the  water  who  was  crying  out  that 
he  was  drowning.  Abu  ‘Umar  had  with  him  only  one 
slave  ;  he  rode  his  ass  up  to  an  eminence  and  shouted  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  :  You  people,  you  people  !  This  he  did 
a  number  of  times,  but  no-one  answered,  as  the  place  was 
deserted  and  the  road  stopped.  So  he  dismounted,  un¬ 
ravelled  a  turban  which  he  was  wearing,  Hung  it  to  the 
man,  while  grasping  the  end  with  one  hand,  whereas  with 
the  other  he  took  hold  of  a  tree  which  was  there.  He  said 
to  the  man  :  You  need  not  be  afraid,  only  pull  at  the  turban 
with  all  vour  might. — The  man  proceeded  to  pull  at  it, 
and  so  draw  nearer  to  the  bank  till  ultimately  he  scrambled 
up  the  bank,  when  he  fell  in  a  faint.  Some  people  who 
were  passing  saw  the  qadi  in  this  position,  thanked  and 
blessed  him,  and  hurrying  to  the  man  squeezed  the  water 
out  of  him  ;  and  the  man  was  rescued  and  survived.3 

36.  The  same  person  told  me  the  following.  I  was 
told,  he  said,  by  our  shaikhs  that  Muhammad  b.  Sulaiman 
b.  *Ali  al-IIashimi  was  one  day  seated  in  a  room  in  his 
estate  called  ai-Muhdathah  (“  the  new  ”)  outside  Basrah. 
The  room  overlooked  a  garden,  in  a  corner  of  which  there 
was  a  large  urn  of  porcelain  filled  with  the  perfume  Ghali- 
yah.  A  number  of  humble  folk  came  to  make  requests, 
and  one  of  therp,  who  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  seeing 
the  ghaliyah,  stole  a  considerable  amount,  scooping  it  out 
with  his  hand,  and  then  placing  it  on  his  head,  which  he 
proceeded  to  cover  with  his  turban.  The  visitors  sat  for 
■a  long  time,  and  when  they  rose,  he  did  the  like,  but  could 
not  see.  He  called  to  them  :  Take  hold  of  my  hand,  for. 

(1)  In  the  Musnad  of  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  i-  73,  the  saying  takes  the 
fprm  “  Sleep  in  the  morning  keeps  away  sustenance”. 

'(2)  Chief  qadi  in  Baghdad  in  the  time  of  Muqtadir.  See  Index  to  the 
Eclipse. 

(8)  The  qadi’s  conduct  left  something  to  be  desired. 
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I  am  blind.— Muhammad  b.  Sulaiman  was  deeply  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  had  a  physician  brought  immediately,  The 
physician  asked  the  man  what  had  happened  to  him,  but 
the  man  would  not  tell  the  truth.  So  the  physician  ordered 
his  head  to  be  uncovered,  when  he  saw  the  ghaliyah,  on 
which  he  poured  cold  water  till  no  trace  of  the  perfume 
remained  ;  he  then  treated  the  man  with  sandal,1  rose¬ 
water,  and  camphor,  and  made  him  stand  for  a  time  in  the 
open  air.  Ilis  sight  then  returned  to  its  normal  soundness. 

37.  He  also  told  me  the  following,  which  he  had  heard 
from  Abu’l-Hasan  Muhammad  b.  Ishac^  b.  ‘Abbad  al- 
Najjar,  one  of  the  most  respected  date  merchants  in  Bas¬ 
rah.  He  lived  long,  and  taught  traditions  ;  I  myself2 
wrote  from  his  dictation,  but  I  did  not  hear  him  tell  this 
anecdote. — There  was,  he  said,  in  our  neighbourhood  a 
certain  man,  who  gave  alms  one  night  to  a  blind  man  bv 
whom  he  passed.  He  had  intended  to  open  one  of  two 
purses  which  were  in  his  pocket,  one  of  them  containing 
gold  and  the  other  dirhems,3  and  to  give  the  blind  man  a 
dirhem.  He  gave  him  a  dinar.  The  blind  man  went  off, 
not  doubting  that  what  he  had  was  a  dirhem.  He  called 
at  a  grocer’s,  with  whom  he  dealt,  and  bade  him  take  the 
dirhem,  calculate  how  much  the  blind  man  owed  him, 
and  give  him  the  change,  which  would  be  so  much.  The 
grocer  said  to  him  :  My  friend,  whence  have  you  this  coin? — 
He  said  :  So-and-so  gave  it  me  yesterday.  -The  grocer 
told  him  it  was  a  dinar,  and  bade  him  take  it.  The  blind 
man  took  it,  and  on  the  following  day  went  to  the  man, 
and  said  :  You  gave  me  this  coin  as  alms,  but  I  think  you 
intended  to  give  me  a  dirhem,  and  as  1  do  not  think  it 
right  to  take  it  through  a  mistake,  please  take  it  back. — 
The  other  said  to  him  :  I  give  it,  to  you,  and  when  the 
first  day  of  each  month  comes,  come  to  me  and  1  will 
give  you  something  more  as  a  reward  for  your  honesty. — 
After  that  the  blind  man  used  to  come  to  him  on  the  first 
day  of  every  month,  and  he  would  give  him  five  dirhems. 
He  added  :  I  have  seen  nothing  more  extraordinary  than 
the  honesty  of  the  grocer  and  the  blind  man.  Had  such  a 
thing  happened  in  this  time,  quite  the  contrary  would  have 
taken  place.4 

He  added  :  Ibn  ‘Abbad  went  on  to  say  that  the  blind 

(1)  i.e.,  sandal-wood  powder* 

(2)  The  author  of  the  Table-talk  is  speaking. 

(•’3)  A  silver  coin. 

(4)  The  weak  point  in  the  story  is  the  blind  man  not  being  able  to  tell 
the  one  coin  from  the  other  by  the  weight. 
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man  of  the  above  anecdotes  used  to  recite  the  Qur’an 
according  to  the  seven  orthodox  recensions,  and  I  could 
hear  him  reciting  the  whole  night.  Being  poor,  when  it 
was  day,  he  used  to  go  out  to  beg  alms,  and  I  could  hear 
him  reciting  in  the  street  edifying  and  ascetic  verses  ; 
I  never  heard  him  solicit  alms  with  any  other  form  of 
recitation.  I  said  to  him  one  day  :  My  friend,  you  know 
the  Qur’an  by  heart,  and  I  notice  that  you  beg  with  edi¬ 
fying  verses.  Why  do  you  not  recite  the  Qur’an  for  this 
purpose  as  the  blind  do  ? — He  said  :  No,  never  shall  I 
make  of  the  Qur’an  an  instrument  of  mendicity. 

D.  S.  Maugomouth. 

(To  be  continued). 


We  received  the  following  article ,  addressed  to  us  in  Dr.  Josef  Ilorovitz' 
own  handwriting,  after  we  heard  the  neivs  of  his  sudden ,  much  lamented 
death.  lie  had  attended  the,  funeral  of  a  friend  on  a  winter's  morning  in 
Frankfurt,  and  the  same  afternoon  ivas  walking  to  the  University  as  usual 
when  he  had,  a,  stroke ,  and  died  soon  affcnvards.  For  years  he  had  filled  the 
Chair  of  Semitic  Languages  in  thc%  University  of  Frankfurt  more  than 
efficiently.  1 1 is  ivritings  op  Islamic ,  and  especially  Quranic ,  subjects  hair 
won  world-wide  fame,  and  in  Europe  and  America  are  regarded  as  authorita¬ 
tive.  Before  the  War  he  was  Arabic  Professor  at  Aligarh  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  scholarly  and  very  useful  work  for  the  A  rcfueological  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India  in  connection  with  Arabic  inscriptions.  To  the 
last  he  retained  his  love  for  India ,  and  for  Indian  Muslims  in  particular , 
remembering  the  days  which  he  had  spent  at  Uigarh  as  among  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  He  knew  lJrdu  well ,  and  was  loved  by  his  students  and  respected 
by  his  colleagues. 


IBN  QUTE1BAS  AJYUN  AL-AKHBAR 

V. 

Tick  Book  of  War 
The  manner  ft  of  war  and  its  artifices. 

Says  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Muslim  ibn  Qu- 
teyba  :  I  was  told  by  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd,  he  said  : 
I  was  told  by  Mu‘awiya  ibn  ‘Amr  from  Abu  Ishaq  from 
Hisham  and  al  Auzai  from  Yahva  ibn  Abi  lvathir  :  The 
messenger  of  God,  may  God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace, 
said  :  “  Desire  not  to  encounter  the  enemy  for  it  may 
be  that  you  will  be  afflicted  through  them  ;  rather  say  : 
O  God  !  Do  Thou  suffice  us  and  drive  away  from  us  their 
boldness  !  And  when  they  come  to  yon  playing  upon 
instruments  and  marching  and  shouting,  sit  down  on  the 
ground  and  say  :  O  God  !  Thou  art  our  Lord  and  their  Lord, 
we  surrender  ourselves  and  we  surrender  them  into  Thy 
hand. — But  when  they  come  upon  you,  spring  at  their 
faces.” 

I  was  told  by  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  from  Mu‘awiya 
from  Abu  Ishaq  from  Sa‘id  ibn  ‘Abdu’l  ‘Aziz  from  one  who 
told  him  that  AbiVl-Darda1  said  :  O  people,  a  good  deed  is 
required  before  engaging  in  battle,  for  you  fight  by  means 
of  your  deeds. 

I  was  told  by  Al-Qasim  ibn  al-Hasan  from  Al-Hasan 
ibn  al-Rabi‘  from  ibn  al- Mubarak  from  Hey  wa  ibn  Shureyh: 
‘Umar  ibn  al-Khattab,  may  God  be  pleased  with  him, 
used,  when  sending  out  the  leaders  of  the  army,  to  enjoin 
upon  them  the  fear  of  God  the  Great.  After  that,  whep 

(1)  Abu’l-Darda  Uweymir  al-Khazraji,  who  embraced  Islam 
probably  after  the  battle  of  Uhud  and  died  about  31  A.H.,  as  Qadiof 
Damascus. 
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tying  on  the  banners,  he  said  :  “  In  the  name  of  Allah  and 
with  the  help  of  Allah,  march  on  with  Allah’s  aid  victor¬ 
iously  and  keeping  close  to  truth  and  restraint.  And 
fight  in  Allah’s  way  those  who  deny  Allah,  but  exceed 
not  the  proper  limits,  for  Allah  loves  not  those  who  exceed 
them.  Be  not  down-hearted  when  meeting  the  enemy, 
punish  not  when  you  win  the  power,  act  not  immoderately 
when  you  gain  the  upper  hail’d  ;  kill  no-one  old  and  dec¬ 
repit,  no  woman  nor  child,  rather  guard  against  killing 
them,  when  the  two  armies  meet  in  the  fever  of  the  on¬ 
rush  and  in  the  flush  of  the  attack.  Act  not  unfaithfully 
in  dividing  the  booty,  keep  the  fight  free  from  the  frail 
goods  of  the  world,  but  rejoice  at  the  profit  of  the  purchase 
you  have  made,1  for  it  is  the  greatest  gain. 

People  consulted  Aktham  ibn  Sevfi2  with  regard  to  a 
war  they  intended  to  wage  against  a  certain  tribe,  and 
asked  him  to  give  them  his  injunction,  whereupon  he  said  : 
“  Discountenance  disobedience  towards  your  leaders  and 
know  that  to  shout  much  is  cowardice  and  a  man  becomes 
impotent,  there  is  no  avoiding  it.  Act  deliberately,  for  the 
more  discerning  of  two  parties  is  the  calm  one,  and  many  a 
time  haste  occasions  delay.  And  put  on  the  izar  for  war 
and  enter  into  the  darkness  of  the  night,  journeying  therein ; 
for  it  conceals  calamity  best  ;  and  there  will  be  no 
collective  body  for  the  one  who  lias  been  opposed.” 

And  one  of  the  wise  said  :  Allah  -Be  He  exalted  : — 
summed  up  the  manners  of  war  in  these  words  of  His 
(Surah  VIII,  v.  47):  “  ()  ye  who  believe !  when  ye  encounter 
a  troop,  stand  firm  and  remember  God  ;  and  haply  ye 
may  prosper  !  And  fear  God  and  his  Apostle  and  do  not 
quarrel  or  be  timid,  so  that  your  turn  of  luck  go  from  you, 
but  be  patient.  Verily,  God  is  with  the  patient.” 

Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  me  :  We  were  told  by 
Mu‘awiya  ibn  ‘Amr  from  Abu  Ishaq  from  al  Auzai,  he  said: 
‘Utba  ibn  Rabi‘a  said  on  the  day  of  Badr  to  his  compan¬ 
ions  :  “Don’t  you  see  them  alluding  to  the  Companions 
of  the  Prophet,  may  God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace  — 
falling  upon  their  knees,  as  if  they  were  dumb,  putting 
forth  their  tongues  as  snakes  do  ?  ” 

He  further  said  :  When  A‘isha  heard  them  shout 
“  Allahu  akbar  ”  on  the  day  of  the  Camel  ,:J  she  said :  Do 
not  make  much  shouting  ;  to  repeat  the  takbir  too  often 
on  the  day  of  battle  is  a  piece  of  cowardice. 

'  .  (ij  i,e.,  by  preferring  Paradise  to  this  world’s  goods— Ed.  “  I.  C.  ” 

(2)  Who  acted  as  judge  in  pre-Islamie  times,  see  Aghani  XV  70  : 
Naqai’d  ed.  Bevan  139,  149. 

(8)  The  battle  in  which  Talha  and  Zubeyr  opposed  ‘Alt  in  36  A.H. 
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And  AbG  Hatim  related  in  the  name  of  A1  ‘Utbi  from 
Abu  Ibrahim,  he  said  :  Abu  Bakr,  may  God  be  pleased 
with  him,  gave  Yazid  ibn  Abi  Sufyan  the  following  order 
when  he  sent  him  to  Syria  :  0  Yazid,  go  with  God’s  bless¬ 
ing,  and  once  you  enter  the  country  of  the  enemy,  avoid 
attacking  him,  for  I  do  not  feel  safe  for  you  from  defeat. 
Seek  aid  of  travelling  provisions,  and  travel  with  a  guide  ; 
and  do  . not  fight  with  the  help  of  the  wounded,  for  part  of 
them  does  not  belong  t©  them.  And  guard  against  a 
109  sudden  attack  at  night,  for  among  the  Arabs  there  is 
heedlessness.  Talk  little,  for  to  you  belongs  that  only 
which  is  kept  in  mind  as  coming  from  you.  And  when 
my  letter  reaches  thee,  carry  it  out,  for  I  act  only  for  the 
sake  of  having  it  carried  out.  And  when  deputations  of 
foreigners  come  to  thee  make  them  alight  in  the  middle 
of  thine  army  and  bestow  on  them  amply,  but  prevent 
thy  people  from  conversing  with  them,  that  they  may 
go  away  ignorant  as  they  came  ignorant.  Persist 
not  in  punishment,  for  the  lowest  of  it  is  a  pain  ;  and 
hasten  not  towards  it  so  long  as  you  may  be  content 
with  something  else.  Accept  men’s  overt  acts  and  leave 
them  to  God  with  regard  to  their  secrets.  Scrutinize 
not  thine  army,  lest  thou  disgrace  it ;  nor  neglect  it  lest 
thou  damage  it.  And  may  Allah,  whose  pledges  perish 
not,  make  thee  guardian  of  His  pledges. 

Abu  Bakr  said  to  Tkrima1  when  he  sent  him  to‘  Uman  : 
O  Tkrima  !  Travel  with  the  blessing  of  God,  and  do  not 
alight  with  one  who  asks  for  indemnity,  and  do  not  give 
security  against  the  just  claim  of  a  Muslim,  and  make  one 
unbelief  void  through  the  other,  and  let  the  warning  go 
before  you.  And  when  you  say  of  a  thing  “I  shall  do  it”, 
do  it ;  and  make  not  your  word  of  no  account  either 
in  punishment  or  in  pardon.  Hope  not  when  you  have 
been  made  to  feel  safe,  nor  fear  when  you  have  been  fright¬ 
ened,  but  consider  when  to  speak  and  what  to  say.  And 
threaten  not  disobedience  with  something  greater  than 
our  punishment,  for  if  you  do  it,  you  commit  a  sin  ;  and  if 
you  forgo  it,  you  have  told  a  lie.  And  grant  not  safety 
to  a  noble  man,  without  making  him  responsible  for  his 
people,  but  do  not  make  a  weak  man  responsible  for  any¬ 
thing  more  than  himself.  And  fear  God,  and  when  you 
encounter  the  enemy  stand  firm. 

‘Abdul  Malik  ibn  Salih2  gave  the  following  injunction 
to  the  leader  of  an  army  which  went  into  the  country 

(1)  Tkrima  ibn  Abi  Jahl  who  was  sent  to  ‘Uman  in  11  A.  H.,  see 
Tabari  I  i»T7. 

(2)  Governor  of  Halab  150-7  and  of  Mausil  169-71  A.H. 
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of  the  Greeks  :  You  are  the  merchant  of  Allah  for  his  ser¬ 
vants,  so  be  like  one  who  trafficks  cleverly,  who  whenever 
he  sees  profit  trades,  but  otherwise  preserves  his  capital. 
Pursue  not  booty  unless  you  gain  security,  and  be  even 
more  cautious  of  employing  cunning  against  your  enemy 
than  about  your  enemy’s  employing  cunning  against  you. 

HO  And  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  me  from  Ibn  ‘Uyeyna, 
he  said  :  A  man  of  the  people  of  Al-Madinah  told  me  that 
the  messenger  of  God,  God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace, 
said  to  Zeyd  ibn  Haritha  or  to  ‘Amr  ibn  al  As  :  when  I 
send  you  out  with  an  army,  do  not  select  them,  but  take 
them  at  random  ;  for  Allah  helps  the  people  through  their 
weakest. 

Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  me  from  Ibn  ‘Uyeyna 
from  ‘Amr  ibn  Dinar  from  ‘Ubeyd  ibn  ‘Umeyr,  he  said  : 
One  of  the  prophets  or  one  who  was  not  a  prophet  went 
forth  to  fight,  and  said  d  “  Let  there  not  go  forth  with  me 
to  fight  a  man  who  has  built  a  building  without  having 
completed  it,  nor  a  man  who  has  married  a  wife  without 
having  gone  in  unto  her,  nor  a  man  who  has  sown  a  seed 
without  having  reaped  it”. 

And  Ibn  ‘Abbas,  speaking  of  ‘All,  said  :  I  never  saw  a 
leader  who  was  a  match  for  him.  Verily  I  saw  him  on  the 
day  of  Siffin  when  his  eyes  were  like  two  oil-lamps,  and 
he  was  stirring  up  his  comrades  till  he  came  to  me,  who  was 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  troop,  and  said  :  O  Muslims  ! 
Put  on  fear  as  your  garment  and  restrain  your  voices,  and 
adorn  yourselves  with  calmness,  and  make  the  breast¬ 
plates  complete  and  the  helmets  light  and  move  the  swords 
in  their  scabbards  before  drawing  them  out,  and  look 
askance,  and  pierce  with  a  lance  and  contend  with  the 
edge,  and  unite  the  swords  with  the  steps  and  the  lances 
with  the  arrows  and  march  forward  towards  death  quietly. 
And  grasp  this  great  mass  of  mankind  and  this  tent  made 
fast  with  ropes,  and  smite  its  main  part  ;  for  Satan  is 
sitting  in  its  fold,  magnifying  his  testicles,  spreading  his 
arms,  stretching  out  one  hand  to  leap,  and  drawing  back 
one  foot  to  retire. 

When  Yazid  ibn  Mu‘awiya  had  made  Salm  ibn  Ziyad 
governor  of  Khurasan2  he  said  to  him  :  “Thy  father  satis¬ 
fied  his  brother  (M\j‘awiya)  greatly,  and  I  ask  thee  to  do 
a  little  for  me.  Rely  not  on  p.  vfding  an  excuse  with  me, 
for  I  rely  on  thy  satisfying  me.  And  guard  against  me 

(1)  This  is  a  quotation  from  Deuteronomy  XX  3-7, 

(2)  la  81  AJEI.  see  Tabari  II,  89 
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before  I  ask  myself  to  guard  against  thee,  for  if  expecta¬ 
tion  remains  unfulfilled  with  regard  to  thee,  I  shall  appoint 
someone  else  in  thy  place.  Thou  hast  reached  thy 
nearest  goal,  so  try  for  the  most  remote  one.  Thy  father 
made  thee  toil,  grant  not  rest  to  thyself ;  exist  for  thy 
soul,  so  thou  wilt  exist  for  thine  own  good,  and  think  today 
of  the  news  of  tomorrow,  tipis  thou  wilt  be  on  the  right 
path,  if  God  will  ”.  « 

A1  Asma‘i  said  :  The  mother  of  .Jabghuya,1  the  king 
of  Tukharistan  said  to  Nasr  ibn  Sevyar  al-Leythi  :  There 
are  six  tilings  which  the  Amir  ought  to  have  :  A  wazir  on 
whom  he  relies  and  to  whom  he  confides  his  secrets  ;  a 
fort  in  which  to  take  refuge  when  in  flight  and  which  allows 
him  to  escape  meaning  a  horse  ;  a  sword  with  which  to 
encounter  his  enemies  without  being  afraid  of  its  failing 
him  ;  light  stores  to  carry,  which  he  can  take  whenever 
misfortune  befalls  him  ;  a  wife  who,  whenever  he  visits 
her,  removes  his  anxiety  :  and  a  cook  who,  if  he  does  not 
long  for  food,  prepares  for  him  what  he  longs  for. 

And  1  was  informed  through  ‘Abbful  ibn  Kathir  from 
‘Uqeyl  ibn  Khalid  from  Al-Zuhri  from  ‘Ubcydullah  ibn 
‘Abdullah  from  Ibn  ‘Abbas,  he  said  :  The  messenger 
of  God,  may  God  bless  him  arid  give  him  peace  said  :  The 
best  of  companions  are  four,  the  best  of  horsemen  four 
hundred,  the  best  of  armies  four  thousand,  and  never  was 
a  people  defeated  who  numbered  12.000,  as  long  as  their 
words  were  in  agreement. 

And  a  man  said  on  the  day  of  lluneyn  :  “  We  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  defeated  this  day  on  account  of  small  num¬ 
bers  their  number  being  12,000.  Hut  the  Muslims  were 
put  to  flight  on  that  day  and  Allah,  unto  whom  belong 
glory  and  power,  revealed  :  “  And  on  the  day  of  Huneyn 
when  you  were  so  pleased  with  your  numbers  ”...  .(Surah 
IX,  25). 

And  they  said  :  It  used  to  be  said  :  Three  things  that 
are  in  a  man  are  also  against  him  :  the  first  is  wilfulness  ; 
Allah, — Be  He  exalted — hath  said  “  0  mankind,  your 
wilfulness  is  against  yourselves”  (Surah  X,  24).  The  second 
is  plotting  ;  Allah  -Be  He  exalted  !  — hath  said  :  “  But 
the  plotting  of  evil  only  entangles  those  who  practise  it  ” 
(Surah  XXV ,  41).  The  third  is  perjury ;  Allah,  unto  whom 
belong  glory  and  powen,  hath  said  : '  “  Whoso  perjureth 
himself,  perjureth  himself  only  to  his  own  hurt  ”  (Surah 
XLVIII,  10). 

(1)  Jabghu  was  the  title  of  the  rulers  of  Tukharistan.  See  Marquart 
Eramhahr  69  seq.  2, 
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And  I  have  read  in  a  book  of  the  Indians  r1  There  is  no 
victory  with  iniquity  ;  there  is  no  health  with  greed  ; 
there  is  no  praise  with  haughtiness  ;  there  is  no  friendship 
with  deceit ;  there  is  no  nobility  with  bad  manners  ;  there 
is  no  piety  with  avarice  ;  there  is  no  avoiding  the  unlawful 
with  coveting ;  there  is  no  love  with  vanity  ;  there  is  no 
administration  of  law  without  knowledge  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  ;  there  is  no  excuse  with'  persisting  ;  there  is  no  secu¬ 
rity  with  suspicion  ;  there  is  no'  ease  of  heart  with  envy  : 
there  is  no  rule  with  avenging  ;  there  is  no  authority  with 
carelessness  and  self-admiration  ;  there  is  no  light  judg¬ 
ment  without  consultation  ;  there  is  no  steadiness  of  rule 
with  neglect  of  manners  and  ignoring  them. 

Rebels  turned  against  Quteybah  ibn  Muslim2  in 
Khurasan  and  when  this  caused  him  anxiety,  he  was 
asked  :  what  is  it  that  troubles  you  about  them  ?  Send 
Waki  ibn  Abi  Sud,  he  will  give  you  satisfaction  with  regard 
to  them.  But  he  replied  :  Waki  is  a  man  full  of  pride, 
who  despises  his  enemies,  and  one  who  is  like  that  pays 
little  attention  to  his  enemies,  and  does  not  guard  against 
them,  so  that  the  enemy  overtakes  him  unawares. 

112  And  1  have  read  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Persians, 
that  one  of  their  kings  was  asked  ;  Which  of  the  stratagems 
of  war  is  the  soundest  ?  He  replied  :  “  The  sending 
out  of  scouts  and  trying  to  gain  information  and  spreading 
news  of  victory  and  manifesting  joy  and  freedom  from 
fear,  and  being  on  one's  guard  against  intimate  friends 
without  keeping  away  those  in  whose  counsel  one  may 
confide  ;  not  to  ask  counsel  from  one  who  deserves  to  be 
suspected  as  dishonest,  nor  to  shift  a  thing  from  another 
without  barring  one  side  of  the  high  places  to  which  scouts 
ascend  ;  and  to  coax  pleasantly  the  man  in  whom  no  confi¬ 
dence  can  be  placed,  and  to  keep  people  busy  with  some¬ 
thing  else,  in  order  to  draw  their  mind  away  from  t  he  war 
in  which  they  are  engaged.”  And  on  being  asked  con¬ 
cerning  proofs  of  self-confidence  in  fighting,  he  said  ;  To 
approach  the  enemy  stealthily  from  a  cultivated  tract, 
and  to  keep  scouts  ready  for ’lying  in  wait,  and  to  offer 
presents  to  informers  for  speaking  the  truth,  and  to  punish 
those  who  gain  too  much  excess  through  lies,  and  not  to 
force  those  who  flee  to  fight,  and  not  to  straiten  security 
for  him  who  asks  for  it,  and  not  to  be  too  young  for  your 
companions  in  a  thing  wanted,  and  not  to  let  booty 
dazzle  you  so  as  not  to  be  on  your  guard. 

(1)  s.  Kalila  ed.  Cheikho  93. 

(2)  In  96  A.H.  v.  Tabari  IT  1280  IT. 
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And  I  have  read  in  a  book  of  the  Indians  d  The  pru¬ 
dent  bewares  of  his  enemy  under  any  circumstances  ;  he 
bewares  of  his  assault  when  he  is  near  and  of  his  raid 
when  he  is  far  away,  of  his  lurking  when  he  is  in  the  open 
and  his  turning  back  when  he  is  in  full  flight,  and  of  his 
stratagems  when  he  sees  him  alone.  And  he  dislikes  fight¬ 
ing  as  long  as  there  is  a  way  out  of  it,  because  the  expenses 
needed  for  it  consist  in  men,  whilst  the  expenses  for  other 
things  consist  in  property. 

And  I  read  in  the  ‘Ain  :  In  waging  war,  it  is  customary 
to  place  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army  those  who  are  left- 
handed,  in  order  that  to  encounter  them  may  be  easy  and 
to  shoot  them  difficult ;  and  for  the  shock  of  the  horsemen 
to  go  before  while  this  is  to  be  left  in  an  auxiliary  position 
or  aloof.  And  to  look  out  for  an  elevated  place  for  the 
centre,  and  to  try  to  place  it  there,  for  the  men  on  the  right 
and  the  left  are  not  overpowered  nor  defeated,  even  though 
they  retire  a  little,  so  long  as  the  mares1 2  stand  fast  ; 
but  once  the  mares  draw  back  there  is  no  use  in  the  right 
and  the  left  wing  standing  fast.  And  if  the  army  is  un¬ 
able  (so  to  place  itself),  the  men  of  the  right  wing  and  the 
mares  should  charge,  but  of  the  left  wing  not  one  should 
leave  his  post  except  in  case  there  should  hasten  toward 
them  from  among  the  enemy  those  whose  mischief  is 
feared,  in  which  case  they  should  repel  the  hurt  of  them  ; 
the  more  so  since  the  men  on  the  right  wing  and  the  marcs 
are  not  able  to  encounter  those  who  charge  them  and  to 
turn  back  to  the  assistance  of  their  comrades  ;  whilst  the 
113  men  on  the  left  are  not  able  to  charge  except  to  one  side 
but  are  unable  to  retire  by  turning  back.  And  the  leader 
of  the  army  should  not  under  any  circumstances  omit  to 
make  his  army  turn  their  back  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
to  the  wind,  and  he  should  not  engage  in  battle  except 
under  the  strongest  necessity  and  under  circumstances  in 
which  there  is  no  escape  from  fighting ;  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  the  commander  of  the  troops  should  strive  to  delay 
the  battle  till  the  end  of  the  day.  And  it  is  necessary, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  leave  the  men  free  to  flee 
or  die,  so  that  they  should  not  be  made  prisoners.  And 
if  the  men  alight  at  a  well  and  the  enemy  wants  to  obtain 
the  water,  it  would  not  be  right  to  interfere  in  this,  lest 
the  enemy  should  feel  constrained  to  vigorous  effort  in 
their  fight.  And  if  the*  enemy  alighted  at  a  well  of  which 

(1)  Kalila  ed.  Cheikho  145. 

(2)  The  correct  reading  is  al-madhiyan  v.  the  correction  in  'Uffun 
ed.  Cairo  IV,  p.  306  and  Tabari,  Glossarium  s.  V. 
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they  seek  to  deprive  them,  the  time  for  trying  this 
is  when  the  enemies  have  quenched  their  thirst,  and 
are  watering  their  camels,  whilst  the  army  are  in  want  of 
the  water  ;  for  men  are  most  ready  to  leave  a  thing  alone 
when  they  do  not  need  it,  whilst  they  are  strongest  in 
attacking  it,  when  they  stand  in  need  of  it.  And  the 
scouts  should  travel  in  the  plain  country  and  ascend  the 
heights  and  not  pass  any  region  without  exhausting 
all  the  news  thereof ;  and  the  ambush  should  lurk  in  a 
hollow  or  in  hidden  places  and  should  raise  a  prickly  hedge 
in  the  directions  whence  they  fear  a  night-raid  ;  and 
the  commander  ’of  the  army  should  guard  against  news 
spreading  from  him,  for  in  this  spreading  there  lies 
harm  and  distress  for  the  troops.  And  if  the  majority 
of  the  men  in  the  army  is  made  up  of  experienced  fighters, 
men  of  sound  judgment  and  strength,  the  best  thing  for 
the  army  will  be  for  the  enemy  to  try  to  start  the  fighting 
with  them  on  his  side.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  most  of  them 
are  inexperienced  and  vet  there  is  no  escape  from  fighting, 
in  that  ease  the  best  thing  for  the  army  is  to  start  the  fight 
with  the  enemy  on  their  side.  But  it  does  not  behove  the 
army  to  fight  the  enemy  unless  their  number  be  four  times 
or  three  times  the  number  of  the  enemy.  And  if  the 
enemy  attack  them,  it  is  their  duty  to  fight  them,  but  only 
after  exceeding  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  by  one  half  of 
their  number ;  if  however  the  enemy  are  in  the  heart  of 
their  country,  it  is  their  duty  to  fight  them,  even 
if  their  number  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  enemy. 
And  it  is  proper  to  select  for  lying  in  ambush  men 
of  daring,  courage,  vigilance  and  bravery,  men  who 
neither  groan  nor  cough  nor  sneeze ;  and  the  beasts 
selected  for  them  should  be  such  as  do  not  neigh  nor 
drink  by  taking  breath  at  each  draught.  And  for  their 
ambush  places  should  be  selected  that  cannot  be  taken  by 
1]  4  surprise  nor  entered  into,  and  they  should  be  near  water 
so  that  they  may  procure  it  in  case  they  have  to  stay 
long.  Their  advance  should  take  place  after  consideration 
and  consultation,  and  with  full  confidence  in  the  success 
of  their  venture  ;  they  should  not  frighten  beasts  of  prey 
nor  birds  nor  wild  beasts,  their  charge  should  be  like  the 
burning  of  a  fire  ;  they  should  avoid  the  booty  ;  they  should 
rush  forth  from  the  lurking-place,  dispersing,  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  neglect  io  watch  and*  place  sentries1  as  soon 
as  delay  and  flagging  is  noticed  in  their  scouts,  and  they 
pasture  their  beasts  ;  and  at  the  time  when  the  cold  is 
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(1)  Read  rabaya  as  Brockelmann  has  it, 
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severest  in  winter  and  the  heat  strongest  in  summer. 
And  they  should  scatter  and  disperse  when  they  hasten 
from  their  lurking-places  after  selecting  one  another, 
and  they  should  hasten  to  charge  the  enemy  and  avoid 
tarrying  and  circumspection.  And  it  behoves  those  who 
attack  by  night  to  seize  the  opportunity  for  their  nightly 
raid  at  a  time  when  the  wjnd  blows  or  the  murmur  of  a 
river  near  them  is  audible  ;  for  it  is  most  desirable  that 
the  noise  of  their  approach  should  not  be  perceived,  and 
that  the  middle  of  the  night  or  its  darkest  part  should  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  battle  ;  that  a  part  of  the  troops 
gain  their  way  through  the  middle  of  the  enemy’s  army 
and  the  rest  go  round  it ;  and  that  those  that  march 
through  the  middle,  start  the  battle  so  that  bustle  and 
uproar  be  heard  from  that  place,  not  from  around  ;  and 
that  the  swiftest  of  their  beasts  be  scared  away  before  the 
beginning  of  the  battle  and  their  halters  cut  and  they 
be  pricked  with  lances  in  their  buttocks  so  that  they 
maybe  perplexed  and  get  loose  and  clamour  may  be  heard 
from  them.  And  that  an  unseen  voice  should  be  heard 
shouting  :  O  men  of  the  army,  escape,  escape,  since  your 
Commander  N.  N.  has  been  killed,  as  well  as  many  other 
people,  and  many  have  fled  ;  and  another  should  shout  : 
“  O  man  !  Let  me  live  for  God’s  sake  ”  and  another  : 
“  Pardon,  Pardon  ”  and  another  :  “  Alas,  alas  ”,  and  such 
like  words.  For  it  should  be  known,  that  what  is  necessary 
for  a  raid  by  night  is  to  bewilder  the  enemy  and  frighten 
him,  but  they  should  avoid  the  collecting  of  goods  and  the 
driving  away  of  beasts  and  the  taking  of  booty.  And 
further  :  When  investing  a  fort  it  is  necessary  to  win  the 
heart  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  fort  and  the  town,  who 
can  be  won,  in  order  to  attain  one’s  aim  through  two  things  : 
firstly  by  eliciting  their  secrets,  secondly  by  frightening 
them.  Further,  to  spy  out  those  who  think  ill  of  their 
plight  and  make  them  despair  of  help  and  tell  them  that 
their  secret  stratagems  have  been  made  known  ;  to  gather 
round  the  fort  and  point  towards  it  with  one’s  finger,  as 
if  there  were  strong  parts  and  others  weak,  and  some  to¬ 
wards  which  ballistas  could  be  turned  and  others  for  which 
115  stone-throwing  machines  should  be  prepared,  and  others 
in  which  holes  could  be  pierced,  and  others  again  where 
ladders  could  be  placed  and  others  where  the  walls  could 
be  scaled  and  others  wh'ere  a  fire  could  be  kindled,  in  order 
that  all  this  may  fill  them  with  alarm.  Further,  there 
should  be  written  on  a  wooden  arrow' :  0  people  of  the 
fort !  Beware  of  being  deceived  and  of  neglect  of  watch¬ 
fulness,  Take  care  of  your  gates,  for  the  times  are  bad  and 
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the  people  are  treacherous,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
fort  having  been  deceived  and  won  over.”  This  arrow 
should  be  thrown  into  the  fort  and  be  secretly  handed  to 
one .  who  is  wont  to  address  them,  eloquent,  hitting  the 
mark,  prudent,  deceitful,  not  a  babbler  nor  inadvertent. 
And  fighting  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  for 
in  fighting  there  is  boldness  on  their  part  against  those  who 
attack  them,  and  something  that  leads  on  to  stratagem 
and  wile  ;  but  if  there  is  no  escape  from  fighting,  they 
should  fight  with  the  lightest  equipment  and  the  smallest 
outfit.  And  it  is  necessary  to  take  from  the  enemy  those 
bits  of  land  in  which  there  are  thickets  and  trees  and  rivers 
to  be  used  for  camping  and  marshalling  the  troops  ;  and 
the  enemy  should  be  kept,  away  from  open  ground  and 
even  country. 

And  in  one  of  the  books  of  the  Persians  it  is  said,  that 
a  certain  wise  man  was  asked  concerning  things  which 
give  the  hardest  training  to  soldiers  and  sharpen  them 
most.  He  replied  :  Habitual  fighting  and  frequent  victory, 
reinforcements  in  the  rear  and  booty  ahead,  regard  shown 
to  the  troops  after  victory  and  promotion  for  the  strenuous 
at  the  end  of  the  pitched  battle,  and  honour  bestowed  on 
the  brave  over  the  heads  of  the  people. - 

Al-Madaini  said  :  Nasr  ibn  Scvyar  said  :  The  great 
men  of  the  Turks  used  to  say  :  A  great  leader  must  have 
some  of  the  qualities  of  animals  ;  the  courage  of  the  cock, 
the  compassion  of  the  hen,  the  heart  of  the  lion,  the  charge 
of  the  pig,  the  dodge  of  the  fox,  the  guile  of  the  wolf. 

And  it  used  to  be  said  in  praise  of  an  all  round  man  : 
he  has  the  assault  of  a  lion,  the  dodge  of  a  fox,  the  guile  of 
a  wolf,  the  swarming  of  the  small  ant  and  the  early  rising 
of  the  crow. 

And  it  used  to  be  said  :  The  most  suitable  of  men  for 
war  is  the  experienced,  the  courageous,  the  sincere. 

Abu  Hatim  told  me  from  al  Asma'i  from  Abu’l-Asamm  : 
when  ‘Amr  ibn  Mu‘awiya  al-TTqeyli,  who  was  in  charge  of 
summer  expeditions,  was  asked.  With  what  did  you  manage 
the  summer  expeditions  to  the  frontiers  ?  he  replied  : 
“  With  the  fat  of  the  backs  and  plenty  of  cake  and  meat 
cut  in  slices.” 

And  in  the  Kitab  al-‘Ain  it  is  said  :  The  first  thing  you 
should  carry  with  you,  is  bread,  after  that  bread,  after  that 
bread,  and  beware  of  carpets  and  garments. 

Abu’l-Yaqzan  said  :  Shabib  al-Khariji  said :  The 
night  serves  you  against  the  coward  and  against  half  the 
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courageous.  And  when  the  evening  came,  he  would  say 
to  his  companions  :  Succour  has  come  to  you  i.e.,  the  night. 

When  a  certain  king  was  told  :  Attack  your  enemy 
at  night,  he  replied  :  I  do  not  like  to  gain  my  victory  by 
means  of  theft. 

Al-Madaini  said  :  When*  ‘Abdul  Malik  was  busy  fighting 
Mus‘ab  ibn  al-Zubeyr,  the  chiefs  of  the  Greeks  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  they  had  with  their  king  said  d  Now  your  turn  has 
come,  since  the  Arabs  arc  busy  with  one  another,  so  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  raid  into  their  country.  But  the 
king  restrained  them  from  this  and  declared  their  view  to 
be  wrong.  He  called  two  dogs  and  excited  discord  be¬ 
tween  them,  whereupon  they  began  fighting  each  other. 
After  that  he  called  a*fox  and  left  him  alone  with  the  two 
dogs  ;  when  the  dogs  saw  him,  they  let  their  quarrel  go 
and  attacked  the  fox  and  killed  him.  The  king  of  the 
Greeks  said  to  the  chiefs.  This  is  similar  to  what  will  happen 
to  us  with  regard  to  them.  They  perceived  him  to  be  right 
and  his  opinion  to  be  correct,  and  gave  up  their  own 
(opinion). 

A  certain  wise  man  gave  a  king  the  following  advice  : 
Let  not  the  enemy  who  has  disclosed  his  enmity  fill 
you  with  greater  anxiety  than  the  suspected  one  who  has 
concealed  his  deceit  ;  for  sometimes  a  man,  while  afraid 
of  poison  which  is  the  most  deadly  of  things,  will  be  killed 
by  water  which  gives  life  to  things  ;  or,  while  afraid  of  the 
king’s  killing  him,  who  owns  him,  he  will  be  killed  by  the 
slaves  whom  he  owns.  And  do  not  be  more  cautious  with 
regard  to  the  enemy  against  whom  you  wage  war  than  with 
regard  to  the  food  you  eat ;  I  for  one  feel  more  safe  with 
regard  to  any  of  the  things,  however  great,  against  which 
I  have  put  you  on  your  guard,  than  with  regard  to  any 
of  the  things,  however  small,  against  which  I  have  omitted 
to  put  you  on  your  guard.  And  know  that  your  town  is  a 
place  of  protection  against  your  enemy,  whilst  there  is  no 
town  in  which  you  are  protected  against  your  food,  your 
drink,  your  garment  or  your  perfume  ;  and  there  is  not  one 
of  these  four  things  by  means  of  which  kings  are  not  being 
killed. 

117  ‘Abdul  Malik  ibn 'Salih  al-Hashimi  related:  Khalid 

(1)  In  69/70  A.H.  ‘Abdul  Malik  had  granted  important  concessions 
to  the  Greeks  i>.  Wellhausen,  Das  arabische  Reich  118.  His  fight  against 
Mus‘ftb  lasted  from  69  to  72  A.H. 
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ibn  Barmak  went  forth  from  Khurasan  along  with  Qah- 
taba.1  When  sitting  on  the  roof  of  a  house  in  a  town 
where  they  had  alighted,  and  where  they  were  taking  their 
breakfast,  he  looked  towards  the  desert  and  saw  flocks  of 
gazelles  coming  forth  from  the  desert  until  they  almost 
intermingled  with  the  troops.  He  said  to  Qahtaba : 
O  Amir,  summon  the  people  by  shouting  “  O  horsemen  of 
God,  mount  your  animals  ”  ;  ‘for  the  enemies  are  rushing 
upon  you  and  urging  their  horses  ;  and  the  utmost  your 
men  can  do  is  to  saddle  and  bridle  their  horses  before  they 
catch  sight  of  the  quick  horsemen.  Qahtaba  got  up  terri¬ 
fied,  but  saw  nothing  to  frighten  him  nor  could  he  discern 
any  dust.  So  he  said  to  Khalid  :  What  do  you  mean  ? 
But  Khalid  replied  :  “  O  Amir,  do  not  concern  thyself 
with  me,  but  summon  the  people  ;  seestthou  not  that  flocks 
of  animals  have  come  forth  andfleft.  their  places  until 
they  have  intermingled  with  men  ?  Verily  behind  them 
there  is  a  dense  crowd.  ”  Continuing  liis  tale,  ‘Abdul 
Malik  said  :  “  And  by  God,  they  had  hardly  saddled  and 
bridled  their  horses  when  they  saw  dust  rising  ;  and  thus 
they  escaped.  Without  it  the  army  would  have  been 
destroyed.” 

A  certain  wise  man  said  to  a  certain  king  :  I  advise  you 
to  advance  while  it  is  possible  to  do  so  and  to  be  ready  for 
to-morrow  before  reaching  the  morrow,  just  as  you  keep 
ready  the  weapon  for  him  whose  attack  you  fear,  although 
he  may  possibly  not  attack  you  ;  and  just  as  you  get  ready 
with  the  outfit  of  a  building  before  the  heavy  rain  strike 
it,  although  you  do  not  know  whether  it  will  strike  it ; 
even  as  you  prepare  food  for  a  couple  of  days,  although 
you  do  not  know  whether  you  will  eat  it. 

And  it  used  to  be  said  :  Everything  you  ask  for  at  its 
time,  its  time  will  already  have  passed. 

And  I  read  in  the  Kitab  Siyar  al-‘Ajam  :  “  When 
Firoz  the  son  of  Yazdagird  the  son  of  Bahman  ruled,2 
he  proceeded  with  his  armies  towards  Khurasan  in  order 
to  make  a  raid  on  Akhshunwar,  the  king  of  the  Heytalites3 
in  Balkh.  When  he  reached  his  country,  Akhshunwar  got 
frightened  and  alarmed  to  a  very  high  degree,  but  when  he 
discussed  the  matter  with  his  Wazirs,  one  of  them  said  : 

(1)  Qahtaba  ibn  Shabib,  who  fought  the  Umcyyad  forces  in  Khura¬ 
san  and  disappeared  in  132  A.II.  whilst  crossing  a  river. 

«,  (2)  457-84  A.  D.:  see  the  parallel  accounts  in  Noldeke,  Geschishte 

der  Araben  und  Perser  123  ff. 

(3)  The  Hephtalites  of  the  Byzantine  and  the  Yep-tat  of  the  Chi 
nese  sources,  s.  Marquart,  Eranshahr  58  f. 
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Make  a  covenant  with  me  and  a  compact,  so  that  my  soul 
may  rely  on  your  taking  charge  of  my  family  and  my 
children,  and  on  your  doing  good  to  them  and  on  your 
acting  as  my  substitute  with  regard  to  them.  After  that 
cut  off  my  hands  and  my  feet  and  throw  me  on  the  road, 
by  which  Firoz  is  coming,  so  that  he  and  his  people  may 
pass  me  ;  .1  shall  then  defend  you  against  their  molestations 
and  I  shall  hurl  them  down  into  an  abyss  in  which  they 
will  perish.  Akhshunwar  said  to  him  :  What  will  you 
11  Si  gain  through  our  escape  and  our  well-being,  since  by  then 
you  will  have  perished  and  can  take  no  part  in  it  ?  He 
replied  :  1  gained  of  worldly  life  all  1  wished  to  gain,  and 
I  know  that  there  is  no  escape  from  death  even  though  it 
may  delay  for  a  few  days  but  I  should  like  to  bring  my 
life  to  an  end  in  the  best  way  that  men’s  lives  can  be 
brought  to  an  end.  through  acting  sincerely  towards  my 
brethren  and  hurting  my  enemies  ;  so  that  through  this 
my  end  may  be  noble  and  1  may  gain  happiness  and  regard 
in  that  which  is  before  me.  So  he  did  to  him  what  he  had 
asked  and  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  in  the  place  he  had 
described.  When  Firoz  passed  by,  lie  asked  him  what 
had  happened  to  him,  and  he  told  him  that  Akhslmnwar 
had  done  this  to  him  but  that  he  had  exercised  cunning 
until  he  had  been  carried  to  this  place,  in  order  to  show 
him  the  way  to  a  breach  in  Akhshunwar’s  frontier  or  to 
catch  him  by  surprise.  And  he  said  :  1  shall  show  you  a 
way  which  is  shorter  than  the  one  you  intend  to  go  and 
less  conspicuous,  so  that  Akhshunwar  will  know  nothing 
till  you  assail  him  and  so  that  Allah  wreak  my  vengeance 
upon  him  through  you  ;  and  on  this  way  there  is  nothing 
unpleasant,  except  a  two  days'  journey  through  the  desert 
after  which  you  will  reach  all  that  you  wish.  Firoz  took 
in  his  words  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  Wazirs  to  him  to 
be  careful  with  regard  to  him,  to  fight  shy  of  him,  and  so 
forth.  But  he  did  not  listen  to  them  and  went  along  the 
way  until  the  man  had  led  them  to  a  place  in  the  desert 
from  which  there  was  no  return.  Then  he  explained  to 
them  his  plan  whereupon  they  dispersed  in  the  desert 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  in  search  of  water  until  thirst 
had  killed  most  of  them.  The  small  number  of  those  that 
escaped  along  with  Firoz,  went  on  with  him  until  they 
came  in  sight  of  their  enemies  who  were  prepared  for  them 
and  attacked  them  in  that  condition,  while  they  were 
suffering  from  bodily  affliction  and  weariness ;  so  they  got 
the  mastery  over  them  and  inflicted  a  terrible  defeat  upon 
them.  After  that  Firoz  asked  Akhshunwar  humbly  to 
act  kindly  towards  him  and  the  remainder  of  his  people, 
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on  condition  that  he  should  conclude  with  him  a  covenant 
and  a  compact  to  the  effect  that  he  would  never  again, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  undertake  a  raid  against  him  and  that 
he  should  fix  a  boundary  between  his  and  Akhshun  war’s 
kingdom,  which  his  armies  would  never  cross.  Akhshun- 
war  agreed  to  this  and  released  him.  Firoz  returned  to  his 
kingdom  and  for  a  while  he  remained  sorrowful,  but  after 
that  rage  moved  him  to  renew  his  raid.  When  he  summon¬ 
ed  his  companions  for  that  purpose,  they  tried  to  restrain 
him,  saying  :  You  made  a  compact  with  him  and  we  dread 
for  you  the  sequel  of  your  wrong-doing  and  treachery, 
quite  apart  from -the  shame  and  the  defamation  resulting 
from  it.  But  he  replied  :  All  I  promised  was,  that  I 
would  not  overstep  the  stone  that  I  placed  between  myself 
and  him,  and  now  1  shall  order  the  stone  to  be  quickly 
119  carried  before  us.  They  said:  “  £)  King,  contracts  and 
compacts  which  people  make  one  with  another  cannot  be 
made  to  accord  with  that  which  one  who  concludes  them 
may  keep  hidden  in  his  breast,  but  only  with  what  he 
proclaims  in  public.  You  offered  him  the  contract  of 
Allah  and  His  compact  on  the  basis  of  what  he  knew,  not 
on  the  basis  of  something  that  had  never  occurred  to  him.” 
But  Firoz  would  not  listen  to  them  and  went  on  with  his 
raid  until  he  got  to  the  land  of  the  Heytalites.  When  the  two 
parties  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  Akhshunwar  sent 
to  Firoz  asking  him  to  come  forth  to  a  place  between  the 
two  lines,  so  that  he  might  speak  to  him,  and  he  went. 
Akhshunwar  said  :  I  have  come  to  think  that  it  was  only 
anger  with  your  defeat  that  incited  you  to  undertake 
a  raid  against  us,  but,  bv  my  life,  if  we  did  practise  a 
trick  against  you,  as  you  say,  you  certainly  tried  on  us 
something  worse  than  that,  and  it  was  not  we  who  started 
with  injustiee  and  wickedness,  since  we  desired  nothing 
else  but  to  turn  you  away  from  ourselves  and  our  women. 
And  it  would  have  been  suitable  for  me  to  be  angry  and 
vexed  at  your  requiting  us  ill  for  the  favours  we  bestowed 
on  you  and  those  that  accompanied  you,  by  your  breaking 
the  bond  and  compact  that  you  had  made  binding  upon 
yourself ;  angry  to  an  even  higher  degree  than  you  had  a 
right  to  be  on  account  of  what  befell  you  from  us.  For 
we  had  set  you  free  when  you  were  prisoners,  and  shown 
you  kindness  when  you  were  on  the  verge  of  death,  and 
spared  your  blood 'when  we  had  the  power  to  shed  it. 
And  we  did  not  suggest  to  you  that  you  should  undertake 
any  obligation  towards  us,  but  it  was  you  who  petitioned  us 
for  it  and  desired  it  of  us,  so  think  about  this  and  hesitate 
between  these  two  things  and  see  which  of  them  is  more 
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disgraceful  and  more  unpleasant  to  be  heard  of.  If  a 
man  aims  at  something  not  ordained  for  him  and  engages 
in  a  cause  without  being  granted  his  desire,  while  his  enemy 
gets  the  mastery  over  him,  at  a  time  when  he  and  those  with 
him  are  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  and  ruin  ;  and  if  the  enemy 
bestows  a  favour  upon  them  and  sets  them  free  on  the 
basis  of  a  term  accepted  by  them  and  an  agreement  con¬ 
cluded—  well,  he  acts  under  the  compulsion  of  an  adverse 
decree,  but  he  will  be  ashamed  of  breaking  the  contract, 
and  acting  treacherously,  lost  he  be  called  a  man  who 
broke  a  contract  and  was  unfaithful  to  the  covenant-  ; 
quite  apart  from  the  success  you  will  in  my  opinion  gain 
with  regard  to  your  relying  on  the  majority  of  your  army 
and  their  well  preparedness  and  their  obedience  to  you. 
For  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  anv  doubt  that  they  or  the 
majority  of  them  dislike  your  bringing  them  here,  knowing 
well  that  you  have  urged  them  on  to  a  thing  that  is  wrong  ; 
and  that  you  have  incited  them  to  something  that  angers 
God.  They  do  not  really  know  what  a  war  with  us  means 
and  their  intentions  with  regard  to  acting  sincerely  towards 
you  are  not  firm  today.  So  think  it  over.  What  measure  of 
strength  can  there  be  in  those  who  fight  under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  and  what  could  the  havoc  amount  to  that  they 
could  inflict  on  their  enemy,  if  they  know  that  in  ease 
120  they  are  victorious  there  will  be  disgrace  connected  with  it, 
and  in  case  they  are  killed  they  will  go  to  hell  ?  So  let  me 
remind  you  of  God  whom  you  have  made  responsible  for 
your  soul,  and  of  the  favour  shown  by  me  to  you  and  to 
your  people,  after  you  had  despaired  of  life  and  were  at 
the  point  of  death.  And  I  urge  you  to  fulfil  your  contract 
as  therein  lies  your  welfare  and  your  rectitude,  and  to 
follow  the  example  of  your  fathers  who  behaved  in  this 
way  in  everything  they  liked  or  disliked,  and  who  found 
the  results  praiseworthy,  and  to  whom  its  impress  seemed 
good.  Apart  from  this  you  cannot  rely  on  defeating  us 
and  on  gaining  your  desire  with  regard  to  us,  for  you  seek 
from  us  only  the  like  of  what  we  seek  from  you  and  you 
oppose  an  enemy  who  possibly  may  be  granted  victory 
over  you.  I  did  my  utmost  in  arguing  with  you  and  came 
forward  to  exhort  you,  but  we  ask  the  help  of  God  in 
Whom  we  glory,  and  we  rely  on  what  you  promised  us  by 
Him,  while  you  ask  the  help  of  the  large  number  of  your 
troops  and  while  the  cfowds  of  your  people  render  you 
vainglorious.  So  take  this  advice,  for,  by  God,  no  sincere 
friend  of  yours  will  produce  for  you  anything  better  than 
it,  or  improve  on  it ;  and  do  not  let  the  fact  of  its  coming 
from  me  deprive  you  of  its  advantage  ;  for,  in  the  view  of 
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the  intelligent,  advantages  are  not  brought  into  disrepute 
on  account  of  their  originating  from  the  enemy,  just  as 
little  as  hurts  are  endeared  on  account  of  their  hap¬ 
pening  through  the  hands  of  friends.  And  know,  that 
what  makes  me  say  these  words  of  mine  that  you  hear  is 
not  any  weakness  I  feel  within  me,  nor  the  small  number 
of  my  troops,  but  the  wish  to  add  through  it  something 
to  my  argument  and  my  using  the  proper  way,  and  in  order 
to  acquire  an  even  greater  claim’ to  victory  and  help  from 
God  ;  for  there  is  nothing  1  prefer  to  safety  and  good 
comfort  as  long  as  1  can  find  a  way  to  them  ”.  But  Firoz 
refused  to  listen  to  anything,  and  stuck  to  his  argument 
regarding  the  stone  he  had  fixed  beforehandas  a  boundary 
between  himself  and  Akhshunwar,  and  he  said  :  “  I  am  not 
one  of  those  whom  any  threat  will  turn  away  from  a  thing 
he  takes  into  his  head,  nor  one  whom  menace  or  intimi¬ 
dation  will  repel.  And  if  I  liad  thought  what  I  demand 
of  you  to  be  treacherous  on  my  part,  there  would  be  no¬ 
body  more  cautious  than  myself  and  more  careful  with 
regard  to  my  sold  :  and  do  not  let  the  state  you  found  us 
in  when  von  met  us  for  the  first  time,  when  we  were  few, 
tired  and  weak,  deceive  you  Akhshunwar  replied  : 
Do  not  let  yourself  be  misled  by  the  artifice  in  carrying 
your  stone  before  you  :  for  if  it  were  possible  for  a  people 
to  contract  an  obligation  on  the  basis  of  keeping  one  thing 
secret  and  manifesting  another,  it  would  not  be  right  for 
one  to  be  deceived  by  any  assurance  or  to  rely  on  any 
contract,  and  nobody  would  in  that  case  accept  anything 
offered  of  this  kind.  But  this  contract  was  based  on  its 
manifest  meaning  and  on  the  intention  of  those  for  whose 
benefit  the  contracts  and  compacts  were  concluded.” 
After  that  they  separated,  and  Firoz  said  to  his  people  : 
“  Akhshunwar  is  good  at  debating,  and  I  never  saw  an 
animal  equal  to  the  horse  he  was  riding ;  for  it  neither 
moved  its  legs  nor  raised  its  hoofs  from  their  place  nor 
neighed  nor  did  anything  to  interrupt  the  discussion  all  the 
time  we  stood  opposite  each  other”.  And  Akhshunwar 
said  to  his  people.  “1  opposed  Firoz  as  you  know,  he  was 
armed  but  he  never  moved  his  head  nor  did  he  draw  his 
foot  from  the  stirrup,  nor  bend  his  neck  nor  turn  to  the 
right  or  the  left.  I  bent  my  feet  from  time  to  time  and 
stretched  my  limbs,  while  on  horseback,  and  turned  to 
those  that  were  behind  me  and  Raised  my  eyes  towards 
those  before  me,  but  he  remained  erect  in  his  seat,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  his  speaking  to  me,  I  should  have  thought 
he  did  not  see  me  at  all.”  The  intention  of  both  of  them, 
in  making  these  remarks,  was  merely  that  the  words 
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should  spread  in  their  respective  armies,  so  that  through 
discussing  them  the  troops  should  be  kept  back  from  think¬ 
ing  of  the  subject,  of  their  conversation.  But  on  the  second 
day  Akhshunwar  drew  out  the  letter  which  Firoz  had 
written  to  him  and  raised  it  on  a  spear  so  that  the  soldiers 
of  Firoz  should  see  it,  know  his  treachery  and  injustice, 
and  give  up  following  him .  So  the  army  of  Firoz  dissolved 
and  became  disunited,  and  only  a  few  of  them  remained 
till  they  too  fled,  and  many  of  them  were  killed  as  well  as 
Firoz  himself.  Thereupon  Akhshunwar  said :  He  was 
right  who  said :  There  is  none  who  can  avert  what  has  been 
decreed,  and  there  is  naught  that  renders  vain  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  sound  opinion  as  passion  and  obstinacy  do,  and 
there  is  no  advice  more  hopeless  than  that  offered  to  a 
man  who  will  not  induce  his  soul  to  accept  it,  nor  make  it 
endure  what  it  dislikes.  And  there  is  naught  that  is 
more  quickly  punished  and  ends  worse  than  injustice  and 
treachery ;  and  naught  that  draws  more  shame  and  dis¬ 
grace  than  excess  of  boasting  and  scorn. 

Abfi’l  Yaqzan  said  :  When  Shabib  ibn  Yazid  ibn  Nideym 
al-Khariji  rebelled1  in  Mausil,  Al-Hajjaj  sent  out  a  mili¬ 
tary  leader,  whom  he  killed  ;  after  that  another  and  so 
on,  until  he  had  killed  five  leaders  and  put  their  armies  to 
flight ;  one  of  them  being  Musa  ibn  Talha  ibn  ‘Ubeydullah. 
After  that  Shabib  left  Mausil  for  Al-Kfifah,  but  Al-IIajjaj 
too  left  Al-Basrah  for  Al-Kufah,  and  so  Shabib  was  anxious 
122  to  encounter  Al-Hajjaj  before  lie  should  reach  Al-Kfifah  ; 
but  Al-Hajjaj  urged  on  his  horsemen  and  so  entered  Al- 
Kfifah  before  him.  Shabib  overtook  ‘Attab  ibn  Warqa 
and  killed  him  and  similarly  Abdu’l-Rahman  ibn  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Ash‘ath,  who  fled  from  him.  After  that  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Al-Kfifah  and  swore  he  would  not  leave 
till  he  had  encountered  Al-IIajjaj  and  either  killed  him  or 
been  killed  by  him.  Al-Haj  jaj  came  out  against  him  with 
his  army  and  when  he  drew  near  him,  he  divested  himself 
of  his  arms,  made  his  mauln  Abu’l-Ward  put  them  on,  and 
placed  him  on  the  steed  which  he  himself  had  mounted. 
When  the  troops  stood  opposite  each  other,  Shabib  said 
to  his  people  :  “  Show  me  Al-IIajjaj”,  so  they  pointed  out 
to  him  Abfi’l-Ward,  whom  he  attacked  and  killed.  After 
that  he  proceeded  from  Al-Kfifah  towards  Al-Ahwaz,  but 
he  was  drowned  in  the  Tigris  while  quoting  the  words  of 
the  Quran  “  This  is  the  decree  of  the  Mighty,  the  Wise  ” 
(Sfirah,  XLI  11.  XXXVI  38,  VI  96). 


(1)  In  76-77  A.H. 
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The  times  chosen  for  departure  and  battle 

Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  me  :  I  was  told  by  Yazid 
ibn  Harun  from  Muhammad  ibn  Ishaq  from  ‘Abdullah 
ibn  Abi  Bakr  from  Al-Zuhri,  he  said  :  The  day  the 
messenger  of  God — may  .God  bless  him  and  give  him 
peace  ! — liked  best  for  tying  on  the  banner,  was  Thursday. 
And  the  day  which  the  messenger  of  God  -may  God  bless 
him  and  give  him  peace, — liked  best  for  departure  was 
Thursday. 

The  Persians  said  :  Delay  battle  as  long  as  you  can  and, 
if  you  cannot  avoid  it,  postpone  it  to  the  end  of  the  day. 

Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  me  from  Mu‘awiya  ibn 
‘Amr  from  Abu  Ishaq  from  Abu  ‘Ann  from  Muhammad 
ibn  Sirin  :  Al-Nu‘man  ibn  Muqarrin  said  to  his  compan¬ 
ions  :  1  used  to  encounter  the  enemy  along  with  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  God,  may  God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace, 
and  unless  he  was  encountered  by  the  enemy  early  in  the 
day,  he  liked  best  to  encounter  him  when  the  sun  had 
passed  away  and  the  night-prayer  had  become  lawful  and 
the  winds  blew  and  the  Muslims  prayed. 

People  relate  from  ‘Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib  -may  God  be 
pleased  with  him  ! — that  he  disliked  both  scarifying  and 
starting  any  work  during  the  absence  of  the  moonlight 
in  the  last  three  nights  of  the  lunar  month  and  while  the 
moon  stood  in  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Scorpio. 

One  said  :  1  was  with  ‘Umar  ibn  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  on  the 
roof  when  he  intended  mounting  his  steed.  When  I  looked 
up,  I  saw  the  moon  standing  in  Aldabaran,  and  I  said  : 
Look  at  the  moon,  how  beautiful  is  her  position  !  He 
123  raised  his  head,  looked  at  her  mansion,  laughed  and  said  : 
I  only  wanted  us  to  look  at  her  mansion,  for  we  do  not 
stop  on  account  of  a  sun  or  a  moon,  but  proceed  in  the 
name  of  Allah,  the  One,  the  Subduer. 

And  it  used  to  be  said  :  Saturday  is  a  day  of  craft  and 
cheating,  Sunday  a  day  of  planting  and  building,  Monday 
a  day  of  journeying  and  search  of  livelihood,  Tuesday  a 
day  of  war  and  bloodshed,  Wednesday  a  day  of  taking 
and  giving,  Thursday  a  day  of  calling  on  the  commanders 
and  asking  for  requirements,  Friday  a  day  of  asking  in 
marriage  and  marrying. 

Prayer  when  encountering  the  enemy 

s  Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  me  :  Mu‘awiya  told  us 
from  Abu  Ishaq  from  Abu  Raja  :  The  Prophet — God 
bless  him  and  give  him  peace  ! — used  to  say  when  the 
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circle  of  affliction  had  drawn  close,  and  narrow  circums¬ 
tances  had  set  in  :  “  Be  straight,  and  loosen.”  After  that 
he  would  raise  his  hands  and  say  :  “  In  the  name  of  Allah, 
the  Merciful,  the  Compassionate,  there  is  no  power  nor 
might  except  in  Allah  the  High,  the  Tremendous.  O  Allah  ! 
Thee  we  serve  and  Thee  we  ask  for  aid,  O  Allah  !  turn 
away  from  us  the  strength  of  the  unbelievers,  Thou  art 
stronger  in  power  and  mofe  severe  in  punishing.”  And 
he  would  not  lower  his  ‘two  blessed  hands  before  Allah 
had  sent  down  victory. 

Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  me  from  Mu‘awiya  from 
Abu  Ishaq  from  Musa  ibn  ‘Uqba  from  Salim  Abu’l-Nadr, 
the  maula  of  ‘Amr  ibn  ‘Ubeiydullah,  whose  secretary  he 
was  :  When  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Abi  Aufa  had  gone  out  to  the 
Haruriya,1  he  wrote  :  “  The  Prophet— God  bless  him 

and  give  him  peace — one  day  when  he  encountered  the 
enemy  waited  till  the  sun  declined,  then  he  stood  up 
among  the  people  and  said  :  Do  not  wish  to  encounter  the 
enemy,  and  ask  God  for  safety,  but  if  you  encounter  them, 
be  firm  and  much-enduring  and  know  that  Paradise  is 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  swords.  After  that  he  said  : 
O  God,  Who  sendeth  down  the  Book,  Who  maketh  the 
clouds  move  and  putteth  to  flight  the  factions  of  men,  put 
these  to  flight  and  grant  us  victory  over  them.”  AbG’l 
Nadr  continued  :  And  we  heard  that  he  spoke  a  prayer 
similar  to  this  and  said  :  “  O  God,  Thou  art  our  Lord  and 
their  Lord.  They  are  Thy  servants  and  we  are  Thy 
servants  and  our  forelocks  are  in  Thy  hand  as  well  as  theirs, 
put  them  to  flight  and  grant  us  victory  over  them.” 

Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  me  :  When  Quteyba  ibn 
Muslim,  while  fighting  the  Turks,  was  struck  with  fear, 
he  asked  what  Muhammad  ibn  Wasi‘  was  doing.  They 
replied  :  He  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  right  wing, 
leaning  on  the  curved  part  of  his  bow  and  pointing  his 
124  finger  towards  heaven  repeatedly.  Quteyba  said  :  That 
one  finger  is  dearer  to  me  than  a  hundred  thousand  drawn 
swords  and  sharpened  lances.  And  when  Allah  had 
granted  them  victory,  he  said  to  Muhammad  :  What  had 
you  been  doing  ?  He  replied  :  I  had  been  holding  for  you 
the  meeting- places  of  the  roads. 

On  perseverance  and  inciting  people  to  fight 

Sahl  ibn  Muhammad  told  me  :  Al-Asma‘i  told  us  : 
‘Asim  ibn  al-Hadathan,  a  learned  Arab  of  old  standing, 

(1)  The  early  Kharijites,  thus  called  because  in  37  A.H.  they 
retired  to  Harura,  a  village  near  A1  Kufah. 
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was  the  head  of  the  Khawarij  at  Al-Basrah.  Sometimes  a 
messenger  from  them  came  to  him  from  Al-Jazirah  to 
refer  to  his  judgment  something  with  regard  to  which 
they  were  quarrelling.  When  Al-Farazdaq  passed  by  them 
he  said  to  his  son  :  Recite  verses  to  Abu  Firas,1  whereupon 
he  recited  : 

“  And  they  are  most  noble  when  they  break  the 

•  sheaths, 

» 

“  Persevering  ;  and  when  the  edges  are  thrust  home, 

“  They  enter  the  thick  of  death,  but  they  are 

“  With  regard  to  God  small  in  their  own  esteem 

“  They  walk  with  a  Khatti-lanee2  that  does  not  turn 

them  from  their  course. 

“  While  other  men  when  they  get  hold  of  lances  turn 

merchants.” 

Al-Farazdaq  said  to  him  :  Woe  unto  thee  !  Keep  this  hid¬ 
den,  lest  the  weavers  hear  it  and  come  out  against  us  with 
their  looms.  But  ‘Asim  said  :  0  Farazdaq,  this  is  the  poet 
of  the  believers  and  you  are  the  poet  of  the  unbelievers. 

Sahl  told  us,  Al-Asma‘i  told  us,  he  said  :  Salit.  ibn  Sa‘d 
said  :  Bistam  ibn  Qeys  said  to  his  people  :  “  You  are 

about  to  come  to  a  people  whose  footprints  arc  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  women,  and  whose  voices  are  the  voices  of 
sparrow-hawks,  but  who  endure  bad  things  patiently”. 
He  was  referring  to  the  Banu  YarlnV,  about  whom  Mira- 
wiya  used  to  say  :  If  the  stars  were  to  be  dispersed,  their 
moon  would  fall  into  the  breasts  of  the  Banu  Yarbu1. 

Al-Asma‘i  said  :  I  asked  Siilit  :  Was  TJteyba  ibn  al 
Harith  fat  ?  lie  replied  “  No,  nor  did  he  belong  to  fat 
people”,  referring  to  the  Banu  Yarbu1. 

125  ‘Umar  ibn  al-Khattab  said  to  the  Band  ‘Abs  :  how 
many  were  you  on  the  day  of  Al-Haba’a  ?:i  One  of  them 
replied  :  We  were  a  hundred,  like  the  gold  :  not  more,  so 
as  to  depend  on  one  another,  nor  less,  so  as  to  be  weak. 
He  said  :  how  is  it  you  could  subdue  those  who  opposed 
you,  although  you  did  not  outnumber  them  in  men  nor 
wealth  ?  The  man  replied  We  used  to  restrain  ourselves 
from  impatience  after  encountering  the  enemy  for  a  while.” 
So  ‘Umar  said  :  It  was  for  that  reason  then. 

(1)  Abu  Firas  was  the  kum/a  by  which  Al-Farazdaq  was  known. 
.  ,  (2)  Al-Khatt,  a  place  on  the  Persian  Gulf  where  the  lances  intro¬ 

duced  from  India  were  sold  to  the  Bedouins. 

(3)  Al-Haba’a  is  the  well  at  which  Hudheyfa  ibn  Badr  and  his 
companions  were  slain  by  the  ‘Abs,  see  Naqaid  ed,  Bevan  Index  s.  v, 
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When  ‘Antara  al  Absi  was  asked  :  How  many  were  you 
on  the  day  of  Al-Faruq  ?  1  he  replied  :  We  were  one 
hundred,  not  more  so  as  to  beeome  cowardly,  nor  less  so 
as  to  he  weak. 

And  it  used  to  he  said  :  Victory  comes  with  self-restraint. 

And  among  the  most  beautiful  verses  that  have  been 
uttered  about  sclf-rcVitraipt  arc  the  words  of  Nahshal  ibn 
Hari  ibn  Darnra  : 

And  on  a  day  as  if  those  burned  by  its  heat, 

“  Although  there  was  no  fire,  were  standing  over  the 

coals 

“  We  bore  up  patiently  with  it  until  it  abated,  for 
“  The  days  of  adversity  can  only  be  made  easy  by 

means  of  self-restraint.” 

And  similar  are  the  words  of  another  : 

“  My  companion  wept  when  he  saw  death  above  us 
“  Overhanging  like  the  overhanging  of  the  cloud 

when  it  is  very  dark 

“  I  said  to  him  :  “  May  vour  eye  not  weep  for  to¬ 
morrow, 

“  Beautiful  praise  will  only  come  to  him  who  strives. 

”  Never  could  restraint  delay  a  day  that  had  been 

hastened 

”  Nor  could  bold  advance  hasten  on  that  which  divine 

decree  had  delayed. 

“  So  he  helped  in  a  state  where  there  was  little 

remedy 

“  And  fought  until  advance  and  retreat  became  con¬ 
founded 

“  And  he  made  an  attack  scornfully,  for  fear  of  shame 

after 

“  He  had  seen  death  offered  on  the  road  of  attack.” 

And  Abu  JBakr  al-Siddiq  -  -may  God  be  pleased  with 
him  ! — said  to  Khalid  ibn  al-Walid  when  he  sent  him  out : 
“  Covet  death,  and  life  will  be  given  you.” 

And  the  Arabs  say  :  He  who  is  courageous  is  preserved. 
And  Al-Khansa  said  : 

“  We  despise  souls,  yet  the  lowliness  of  the  souls 
“  On  the  day  of  adversity  is  the  best  preservation  fof. 

them.” 

(1)  The  site  of  an  encounter  in  which  the  Bauu  ‘Abs  defeated  the 
Band  Sa‘d  ibn  Zeyd  Manat, 
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And  Yazid  ibn  al  Muhallab  said  : 

“  I  held  back  in  order  to  reserve  life  for  the  future, 

but  I  did  not  find 

“  For  my  soul  any  life  like  going  forward.” 

Said  Qatari  ibn  al  Fuja’a  :l 

“  And  my  speech,  whenever  it  heaves  and  boils  over 
“  On  account  of  the  heroe§,  is  :•  “  Woe  unto  you,  be 

not  afraid, 

“  For  if  you  were  to  ask  for  the  life  of  one  day 
“  Apart  from  the  term  fixed  for  you,  you  would  not 

be  obeyed.” 

And  Mu‘awiya  ibn  Abi  Sufyan  said  :  What  encouraged 
me  against  ‘All  ibn  Abi  Talib,  were  the  words  of  ‘Amr  ibn 
al-Itnaba  : 

“  My  self-restraint  did  not  desire  me,  and  probation 

did  not  desire  me 

“  And  my  buying  praise  for  a  profitable  price 
“  And  my  urging  my  soul  towards  what  is  unpleasant 
“  And  my  striking  the  head  of  the  toiling  hero 
“  And  my  saying  to  my  soul  whenever  it  heaves  : 

“  ‘Stay  in  your  place  so  that  you  be  praised,  or  find  rest, 
“  In  order  that  I  may  defend  good  deeds 
“  And  protect  after  this  sound  fame  ’ 

“  All  these  did  not  desire  me  to  appoint  a  judge  with 

regard  to  my  doings 
“  And  to  bear  patiently  a  bad  thing.” 

And  Rabi‘a  ibn  Maqrfim  said  : 

“  And  they  shouted  :  Away  !  (to  battle)  and  I  was  the 

first  to  set  out, 

“  Why  should  I  ride  it  (a  steed)  if  I  do  not  set  out.” 

Khalid  ibn  al-Walid  used  to  walk  between  the  lines  in 
order  to  encourage  the  men,  and  to  say  :  O  people  of  Islam, 
self-restraint  is  strength,  and  falling  off  is  weakness,  and 
victory  is  with  self-restraint. 

And  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Arabs  said  :2 

“  Roast  meat,  and  meat  snatched  from  the  pot,  and 

loaves  of  bread, 

“  And  the  beautiful  songstress,  and  the  new  cup 
“  For  those  that  whip  the  horses  when  the  horses  are 

walking  at  a  slow  pace.” 

(1)  The  head  of  the  Azraqi  branch  of  the  Kh&rijites  who  was 
killed  in  battle  about  79  A.H. 

(2)  The  author  is  Laqit  ibn  Zurara  according  to  Al-Mubarrad, 
Kamil,  ed.  Wright  428, 
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A  Bedawi  said  :  Allah  replaces  what  men  have  destroy¬ 
ed,  time  destroys  what  men  have  collected.  How  many 
eases  there  are  of  death  caused  by  seeking  life,  and  how 
many  lives  gained  through  exposing  oneself  to  death. 

And  similar  to  this  is  the  saying  of  Abu  Bakr  al- 
Siddiq  addressed  to  Khalid  :  Covet  death,  and  you  will  be 
granted  life. 

The  fugitive  Greeks  game  to  Heraclius  whilst  he  was 
at  Antioch.  He  called  the  most  important  of  them  and 
said  :  Woe  unto  you  i  Tell  me,  what  like  are  those  whom 
127  you  fight  ?  Are  they  not  men  like  yourselves  ?  They  said  : 
Yes.  “  Arc  you  in  larger  numbers  ?”  We  are  double 
their  number  on  every  battlefield  ”  “  Woe  unto  you,  why 
then  do  you  fly  whenever  you  meet  them  ?”  They  kept 
silent  until  an  old  man  from  among  them  said  :  “  I  will 
tell  you,  0  king,  how  it  is  that  you  are  overcome  ”  “  Tell 
me  ”  “  If  we  attack  them,  they  keep  calm,  and  if  they 
attack  us,  they  advance  boldly  ;  while  if  we  attack  them 
we  are  slack  and  if  they  attack  us  we  do  not  keep  calm  ” 
“  Woe  unto  you,  why  then  are  you  such  as  you  describe 
and  they  such  as  you  assert  ?”  “1  was  of  opinion  that 

you  knew  well  what  the  reason  for  this  was  ”  “  What  is  it  ?” 
“  Because  they  fast  in  the  day  and  get  up  at  night,  and 
they  fulfil  their  promise  and  they  enjoin  what  is  reasonable 
arid  forbid  what  is  wrong,  they  do  not  harm  anybody  and 
they  act  equitably  one  with  another  ;  and  because  we  drink 
wine  and  commit  fornication  and  do  that  which  is  forbid¬ 
den  and  break  contracts  and  snatch  things  by  force  and 
act  wrongfully  and  enjoin  that  which  angers  Allah,  and 
forbid  that  with  which  Allah  is  pleased,  and  do  mischief 
on  earth  ”  “  You  have  told  me  the  truth  ;  by  Allah,  1 
shall  leave  this  town,  since  you  are  in  this  state.  Nothing 
good  can  come  to  me  from  your  protection  ”  “  We  entreat 
you  by  Allah,  O  king,  not  to  leave  Syria  which  is  the  garden 
of  the  world,  so  long  as  you  are  surrounded  by  the  Greeks 
in  numbers  equal  to  those  of  the  pebbles  and  the  dust 
and  the  stars  of  heaven,  so  that  they  cannot  be  over¬ 
come  ”.1 


Sayings  about  war 

The  Arabs  said  :  War  is  wrongful,  for  it  affects  those 
who  have  committed  no  crime. 

And  Al-Kumeyt  said  : 

“  People  in  war  are  wide  apart  when  advancing 


(1)  Antioch  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  16  A.H. 
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“  But  they  are  close  when  the  advancing  party  retreat 

‘‘  They  are  all  experts  about  its  yesterday  when 

turning  back 

“  But  those  that  know  something  about  its  tomorrow 

are  few.” 

‘Umar  ibn  al-Khattab,  may  God  have  mercy  on  him, 
said  to  ‘Amr  ibn  Madikarib  :  Tell  me  about  war.  He  said  : 
Of  bitter  taste  when  it  beconfes  vehement ;  he  who  bears 
with  it  becomes  famous,  and  lie  who  is  too  weak  for  it 
perishes,  and  it  is  as  the  poet  says  : 

War  when  it  starts  is  a.  young  woman 

Who  runs  with  her  ornaments  to  every  simpleton. 

“  But  otiee  it  rages,  and  its  light  fuel  blazes  fiercely, 

“  It  turns  into  an  old  woman  who  has  no  friend  ; 

“  A  hoarv  one.  who  has  cut  her  hair  and  changed  for 

the  worse, 

“  Whose  kiss  and  caress  is  distasteful.” 

Yazid  ibn  ‘Umar  ibn  Mubeyra  wished  to  lessen  the 
power  of  Nasr  ibn  Sevyar1  by  not  supplying  him  with  men 
and  by  not  forwarding  to  him  the  news  that  reached  him 
from  Khurasan.  When  this  had  become  too  much  for 
Nasr  he  said  : 

“  I  see  amid  the  ashes  the  flash  of  burning  coal 

“  Ami  there  is  about  to  come  from  it  a  fierce  blazing. 

“  Fire  is  kindled  with  two  pieces  of  wood. 

“  While  the  beginning  of  war  is  words. 

“  But  if  the  wise  men  of  the  tribe  do  not  extinguish  it 

“  Its  fuel  will  be  corpses  and  heads. 

“  So  I  said  wonderingly  :  O  that  I  knew, 

“  Whether  the  Umeyvads  art1  awake  or  asleep.” 

And  similar  to  Nasr’s  words  “  The  beginning  of  war 
is  words  "  are  those  of  Hudbevfa  :  Verily  civil  war  is 
conceived  through  secret  talk  and  brought  forth  through 
complaints. 

Al-‘Utbi,  from  his  father,  said  :  ‘ Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib — - 
may  God  be  pleased  with  him  !  — said  to  his  son  Al-Hasan  : 
0  mv  son,  do  not  ask  anybody  to  come  forth  in  battle, 
but  do  not  let  anybody  ask  you  to  come  forth  without 
accepting  his  call  ;  for  it  is  he  who  acted  wrongly. 

On  equipment  and  weapons 

i 

Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubeyd  told  n*ie,  Sufyan  ibn  ‘Uyeyna 
told  us  from  Yazid  ibn  Khuseyfa  from  Al-Sa’ib  ibn  Yazid, 

(1)  Yazid  was  governor  of  Basrah  and  Kufah  from  129  to  182 
A.H.  Nasr  had  been  governor  of  Khurasan  since  125, 
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as  far  as  I  remember,  if  God  will,  that  the  Prophet,  may 
God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace,  was  clad  in  two  coats 
of  mail  on  the  day  of  Uhud. 

It  was  said  to  ‘Abbad  ibn  al-Huseyn  who  was  the 
strongest  man  in  Basrah:  With  what  equipment  would  you 
like  to  encounter  your  enemy  ?  He  said  :  With  a  death- 
term  that  has  been  deferred. 

t 

Ziyad  ibn  Yahya-told  me  :  Bishr  ibn  al  Mufaddal  told 
us  :  Daud  ibn  Abi  Hind  told  us  from  ‘Ikrima,  he  said  : 
When  the  night  of  Al-Ahzab1  had  fallen,  the  southwind 
said  to  the  northwind  :  Come  with  us,  so  as  to  bring  health 
128  to  the  messenger  of  God,  may  God  bless  him  and  give 
him  peace.  But  the  northwind  said  :  “A  free  woman  does 
not  travel  at  night  !"  So  the  wind  that  was  sent  to  them 
was  the  east  wind. 

Sahl  ibn  Muhammad  told  me,  Al-Asma‘i  told  me,  Ibn 
Abi’l-Zin‘ad  told  us  :  Al-Zubeyr  ibn  al-Awwam  struck 
‘Uthman  ibn  ‘Abdullah  ibn  al  Mughira  on  the  day  of  Al- 
Khandaq  and  cut  him  to  the  saddlebow.  When  they 
said  :  “  IIow  excellent  is  your  sword  !"  he  got  angry 
because  he  thought  the  result  was  due  to  his  hand,  not 
to  his  sword. 

Al-Walid  ibn  ‘Ubevd  al-Buhtur?  said  in  praise  of  a 
sword  : 

“  Penetrating,  even  if  the  hand  of  a  horseman  does 

not  make  it  penetrate  ; 

“  Of  a  hero  ;  and  polished  though  it  has  not  been 

polished  ; 

“  Sharp,  ripping  off  with  the  first  stroke 

“  What  it  reaches,  even  though  it  be  on  mount 

Yahbul.”2 

And  another  said  : 

“  And  the  sword  is  nothing  but  a  cloth  of  one  who 

goes  out  as  for  show 

“  Unless  its  bearer  is  more  penetrating  than  the 

sword." 

Al-Jarrah  ibn  ‘Abdullah  was  seen  in  a  certain  battle 
clad  in  two  coats  of  mail.  When  he  was  asked  about  this, 
he  said  :  I  do  not  guard  my  body,  I  guard  my  self-restraint. 

And  Yazid  ibn  Hatim  bought  coqts  of  mail  and  said  : 
“  I  did  not  buy  coats  of' mail,  but  I  bought  lives.” 

(1)  During  the  siege  of  Al-Madinah  known  as  Al-Khandaq,  in  6  A.H. 

(2)  In  Najd,  situated  in  the  territory  of  the  Band  Bahila  s, 
Yacjfit  s.  v, 
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Habib  ibn  al-Muhallab  said  :  “  I  never  saw  a  man  in  a 
battle  who  had  put  on  a  breastplate,  without  reckoning 
him  to  be  two  men  ;  and  1  never  saw  two  men  without 
helmet  or  coat  of  mail,  whom  I  did  not  reckon  to  be  one.” 
When  one  of  the  learned  heard  this  he  said  :  He  speaks 
the  truth,  arms  have  their  merit  ;  don't  you  hear  people 
.  when  in  want  of  aid  shout  :  “  Arms  !  Arms  !”  not 

“  Men  !  Men  T 

* 

Al-Muhallab  said  to  his  sons  :  0  my  sons,  you  should  not 
sit  in  the  market-place ;  but,  if  you  cannot  help  it,  sit  with 
the  armourer,  the  saddler  or  the  copyist. 

And  ‘Umar  ibn  al-Khattab  —may  God  be  pleased  with 
him-  said  to  ‘Amr  ibn  Madikarib  :  Tell  me  about  arms. 
He  said  :  “Ask  about  whichever  of  them  you  like’’,  “  The 
spear  ?”  “  Your  brother,  but  sometimes  he  betrays  you." 

180  “  The  arrow?"  “  Death  that  misses  or  smites"  “The 
shield  ?"  “  This  is  the  armour  round  which  the  turns  of 
fortune  turn  "  “  The  coat  of  mail  ?”  “  Overburdening  the 
pedestrians,  tiring  out  the  horsemen,  it  is  a  fortress  difficult 
of  access  ”  “  The  sword  ?"  “  There,  your  mother  practises 
sorcery  with  you  for  the  loss  of  her  child  "  “  Nay.  your 
mother  "  “  The  fever  abased  me  to  thee  ”.1 

And  Al-Tai  said,  describing  lances  : 

“  Straightened,  they  bereft  the  Greeks  of  the  blue 

colour  of  their  eyes, 

“  And  the  Hadu  of  their  brownish  hue,  and  the  lover 

of  his  leanness." 

And  Dibil  said,  describing  a  lance  : 

“  A  brown  one,  blue  at  its  head 

“  Like  the  thirsting  tongue  of  the  snake.” 

And  the  poet  said  : 

“  The  sword  moves  its  tongue  about,  through  yearn¬ 
ing  towards  a  crowd 

“  And  death  looks  on  and  fate  waits. 

“  A  natural  death  protected  him  against  you,  since 

fate  had  overcome  him 

“  So  as  to  consult  your  opinion  about  him 

“  More  penetrating  than  the  sword  except  with  regard 

•  to  its  power 

“  For  there  is  no  pardon  in  the  sword  when  it-  is 

powerful.” 

(1)  s.  Faklnr  ed,  Storey  171  :  Frey  tag.  Arabum  Proverlna  I  364, 
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And  another  said  : 

“  When  you  meet  me,  a  long-legged  horse  gallops 

swiftly  and  carries  my  arms 

“  A  bay  one,  one-coloured  or  having  a  blaze  on  the 

forehead  and  white  legs. 

“  You  will  meet  a  man,  by  means  of  whose  sword  at 

•  the  time  you  meet  him, 

“  The  days  will  teach  you  that  which  you  would 

ignore.” 

And  ‘Ali — God  be  pleased  with  him  -said  :  The  sword 
makes  numbers1  grow  and  children  multiply. 

And  in  the  Hadith  one  reads  :  Whatever  outlasts  the 
sword  is  blessed,  i.e.  those  who  escape  the  stroke  of  the 
sword,  their  numbers  grow  and  they  multiply. 

And  Al-Muhallab  said  :  There  is  nothing  that  yields 
more  increase  than  the  sword. 

And  it  is  said  :  There  is  no  glory  quicker  than  the  glory 
of  the  sword. 

And  the  coat  of  mail  of ‘All  God  be  pleased  with  him — 
was  a  breastpiece  without  a  back,  and  when  he  was  asked 
about  this,  he  replied  :  If  my  enemy  gets  hold  of  my  back, 
he  should  not  spare. 

And  Abu’l-Shis  said  : 

“  Death  deceived  him  after  lie  had  been  behaving 

haughtily 

“  Between  two  lines  of  spears  and  ironheads  of  arrows 

“  In  a  cloak  consisting  of  the  broadbladed,  polished 

(sword) 

“  And  a  shirt  of  iron,  an  elongated  one”. 

Abfi’i-Agharr  heard  that  evil  things  had  befallen  his 
companions  in  the  desert,  so  he  sent  his  son  Al-Agharr  and 
said  :  O  my  son,  be  a  help  to  your  companions  against 
those  who  fight  against  them,  but  beware  of  the  sword,  for 
it  is  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  guard  against  the  lance,  for 
it  is  the  rope  of  fate  ;  and  go  not  near  the  arrows,  for  they 
are  messengers  that  do  not  consult  the  one  who  sends  them. 
He  said  :  By  means  of  what,  then,  should  I  fight  ?  He 
replied,  By  means  of  what  the  poet  describes  : 

“  Stones,  that  fill  the  hands,  as  if  they  were 

“  Heads  of  men  that  have  been  shaven  at  the  fairs,” 

(1)  i.e.,  of  those  who  escape  it. 
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Al-Khuzeymi  said  about  Baghdad  in  the  days  of  its 
trial  :  1 

“  0  the  misfortune  of  Baghdad,  the  house  of  rule, 

“  Round  whose  people  the  turns  of  fortune  turn. 

“  Allah  granted  her  delay,  then  He  punished  her 
“  When  her  heinous  crimes  had  encompassed  her, 

“  Religion  had  become  thin  in  her  and  little  account 

was  made 

“  Of  the  men  of  excellence,  while  the  wicked  gained 

mastery  over  men 

“  And  the  sinful  man  became  the  lord  of  his  neighbours 
“  And  the  mischievous  man  appropriated  the  safety 

of  the  big  streets. 

“  This  out'  burns  and  that  one  destroys  them 
“  And  the  base  is  pleased  with  booty. 

“  As  for  Karkh,2  her  markets  are  stripped  of  their 

goods ; 

“  There  are  running  about  those,  whose  property  is 
despaired  of  and  who  are  left  without  work. 

“  War  brought  out  from  among  their  vile  ones 
“  Lions  of  the  thicket,  thick-necked,  that  leap  on  her 
“  Whose  shields  are  made  of  mats 

“  And  of  palmtree-leaves,  when  they  put  on  their 

helmets. 

••  They  seek  neither  favour  nor  gift 

1‘  Nor  does  he  who  herds  them  together  herd  them  with 

difficulty.” 

And  similar  to  this  are  the  words  of  ‘Alt  ibn  Umeyya  : 

“  Things  have  befallen  us  that  make  the  boy  white- 

haired 

“  And  in  which  friend  forsakes  friend, 

“  Failing  that  annihilates  and  panic  to  come 
“  And  violent  hunger  and  fear  and  anguish 
“  And  one  calling  in  the  morning  with  a  longdrawn 

shout 

“  ‘Swords,  swords’,  without  our  recovering 
“  But  through  God  we  gain  what  we  hope 
“  And  through  God  we  avert  what  we  cannot  endure”. 

When  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Al-Yamamah  had 
committed  a  crime,  the  rulers  sent  against  them  soldiers 
from  the  Bukharites  of  Ziyad.3  Thereupon  one  of  the 

^1)  197  A.H.,  s.  Tabari  Illm  seq. 

(2)  One  of  the  quarters  of  Baghdad. 

(8)  i.e.,  the  descendants  of  the  Bukharite  captives  settled  by 

Ziyad  at  Al-Basrah. 
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Badu  said,  urging  his  people  :  0  tribe  of  the  Arabs,  and 
0  sons  of  virtuous  women,  fight  for  your  glory  and  your 
women.  ‘Bv  Allah,  if  these  people  overpower  you,  they 
will  not  leave  a  single  red  brick  nor  a  single  green  palmtrec 
without  throwing  it  down.  And  there  have  come  down 
upon  you  arrows  of  theirs  in  quivers,  like  membra  of 
elephants,  and  they  pull  the  strings  of  their  bows  with 
arrows  like  thick  staves  ;  the  bows  groaning  like  the  posts 
of  a  well  and  the  men  brheing  them  vehemently  until  the 
hairs  of  their  two  armpits  become  separate.  After  that 
they  will  shoot  an  arrow  as  if  it  were  a  tattered  rope,  and 
what  is  there  to  prevent  anyone  of  ydu  from  his  eye 
being  crushed  or  his  heart  being  split  in  a  place.'  Thus  he 
drew  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  they  ran  quickly,  filled 
with  terror. 


The  ctlitke  <>i  iiokskmannhm’ 

Muhammad  ibn  ‘Ubcyd  told  me.  he  said  :  Mu‘awiya 
ibn  ‘Amr  told  me  from  Abu  Ishaq  from  ‘Asim  ibn  Suley¬ 
man  from  Abu  ‘Uthman.  he  said  :  “  lunar  may  Allah  be 
pleased  with  him  wrote  :  Put  on  an  izar  and  a  cloak 
and  sandals,  but  throw  off  the  boots,  turn  away  the  girth 
of  the  saddle  and  throw  off  the  stirrup,  and  leap  on  to  the 
horse  and  stick  to  Ma’addisnd  (or  he  said  Arabism)  and 
shun  enjoying  a  pleasant  life  and  the  fashion  of  the 
Persians,  and  do  not  put  on  silk  ;  for  the  messenger  of 
God — may  God  bless  him  and  give  him  peace  prohibited 
it  except  like  this  wherewith  he  raised  bis  two  fingers. 

He  further  said  :  Strength  will  not  be  weak  as  long  as 
its  possessor  can  draw  and  leap,  i.e.  draw  his  bow  and 
leap  on  to  his  steed  without  using  the  help  of  the  stirrup. 

133  And  Al-‘Umari  said  :  ‘Umar  ibn  al-Khattab  used  to 
seize  the  right  ear  of  the  horse  with  his  right  hand,  and 
with  his  left  hand  the  left  ear  of  his  horse,  after  that  he 
would  draw  himself  up  and  leap  as  if  he  had  been  ereated 
on  the  back  of  his  horse. 

And  ‘Ali  ibn  Abi  Talib— may  God  be  pleased  with 
him — said  on  the  day  of  Siffin  :  Bite  with  your  molar  teeth, 
for  this  will  make  the  swords  shrink  from  the  heads. 

And  they  placed  a  man  between  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
between  which  a  man’s  body  is  extended  to  be  flogged. 
His  father  said  to  him  :  Press  your  foot  and  raise  your 
ears  like  a  horse  and  think  of  the  event  of  tomorrow  and 


(1)  i.e.,  the  ways  of  Ma‘add  and  his  descendants. 
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beware  of  praising  God  in  this  place,  for  it  would  be 
cowardice. 

And  another  said  :  Press  your  two  feet  when  leaning 
on  your  sword  or  your  staff,  for  von  have  the  choice  of 
raising  them  at  the  time  of  concluding  peace  and  reconci¬ 
liation. 

And  I  read  in  the  l.lin  :  In  .order  to  do  well  in  shooting 
with  arrows  it  is  necessary  for  the  beginner,  while  learning 
the  art.  to  take  hold  of  the  bow  with  his  left  hand  with  the 
strength  of  the  left  arm.  the  arrow  being  held  with  the 
right  hand  with,  the  strength  of  the  right  arm  ;  to  wrap 
something  round  the  two  veins  of  his  temples,  to  turn  his 
eye  towards  the  guide-post  of  the  shot,  to  set  the  bow  well 
after  lowering  its  curved  part  a  little,  to  grasp  it  with 
three  fingers,  to  bend  the  fore-finger  upon  the  bowstring,  to 
hold  it  through  counting  23  as  if  they  were  (33, 1  to  draw 
the  three  together  and  to  shift  his  chin  towards  his  shoulder, 
to  relax  his  neck  and  to  conform  with  the  bow.  to  straighten 
his  back,  to  turn  his  arm.  to  strain  the  bow  and  to 
draw  the  string  to  his  ear.  to  raise  the  wdiite  of  his  two 
eyes  without  grinding  his  teeth  and  without  shifting  his 
eye  and  without  his  body  shaking,  and  to  examine  well 
the  place  of  the  heads  of  the  arrows. 

And  I  read  in  the  ‘Ain  :  The  excellent  thing  in  hitting 
with  the  crooked  stall2  is  to  hit- the  ball  onward,  snatch¬ 
ing  it  away  with  the  hand  turned  to  the  ear  and  the  staff 
inclined  to  the  lower  end  of  the  breast  :  to  hit  by  looking 
askew,  acting  gently  and  leisurely,  not  to  be  careless  about 
the  stroke,  to  loosen  the  net’*  especially,  and  this  is  that 
which  prevents  the  passing  through  of  the  ball  to  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  goal ;  then  to  draw'  the  ball  from  the 
place  to  which  it  has  fallen  and  to  aim  at  hitting  it  softly 
134  beneath  the  girth  of  the  riding-beast  and  in  front,  of  the 
upper  part  of  its  breast,  and  to  strive  hard  to  chase  and  repel 
in  this  state,  and  to  refrain  from  asking  the  help  of  a  whip 
to  hit  the  ball  or  from  making  traces  in  the  earth  with  the 
crooked  staff  or  from  breaking  it  out  of  ignorance  in  using 
it,  or  from  wounding  the  legs  of  the  beast ;  and  to  guard 

(1)  This  refers  to  the  art  of  counting  with  one’s  forefingers  (hisab 
al  uqud)  by  bending  their  tips  down  upon  the  palm,  s.  J.  ltuskain  Islam 
Vol.  X  87  seq.,  especially  113.  For  the  counting  of  63  in  this  ways. 

ibid  Vol.  XVIos.  *  *  .  .  , 

(2)  Saulaian,  in  Persian  cliogan,  Pahlavi  ehopgan  (chop=ehob  staff) 
s’Se  further  Hobson  Jobson  ed.  Yule  s.  v.  “  Chicane  and  Polo  ”  and  the 
quotations  collected  by  Quatremere,  Histoire  des  Sultana  Mamlouks 
Vol  I.  part  1  p.  121  seq. 

(8)  Perhaps  “  al-shubbak  ”  is  the  correct  reading  instead  of  air 

sinan . 
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against  harming  those  who  run  along  with  one  on  the 
race-course  ;  and  to  restrain  the  beast,  well  in  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  its  running  and  to  be  careful  about  assault  and 
attack  in  this  state,  and  to  avoid  anger  and  abuse  and 
flurry  and  diversion  and  to  be  careful  not  to  throw  the 
ball  on  the  top  of  a  house,  although  six  balls  may  be  only 
one  dirhem’s  worth  ;  and  to  avoid  driving  the  beholders 
away  and  those  that  sit  on  the  walls  of  the  race-course,  for 
the  breadth  of  the  race-course  has  been  made  60  dhira*, 
only  in  order  that  those  that  sit  on  its  wall  may  not  be 
removed  or  constrained. 

Abu  Muslim,  the  head  of  the  (‘Abbasid)  propaganda 
said  to  his  people  :  Clothe  your  hearts  with  daring  against 
them,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  victory  :  and  retain  enmities  in 
your  memory,  for  it  stimulates  to  advance  ;  and  stick  to 
obedience,  for' it  is  the  fortress  of  the  fighter. 

JoSKK  lIoKOMTZ. 
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It  is  no  serious  indictment  of  the  artist’s  way  of 
looking  at  things  to  sav  that  he  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
external  manifestations.  Unlike  the  historian,  the  poet,  or 
the  architect,  he  is  content  to  accept  the  visual  impression 
of  concrete  facts  without  question.  What  happens  when 
he  does  not,  is  demonstrated  by  the  host  of  ultra-modern 
distortions,  which  are  presumed  to  reflect  the  painter’s 
emotions  or  psychic  impressions.  Every  profession  has 
its  limitations,  and  painting  must  accept  those  restrictions 
which  working  in  only  two  dimensions  upon  a  flat  surface 
entail  upon  the  delineator  of  Nature.  When  it  comes  to 
expressing  one’s  mental  reactions,  the  artist  is  advised  to 
hand  on  the  torch  to  the  scientist.  For  the  strength  of 
the  artist’s  position  really  lies  in  its  limitations.  He  at 
least  should  be  able  to  “  view  life  steadily  and  view  it 
whole  ”  as  a  picture  of  infinite*  detail,  every  part  of  which, 
however  small  or  humble,  goes  to  make  up  the  transeend- 
ant  effect  of  one  unified  and  prodigious  work  of  art.  And 
in  this  conviction  he  can  honestly  copy  his  own  small 
portion  of  the  universal  masterpiece,  and  leave  it  to  those 
greater  than  himself  t  o  portray  in  their  turn  more  elaborate 
passages  of  the  inexhaustible  original.  The  architect’s 
business  is  to  probe  into  the  reasons  of  things,  before  he 
can  begin  to  build  ;  and  probably  his  pleasure  in  studying 
a  fine  monument  of  the  past  is  tempered,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  by  reflections  on  the  sordid  requirements  of  his 
own  time  and  the  difficulty  of  repeating,  in  this  business 
age,  the  triumphs  of  the  old  masters.  To  rear  an  edifice 
as  graceful  and  impressive  as  the  Acropolis,  only  adding 
thereto  a  complete  system  of  drainage,  electric  light,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  required  bv  the  troublesome  modern 
habits  of  hygiene,  and  herding  people  together,  would  seem 
to,some  of  us  to  be  an  insoluble  problem.  Luckily  for  the 
painter  he  is  above  trumpery  considerations  of  practical 
utility.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  a  picture  ;  and  on 
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those  rare  occasions  when  he  finds  his  picture  all  ready¬ 
made  for  him,  as  it  were,  he  accepts  the  find  gratefully, 
and  without  learned  research  into  the  departments  of 
history,  health,  or  hustle.  In  this  simple  code  of  pro¬ 
cedure  he  has  the  advantage  of  the  poet,  who  must  trim 
the  glowing  images  of  his  imagination  according  to  stand¬ 
ards  fixed  not  by  Nature  but  bv  mutable  man.  So  in 
attempting  some  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Udaipur,  the  writer  makes  no  critical  claims  ;  his  humbler 
purpose  being  but  to  indicate  and  to  praise. 

Udaipur  has  been  likened  to  “  The  Elfin  Court  of 
Dreamland”.  So  much  may  be  derived  from  the  official 
Railway  guide  ;  which  also  notices  this  city  under  the 
heading  of  “  The  Venice  of  India  ”  and  (in  moments  of 
lesser  enthusiasm)  as  “  Udaipur  the  Coy”,  “  dazzlinglv 
decorative”,  or  “  the  fairest  city  in  the  world”. 

Recollecting  that  somewhat  similar  phrases  were  ap¬ 
plied  to  “  the  White  City  ”  at  Earl’s  Court  (of  trivial 
memory)  one  may  prefer  to  reserve  one's  judgment,  until 
the  Promised  Land  is  reached.  And  having  arrived  at 
Udaipur,  the  first  thing  that  people  of  the  most  unexcep¬ 
tionable  literary  taste  will  be  inclined  to  do  is  to  grant  the 
writer  of  the  official  guide-book  a  full  indulgence  for  his 
flowery  language  ;  the  next  will  be  to  protest  that  it  is  not, 
flowery  enough  !  I  do  not  know  whether  the  old  adage 
that  “  circumstances  alter  cases",  may  be  stretched  so  as 
to  include  the  intrusion  of  copious  superlatives  in  reference 
to  Udaipur,  which  would  certainly  not  be  tolerated  by 
the  stylists  in  any  other  connection  !  There  are  times, 

not  many  perhaps — but  there  are  times . -when  restrained 

language  becomes  odious,  if  not  disingenuous.  If  one 
were  to  practise  a  judicial  restraint  when  launching  forth 
in  praise  of  Udaipur,  one  might  incur  the  danger  of  being 
regarded  as  one  of  those  snobs  who  would  rather  die  than 
admit,  that  they  have  seen  something  new.  For — paradox 
though  it  be — its  novelty  is  Udaipur’s  abiding  charm.  All 
natural  surroundings,  embellished  (or  otherwise)  by  the 
hand  of  humanity  are,  as  Shelley  duly  pointed  out,  subject 
to  change  of  one  sort  or  another.  But  change  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  charm  of  Udaipur.  Those  who  have  been 
lured  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage  by  some  of  those  showy 
photographs  in  which  the  reflections  in  the  lake  have 
acquired  all  the  permanence  which  the  retoucher’s  art  can 
bestow,  may  find  these  reflections  entirely  absent  on  tKe 
day  of  their  arrival  ;  and  instead  of  regretting  this  crucial 
loss,  as  it  might  seem,  they  are  delighted  by  effects  upon 
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the  ruffled  lake  which  no  camera,  and  few  brushes  either, 
could  emulate.  Looking  out  from  under  the  huge  mango 
tree  that  roofs  over  the  picturesque  green  corner  near  the 
deserted  pavilions  opposite  to  the  first  of  the  Island 
Palaces,  the  painter  sees  the  intervening  stretch  of  agitated 
water  thickly  carpeted  with  sunbeams  which  hopelessly 
outvie  with  their  dazzling  scintillations  the  finials  that 
crown  the  domes  and  cupolas  with  flashing  crystal.  That, 
glittering  pageant  is  of  course  quite  out  of  the  question  ; 
so  the  baffled  painter  turns  his  gaze  towards  the  white 
walls  that  rise  in  steps,  and  tiers,  and  galleries,  and  terraces 
along  the  lake-sid'e.  And  he  secs  these  beautiful  evidences 
of  man’s  workmanship  improved  beyond  flic  ken  of  any 
painter  living  by  an  overlaid  fretwork  of  wavering  lights 
that  are  never  still  but  dance  in  unison  with  the  merry 
wavelets  which  they  reflect.  Then  there  are  the  ever 
marching  shadows.  Though  the  water  may  be  still,  the 
shadows  will  continue  their  progress.  One  may  settle 
down  early  with  eampstool  and  easel,  in  one  of  those 
charming  little  kiosks  overhanging  the  lake,  with  the 
intention  of  nailing  to  the  canvas,  so  to  speak,  the  majestic 
palace  of  the  lianas,  just  as  it  looms  there,  vast  and  tower¬ 
ing.  plunged  by  noon  into  a  blue  half-tone,  with  all  its 
angles  and  perspectives  and  abutments  basking  in  brilliant 
light.  But  lo  and  behold  !  Hardly  have  we  defined  our 
masses  and  begun  to  deal  with  the  hues  and  values  of  these 
contrasted  tones,  when  “  the  scene  is  changed",  and  the 
elusive  shadows  which  were  so  definitely  cut  into  patterns 
have  escaped  us.  just  when  they  were  on  the  point  of 
being  captured  by  the  brush  !  So  the  seance  is  deferred 
until  the  next  day  when,  -awful  discovery- --there  are  no 
shadows  at  all  ! 

And  then  the  people  !  They  come  and  go  in  their 
kaleidoscopic  colours,  until  the  despairing  painter  wonders 
whether  anything  ever  stands  still  at  Udaipur.  There  is  no 
monotony  in  the  place,  or  in  the  difficult  but  fascinating 
task  of  trying  to  paint  it  !  One  may  rave  over  its  multi¬ 
form  beauties  by  day, — dream  of  them  by  night ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  fixing  the  spell  upon  canvas,  the  lovely  thing 
often  dissolves  before  us  like  a  mirage.  The  way  to 
paint  Udaipur  is  to  resort  to  crafty  methods  ;  to  attack  it 
surreptitiously  as  if  were — keepipg  one’s  own  counsel. 
You  must  stalk  your  objective,  very  much  as  the  hunter 
stalks  the  deer,  concealing  vour  intention  almost  from 
yourself.  You  may  direct  the  boatman  when  you  take 
the  boat  at  the  Water  Gate,  to  proceed  to  the  Mohan 
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Mandir,  as  the  small  island  Pavilion  which  forms  so  obvious 
and  commanding  a  sketching  position,  is  called.  But  you 
must  by  no  means  go  there.  Just  when  the  boat  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  little  flight  of  steps,  and  the  water  tortoises 
are  politely  diving  off  them  to  make  way  for  your  landing, 
you  signal  to  the  oarsman  to  pass  on,  and  to  moor  the 
boat  by  the  old  water  wheel  near  the  empty  courts  and 
colonnades  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake.  For  out  of  the 
tail  of  your  eye  you  have  seen  that  just  there,  in  that, 
neglected  Kiosk  with  the  cornice  which  the  overgrowing 
Peepul  tree  has  treated  in  such  vandal  fashion,  is  the  very 
place  to  catch  that  floating  line  of  the  Jag  Niwas  Palace, 
now  busily,  and  all  unwittingly,  engaged  in  marvellously 
beautifying  itself  by  duplicating  its  exquisite  image  in  the 
lake  ;  while  enchanting  effects  are  pencilling  every  dome 
and  turret  with  light.  If  now  you  can  succeed  in  landing 
at  this  obscure  viewpoint  without  being  spotted  by  the 
tricksy  Fates  whose  delight  it  is  to  envelope  the  painter  of 
Udaipur  in  unexpected  difficulties,  you  may  really  get  your 
picture.  But  even  then  you  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
show  it,  nor  talk  about  it  much,  until  you  get  it  safely 
back  to  the  hotel,  or  some  accident  may  overtake  if. 
Stranger  things  than  that  happened  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  at  Udaipur  enchantment  is  in  the  very  air  !  I  'daipur's 
unfailing  novelty  is  but  the  embroidery  of  its  grand  and 
spacious  plan.  <  )ne  may  select  this  or  that  type  of  Moghul 
building  as  the  supreme  example  for  effectiveness  ;  but  it 
is  by  the  wholeness  of  the  effect  upon  the  eye  that  the  city 
wins  to  a  unique  place  in  our  affections.  This  is  not  due 
fo  a  unified  style  of  building  the  styles  and  methods  are 
almost  as  diversified  as  the  lights  that  flicker  across  them.* 
But  the  city,  the  castle,  the  Bathing  Ghats,  and  the  Island 
Palaces,  hang  together  -in  harmonious  contrast.  The 
fugitive  Prince  Khurrum,  when  living  here  under  the  Rana’s 
protection,  chose  a  refuge  on  the  Jag  Mandir  Island.  No 
wonder  that  the  lovely  little  palace,  which  was  built  for 
him,  and  which  seems  to  speak  and  tell  us  that  it  was 
inspired  by  himself,  was  provided  with  a  tiny  courtyard 
with  views  in  several  directions.  This  court  opens  from 
that  wonderful  circular  upper  room  beneath  the  dome. 
It  has  an  elaborate  window-seat  of  the  exile’s  favourite 
white  marble,  even  though  there  is  little  space  for  much 
besides.  We  may  lie  quite  sure  that  the  creator  of  the 

*  Fergusson  says  :  “  Though  adopting  a  Muhammadan  form,  the 
Ran  As  of  Udaypur  clung  to  the  style  of  architecture  which  their  ances¬ 
tors  had  practised.” 
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Taj  Mahal  often  sat  in  that  window  and  looked  out  over 
the  glorious  blue  lake,  and  studied  the  splendidly  placed 
city  to  his  right,  and  we  may  opine  that  he  pictured  to 
himself  the  time  when  that  little  edifice  of  his  retreat 
should  be  far  eclipsed  by  noble  buildings  such  as  those 
which  today  attest  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Imperial 
Master-builder.  I  have  visited  these  more  august  monu¬ 
ments  to  Shah  Jahan  but  nowht're  have  sensed  his  influence 
more  keenly  than  in  this  Island  Palace,  where  among  the 
burdened  orange-trees,  the  flowers  and  the  peacocks,  he 
may  have  indulged  musings  not  less  interesting,  though 
probably  less  martial,  than  those  of  the  young  Alexander 
among  the  olive  groves  of  Greece. 

The  appositeness  of  this  domed  palace  to  the  rest  of  the 
island,  of  the  island  to  the  lake,  and  of  the  magnificent  city 
to  its  magnificent  environment  furnishes  matter  for 
thought  not  only  to  the  artist  engaged  in  the  business  of 
painting  pictures,  but  to  the  philosophic  spectator  of 
Indian  Art  thus  wedded  to  the  life  and  features  of  the 
country  itself.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  other  types  of  palaces 
occupying  the  same  positions ;  impossible  to  think  of 
anything  else  which  could  be  as  satisfying.  It  is  surely  the 
hall-mark  of  all  great  art,  that  it  possesses  the  inevitability 
which  does  convince.  The  dream-like  palaces  of  Udaipur 
are  reminiscent  not  only  of  the  Moghul’s  artistic  genius 
but  of  the  pleasant  Moghul  attitude  towards  life,  which  in 
some  ways  resembled  the  Victorian  poet’s  dictum 
“  Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not  live  in 
dreams  ?”  Fort  unately  the  Indian  craftsmen  are  still  at 
work  at  Udaipur ;  the  present  palaces  are  still  putting 
forth  shoots  ;  and  the  hammers  of  the  workers  resound 
cheerfully  through  the  water-side  arcades.  For  the  best 
of  Udaipur  is  that  it  is  not  -like  so  much  of  India’s  art-- 
merely  the  memory  of  a  Dream,  but  that  the  Dream  still 
endures. 


VV.  E.  Gladstone  Solomon. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  TWO  SHORES 
Hi  lad  id  A  n  da  Jus  iva  bi-lad-  id  ‘  U  dmi . 

Aftkk  more  than  four  hundred  years  of  neglect,  the 
Arab  sources  of  Spanish  history  began  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  European  orientalists  about  the  middle  of  the 
XVIIIth  Century.  As  far  as  the  educated  public  is  concern¬ 
ed,  the  subsequent  history  of  these  studies  is  connected 
with  the  names  of  two  scholars  and  two  only. 

The  first  was  the  Spaniard  Jose  Antonio  Conde  who  in 
1820,  published,  in  Spanish,  a  work  entitled  “The  History 
of  the  domination  of  “  t.'.e  Arabs  in  Spain  ’.  This  gave  a 
consecutive  account  of  the  chief  events  in  Muslim  Spain 
from  the  first  Arab  invasion  to  the  fall  of  Granada  in  1492. 
It  was  compiled  from  the  best  Arab  sources  available  to 
Senor  Conde,  who  contented  himself  with  fusing  the 
various  accounts  into  one.  without  discussing  textual  or 
other  difficulties. 

The  publication  of  this  volume,  which  had  certainly 
involved  an  immense  amount  of  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  compiler,  made  a  great  light  in  a  field  of  history  that 
had  hitherto  been  in  thick  darkness.  The  book  was  as 
well  received  by  the  learned  as  by  the  public,  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  many  languages  and  quoted  as  authoritative 
by  all  writers  on  the  same  subject. 

Twenty-nine  years  later,  the  Dutch  orientalist,  Rein¬ 
hart  Dozy,  who  devoted  the  best  part  of  his  life  to  Spanish 
Arabic  studies,  startled  the  learned  world  by  demonst¬ 
rating,  brutally  but  conclusively,  that  Conde’s  scholarship 
had  been  very  faulty,  that  his  famous  book  abounded  in 
gross  errors,  and  that  no  reliance  could  be  put  on  any  in¬ 
dividual  statement  in  it  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  inde¬ 
pendent  study. 

Dozy  published  his  own  results  in  numerous  learned 
publications,  and  in  two  works  for  the  general  reader — 
“  Recherches  sur  I’histoire  et  la  literature  de  V  Espagne 
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pendant  le  moyen  age  ”  Paris  1849,  1859  and  1881,  and 
“  Uhistoire  des  Musulmanx  d’  Espagne  ”  Leyden  1861 
(English  translation  with  title  “  Spanish  Islam  ”,  London, 
1913). 

The  result  was  eurious.  Dozy,  like  Conde,  had  been  a 
pioneer  in  unexplored  lands,  anti  had  in  addition  a  Euro¬ 
pean  reputation  as  an  Arabic  scholar ;  so,  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  work,  there  was  no-oiie  with.sufficient  knowledge 
or  authority  to  question  his  decisions.  It  thus  came  about 
that  his  work  was  never  submitted  to  any  effective  criti¬ 
cism  and  achieved  a  reputation  so  overpowering  that 
almost  every  subsequent  writing  on  the  subject  has  been 
simply  a  variation  upon  a  theme  by  Dozv1. 

Now  Professor  Dozy  was  by  no  means  so  infallible  an 
historian  as  he  was  Arabic  scholar.  He  had  a  lively  pen 
and  loved  a  rhetorically  balanced  phrase  ;  to  secure  his 
effect  he  sometimes  based  sweeping  generalizations  on  a 
very  inadequate  foundation.  Ilis  facts  are  not  at  fault, 
but  his  deductions  often  are.  The  Spanish  Professor 
Codera  long  ago  called  attention  to  an  example  of  this, 
in  his  “  Decadeneia  dc  los  Almoravides  ”  (Saragossa  1900) 
which  discusses  Dozy’s  treatment  of  the  Almoravide  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Moreover  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  been  revo¬ 
lutionized  in  the  last  fifty  years,  by  the  further  study  of 
Arabic  documents,  by  the  renaissance  of  learning  in  Spain 
and  by  the  opportunities,  since  1912,  for  a  first-hand  study 
of  the  Moroccan  Empire. 

It  is  these  considerations  which  embolden  me  to  put 
forward  in  the  following  pages  a  theory  which  runs  counter 
to  a  good  many  old-established  prejudices,  as  it  seems  to 
me.  Put  as  briefly  as  possible,  my  hypothesis  is  this. 

The  theory,  Castilian  in  origin,  which  represents  the 
age-long  struggle  between  Moslem  and  Christian  in  Spain 
as  the  struggle  of  a  native  population  to  expel  a  foreign 
invader,  ignores  a  whole  series  of  most  important  racial, 
geographical,  historical  and  psychological  facts.  It 
would  in  my  opinion  be  equally  profitable  to  consider  the 
struggle  as  a  civil  war  in  which  the  combatants  were  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  religion  not  by  race.  The  final  result  was 
the  achievement  of, the  unity  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
_ _  _ ’  _  '* 

.  (1)  For  example  :  S.  Lane  Poole.  “  Moors  in  bpain.”  1881.  E.  P. 
Scott.  “  The  Moorish  Empire  in  Europe.”  The  Cambridge  Mediaeval 
Hist.  Vol.  Ill  Ch.  XVI  (1921).  .T.  &  J.  Tharaud.  “  Conference  sur 
1’Andalousie  Moresque.”  Conferencia  1929  -1930,  No.  10  &  1], 
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(Jess  Portugal)  bv  the  domination  of  Celt- Iberian  Castile 
over  the  slightly  different  ethnic  elements  which  were 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Iberian  Peninsula  lies  at  the  extreme  south-west 
of  the  territories  to  which  a  convention  of  the  geographers 
has  given  the  name  of  the  continent,  of  Europe.  The 
connection  by  land  with  the  rest  of  the  continent  is,  how¬ 
ever,  barred  by  the  Pyrenees  ;  while  across  the  Straits  of 
Gibralter,  at  one  point  only  eight  miles  wide,  lies  a  large 
tract  of  country,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  Africa  by  the  snow  - 
clad  Atlas  Mountains,  very  similar  in  climate  and  general 
characteristics  to  the  country  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  Straits.  It  is,  in  fact,  desirable  to  correct  the  well- 
known  witticism  “  Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees  ”  by 
the  corollary  “  Europe  begins  at  the  Atlas”.  In  other 
words,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Morocco  (with  or  without  the 
Eastern  extension  to  Oran,  Algeria  and  Tunisia)  form  an 
obvious  geographical  unit,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
sub-continent,  intermediate  between  Europe  and  Africa. 
In  the  absence  of  any  more  generally  accepted  name  for 
this  sub-continent,  it  will  be  convenient  to  employ  a 
phrase  frequently  used  by  Ibn  Khaldun,  and  to  refer  to 
it  as  the  Land  of  the  Two  Shores1. 

The  history  of  the  Two  Shores  before  the  time  of  the 
Homan  conquest  is  obscure ;  it  is,  however,  reasonably 
certain  that  from  the  remotest  period  there  existed  in  its 
centre  (the  modern  Andalusia)  a  highly  developed  civil¬ 
isation  whose  bases  wrere  agriculture  and  copper-mining  ; 
and  that  there  was  a  constant  traffic  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  Straits.  The  interior  of  Morocco  was  in  a  state  of 
more  or  less  savage  tribal  anarchy.  Northern  Spain  was 
rather  more  advanced  and  the  Romans  had  to  deal  there 
with  an  organised  government  whose  authority  extended 
over  rather  more  territory  than  that  comprised  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  are  now  known  as  Old  Castile  and  Aragon 
The  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  classified  by  the  Roman 
writers  as  Iberians  and  Celt-Iberians2.  Of  these  two 
peoples  1  he  Iberians  were  the  older-established  and  were  to 
be  found  all  over  the  country.  The  Celt-Iberians,  who 
lived  in  the  North-western  provinces,  were  apparently 
Iberians  whose  characteristics  had  been  modified  by  inter¬ 
marriage  with  Celtic  invaders  from  north  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Celt- Iberian  state  hr  confederacy  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  above  and  had  its  capital  at  Numancia  in  Old 

(1)  Kit&bel  ‘Ibar. 

(2)  Diodorus  Siculus  V  31  seqq. 
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Castile  issued  coins  whose  inscriptions  were  in  the  Iberian 
language  and  alphabet1. 

Now  the  Spanish  Iberians,  whatever  theories  may  be 
held  abojit  “  Iberian  ”  peoples  in  general,  were  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  related  to  the  races  (called  by  the  Romans  Nu- 
midians  or  Getuli,  amongst  other  names)  who  inhabited 
the  Moroccan  shore  and  whom  we  now  know  as  the  Ber¬ 
bers.  Thus  it  is  said  that  the'  termination  “ez  ”  in  the 
very  common  and  characteristic  Spanish  names  Lopez, 
Gomez,  Perez  is  really  a  Berber  patronymic  equivalent 
to  the  Moroccan  form  “  Ait  ”,  as  in  the  existing  tribes 
Ait  Ayyash,  Ait  Xttat,  Ait  Yazza. 

Now  the  Berbers  are  an  ancient  race  (or  collection  of 
races,  held  together  by  a  common  language  and  a  common 
psychology)  who,  in  their  nomadic  habits,2  their  intense 
individualism  (which  has  hitherto  prevented  their  forming 
a  coherent  nation),  their  virility,  their  love  of  verse,  and 
their  instinctive  artistic  feeling,  strikingly  recall  the 
characteristics  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Ignorance.  Their 
language,  which  is  akin  to  that  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
may  be  classed  as  “  Hamitic  ”  ;  that  is,  it  belongs  to  a 
special  group  of  languages  which  are  neither  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  nor  Semitic,  but  nearer  akin  to  the  latter  than  to  the 
former.  It  is  of  course  highly  dangerous  to  draw  any 
conclusions  as  to  race  from  a  similarity  of  language.  We 
can  however  legitimately  say  that  a  people  which  clings 
to  its  language  through  centuries  of  foreign  rule  undoubted¬ 
ly  has  a  national  individuality  and  a  cultural  outlook 
peculiar  to  itself.  Similarly,  the  fact  that  a  people  placed 
between  two  sharply  distinguished  cultural  groups,  such 
as  the  Islamic  and  the  Latin-Christian,  speaks  a  language 
characteristic  of  one  group  rather  than  of  the  other,  is 
evidence  of  its  cultural  affinity.  Applying  this  rule  to 
the  Berbers  we  may  say  that,  as  far  as  linguistic  evidence 
applies,  they  would  probably  show  greater  sympathy  for 
Islamic  civilisation  than  they  would  for  Latin-Christian, 

The  inhabitants  of  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  were,  of  course,  pagans.  It  is  interesting,  in 
view  of  the  relationship  between  the  Berber  language  and 
ancient  Egyptian,  that  the  cult  of  the  Egyptian  goddess 
Isis  found  a  second  l).ome  in  South  Spain  ;  and  to  note  that 
Spanish  piety  delighted  to  express  itself  in  devotion  to 
Isis,  in  a  somewhat  oriental  fashion,  as  it  does  today  in 

(1)  Encycl.  Brit.  9th  Ed.  article  Iberians. 

(2)  Though  a  great  number  live  in  villages  and  practise  agriculture, 
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devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  dedicating  to  her  mag¬ 
nificent  images,  adorned  with  precious  robes  and  jewels1. 
The  point  is  indeed  of  some  importance,  as  indicating  the 
continuity  of  Spanish  character  from  before  the  Arab 
invasion  to  the  present  day.  In  this  connection  we  may 
note  another  survival.  The  curious  tourist  in  Spain 
has  probably  discovered  that  besides  the  classic  Spanish 
dance,  with  shawl  and  fan,  .there  is  also  a  strong  tradition 
of  the  oriental  type  of  dance,  sometimes  called  the  “  danse 
de  ventre  ”,  which  can  be  more  easily  seen  in  Barcelona 
than  it  can  in  Cairo.  It  would  be  natural  to  attribute  the 
national  genius  for,  and  appreciation  of,  this  dance  to 
Arab  influence  ;  we  have  however  the  evidence  of  the  Latin 
Spanish  poet  Martial  that  the  girls  of  Cadiz  were  famous 
for  this  art  already  in  the  first  century  A.  D.  We  must 
then  be  careful  in  judging  Spanish  customs  to  remember 
that  everything  in  them  which  reminds  us  of  the  East  is 
not  necessarily  Arab  in  origin  ;  but  may  already  have  exist¬ 
ed  centuries  before  the  Arab  invasion. 

If  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  cultural  aspects  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain  in  the  last  millennium  before  Christ, 
we  may  hazard  the  guess  that  they  were  fundamentally 
similar  to  those  of  the  Berber  tribes  upon  the  other  shore  ; 
that  is,  a  good  deal  nearer  to  primitive  Semitic  culture 
than  to  that  of  Northern  Europe  or  Italy.  The  original 
character  of  the  people  had,  however,  in  the  north  been 
modified  by  the  Celtic  invasion,  in  the  south  it  had  been 
at  once  intensified  and  refined  by  the  development  of  an 
indigenous  Andalusian  civilisation.  Moreover  the  Semitic- 
oriental  element  had  received  a  powerful  reinforcement 
from  some  centuries  of  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  influ¬ 
ence  around  the  East  and  South  coast2.  The  Carthagini¬ 
ans  married  freely  with  the  native  women ;  the  famous 
Hannibal  himself  having  a  Spanish  wife.  The  use  of  the 
Carthaginian  language  was  no  doubt  wide-spread  in  the 
districts  under  their  rule  or  protection  ;  possibly  it  was 
the  Carthaginians  who  introduced  into  congenial  soil  the 
characteristic  female  dance  above-mentioned. 

Roman  rule  over  Spain,  lasting  for  some  six  centuries 
(200  B.C. — 400  A.D.),  profoundly  modified  the  character 
of  the  people,  as  is  signalized  by  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  Latin  language,  side  by  side  with  the  native  dialects. 
The  results  were  manifold.  Where  a  considerable  degree 

(1)  Corpus  Inscrip.  Lat.  II.  3386. 

(2)  In  Catalonia  the  influence  of  Greek  colonies  in  the  first  millennium 
B.  C.  was  probably  also  far  from  negligible. 
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of  civilisation  already  existed,  it  was  greatly  increased  ; 
in  parts  that  had  hitherto  been  barbarous,  civilisation  was 
introduced  ;  and  above  all,  the  whole  country  (except  the 
very  inaccessible  districts)  was  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  centra]  authority  and  lost  the  habit  of  tribal 
individualism. 

The  force  of  Roman  civilisation,  as  previously  of  Cartha¬ 
ginian,  was  felt  much  less  strongly  upon  the  Moroccan 
shore.  Not  more  than  a  half  or  a  third  of  the  country 
was  under  any  sort  of  effective  control.  Roman  influence 
stopped  short  at  a  line  joining  Volubilis  (near  the  modern 
Meknes)  to  the  site  of  the  modern  Sla  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bu  Regreg. 

The  last  two  centuries  of  Roman  rule  (200-400  A.D.) 
were  marked  by  a  steady  decline  in  the  efficiency  and  justice 
of  the  government.  In  Spain,  this  culminated  in  a  period 
of  prolonged  anarchy  (150  years)  which,  after  a  succession 
of  barbarian  invasions  from  northern  Europe,  was  more  or 
less  ended  by  the  establishment  of  the  Visigothic  monarchy 
(500-700).  The  two  hundred  years  of  Gothic  rule  form  an 
inglorious  period  of  Spanish  history  ;  order  was  very  im¬ 
perfectly  preserved  and  the  Gothic  kings  seem  to  have  had 
very  little  talent  in  the  art  of  government.  The  only 
portion  of  the  population  by  whom  they  were  sincerely 
welcomed  were  the  Catholic  clergy,  who  seem  to  have 
felt  that  these  simple  barbarians  (though  at  the  time  of 
their  coming  Arian  heretics)  could  be  made  more  useful 
agents  in  strengthening  the  position  of  Latin  Christianity 
than  the  Roman  aristocracy  had  ever  been1. 

Late  Roman  methods  of  government  continued  to  be 
employed  in  a  debased  form.  Great  estates  accumulated 
in  the  possession  of  certain  nobles,  and  were  worked  by 
serfs  and  slaves.  As  the  Christian  clergy  had  foreseen, 
they  gained  great  influence  over  the  Gothic  kings.  Un¬ 
fortunately  their  power  was  used  in  forcibly  converting  the 
remaining  pagans  and  in  repressing  any  signs  of  oppo¬ 
sition  in  those  already  converted,  rather  than  in  remedying 
the  injustice  and  oppression  which  caused  the  mass  of  the 
population  to  live  in  a  state  of  suppressed  rebellion. 
The  greatest  merit  that  can  be  claimed  for  the  Visigothic 
monarchy  is  that  it  caused  the  Spanish  to  realize  for  the 
first  time  that  the  geographical  unity  of  the  country  had 
as*  a  natural  corollary  an  autonomous  national  govern¬ 
ment. 

(1)  Dozy.  History  of  the  Moslems  of  Spain.  Vol.  II,  Ch,  I. 
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A  remarkable  feature  of  the  last  century  of  Gothic 
rule  was  the  savage  repression  of  the  very  large  Jewish 
colonies  which  had  made  the  country  their  home  during 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  repression  naturally  led 
to  disaffection  and  the  disaffection  to  conspiracies.  In 
694  the  Visigothic  King  Egica  accused  the  “  Hebrews  in 
these  parts  of  taking  counsel  with  those  who  dwelt  in 
lands  beyond  the  sea  ( i.e .,  Africa)  that  they  might  combine 
against  the  Christians”,  with,  it  is  suggested,  the  intention 
of  overthrowing  the  existing  government  and  establishing 
some  sort  of  Jewish  regime.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  Jews  hoped  for  aid  from  the  Moslem’s,  already  present 
in  Africa  ;  in  any  ease  the  Gothic-Christian  government 
seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  the  oricntal-semitic  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  character  of  the  nation  and  to  have  been 
afraid  of  a  reaction  in  that  direction  to  their  own  disad¬ 
vantage1. 

Seventeen  years  later  these  favourable  circumstances 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Moslem  leaders,  who  under 
Musa  ibn  Nuseir  had,  for  the  moment,  reduced  the  unruly 
Berbers  to  some  sort  of  order.  It  is  not  therefore  surp¬ 
rising  that  an  expedition  which  started  as  a  reconnaissance 
in  force  resulted  in  the  speedy  acquisition  of  the  whole  of 
the  peninsula  and  the  establishment  of  a  government  that 
lasted  for  centuries.  Resistance  might  be  expected  from 
two  sources,  racial  feeling  and  religion.  But,  if  our  argu¬ 
ment  has  been  correct,  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  people 
at  the  time  of  the  Moslem  conquest,  though  superficially 
Latinized,  were  fundamentally  as  near  akin  to  the  Arab 
(and  certainly  to  the  Berbers,  who  composed  the  mass  of 
the  invading  forces)  as  they  were  to  the  Latin  or  Gothic 
aristocracy2.  Moreover  their  prolonged  experience  of  the 

(1)  Cambridge  Med.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  Ch.  6.  Dozy.  Histoire  des  Musulmans. 

Vol.  II.  Ch.  1. 

(2)  Even  to-day,  in  modern  Spanish,  a  word  which  is  very  obviously 
of  Latin  origin  (particularly  if  it  expresses  a  homely  idea)  strikes  a  Spa¬ 
nish  ear  as  something  remote  and  foreign.  Thus  the  words  regoldar  (of 
uncertain  derivation)  and  eructar  ifrom  Latin  eructare )  affect  a  Spaniard 
just  as  the  corresponding  words  belch  (from  the  Anglo-Saxon)  and 
eructate  affect  an  Englishman.  Cervantes,  writing  at  the  time  of  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Moslems  from  Spain,  makes  Don  Quixote,  the 
Castilian  country  gentleman  (whose  study  of  Latin  romances  has,  be  it 
noted,  made  him  mad)  teach  Sancho  Panza,.  the  peasant,  to  refine  his 
language  by  adopting  Latin*  derivatives. 

“  Take  care,  Sancho,  not  to  chew  in  public  and  not  to  eructate.’^ 

“  I  don’t  understand  eructate,"  said  Sancho. 

“To  eructate,  Sancho,  means  to  belch,  which  is  one  of  the  ugliest 
words  in  the  Castilian  language,  though  very  expressive :  and  for 
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decay  of  Latin  methods,  as  applied  under  the  Gothic 
monarchy,  would  lead  them  to  welcome  any  reasonable 
alternative. 

The  question  of  religion  requires  rather  more  consider* 
ation. 

It  is  surely  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  Christians  of 
the  IVIth  and  \TIIth  centuries  regarded  Islam  with  the 
same  instinctive  hostility  with  which  Christians  from 
crusading  times  onwards  have  regarded  it.  After  all, 
something  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  Christian 
world  at  the  time  of  the  first  spread  of  Islam  appears  to 
have  adopted  the  new  faith  within  two  hundred  years  of 
its  appearance  ;  and  when  we  have  allowed  for  the  percent¬ 
age  converted  by  interest  or  fear,  there  remains  a  great 
majority  whose  conversion  must  have  been  perfectly  sin¬ 
cere,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  fact,  in  Spain  itself,  that  the 
converts  were,  generally  speaking,  stricter  in  their  religion 
and  much  more  inclined  to  fanaticism  than  their  Arab 
rulers.  Islam  took  the  same  view  of  a  revelation  through 
a  series  of  prophets  as  did  Christianity.  It  recognised  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  his  unique  miracles  and  the 
divine  origin  of  his  teaching.  Its  claim  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Christians  had  perverted  the  Gospel,  would,  to 
Spanish  Christians  suffering  the  misrule  of  Gothic  ecclesias- 
ticism,  seem  only  too  probable.  Moreover  the  moral 
qualities  of  the  great  Arab  leaders  were  as  impressive  as 
their  military  and  political  skill. 

Omar  bin  el  Khattab.  for  example,  “  Calif  by  election 
not  by  hereditary  right,  living  as  frugally  as  the  humblest 
Moslem,  without  display,  without  civil  list,  without  guards, 
personally  haranguing  the  assembled  people,  tolerating 
patiently  the  reproaches  of  the  humblest  as  of  the  greatest, 
consulting  in  every  circumstance  the  other  Companions 

this  reason  those  people  who  are  particular  have  had  resort  to  Latin, 
and  instead  of  belch  they  say  eructate,  and  instead  of  belches  they  say 
eructations.  And  even  if  some  people  don’t  understand  these  words, 
it  doesn’t  much  matter :  because  the  use  of  them  will  make  them 
familiar  in  time  so  that  they  are  readily  understood.  That  is  how 
language,  which  is  the  servant  of  usage,  is  enriched.” 

•  “  Why  certainly,  Sir,”  said  Sancho,  “  I  will  hope  to  bear  in  mind 

particularly  your  advice  not  to  belch,  which  I  do  very  frequently.” 

“  Eructate,  Sancho,  not  belch  ”  said  Don  Quixote. 

“  Eructate  is  what  1  sjmll  say  in  future,”  said  Sancho,  “  if  only  I 
can  remember.”  • 

„  Don  Quixote.  Part  II.  Ch.  43. 

It  is  also  curious  that  Cervantes  pretends  that  his  book  is  nothing 
but  the  translation  of  an  Arabic  MS,  the  author  being  Cide  Hamete 
(i<e.  Mohammed)  Benegneli  (I.  9). 
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of  the  Prophet  who,  like  himself,  were  the  depositories 
of  the  latter’s  words,  that  is  of  those  sparks  of  the  eternal 
wisdom  which  God  had  not  thought  fit  to  include  in  the 
Koran  —  Omar  himself  was  but  an  unusually  perfect 
example  of  the  type  which  was  dominant  amongst  the 
Moslems  and  which  embodied  the  ideal  of  universal  bro¬ 
therhood  very  much  more  effectively  than  the  contempor¬ 
ary  Christian  leader;*. 

Behind  the  figures  of  such  men  as  Omar,  the  Christian 
could  discern  the  greater  figure  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed 
himself,  combining,  it  seemed,  the  eloquence  of  an  Amos 
with  the  robustness  and  practical  ability  of  a  Moses.  A 
Prophet,  moreover,  who  had  lived  in  their  own  time,  whose 
every  action  in  adversity  and  success  could  still  be  tested 
by  reference  to  eye-witnesses. 

The  Christians,  then,  contemporary  with  the  rise  of 
Islam,  must  have  regarded  it  in  a  different  light  from  that 
in  which  it  appears  today  to  the  descendants  of  those 
who  rejected  the  new  revelation  and  are  the  heirs  of  a 
secular  tradition  of  hostility,  only  slightly  modified  in  the 
last  two  centuries  by  the  spread  of  agnosticism  and  reli¬ 
gious  indifference. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  Arab 
government  was  established  over  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
within  two  years  of  the  first  invasion  ;  and  that  it  was  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  On  the  material 
side,  this  could  be  explained,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ease 
with  which  vast  colonial  empires  have  been  formed  in 
modern  times,  by  the  admittedly  superior  efficiency  of  the 
conquerors.  This,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the 
speedy  and  enthusiastic  adoption  by  the  majority  of  the 
vanquished  of  the  religion,  and  very  largely  also  of  the 
language,  of  the  conquerors  ;  which  can  only  have  been  due 
to  the  impression  caused  by  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Arab 
leaders,  and  by  the  fact  that  Islam  was  in  itself  congenial 
to  the  national  temperament. 

The  results  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  Spanish 
people.  From  the  miserable  and  obscure  anarchy  of 
Visigothic  misrule,  Andalusian  civilisation  suddenly 
emerged  into  a  triumphant  and  dazzling  prosperity  which 
made  it  for  the  time  one  of  the  centres  of  world  civilisa¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  too  milch  to  say  that  with  the  exception 
of  certain  of  the  great  landowners  and  the  irreconciliablcs 
amongst  the  clergy,  every  class  of  the  population  benefited 

(1)  Amari.  Storia  dei  Musulmani  di  Sicilia  Firenze  1854.  I.  70‘ 
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from  the  change.  In  particular  the  serfs  and  slaves  who 
formed  the  majority  of  the  population,  and  the  small 
bourgeois  of  the  towns  were,  in  spite  of  the  special  tax  on 
non-Muslims,  very  much  better  off  under  the  tolerant  and 
practical  regime  of  the  Arab  government.  Nor  does  there 
seem  to  have  been  any  ill-treatment  of  the  portion  of  the 
population  who  remained  Christian.  They  were  allowed 
to  practise  their  worship  freely  and  openly  ;  it  was  not  until 
the  majority  of  the  population  became  Moslems,  and  often 
fanatical  Moslems,  that  we  find  the  remaining  Christians 
complaining  of  the  destruction  of  the  churches  and  other 
vexatory  measures.  The  large  Jewish  minority  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  change,  and  managed  to  secure  a  high 
percentage  of  the  increased  national  prosperity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  details  of  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  Andalusia  under  the  Emirate  of  Cordova, 
since  they  are  well-known  and  incontrovertible.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  analyse  their  component  elements, 
concerning  which  serious  misconceptions  have  been  often 
prevalent. 

Three  elements  combined  to  form  the  Moslem  culture 
of  Spain.  The  first  was  the  indigenous  Andalusian  tradi¬ 
tion  of  arts  and  crafts.  The  second  was  the  inspiration 
and  unifying  force  of  Islam  in  the  full  vigour  of  its  youth. 
The  third  was  the  genius  of  the  Arab  leaders  for  the  affairs 
of  government  and  business. 

It  is,  I  hope,  not  necessary  to  point  out  that  no  element 
of  this  civilisation  was  derived,  or  could  possibly  have 
been  derived,  from  Morocco.  Such  traces  of  civilisation 
as  existed  in  Morocco  in  the  VUIth  century  were  similar 
to  those  of  Spain,  but  inferior  in  every  respect.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Spain  from 
Morocco  by  the  Moslem  invasion  was  a  certain  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  Berber  stock  ;  this  may  have  led  to  an  invigoration 
of  the  Spanish  population,  but  certainly  did  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  spirit  of  anarchic  individualism  which  was 
eventually  to  ruin  Moslem  Spain. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  labour  the  point.  The  Arabs 
had  had  no  developed  civilisation  in  Arabia.  The  only 
assets  which  they  brought  with  them  from  that  country, 
besides  their  religion*  and  their  language,  were  their  bodies 
and  their  souls.  Strong  bodies,  hardened  in  the  furnace 
of  the  Arabian  climate  ;  emotional  souls  which  had  never 
in  the  times  of  Ignorance  been  submitted  to  any  external 
discipline  but  that  imposed  by  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
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of  their  fellows  and  by  the  circumstances  of  a  primitive 
yet  spacious  way  of  life  which  found  permanent  expression 
in  the  perfecting  of  the  Arab  language,  at  once  so  elabo¬ 
rate  and  so  naive,  a  potent  instrument  of  spiritual  con¬ 
quest1.  These  were  the  forces  which  were  welded  together 
by  the  glowing  fire  of  the  religious  clairvoyance  of  the 
Prophet,  and  moulded  by  the  discipline  of  Islam.  So 
that  the  anarchic  tendencies  of  the  Arabs,  which  find  their 
clearest  expression  in  the  complete  refractoriness  of  the 
nomadic  tribes  to  what  is  called  “  progress  ”,2  were  largely 
subordinated  to  the  civilising  faculties  which  were  clearly 
in  evidence  in  the  political  and  commercial  skill  of  the 
great  families  of  Mecca.  The  Arab  nation  thus  formed, 
while  entirely  without  Western  love  of  organisation  and 
progress  for  their  own  sake,  was  perfectly  willing  to  adopt 
all  the  western  instruments  of  material  well-being,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  were  regarded  simply  as  useful  tools  or 
amusing  playthings3.  Thus,  when  this  new  spirit  began 
to  work  upon  the  congenial  medium  of  the  Andalusian 
craftsman,  there  was  produced  the  characteristic  Moslem 
Spanish  civilisation,  whose  architectural  monuments,  for 
example,  whether  or  not  wc  care  to  speak  of  a  specific 
Arab  art,  were  determined  in  their  main  outlines  as  in  most 
of  their  details  by  the  peculiar  needs,  customs  and  point  of 
view  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Arab  rule  in  Spain  was  favoured  by  certain  quite  ex¬ 
traneous  events  such  as  the  usurpation  of  the  Beni  el 
‘Abbas  and  the  consequent  formation  of  the  independent 
Emirate  of  Cordoba  under  a  representative  of  the  Beni 
Omeyya.  This  attracted  to  Spain  a  great  many  of  the 
best  Arab  families,  of  those  whose  talents  had  contributed 
so  largely  to  the  formation  of  an  Arab  empire.  At  the 
same  time  the  independence  of  the  Emirate  of  Cordoba 
was  naturally  a  source  of  pride  to  the  native  Andalusians. 
To  a  much  lesser  extent,  the  establishment  of  the  Idrisian 

(1)  The  most  striking  means  by  which  this  instrument  wa;  applied 
was  the  Koranic  School  the  degree  of  whose  elimination  from  a  modern 
Moslem  country  is  the  exact  measure  of  its  degree  of  abandonment  of 
Islamic  .and  Arabic  universal  ideals  and  of  its  adoption  of  modern  egotis¬ 
tic  nationalism. 

(2)  To  which  lbn  Khaldun  refers  in  the  often  quoted  and  sometimes 
misapplied  passage  of  his  Moqaddima. 

(3)  This  trait,  exaggerated  in  a  time  of  decadence,  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  squandering  (from  T895  onward)  of  the  last  resources  of  the 
Moroccan  Empire,  during  the  reign  of  Mulay  Abd  el  4  Aziz,  upon  an 
taordinary  collection  of  toys  m  the  form  of  recent  European  inventions, 
(jewelled  cameras,  mo  or  boats,  billiard  tables,  bicycles  and  so  forth). 
There  is  a  full  account  in  Mr.  W.B.  Harris5  book  “  Morocco  that  wft$,” 
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dynasty  in  Morocco  had  similar  happy  results  upon  the 
southern  shore. 

The  Emirate  of  Cordoba  lasted  for  about  three  hundred 
years  (755-1031).  The  history  of  its  collapse  is  part  of 
the  history  of  the  general  weakening  of  Islam  ;  and  was 
due  primarily,  as  Ibn  Khaldun  points  out,  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  Arab  ruling  classes  and  the  assumption  of  power  by 
Berber  and  native  Spanish  converts,  whose  tendency  to 
anarchic  individualism  triumphed  over  the  common 
interest.  Thus  the  history  of  the  Califatc  of  Cordoba  is 
in  part  the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  Arab  aristocracy 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Emirate  to  keep  control  of  the 
influential  and  much  more  numerous  indigenous  Moslem 
population1.  Finally,  consumed  by  internecine  quarrels, 
and  no  longer  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abroad, 
the  Arab  nobles  were  forced  to  abandon  their  influence  to 
the  central  government  in  Cordoba.  This  itself  became  a 
partially  internationalised  institution,  reminiscent  of 
Byzantium,  and  when  it  was  no  longer  alternately  rest¬ 
rained  and  supported  by  an  independent  nobility,  suddenly 
collapsed.  From  this  time  onward  there  was  a  fairly 
complete  fusion  of  the  various  races  which  composed  Mos¬ 
lem  Spain. 

The  Emirs  of  Cordoba  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  neglecting 
the  focus  of  Christian  revolt  in  the  mountains  of  the  North¬ 
west  where  Celtic  influence  was  strong  and  Islam  had  never 
taken  root.  This  enabled  several  little  Christian  kingdoms 
to  come  into  being  and  to  sustain  a  rather  fanciful  claim 
to  be  the  inheritors  of  an  unbroken  Visigothic  tradition, 
and  the  true  representatives  of  the  native  Spanish.  In 
Moslem  Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  was  well 
aware  of  the  danger  of  the  spread  of  fanaticism  amongst 
either  the  Moslem  or  the  Christian  population.  Thus 
El  liakem  ben  Hisham  in  SI  4  expelled  from  Cordoba 
21,000  families  of  native  Spanish  Moslems  whose  fanatic¬ 
ism  was  imperilling  the  tolerant  Arab  regime2.  Eight 

(1)  Rising  of  native  Moslem  Spanish  against  Arab  government  in 
Cordoba  814  (mentioned  below),  -Toledo  807,  834  etc.,  in  Seville  886. 

(2)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Kmir  l'-l  Hakera  ben  Hisham. 
said  to  the  fanatic  who  continued  to  insult  him  to  his  face  “  You  think 
that  God  bids  you  hate  me  :  well,  1  think  that  lie  bids  me  pardon  you.” 
And  to  the  Vizier  who,  by  a  breach  of  trust,  handed  over  to  him  a  rebel 
after  he  had  been  hidden  for  a  year  in  the  house  of  a  Jew,  “  What,  this 
Jew  had  such  respect  for  piety  and  learning  in  a  man  of  a  different  re¬ 
ligion  that  he  risked  his  life,  and  all  that  is  most  precious  to  him,  to 
protect  him  :  and  do  you  wish  to  make  me  use  again  a  severity  which  I 
regret  ?  Go,  and  never  appear  before  me  again.”  A  very  good  example 
of  the  spirit  of  thte  Arab  government  of  Cordoba. 
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thousand  families  of  these  exiles  settled  in  Morocco  in  the 
newly-founded  (808)  Idrisian  capital  of  Fez  and  are  the  first 
striking  example  of  that  spread  of  Spanish  civilisation  in 
Morocco  which  was  one  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  const¬ 
ant  interchange  of  travellers,  officials  and  merchandise 
between  the  two  shores  of  the  straits  of  Gibraltar. 

In  the  absence  of  any  statistics,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  any  assurance' either  the  total  population  of  Spain 
under  the  Emirate  of  Cordoba,  or  the  proportion  between 
the  different  races.  But  from  the  fact  mentioned  above, 
that  in  the  year  814,  only  108  years  after,  the  conquest,  it 
was  possible  to  expel  from  the  capital  21,000  indigenous 
Moslem  families  (say  80,000  souls),  it  would  seem  that  the 
Spanish  Moslem  population  must  have  been  very  large 
even  at  the  seat  of  the  Arab  government,  where  moreover 
three  thousand  troops  of  the  five  thousand  who  formed  the 
Emir’s  body-guard  were  also  Spanish  Moslems.  In  Toledo 
which  had  been  the  Visigothic  capital  and  remained  a 
stronghold  of  Spanish  sentiment,  we  know  that  although  the 
population  was  chiefly  Moslem  it  contained  hardly  any 
Arab  or  Berber  elements,  and  indeed  would  not  readily 
tolerate  the  appointment  of  an  Arab  as  governor.  Only 
in  certain  country  districts  were  Arabs  or  Berbers  in  a 
majority.  As  a  rough  estimate,  we  may  suggest  that  three- 
fifths  of  the  population  were  converted  Spanish,  one-fifth 
Christian  Spanish  and  the  remaining  fifth  Arab  or  Berber. 
Even  this  estimate  should,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be 
reduced  in  the  ease  of  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  who  perhaps 
did  not  form  a  tenth  or  even  a  twentieth  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation. 

In  the  first  days  of  the  conquest,  the  chief  offices  were 
naturally  in  the  hands  of  Arabs  or  Arab-trained  Berbers. 
As  early  as  755,  however,  we  find  that  the  Arab  gover¬ 
nor’s  most  trusted  adviser  was  a  Spanish  convert  and  from 
that  time  onward  we  frequently  find  Spanish  Moslems  occu¬ 
pying  high  posts.  The  Arabs  called  the  converts  the 
Muwalladun  or  “  adopted  sons  ”,  a  name  which  in  itself 
indicates  that  they  were  not  regarded  as  slaves  or  treated 
with  scorn  in  the  fashion  which  nearly  all  modern  writers 
(repeating  a  rhetorical  exaggeration  of  Dozy)  would  have 
us  believe.1  The  history  of  Moslem  jule  in  Spain  is  the 

(1)  Thus  the  Cambridge  Medieval  History,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  414,  states 
that  “the  position  of  these  renegades  was  uneasy. ..  .socially  tnSy 
were  r  ckoned  as  slaves  and  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  Yet  fifteen  lines  lower  on  the  same  page  it  is  casually  mentioned 
that  a  “  renegade  ”  was  appointed  to  the  highly  important  post  of 
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history  of  the  gradual  capitulation  of  the  Arab  elements 
before  the  growing  influence  of  the  Spanish  Moslems  ; 
in  Saragossa  there  was,  as  early  as  788,  an  independent 
Visigothic  Moslem  dynasty,  the  Beni  Cast.  But  since  it 
was  the  Arab  Emirate  controlled  by  a  free  Arab  aristocracy 
(whose  feuds  were  the  bloody  equivalent  of  our  modern 
political  strife)  that  was  the  foundation  of  Moslem  rule  in 
Spain,  the  gradual  weakening  ’of  this,  system  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  steady  weakening  of  Moslem  power  in  Spain  : 
for  the  indigenous  elements,  though  profoundly  Arabized 
and  Islamized,  never  produced  men  of  the  calibre  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  first  century. 

Even  the  two  great  Berber  Empires  of  the  1 1th  and 
12th  centuries  are  only  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
in  spite  of  their  temporary  revival  of  Moslem  power. 
Yusuf  ben  Tashfin  was  indeed  a  pattern  of  antique  virtue 
worthy  of  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet  and  of  the  gene¬ 
ration  that  succeeded  them.1  Ilis  successors,  however, 
and  still  more  their  supporters,  fell  far  short  of  his  stand¬ 
ard,  nor  did  the  Almoravides  at  any  time  possess  the  tole¬ 
rant  and  politic  spirit  of  the  great  Meccans.  Thus  they 
antagonised  the  intelligent  Andalusian  population  and, 
to  say  the  least,  did  nothing  to  eonciliate  the  still  influ¬ 
ential  Christian  population.  It  is  probably  true  that  the 
little  Andalusian  princes  whom  they  swept  away  were 
corrupt  and  self-seeking,  yet  any  successful  resistance  to 
the  Christians  could  only  come  from  the  eo-operation  of  all 
the  Moslem  elements.  It  even  seems  at  this  time  that  the 
Spanish  Moslems  had  a  certain  fellow-feeling  with  their 
Christian  neighbours  in  respect  of  these  Berbers  from  over 
the  sea. 

Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  Berber  empire  was,  for  the 
first  time,  to  displace  the  centre  of  Moslem  culture  from 
Spain  towards  the  much  more  backward  Morocco.  This 
certainly  resulted  in  an  increase  of  Moslem  influence  on 
the  southern  shore  ;  but  at  the  cost  of  withdrawing  valu¬ 
able  elements  from  what  may  almost  be  called  the  mother- 
country  (Andalusia).  It  was,  by  preparing  a  place  of 
refuge  behind  the  sea,  to  lead  the  way  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  main  position ;  which  came  to  be  regarded,  as  it 

Governor  of  Toledo :  while  the  embassy  of  the  “  renegade  ”  Khalid 
from  the  governor  to  AJbderrahman  had  been  mentioned  two  pages 
before'  ! 

„  (])  Dozy’s  strictures  on  the  Almoravides  are  exaggerated.  See 
Codera  “  Decadencia  de  los  Almoravides”.  Codera  points  out  that  the 
Almoravide  coins  are  of  much  better  workmanship  than  those  in  use 
before  this  time. 
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had  been  by  the  Omayyad  Calif  Omar  ben  ‘Abd  el  ‘Aziz  in 
the  early  days  of  the  conquest,  as  merely  a  perilous  outpost 
of  the  Moslem  world.  Thus  Ibn  Khaldun  (1332-1406) 
writes  that  “  the  Andalusian  shore  was  from  the  first  days 
of  the  conquest  the  outpost  of  Islam,  wherein  was  the 
Moslem’s  holy  war  and  their  bulwark,  the  stairway  by 
which  they  climbed  to  martyrdom  and  their  path  to  eternal 
felicity  :  they  lived  ip  that  territory  as  upon  red  hot  stones, 
between  the  fang  and  the' claw  of  the  wild  beasts  of  infidels 
whose  nations  abounded  in  their  proximity  on  every  side, 
while  they  themselves  were  cut  off  by  the  sea  from  their 
brother  Moslems.”  This  is  the  language  Of  a  period  whose 
utmost  hope  was  to  preserve  the  Moroccan  shore  for  Islam, 
and  which  dared  not  remember  that  in  the  words  of  another 
Arab  historian — “  From  the  beginning  Andalusia  was  the 
head  of  the  two  Shores.”1 

Thus  the  collapse  of  the  Almohade  Empire  (battle  of 
Las  Navas  1212)  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  capture  of 
Cordoba  (1236)  and  Seville  (1248).  which  left  no  inde¬ 
pendent  Moslem  State  in  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
little  Sultanate  of  Granada  which  survived,  under  an 
Arab  dynasty  in  a  state  of  vassaldom  to  Castile,  until  1492. 

From  the  overthrow  of  the  Califate  of  Cordoba  to  that 
of  the  Sultanate  of  Granada  is  a  period  of  about  500  years, 
during  which  Spain,  which  in  50  years  had  become  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  Moslem  country,  was  gradually  reconverted. 
Though  it  thus  became  Christian  ten  times  as  slowly 
as  it  had  become  Moslem,  and  though  great  numbers  of 
Moslems  emigrated  after  each  serious  loss  rather  than 
remain  under  Christian  government,  yet  on  the  whole  the 
Christianisation  was  caused  by  the  same  process  as  the 
Islamisation,  that  is  by  the  conversion  of  the  indigenous 
population,  aided  by  the  same  peculiar  racial  and  psycho¬ 
logical  characteristics.  There  was,  however,  a  much  greater 
degree  of  compulsion  in  the  second  process.  The  increas¬ 
ing  supremacy  of  the  Christians  was  marked  by  a  steady 
decrease  of  tolerance.  In  the  first  three  centuries  of 
Moslem  rule  in  Spain,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  intercourse 
between  certain  members  of  the  two  religions.  Inter¬ 
marriage  was  not  infrequent,  at  least  in  the  princely  families 
concerning  which  alone  we  have  information.  A  great 
many  Spanish  Christians  talked  Arabic  and  admired  Arab 
literature  ;  many  of  the  officials  at  the  court  of  Cordoba 

— - -  mt 

(1)  Ibn  Idhari  el  Marrakshi  circa  1250  A.D.  From  the  phrase  “  The 
land  of  Andalus  and  the  land  of  the  Shore  ”  which  occurs  in  the 
pawd  el  Qirtas  and  which  I  have  taken  as  the  title  of  this  artifcle. 
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knew  the  Romance  dialect.1  In  the  XHIth  century, 
St.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile  and  conqueror  of  Seville, 
used  to  sign  his  name  in  Arabic  and  took  pleasure  in  the 
company  of  Arab  savants.  But  by  the  XVth  and  XVIth 
centuries  there  is  almost  complete  intolerance,  accompanied 
by  an  astonishing  ignorance  of  Islam,  which  leads  up  to  the 
order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  “  Morisco  ”  population  in 
161ft.2  This  growth  of  intolerance,  which  is  noticeable  upon 
the  Moslem  side  as  well  as  the’  Christian,  is  a  problem 
of  world  history  ;  in  Spain  it  was  certainly  intensified  by  the 
influence  of  French  monks,  particularly  from  the  reformed 
monasteries  of  Cluny  and  Cister.  The  crusading  spirit 
passed  from  northern  Europe  to  Spain,  whose  inhabitants, 
however,  having  much  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Islam, 
were  slow  to  develop  the  characteristic  crusading  outlook 
as  we  find  it  in  St.  Ferdinand’s  contemporary,  St.  Louis, 
King  of  France. 

A  recent  publication  of  the  Protectorate  Government 
of  Morocco,  entitled  “  Les  grandes  Etapes  de  l’histoire  du 
Maroe3”  states  that  “  For  more  than  eight  centuries  the 
Moroccans  possessed  a  part  of  Spain.”  In  accordance 
with  this  remarkable  statement  (which  must  have  been 
arrived  at  by  translating  the  Spanish  word  “  Moro  ”  as 
“  Moroccan,”  instead  of  as  “  Moslem  ”  which  is  its  true 
significance)  we  should,  I  suppose,  regard  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spanish  Moslems  in  1610  as  the  departure  from  Spain 
of  the  last  of  the  “  Moroccans”.  Nothing  would  be  more 
misleading.  Of  course  there  were  amongst  the  exiles  a 
certain  number  of  families  of  Arab  or  Berber  descent, 
modified  by  the  Moslem  custom  of  intermarriage  with 
women  of  the  country  and  with  slave-women.  But  the 
majority  were  of  a  stock  in  which  the  various  racial  ele¬ 
ments  liad  long  been  fused.  If  we  examine  the  story  of 
Ricote,  the  expelled  “  Morisco  ”,  in  the  contemporary  work 
of  Cervantes’  Don  Quixote,  we  find  that  Ricote,  though  he 
speaks  of  the  Moslem  Spanish  as  his  “  nation  ”,  has  no 
idea  that  his  “  nation  ”  is  anything  but  Spanish  or  that 
there  is  anything  but  his  religion  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  neighbour  Sancho  Panza. 


(1)  Espana  Musulmana  by  B.  Gonzale  z  Palencia.  p.  116  Barcelona 
1925. 

»  (2)  A  Morisco  is  a  Spanish  Moslem  who  has  been  ordered  officially 
to  become  a  Christian. 

(8)  Editions  dn  Bulletin  de  V Enseignement  Public  du  Maroc, 
Mars  1921  No.  29  Paris,  1925,  page  74, 
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“  It  seems  to  me  ”  Ricote  is  made  to  say,  reflecting  no 
doubt  the  sentiments  of  Cervantes  himself,  that  is  of  a 
humane  and  thoughtful  Christian  Spaniard  of  the  day, 
“  that  it  was  divine  inspiration  which  moved  his  Majesty  to 
take  that  daring  resolution  ’* — of  expelling  the  Moriscos — 
“  Not  that  we  were  all  guilty1,  for  there  are  among  us  true 
and  steadfast  Christians  ;  but  they  are  a  small  proportion 
and  cannot  make  headway ‘against  the  rest.  It  would  not 
therefore  have  been  wise  to  leave  the  serpent  in  our  midst, 
to  bring  up  enemies  in  the  home.  At  last,  then,  we  were, 
perfectly  justly,  punished  with  exile  ;  a  mild  and  humane 
punishment  as  it  seems  to  some,  but  not  to  us,  to  whom 
nothing  could  be  more  terrible.  Wherever  we  are,  we 
weep  for  Spain  ;  which  is,  after  all,  our  birthplace  and  our 
home  (patria  natural).  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  welcome 
which  our  misfortune  merits  ;  more  particularly  in  Barbary 
and  those  parts  of  Africa  where  we  hoped  to  be  received 
and  welcomed,  we  are  most  outraged  and  ill-treated2 *.” 

Ili cote’s  attitude  to  religion  is  typical ;  his  decision  to 
become  Christian  is,  one  suspects,  chiefly  due  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  of  remaining  a  Moslem,  .though  he  expresses 
himself  with  characteristic  Spanish  dignity.  “  In  short, 
Sancho,  I  know  for  certain- that  my  daughter  Ricota  and 
my  wife  Franeisea  Ricota  are  Catholic  Christians  ;  and 
although  I  am  not  so  sure  about  myself,  still  I  am  more  of 
a  Christian  than  a  Moor  ”  (i.r.  Moslem)  “  and  I  pray  to 
God  constantly  to  open  my  eyes  and  teach  me  how  to 
serve  Him  best5.” 

On  the  material  side,  the  emigration  of,  it  is  said, 
perhaps  a  million  persons  in  the  course  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  put  a  serious  strain  upon  the  economic  system 
of  the  country  ;  though  complaints  seem  chiefly  to  have 
come  from  the  great  nobles  who  depended  upon  Moslem 
labour  for  the  working  of  their  vast  estates  upon  the  East 
coast4.  It  is  however  not  possible  to  attribute  solely  or 
even  chiefly  to  this  cause  the  subsequent  economic  distress 

(1)  of  remaining  Moslems  after  being  ordered  to  become  Christians  ! 

(2)  D.  Q.  II.  Ch.  LIV. 

(8)  The  Christian  Chroniclers  of  the  middle  ages  reserve  the  name 
“  Spain  ”  (Hispania)  for  the  Moslem  territories,  referring  to  the 
Northern  territories  as  Castile,  Aragon,  etc.  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
should  remember  also  that  the  language  spe»ken  in  Spain  to-day  is 
officially  spoken  of  as  Castilian  not  Spanish :  from  one  point  of  view 
the  history  of  Spain  since  the  fall  of  Granada,  is  the  history  of  Castilian 
(i.e.  Celt-Iberian)  domination  over  Iberia  proper. 

(4)  One  of  the  happiest  features  of  Moslem  rule  had  been  the  break¬ 

ing  up  and  disappearance  of  these  estates. 
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of  Spain  ;  it  was  due  primarily  to  the  tremendous  effort  of 
colonising  Central  and  South  America  and  to  the  unceasing 
wars  for  the  maintenance  of  dynastic  claims  in  which 
Spain  as  a  country  had  no  direct  interest.  Moreover  the 
economic  loss  was  more  than  compensated,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Christian  government,  by  the  increased  internal  security 
at  a  time  when  a  Moslem  revival  in  the  West  seemed  a 

quite  probable  result. of  Turkish  successes  in  the  East. 

» 

It  is  indeed  very  doubtful  whether  an  exhausted  Spain 
would  in  the  XVIIIth  and  XIXth  centuries  have  been  in 
any  way  helped  by  the  presence  of  a  subject  Moslem 
population,  quartered  probably  in  wretched  suburbs  upon 
the  outskirts  of  the  Christian  towns.  Moreover  the  great 
pressure  put  upon  the  Moslems  caused  the  conversion  and 
rapid  absorption  of  many  more  than  were  driven  into 
exile. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  that  the  Moroccans 
can  at  no  time  (except  possibly  under  the  Almoravide  and 
Almohndc  Empires)1  be  said  to  have  possessed  Spain  ;  and 
that  they  at  no  time  whatever  introduced  any  civilisation 
from  Morocco  into  Spain.  On  the  contrary  it  was  native 
Spanish  who  first  developed  agriculture  around  Fez  ;  it 
was  with  Andalusian  workmen  and  engineers  that  Yusef 
ben  Tashfin  about  1070  installed  the  still  existing  type  of 
hydraulic  mill  of  Fez  ;  and  it  was  with  the  aid  of  architects 
from  Spain  that  Ya‘qub  el  Mansur  about  1170  built  the 
famous  Kutubia  tower  at  Marrakesh  and  the  Hassan 
tower  at  Rabat.  These  facts  were  well-known  to  the 
Arab  historians  and  statesmen.  El  Maqqari  in  his  history 
“  The  perfumed  breeze  from  the  green  bough  of  Andalus”, 
quotes  the  following  passage  from  a  certain  Ibn  Ghalib 
who  is  probably  a  writer  who  flourished  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Xlth  century  A.D.2 

“  Africa  may  be  said  to  have  derived  its  present  wealth 
and  importance  and  its  extent  of  commerce  from  Andalusi¬ 
ans  settling  in  it.  For  when  God  was  pleased  to  send 
down  on  their  country  the  last  disastrous  civil  war, 
thousands  of  its  inhabitants  of  all  classes  and  professions 
sought  a  refuge  on  these  shores  and  spread  over  Mogreb 

(1)  These  were  certainly  Empires  founded  by  Moroccan  Berbers  :  yet 
their  government  was  A  raj)  in  language  and,  as  far  as  Berber  fanaticism 
and  ignorance  permitted,  in  spirit  also.  Moreover  they  were  military 
occupations  rather  than  the  imposition  of  a  government  differing  in 
race  or  character. 

(2)  Author  of  “  The  contentment  of  the  soul  in  the  history  of 

illustrious  blind  men  born  in  Andalus”,  * 
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el  Aqsa  and  Africa  proper,  settling  wherever  they  found 
comfort  or  employment.  Labourers  and  country  people 
took  to  the  same  occupations  which  they  had  left  in 
Andalus — they  formed  intimacy  with  the  inhabitants, 
assisted  them  in  their  agricultural  labours,  discovered 
springs,  and  made  them  available  for  the  irrigation  of  their 
fields,  planted  trees,  introduced  water-mills,  and  other 
useful  inventions  .The  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  being 

for  the  most  part  well-educated  people  and  being  versed  in 
all  the  branches  of  learning  and  polite  literature,  soon 
made  themselves  conspicuous  and  known  at  court  or  in 
the  chief  towns  where  they  settled.  They  filled  posts  of 
distinction  in  the  State  and  were  appointed  to  the  charges 
of  vizirs,  katibs,  governors  of  provinces  and  districts, 
tax-collectors  and  other  offices  under  government,  so  that 
there  was  no  district  in  Africa  wherein  some  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  authorities  were  not  Andalusians. 

“  But  it  Avas  in  the  class  of  operatives  and  workmen  in  all 
sorts  of  handicrafts  that  Africa  derived  the  most  advant¬ 
age  from  the  tide  of  emigration  setting  towards  its  shores. 
It  is  well-known  that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Andalusians 
many  of  the  trades  which  arc  now  in  a  flourishing  state 
were  hardly  known  in  Africa,  and  that  in  activity  and 
dexterity  the  emigrants  (from  Andalusia)  ranked  far  above 
the  native  workmen. . .  .these  being  notorious  facts,  which 
none  but  the  ignorant  or  the  ill-intentioned  could  deny1.” 

This  passage  is  confirmed  by  Ibn  Said  (1214-1286  A.D.) 
who  states  it  to  be  equally  true  of  his  own  epoch, 
quoting  as  particular  examples  of  Andalusian  influence  the 
prosperity  of  Marrakesh  and  Tunis.  He  especially  warns 
the  reader  against  thinking  that  Ibn  Ghalib’s  statement  is 
in  any  way  exaggerated,  quoting  the  verse  : 

“  If  they  saw  Leila  they  would  believe  in  her  beauty 
and  say,  Verily  we  fell  short  in  our  praise.” 

It  is  then  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  whatever  civili¬ 
sation  was  introduced  into  Morocco  from  the  time  of 
departure  of  the  Romans  till  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Protectorate  in  1912  was  the  work  of  the  Spanish, 
it  being  of  course  understood  that  the  Moslem  not  the 
Christian  Spanish  are  meant,  and  that  the  work  was  done, 
if  not  under  Arab  leadership,  at  any  rate  in  an  Arab  form. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  two  great 
Berber  Empires  was,  paradoxically  enough,  to  draw  civilis¬ 
ing  elements  from  Spain  and  so  to  increase  Moslem  and 


(1)  El  Maqqari.  Tr.  Gayangos.  Vol.  I,  p.  118, 
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Arab  influence  throughout  Morocco.  This  process  was 
maintained  by  the  emigration  of  Moslems  from  Spain 
during  the  domination  of  the  succeeding  Berber  dynasty, 
the  Beni  Merin,  whose  magnificent  monuments  in  Fez 
(e.g.  Medrasa  of  Abu  ‘Inan,  etc.)  and  elsewhere  are  some  of 
the  finest  extant  specimens  of  Spanish- Arab  architecture. 

The  two  dynasties  which  succeeded  the  Beni  Mertn, 
the  Sa‘dian  and  the  Aluwiyin  fa  representative  of  the 
latter  of  which  is  still,  under  the  French  Protectorate,  the 
nominal  ruler  of  Morocco)  were  families  claiming  Sherifian 
descent  who  came  into  power  on  a  programme  of  restora¬ 
tion  of  things  Arabic  and  Islamic.  In  this  they  were 
greatly  helped  by  the  influx  of  Spanish  Moslems,  whose 
expulsion  from  Spain  was  thus  a  positive  benefit  to  Islam. 
For  it  was  the\  who  strengthened  the  Moslem  government 
of  Morocco,  at  a  time  when  Christian  Spain  and  Portugal 
(Battle  of  Elksar  el  KebTr  1578)  and  even  England 
(Tangier  1661 — 1684)  were  threatening  to  overrun  the 
'country;  and  enabled  it,  though  remote  from  the  main 
stream  of  Islam,  to  keep  its  independence  right  on  into 
the  XXth  century,  by  which  time  the  age  of  religious 
intolerance  had  passed  and  its  permanent  acquisition  to 
Islam  may  be  said  to  have  been  beyond  doubt.  The 
immigrants  helped  also  to  repel  the  threatened  Turkish 
invasions  and  thus  preserved  to  Moroccan  town  civilisa¬ 
tion  an  Arab  character  which  Egypt  and  Algiers  lost. 

The  Sherifian  government  of  Morocco,  then,  was  never 
a  national  government  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
and  still  less  a  Berber  government.  It  was,  and  is,  an 
instrument  for  Islamising  and  Arabising  the  congerie  of 
Berber  tribes  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
population  of  Morocco.  In  spirit  and  methods  it  is  the 
heir  of  the  Arab  Califate  of  Cordoba ;  its  power  is  based 
Upon  the  town  population,  chiefly  of  Spanish  Moslem 
origin,  over  whom  alone  its  authority  in  times  of  weakness 
is  at  all  effective.  In  its  personnel,  also,  there  predominate 
the  Spanish  Moslems  ;  who  are  indeed  the  only  people 
whom  we  may  properly  call  Moors.  Thus  the  Christian  or 
agnostic  power,  which  has  in  recent  years  assumed  the 
effective  government  of  nine-tenths  of  Morocco,  is  com¬ 
pelled,  by  loyalty  to  its  undertaking  to  aid  the  Sultan  in 
his  Government,  to  join  in  the  secular  task  of  Islamising 
and  Arabising  the  Berber  inhabitants  of  Morocco  ;  when 
it  would  suit  its  policy  much  better  to  spread  amongst 
them  its  own  culture  and  its  own  language  and  even  to 
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some  slight  extent  to  encourage  the  idea  of  a  Berber 
nationalism. 

On  the  Northern  Shore,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  of 
formation  of  a  nationality  has  long  since  been  completed. 
Modern  Spain,  though  marked  by  great  regional  diver  - 
gences,  is  as  clearly  marked  a  national  and  cultural  unit  as 
Germany  or  France.  The  Spanish  nation  is,  however, 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  that  it  has  been  formed 
not  by  purely  Roman  and  Christian  influences,  as  has 
every  other  European  nation,  but  by  an  alternation  of 
Christian  and  Moslem  influence,  not  imposed  from  without 
but  of  spontaneous  inward  growth,  it  is  the  thousand 
and  one  Eastern  and  Arab  elements  in  Spanish  character 
which,  though  almost  imperceptible  separately,  give  Spain 
that  unique  character  amongst  the  European  nations 
which  is  immediately  apparent  to  the  most  casual  traveller. 

Lastly,  if,  in  view  of  these  considerations,  we  regard 
the  recent  war  in  the  Rif,  or  Spanish  Zone  of  Morocco,  we 
shall  not  see  it  primarily  as  a  war  of  Moslem  against 
Christian  or  of  a  primitive  people  against  a  civilised,  but 
ratheras  an  episodein  the  age-long  process  of  the  unification 
of  the  Land  of  the  Two  Shores — a  land  whose  European 
northern  territories  form  with  the  African  southern  terri¬ 
tories  a  geographic  and  psychological  unit  in  which  the 
two  great  religious  forces  of  the  Mediterranean  world  have 
greater  possibilities,  as  fanaticism  is  forgotten  and  common 
interests  are  remembered,  of  fruitful  and  harmonious 
co-operation  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 


Nevill  Barbour. 
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BOMBAY  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  AURANGZEB 

Introduction. 

Aurangzkb’s  dealings  with  the  East  India  Company 
have  not  been  thoroughly  or  objectively  analysed.  A 
number  of  writers  have  no  doubt  discussed  the  subject  in 
brochures  whose  value  and  originality  are  undoubted.  It 
would,  however,  be  true  to  say  that  a  large  amount  of 
printed  material  in  the  British  Museum  awaits  the 
labours  of  the  researcher.  The  material  is  of  varying 
degrees  of  importance,  and  the  worker  must  thread  his 
way  cautiously  through  the  mouldy  and  musty  pamphlets 
and  greasy  manuscripts.  The  controversial  material  on 
the  East  India  Company  from  1689  is  so  vast  and  almost 
forbidding  that  none  but  a  hardened  and  seasoned  veteran 
can  sit  patiently  at  his  desk  and  evolve  order  out  of  the 
welter  of  confusion,  contradiction  and  crotchets.  Aur- 
angzeb’s  war  with  the  Company  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  war  was  short,  but  sharp,  and  the  Company 
had  to  accept  a  Furman  which  no  unprejudiced  individual 
would  have  hesitated  to  call  humiliating.  These  were  the 
expressions  which  the  Company’s  opponents  employed  in 
describing  the  Furman.  The  English  nation,  said  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  Company’s  monopoly,  had  been  dis¬ 
honoured  by  the  war.  The  Company  retorted  by  resorting 
to  methods  which  are  euphemistically  described  as  diplom¬ 
atic.  “  Such”,  said  Sir  Josiah  Childe,  “  hath  been  God’s 
blessing  upon  the  Company’s  arms,  tlicir  unavoidable 
necessity  and  the  righteous  cause  of  the  English  nation 
in  those  parts  of  the  world,  and  a  truce  concluded  upon 
such  honourable  terms  that  if  a  blank  had  been  delivered 
to  the  Company  in  England  to  write  down  their  own  terms 
they  would  not  have  desired  more  than  is  granted  to 
them  by  the  said  articles”.  This  is  truly  the  language  of 
hyperbole,  when  we  consider  the  submissive,  almost 
servile,  letter  addressed  to  Aurangzeb.  Readers  who  are 
desirous  of  pursuing  this  matter  farther,  should  go  through 
the  pamphlets  and  broadsides  comprised  in  the  collection 
in.  the  British  Museum  numbered  as  816.  M.  11;  The 
Harleian  MSS.,  numbers  4753,  5101,  6245  contain  a  wealth 
of  material  ;  while  the  Rawlinson  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  throw  further  light  on  a  most  interesting  subject, 
0* 
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References  may  also  be  made  here  to  my  work  entitled, 
Sources  for  the  History  of  British  India  in  the  XVIlth 
century.  I  should  have  liked  to  cite  a  number  of  pamph¬ 
lets,  but  this  would  take  up  too  much  space,  and  I  have 
contented  myself  with  giving  the  necessary  references. 
The  period  dealt  with  here  is  of  profound  significance  to 
the  student  of  British  Indian  history.  It  is  pertinent  to 
point  out  here  that  the  flowery  style  of  Sir  William  Hunter 
is  partly  responsible  for  the  curious  notion  that  Sir  Josiah 
Childe  was  the  first  person  who  wished  to  establish  British 
Dominion  in  India.  Sir  Josiah  Childe’ s  despatches  quoted 
below  show  that  his  conception  of  British  Dominion  was 
radically  different  from  that  which  the  glowing  and  pas¬ 
sionate  imagination  of  Rudyard  Kipling  has  conceived. 
His  object  was  trade.  But  trade  without  security  is 
impossible.  Hence  he  wanted  a  few  towns  which  could 
he  fortified  and  garrisoned.  This  would  protect  English 
trade  from  the  attacks  of  Indian  powers.  This  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  policy.  Upon  this  a  most 
imposing  edifice  has  been  built ;  and  songs  have  been 
sung  by  impatient  zealots  in  which  the  coming  of  the 
golden  age  is  picturesquely  described.  The  despatches 
reproduced  below  will  show  at  a  glance  how  unsubstantial 
these  theories  are. 

The  documents  trace  the  early  history  of  Bombay,  and 
fill  many  a  gap  in  the  published  works  of  the  period.  I 
have  given  a  summary  of  these  documents  in  the  beginning. 
Notes  have  been  added  at  the  end,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  follow  the  documents.  Appended  to  the  account  of 
Bombay  is  a  curious  manuscript,  which  I  hunted  out  in 
the  British  Museum.  It  does  not  deal  with  Bombay,  but, 
as  it  describes  a  phase  of  maritime  and  colonial  activity 
which  had  a  repercussion  on  the  growth  of  British  Colonies, 
I  have  found  it  convenient  to  include  it  in  this  series.  It 
will  appeal  alike  to  students  of  British  history  and  to 
those  who  are  studying  the  history  of  colonial  expansion. 

The  records  have  been  transcribed  from  the  principal 
archives  in  England,  but  they  are  by  no  means  complete. 
I  hope  to  fill  the  gap  when  I  find  time  and  opportunity. 

The  work  of  transcription  is  necessarily  arduous,  and 
requires  patient  handling.  I  am  obliged  to  my 
colleague  in  the  History  Department,  Mr.  Guruty  Venkata 
Rao,  m.  a.,  ll.  b.,  Lecturer  in  History  in  the  Allahabad 
University,  who  has  helped  me  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article  for  the  press. 


Shafaat  Ahmad  Khan. 
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Bombay  island  is  one  of  a  group  (called  Heptanesia 
by  Arrian)  lying  off  the  coast  of  Konkan.  It  came  into 
prominence  during  the  maritime  activities  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  on  the  Western  sea-board  of  India.  In  1532,  Nuno 
da  Cunha,  the  governor  of  Goa,  captured  Bassein  and  made 
the  islands  of  Mahim  and  Bombay  tributaries  to  the 
Portuguese  power.  Meanwhile  Sultan  Bahadur  of  Gujerat, 
apprehensive  of  the  aggression  of  the  Moghuls,  determined 
to  arm  himself  with  their  support.  Ordinarily  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  rulers  of  Gujerat 
were  hostile,  but  the  imminent  danger  from  the  Moghuls 
induced  Bahadur  Shah  to  take  this  step.  Accordingly, 
on  the  23rd  of  Dec.  1534,  a  treaty  was  signed  whereby 
he  “  gave  and  bequeathed  to  the  King  of  Portugal  from 
that  day  forth  and  for  ever  the  City  of  Bassein,  its  terri¬ 
tories,  islands,  and  seas,  with  all  its  revenues,  in  the  same 
way  as  he,  the  Sultan  Bahadur,  King  of  Gujerat,  held  them 
before,  provided  all  vessels  from  the  Kingdom  of  Gujerat 
bound  for  the  Red  Sea  should  first  call  at  Bassein  for 
passes  and  on  return  voyage  call  there  again  in  order  to 
pay  duties  under  penalty  and  risk  of  seizure.”1 

Thus  ‘  Heptanesia  ’  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  and  became  a  bone  of  contention  among  the  rival 
powers  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguese  failed  to  make  full  use  of  the  strategical 
position  of  these  islands.  Owing  to  their  religious  bigotry 
and  limited  financial  resources,  they  could  not  develop 
these  islands  into  a  commercial  and  military  centre  as  the 
English  did  when  they  passed  into  their  hands.  From  the 
beginning  of  their  occupation  by  the  Portuguese  all  the 
lands  were  divided  into  fiefs  and  granted  to  deserving 
persons  for  various  periods  in  return  for  a  nominal  rent 
and  military  service,  of  which  the  last  could  be  commuted 
into  a  tax  at  the  discretion  of  the  authorities.  Dist¬ 
inguished  services  were  rewarded  by  grants  of  land  in  per¬ 
petuity.  This  sort  of  feudal  administration  retarded  the 
development  of  these  islands.  It  was  further  complicated 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  religious  orders.  Fran¬ 
ciscans  and  Jesuits  vied  with  one  another  in  the  erection 
of  churches,  and  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 

(1)  See  S.  M.  Edwardes  :  The  Rise  of  Bombay  (1902).  p.  68. 
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appropriated  the  bulk  of  the  landed  property.  The  dest¬ 
ruction  of  the  Hindu  temples  and  Muslim  mosquse  resulted 
in  the  unrest  and  flight  of  those  who  might  under  better 
treatment  have  colonised  these  islands  and  increased  their 
commercial  importance.  The  priests  and  monks  paid 
no  attention  to  the  orders  of  the  viceroy  and  usurped 
from  the  State  the  royal  jurisdiction  and  revenues. 

These  internal  troubles  produced  the  inevitable  result  : 
they  paved  the  way  for  an  advance  of  other  European 
nations.  The  victories  of  Best  and  Downton  over  the 
Portuguese  fleets  off  Swallv  early  in  the  17th  century 
permanently  recorded  the  claim  of  the  English  to  a  footing 
in  India.  Within  a  few  years  of  these  naval  victories,  the 
drama  of  1534  was  once  more  staged,  although  the  char¬ 
acters  were  somewhat  different  at  this  time.  In  1534 
Bahadur  Shah  had  ceded  Bassein  and  the  adjoining  islands 
to  the  Portuguese  to  secure  their  help  against  the  Moghul 
danger.  Now  in  1661  Portugal  ceded  Bombay  to  the 
English  to  guard  themselves  against  the  Spanish  menace. 
At  this  time  her  very  political  existence  was  at  stake  and 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  had  revived  the  danger  of  Spa¬ 
nish  invasion.  She  was,  moreover,  at  war  with  the  Dutch, 
and  her  devastating  wars  with  Spain  and  the  United 
Netherlands  had  brought  her  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Charles  II  came  to 
her  rescue,  and  supplied  her  with  disciplined  troops 
that  ultimately  won  her  independence.  At  the  Palace 
of  Whitehall,  on  the  23rd  of  June  1661.  was  signed 
the  Marriage-Treaty  between  Charles  II  and  the  Infanta 
of  Portugal,  whereby  the  “  King  of  Portugal,  with 
the  assent  and  advice  of  his  Council  gives,  transfers, 
and  by  these  presents  grants  and  confirms  unto  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  his  heirs  and  successors  for  ever,  the  Port 
and  Island  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies  with  all  its  rights, 
profits,  territories  and  appurtenances  whatsoever  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  and  together  with  all  income  and  revenue, 
as  also  the  direct  and  absolute  Dominion  and  Sovereignty 
of  the  said  Port  and  Island  of  Bombay,  and  premises,  with 
all  their  royalties,  freely,  fully,  and  absolutely”.1 

It  was  easier  for  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  hardly 
any  idea  of  the  strategic  importance ,  of  the  island,  to  give 
it  away  to  the  English  than  to  persuade  the  authorities 
at  Goa  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  and  to  surrender 

(1)  Article  XI.  See  Danvers:  The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  II. 
p.  331. 
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it.  When  Charles  II  sent  Marlborough,  later  on  Sir 
Abraham  Shipman,  to  take  formal  delivery  of  the  island 
from  the  Portuguese,  the  local  authorities  raised  various 
technical  objections1  and  delayed  the  actual  cession  of  the 
territory  until  thg  commencement  of  the  year  1665.  In 
1662  the  Portuguese  Governor  at  Goa,  Antonio  de 
Mello  Castro,  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  home2  that  the 
map  brought  by  Marlborough;  the  atgent  of  Charles  II 
was  “  so  extended  as  to  include  that  of  Elephant,  Severn, 
Caranja,  and  that  of  Baragan,  and  Sulsette  ”  and  that  if 
such  be  the  ease  “  we  have  no  further  need  to  come  to 
India,  for  it  will'be  impossible  to  maintain  what  is  left  to 
us”.  It  was  emphasised  that  “  the  mere  fact  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  being  in  Bombay,  even  though  they  were  truly  our 
friends,  will  put  an  end  to  our  commerce  in  India”.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  “  it  would  be  better  to 
redeem  this  promise  to  the  King  of  England  with  money”. 
No  argument  was  considered  too  trivial  to  persuade  his 
Sovereign  to  desist  from  the  surrender  of  Bombay  to  the 
English.  In  his  letter  Castro  recounted  various  atrocities 
committed  by  the  English  against  the  Portuguese,  and 
even  attempted  to  rouse  the  religious  prejudices  of  his 
countrymen  by  declaring  that  “  the  true  faith  will  become 
extinguished  in  these  parts  and  that  heresy  will  take  its 
place”.  Castro’s  fervent  patriotism  is  revealed  when  he 
says  that  “  if  His  Majesty  resolves  that  this  cession  must 
be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  some  other  person 
to  make  it,  for  neither  my  honour  nor  my  conscience  will 
allow  me  to  act  in  a  matter  by  which  my  faith  is  destroyed, 
my  King  is  utterly  humiliated  and  my  country  dis¬ 
graced”.  On  28th  Dec.  1662  he  again  wrote  to  his 
Sovereign,  emphasising  that  if  the  English  be  once  in 
possession  of  the  island,  they  would  deprive  him  of  the 
entire  north,  and  take  away  all  his  Majesty’s  trade.  In 
a  final  letter  to  his  Sovereign,  Castro  wrote  early  in  1665, 
“  that  only  the  obedience  I  owe  your  Majesty,  as  a  vassal, 
could  have  forced  me  to  this  deed  ( i.e .,  the  cession  of  the 
island  ),  because  I  foresee  the  great  troubles  that  from  this 
neighbourhood  will  result  to  the  Portuguese ;  and  that 
India  will  be  lost  on  the  same  day  in  which  the  English 
nation  is  settled  in  Bombay.”3 
•  —  -  -  • 

(1)  See  Danvers  :  The  Portuguese  in  India ,  Vol.  II.  pp.  335-348  • 
*  (2)  See  Portuguese  Records  (Translations),  Noticias  da  India ,  Vol. 
I.  Part  2,  pp.  355-365  (Doc.  No.  I.) 

(3)  See  Dr.  Khan  :  Anglo-Portuguese  Negotiations  regarding 
Bombay . 
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The  King  of  Portugal,  however,  was  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  Marriage-Treaty,  and  lacked  the  enthusiasm 
and  foresight  of  Castro.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of 
January  1665  the  island  was  formally  delivered  to  Hum¬ 
phrey  Cooke,  the  English  representative.  But  Mahim, 
Salsette  and  Karan j a  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  the  successive  governors  of  Bombay  tried 
to  extend  their  authority  over  them  as  well.  The  non¬ 
delivery  of  these  outlying  islands  rankled  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  who  held  that  their  cession  was  also  contemp¬ 
lated  in  the  original  treaty  between  the  Sovereigns  of 
England  and  Portugal.  Hence  from  the  "outset  the  policy 
of  the  governors  of  Bombay  appointed  by  the  Crown  of 
England  was  to  acquire  more  territory  adjoining  the  island 
of  Bombay  and  to  attract  merchants  and  others  to  colonise 
it.  But  they  did  not  meet  with  any  appreciable  success. 
The  terms1  under  which  Cooke  took  delivery  of  the  island 
from  the  Portuguese  not  only  limited  the  territorial  extent 
of  the  original  gift,  but  also  placed  many  restrictions  upon 
the  free  movement  of  population.  Their  attempt  to 
enquire  into  titles  and  assess  the  landholders  irritated  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants,  while  the  retention  of  Karanja 
and  Thana  by  the  Portuguese  enabled  them  to  retard  the 
commercial  development  of  the  island  by  levying  imposts 
on  all  boats  passing  those  stations.  No  doubt  Cooke, 
Lucas,  and  Gary  were  able  governors  ;  but  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  time,  and  the  apathy  of  Charles  II  were  mainly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  postponement  of  the  development  of  the 
island  until  its  transfer  to  the  East  India  Company  in  the 
year  1668. 

Charles  II  was  as  indifferent  towards  the  island  as  its 
previous  owner.  Like  the  King  of  Portugal,  he  too  failed 
to  realise  the  importance  of  its  position  in  the  Eastern 
waters  and  its  immense  possibilities.  The  friction  and 
rivalry  between  Bombay  and  Surat  led  to  the  offer  of  the 
company  to  take  over  Bombay,  and  Charles  II,  considering 
the  island  an  unprofitable  possession,  transferred  it  to 
the  E.  I.  Company  by  Letters  Patent  on  27th  March 
1668  on  an  annual  rent  of  £  10  in  gold.2  The  island  was 
delivered  over  to  Sir  George  Oxenden,  who  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  Company  on  21st  Sept.  1668. 

With  the  transfer  of  the  island  to-  the  E.  I.  Company, 
the  controversy  regarding  Karanja  and  Thana  was  once 

(1)  See  Danvers:  The  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  II.  pp.  848-858 

(2)  See  I.  O.  Records  Heme  Series,  Miscellaneous,  Vol.  42,  pp.  151 
152,  162  :  <Doc.  2  and  4). 
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more  revived.  On  13th  July  1669  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  presented  a  petition  to  Charles  II,  setting  forth  their 
grievances  against  the  Portuguese  and  praying  for  his 
intervention  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  They  submitted 
that  “  the  said  island  was  granted  to  your  Majesty  with 
all  the  Rights  thereunto  belonging  ;  One  whereof  was,  That 
the  Inhabitants  usually  passed  to  and  from  the  Moores 
Countrey  with  their  goods  without  paying  of  customs  to 
Tannah  or  Karnjah  :  And  by  the  Treaty  aforesaid,  amongst 
other  Articles  for  continuing  a  good  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Subjects  of  both  Crowns,  It  is  provided  That 
a  moderate  custofm  be  taken  of  the  English  for  all  goods 
and  merchandises  :  Yet  nevertheless  your  petitioners  doe 
finde,  that  the  Governours  and  Commanders  of  Tannah 
and  Kerrinjah  (placed  near  Bombaym)  are  so  farr  from 
permitting  the  petitioners  to  enjoy  their  right  of  passing 
between  the  said  Island  and  the  Moores  Countrey  without 
payment  of  Custom,  as  that  they  demand  and  exact  very 
exorbitant  Customs  beyond  what  are  reserved  and  lymited 
by  the  said  Treaty  in  case  the  same  were  landed  in  their 
ports.”  They  requested  Charles  II  to  interpose  with  the 
King  of  Portugal  to  secure  either  the  exemption  from  pay¬ 
ment  of  duties  in  their  ports  or  the  transfer  of  Karanjah 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  some  reasonable  consider¬ 
ation.1 

Accordingly  Charles  II  wrote  to  his  ambassador  in 
Portugal3  to  procure  letters  from  the  sovereign  of  that 
country  to  his  officers  at  Thana  and  Ivarinjah  requiring 
them  to  permit  the  East  India  Company  to  pass  “  with 
their  vessels  goods  and  merchandizes  by  the  said  places 
of  Tannah  and  Karinjah  to  and  from  the  Moores  Country 
etc.”  But  nothing  appears  to  have  been  settled,  because 
again  in  March  1686  we  find  the  directors  ordering  their 
employees  at  Surat  and  Bombay3  “  to  pay  no  more  custom 
at  Tannah  and  Carinjah,  both  which  places  do  of  right 
belong  to  Plis  Majesty.  But  that  if  the  Portugalls  do 
attempt  to  exact  it  of  you  by  force,  you  should  resist  force 
with  force,  and  if  that  business  bring  you  into  a  Warr 

with  them, . we  would  have  you  do  your  best  to 

recover  from  them  those  adjacent  islands  to  Bombay, 

which . ought  to  have  been  deliver’d  to  his  Majesty 

when  Bombay  was  surrendered. ” 

*  (1)  See  I.  O.  Records  Home  Series  Miscellaneous,  Vol.  42,  p.  255 
(Doc.  6). 

(2)  See  1.  O.  Records,  Home  Series,  Misc.  Vol.  42,  p.  228  (Doc.  5). 

(3)  See  I.  0.  Records,  Letter  Book,  Vol.  8,  pp.  98-100.  (Doc.  8). 
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The  Policy  of  the  Company  in  respect  of  their  new 
acquisition  is  revealed  in  their  Council  proceedings  at 
Surat,  dated  7th  Sept.  1668.  They  recorded  “  It  being  the 
Honourable  Company’s  desire  that  we  contrive  the  best 
way  for  the  making  Bombay  a  port  for  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  goods  and  persons  to  and  from  Persia, 
Moklia,  and  other  parts  ; . We  deliberately  con¬ 

sidering  thereon  do  find  many  reasons  inducing  us  to  build 
them  shipping  in  this  Country,  where  timber,  iron  work, 
carpenters,  and  many  other  materials  are  very  cheap,  the 
building  far  more  substantial  than  in  England.”  To 
win  over  the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants,  Gerald  Aungier, 
who  became  President  of  Surat  on  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Oxenden  in  July  1669,  concluded  an  agreement1  with  the 
chief  landholders  on  l*2th  Nov.  1672,  fixing  an  annual 
contribution  to  the.  company  as  lump  sum  of  20,000  Xere- 
phins  (Rs.  13,850)  for  the  defence  of  the  island,  and  reserv¬ 
ing  the  little  isle  of  Colio  (Colaba)  “  for  the  use  of  the  said 
Company,  they  making  such  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the 
persons  interested  therein.”  For  the  better  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  island,  Aungier  published  civil  and  military 
regulations,  and  established  two  courts  of  Judicature,  one 
subordinate  to  the  other,  and  formed  a  separate  court 
for  the  enforcement  of  martial  law.  To  encourage  immig¬ 
ration  by  offering  greater  security,  he  undertook  the  im¬ 
provement,  of  the  fortifications,  and  banded  a  certain 
number  of  the  inhabitants  into  a  militia.  These  wise 
measures  coupled  with  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of 
trade  led  to  an  increase  of  its  population  to  60,000,  three 
times  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  under  Portuguese 
rule.  This  ‘  chivalrous  and  intrepid  statesman’  breathed 
his  last  on  the  30th  June  1677  leaving  the  island  on  the 
high  road  to  prosperity. 

From  the  first  the  East  India  Company  fully  grasped 
the  importance  of  the  strategic  position  of  the  island, 
and  tried  to  convert  it  into  a  strong  and  self-supporting 
base  for  their  trade  operations  in  the  western  part  of 
India.  Their  object  was  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  rivalry  of  other  European  nations  without  depending 
upon  the  Court  patronage  of  the  Moghuls.  They  chafed 
under  the  shackles  of  official  exactions,  and  wanted  to 
break  them  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  policy  of  making  Bombay  the  headquarters  of 
their  commercial  and  military  enterprise  in  India  was 


(1)  See  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City  and  Island,  Vol.  II.  pp.  813-818. 
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evidently  suggested  by  their  strained  relations  with  the 
Moghuls  at  this  time.  Indeed  the  directors  had  written 
to  Surat  on  October  28,  1685  “  That  you  may  be  always 
in  a  posture  hereafter  to  vindicate  our  just  Rights  against 
the  Moores  and  all  other  people,  we  would  have  our  General 
Keep  his  constant  residence  upon  our  Island  of  Bombay, 
and  that  all  Our  Surat  Ships  for  the  future  shall  be  loaden 
from  thence  for  Europe,  that  'being  the  place  which  we 
resolve  to  make  our  great  Magzin  of  all  Europe  and  India 

Goods . We  know  very  well,  this  making  Bombay 

the  principal  seat  of  our  trade  as  well  as  of  our  power  will 
cause  a  little  sullenness  at  first  in  the  Moores  of  Suratt. 

But  that  we  value  not . You  should  enter  into  a  close 

confederacy  and  friendship  with  Sombajee  Rajah,  and 
maintain  always  a  strict  friendship  with  him  ;  and  then 
you  need  not  fear  either  the  anger  of  the  Mogul  or  the 
Portuguese  having  Sombajees  country  and  his  arms  always 
to  friend.”  Similar  extracts  are  available  to  show  how  the 
Directors  persistently  emphasized  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  Bombay  the  centre  of  all  their  activities  in  the  East, 
and  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  successor  of  the 
great  Shivaji  as  a  counterstroke  to  the  hostility  of  Aurang- 
zeb  and  his  officers  at  Surat  and  in  Bengal.3 4  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  authorise  their  agents3  in  India  to  furnish 
‘  Sombajee  ’  constantly  with  ‘  so  much  powder,  great 
guns  and  shott  and  small  Arms  on  reasonable  terms  as  he 
shall  desire  annually,  for  which  purpose  wee  have  now 
sent  you  a  double  proportion  of  Powder,  etc.’  ‘  Let  no 
time  be  lost  nor  money  spared  in  making  Bombay  as 
strong  and  defensible  as  you  can  ’  is  the  refrain  of  all  their 
despatches  to  Surat  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century. 2'1  Side  by  side  with  the  strengthening  of 
the  defences  of  the  island,  the  company  strove  hard  to 
make  it  self-supporting,  healthy  and  prosperous.  Orders 
were  issued  by  the  Directors  to  impose  a  small  duty  on  all 
houses,  and  to  lay  out  regular  streets5 6  and  markets. 
They  wrote7  in  Sept.  1 689,  saying  “  you  must  make  Buzars 
and  all  the  other  conveniences  directed,  especially  a 


(1)  See  Letter  Book,  Vol.  8,  p.  10  (Doc.  7). 

(2)  See  Letter  Book,  Vol.  8,  pp.  98-100  (Doc.  8).  :  pp.  192 :  268- 
264  :  298-801  :  802-306  :  319-334  :  394,  500.  (Docs.  13-  to  177  :  pp.  544- 
550  (Doc.  22.) 

(3)  See  Letter  Book,  Vol.  8,  pp.  98-100  (Doc.  8) 

(4)  See  Ibid,  pp.  319-334  (Doc.  177,  pp.  393-97  (Doc.  18). 

(5)  See  Ibid,  pp.  544-553  (Doc.  22). 

(6)  See  Ibid,  pp.  544-53  (Doc.  22)  :  Vol.  9.  pp.  44  (Doc.  27). 

(7)  See  Ibid,  Vol.  9.  p.  66  (Doc.  29). 
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mote  for  Boats,  a  c-rane  and  Wharfe  for  landing  goods, 
and  above  all  things  a  dry  Dock  to  repair  and  secure  our 
Shipping  and  men’s  lives.  Settle  your  Flesh  Market  and 
all  other  markets  in  a  better  order,  that  the  Inhabitants 
may  easily,  constantly  and  regularly  be  supplyed  with 
whatever  they  want  for  their  money,  as  it  is  in  other  well 
regulated  Cities  and  Townes.”  Repeated  instructions 
were  sent  out  for  the  reclamation  of  marshes1  and  the 
construction  of  a  dry  Dock.2  They  were  very  keen  about 
the  circulation  of  their  coins  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Indian  sovereigns  and  urged  upon  their  agents  to  secure 
farmans  from  the  rulers  of  the  country  granting  them  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.  On  26th  March  1686  they  wrote3 
to  Surat  ‘  Endeavour,  if  you  can,  to  obtain  a  Phirmaund 
from  the  Mogull,  and  if  you  cannot  from  him,  from  Som- 
bajee,  that  our  money  coyned  in  Bombay  shall  pass  in  his 
country  ”,  With  a  view  to  placate  the  Moghul  officers 
they  were  even  prepared  to  abandon  Persian  characters 
upon  their  coins  provided  their  circulation  remained  un¬ 
disturbed.4  Their  anxiety  to  establish  a  mint  at  Bombay 
is  evident  from  what  they  wrote  on  3rd  Aug.  1687. 
They  said5  “  Till  your  mint  is  goeing,  you  are  lame  of  one 
foot,  and  not  an  intire  sovereign  state,  as  the  Dutch  com¬ 
pany  call  themselves.” 

Post  office  was  not  neglected.  Detailed  instructions 
were  sent  out  to  organise  a  postal  system  which  was  ex¬ 
pected6  to  bring  “  insencibly  a  vast  Revenue  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  and  a  much  greater  conveniency  to  Merchants  and 
Trade  ”.  In  imitation  of  the  Dutch  they  also  attempted 
ah  organisation  of  poor-relief  for  which  they  sent  out7  a 
special  despatch  on  11th  Sept.  1688. 

Special  attention  was  paid  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  weaving  industry.  The  Directors  wrote8  in  1696  that 
“  the  more  weavers  and  other  Manufacturers  you  can  bring 
to  reside  at  Bombay  the  more  eminent  service  you  will 
do  us.” 

(1)  See  Ibid  Vol.  8,  p.  116  (Doe.  10)  p.  334  (Doc.  17) :  p.  553 
(Doc.  22) :  Vol.  0.  p.  42  (Doc.  27)  p.  497  (Doc.  42). 

(2)  See  Ibid  Vol.  8,  p.  334  (Doc.  17),  p.  499  (Doc.  19)  p.  544  (Doc. 

22)  Vol.  9.  p.  9  (Doc.  26). 

(8)  See  Letter  Book,  Vol.  8,  pp.  117-118  (Doc.  10) :  pp.  300-801 

(Doc.  15). 
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Thus  by  1697  there  was  all  round  improvement  in  the 
commercial  and  military  position  of  Bombay,  so  that  the 
directors  expressed  that  ‘  now,  and  at  all  times  hereafter, 
it  shall  be  the  residence  of  Our  Generali,  and  to  which  we 
will  first  consign  all  our  ships  designed  for  the  North  parts 
of  India,  that  our  Estates  may  not  hereafter  be  subject  to 
every  caprice  of  the  Moors.” 

But  all  these  improvements  did  not  progress  unham¬ 
pered.  During  their  exertions  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
Bombay  City  as  a  commercial  and  military  base,  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  to  fa,ce  innumerable  obstacles.  Indeed  at 
times  man  and  nature  combined  to  undo  their  cherished 
schemes.  The  one  desire  of  the  English  merchants  was 
to  be  left  to  pursue  their  calling  in  peace  ;  but  this  was 
rendered  impossible  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
and  the  high  ambitions  of  the  agents  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

For  a  brief  space  after  Aungier’s  death  Henry  Oxenden 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  Bombay  ;  he  was 
succeeded  soon  afterwards  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rolt,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  pompous  title  of  ‘  Governor  of  Bombay,  Pre¬ 
sident  of  India,  Persia,  etc.’  lie  in  turn  yielded  place  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1681  to  Sir  John  Child.  Of  all  these, 
the  last  named  was  most  active,  whose  administration  of 
the  Company’s  allairs  was  a  momentous  period  in  the 
annals  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Sir  John  assumed  his  office  at  a  very  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  Bombay.  Since  the  death  of  Aungier 
the  Sidi  of  Janjira  had  used  the  island  as  a  base  in  his 
operations  against  the  Marathas,  and  indulged  in  all  kinds 
of  atrocities  against  its  inhabitants.  The  Company  felt 
powerless  to  oppose  his  enormities  for  fear  that  the  Moghul 
Emperor  might  hinder  their  trade  at  Surat.1 

While  things  were  thus  in  rather  a  deplorable  condition, 
the  East  India  Company,  dominated  by  Sir  Josia  Child, 
deliberately  abandoned  their  traditional  policy  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  commerce,  which  dated  from  Roe’s  time,  for  one  of 
active  domination.  Child  held  firmly  the  view  that  the 
true  line  of  action  was  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Dutch, 
by  building  up  a  power  on  the  Indian  coast-line  which 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  all  attacks  and  to 
enforce  respect  from  its  neighbours,  even  the  Moghul 
Emperor  himself.  In  this  scheme  Bombay  was  to  be  the 


<1)  Orme  :  Fragments— pp.  103-110, 
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counterpart  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  Batavia.  It  was 
to  be  strongly  fortified  and  provided  with  sufficient  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  strength  to  protect  English  trade,  while 
the  cost  of  all  this  was  to  be  met  from  increased  rents  and 
reduced  expenditure.  In  promotion  of  these  designs  Sir 
Josia  Child  found  a  willing  tool  in  his  namesake,  John 
Child,  who  in  1682  became  President  of  Surat  and 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

The  first  fruits  of  the  new  policy  were,  however,  dis¬ 
concerting.  The  endeavour  to  enforce  reductions  caused 
a  revolt1  of  the  garrison  in  Dec.  1688  under  its  com¬ 
mander  Richard  Keigwin.  The  rebels  declared  that 
‘  we  are  therefore  resolved  not  to  suffer  these  abuses  any 
longer,  but  revolt  to  His  Majesty,  taking  all  into  our  pos¬ 
session  for  his  use.’  The  Deputy  Governor  was  seized, 
the  authority  of  the  Company  was  annulled  by  procla¬ 
mation,  and  the  Island  declared  to  be  under  the  King’s 
protection.  Keigwin  held  Bombay  for  a  year,  governing 
it  well  and  honestly.  He  then  surrendered  the  island  peace¬ 
fully  on  honourable  terms  to  a  King’s  officer. 

Soon  after  the  suppression  of  this  formidable  rebellion, 
the  peaceful  development  of  Bombay  was  obstructed  by  a 
war  with  the  Moghul  Emperor.  Already  the  Company’s 
differences  in  Bengal  over  Aurangzeb’s  Farrnan2  of  1680, 
their  partiality  for  Sambhaji3,  and  their  attempt  to  shift 
their  trades  from  Surat  to  Bombay  were  creating  a  wide 
gulf  between  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Emperor. 
A  despatch  to  Surat4  dated  28th  Oct.  1685  declared  “  We 
have  heard  how  shamefully  our  people  have  been  abused 
in  the  late  interloping  times  by  the  Mughal  Governors 

and  officers  at  Surat . Whilst  we  are  at  peace,  we 

must  provide  for  war.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  preserve 
peace.”  In  order  to  forestall  the  Moghuls,  the  company 
went  so  far  as  to  order5  the  seizure  of  all  their  ships  pend¬ 
ing  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  Emperor.  At  the 
same  time  a  letter  was  sent  to  Aurangzeb,6  setting  forth 
their  grievances  against  the  acts  and  omissions  of  his 
officers  in  Bengal  and  at  Surat,  especially  protesting  against 
the  searching  of  the  persons  of  their  servants  journeying 
from  Swally  to  Surat  ‘  which  hath  of  late  been  practised 

(1)  See  Strachey  :  Keigwin' s  rebellion  (Clarendon  Press,  1916). 

(2)  See  Stewart :  The  History  of  Bengal  (Calcutta,  1910),  App.  V. 

(8)  Letter  Book,  Vol.  8.  p.  10,  98-100,  298-801  (Docs.  7,  8,  and  151. 

(4)  See  Or.  of  Ind.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  p.  72-78. 

(5)  See  Letter  Book,  Vol.  8,  pp.  98-100  (Doc.  8). 

(6)  See  Letter  Book,  Vol.  8  pp.  101-102, 
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with  such  regour  and  indecency .  that  we  cannot 

bear’.  On  3rd  Feb.  1687  they  wrote1  to  Sir  John  Child 
asserting  their  determination  ‘  never  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
Moors  Governors  hereafter,  not  to  be  satisfyed  with  less, 

or  meaner  priviledges  than  our  Ancestors  enjoyed . 

Now  is  our  time  or  never  to  settle  our  head  Factory  upon 
our  own  land  at  Bombay’. 

Failing  to  receive  any  redress  of  their  grievances  and 
being  continually  harassed  by  the  local  officers  of  the 
Moghul  Emperor,  the  East  India  Company  resolved  to 
resort  to  arms  and  despatched  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  with  a 
considerable  military  force  under  Captain  Nicholson  to 
retaliate  the  in  juries  sustained  by  them.  It  was  arranged 
that  as  soon  as  the  fleet  should  enter  the  Indian  waters, 
the  Moghul’s  ships  should  be  seized  and  the  city  and  terri¬ 
tory  of  Chittagong  captured.2  Soon  after  the  capture 
of  Chittagong,  the  troops  were  to  proceed  against  Dacca 
and  compel  the  Nabab  to  cede  it  formally  to  the  Company, 
to  sanction  the  establishment  of  a  mint  there,  and  to 
restore  all  their  former  privileges/1 4 

Sir  John  Child  was  vested  with  powers  of  Director 
General  of  all  their  settlements  in  India  to  carry  on  these 
operations.  In  April  1686  Job  Charnock  assumed  the 
chief  direction  of  the  Company’s  affairs  in  Bengal,  and  was 
apprised  of  the  Company’s  decision  to  wage  war  against 
the  Moghul.  In  July  a  Royal  proclamation*  was  issued 
requiring  all  the  British  subjects  to  withdraw  from  the 
service  of  the  Indian  rulers  within  six  months.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  half  of  the  English  forces  reached  Bengal, 
and  the  arrival  of  the  remainder  was  daily  expected. 

These  preparations  did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  Moghul  officers  and  the  conflict  became  inevitable. 
In  point  of  fact  a  rupture  was  forced  by  the  Moghul 
Governor  of  Hugh,  who  in  Oct.  1686  made  an  attack  upon 
the  factory  there.5  All  the  warlike  operations  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  attended  by  failure  ;  an  attack  on  Chittagong 
hopelessly  miscarried,  in  spite  of  the  re-inforcements  sent 
under  captain  Heath.  The  English  in  Bengal  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  refuge  on  their  ships ;  they  fled  to  Madras 

(1)  See  Ibid  pp.  263-264. 

(2)  See  Bruce  :  Annals,  II,  pp.  559-60. 

(8)  See  Ibid  p.  560 :  Court’s  letters  to  the  Agents  in  Bengal  dated 
14th  and  20th  Jan.,  24th  Feb.,  and  16th  81st  March  1686. 

(4)  See  India  Office.  Record  Dept.  Misc.  Letter  Books,  8-9. 

(6)  See  C.  R.  Wilson  :  Early  annals  of  the  English  in  Bengal, 

Introduction. 
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and  remained  there  for  fifteen  months. 

On  the  Western  Coast  the  seizure  of  some  Moghul 
vessels  towards  the  end  of  1688  resulted  in  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  English  Factors  at  Surat,  and  the  siege  of 
Bombay  by  the  Moghul  forces  aided  by  thcSidi  ofJanjira. 
Sidi  Yakut1  landed  on  the  island  20,000  men,  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  small  fort  there,  plundered  Mahim,  and 
hoisted  his  flag  in  Mazgaon  fort.  A  fruitless  attempt  was 
made  to  dislodge  him  ;  and  by  15th  Feb.  1680  he  became 
master  of  the  whole  island  except  the  castle  and  a  certain 
area  of  land  to  the  south  of  it.  The  impossibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  any  headway  against  the  invaders  by  force  made  Sir 
John  Child  ‘  Sick  ’  and  so  in  Dec.  1680  he  despatched  to 
Aurangzeb’s  court  two  envoys  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
readily  granted  on  such  humiliating  terms  as  were  prob¬ 
ably  never  experienced  by  the  Company  since  the  first 
settlement  of  an  English  factory  in  India. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty2  the  East  India 
Company  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  150,000  rupees,  to 
restore  the  merchants’  goods  they  had  seized  during  the 
war  to  their  rightful  owners,  to  promise  to  observe  the 
ancient  customs  of  the  port,  and  to  expel  Mr.  Child.  ‘  who 
did  the  disgrace’. 

Poor  Sir  John  died  on  the  4th  Feb.  1690,  just  before 
the  above  terms  received  the  signature  of  the  Emperor, 
little  knowing  how  tragic  would  be  the  end  of  the  struggle 
which  was  begun  in  great  presumption  and  high  hopes. 
Sidi  Yakut  eventually  evacuated  Bombay  on  8th  June 
1690. 

Keigwin’s  rebellion  and  the  war  with  the  Moghuls 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the  island.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  activities  of  the  English  pirates  and  inter¬ 
lopers  further  aggravated  the  complexities  of  the  situation. 
From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Sumatra,  every  Coast  was  beset 
by  English,  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese  and  Arab  pirates. 
The  greatest  sufferers  from  their  depredations  were  the 
English  ;  for  not  only  were  the  greater  number  of  pirates 
of  English  blood,  but  pirate  Captains  of  other  nationalities 
often  sailed  under  English  colours.  The  Indian  officials, 
unable  to  distinguish  the  rogues  from  the  honest  traders, 
held  the  East  India  Company’s  servants  responsible  for 
the  misdeeds  of  the  picaroons,  from  whom  they  suffered  so 

(1)  See  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City  and  Island,  Vol.  II,  pp.  81-85, 

(2)  See  Bruces  :  Annals,  II  p.  639, 
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grievously1.  On  the  other  hand  a  large  body  of  English¬ 
men  felt  aggrieved  by  the  Company’s  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  trade  supported  as  it  was  by  royal  eharter, 
and  daring  spirits  among  them  started  business  as  ‘  inter¬ 
lopers  ’  breaking  through  the  Company’s  monopoly  and 
causing  immense  damage  to  its  trade.  Even  though 
Mr.  Harris,  the  successor  of  Sir  John  Child,  was  authorised2 
to  seize  and  destroy  all  the  pirates  and  interlopers,  yet 
their  activities  remained  unsuppressed' for  a  considerable 
period. 

These  disturbances  together  with  the  unhealthy  clim¬ 
ate  of  the  Island  and  the  insanitary  habits  of  the  people — 
drink  and  debauchery  -diminished  the  population  to 
almost  a  fourth  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  time  of  President 
Aungier’s  death.  Peace  with  Aurangzeb,  draining  of  the 
marshes  and  other  improvements  at  Bombay,  and  the 
plenary  authority  granted  to  the  Company3  to  deal  with 
the  pirates  and  interlopers  did  not  bring  the  much  want¬ 
ed  respite.  The  ‘  Glorious  Revolution  ’  of  1688  raised 
the  hopes  of  the  opponents  of  the  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company.  A  vigorous  campaign  was  organ¬ 
ised  in  support  of  t  he  demand  for  a  revision  of  the  existing 
system,  and  the  press  teemed  with  pamphlets  for  and  against 
the  Company.4  The  Company  defended  itself  ably  and 
at  times  unscrupulously  ;  but  for  the  time  being  the  odds 
were  against  it.  Early  in  1090  a  parliamentary  com¬ 
mittee  recommended5  ‘the  best  way  to  manage  the  East 
India  Trade  is  to  have  it  in  a  new  joynt  Stock,  and  this  to 
be  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  ’.  In  1693  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  eharter  was  declared  void  for  non-payment  of  a 
five-per  cent,  duty  laid  by  the  Crown  on  their  Capital 
stock  ;  and  it  was  only  renewed  upon  condition  of  its  being 
terminable  at  three  years’  notice.  But  soon  after  the 
Parliament  passed  a  resolution  "  that  all  the  subjects  of 
England  have  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
unless  prohibited  by  Act.  of  Parliament”  and  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  Company,  after  several  tactics,  succeeded 
in  forming  a  New  Company  in  1098  by  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament.  The  rights  of  the  Old  Company  were  secured 
by  a  saving  clause  allowing  it  to  continue  its  operations 
until  the  expiry  of  the  three  years’  notice  required  by  its 
Charter  of  1693. 

• 

(1)  See  John  lliddulph  :  Pirates  of  Malabar. 

(2)  See.  Letter  Book,  Vol.  9  pp.  205-213,  (Doc.  34). 

(3)  See  Ibid .  ^ 

(4)  Public  Record  Office,  London,  C.  O.  77,  Vol.  16. 

(5)  See  Letter  Book,  Vol.  9.  p.  78.  (Doc.  30). 
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The  Old  Company  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  rival  company.  The  Revolution  in  England 
brought  in  its  train  the  hostility  of  France  which  caused 
immense  loss  to  its  trade,  and  necessitated  it  to  bring 
the  Eastern  goods  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland.1  So, 
when  its  monopoly  was  virtually  put  up  to  auction  to 
meet  the  financial  needs  of  King  William’s  government, 
its  opponents  came  forward,  advanced  the  necessary 
loan,  and  the  Parliament  recognised  their  incorporation 
into  a  new  Company. 

The  appearance  in  India  of  a  second  and  rival  Company 
created  serious  internal  complications.  ■  Each  association 
did  its  utmost  to  ruin  the  other  ;  each  hoisted  the  English 
flag  and  sent  an  embassy2  to  contend  for  the  Moghul 
emperor's  patronage  at  his  Court.  This  bitter  rivalry 
between  the  servants  of  the  Old  and  New  companies  was 
more  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  Old  Company  than  the 
activities  of  the  pirates  and  interlopers.  This  discredit¬ 
able  state  of  affairs  was  at  last  closed  in  1708  by  the  union 
of  the  two  companies.  The  effect  of  this  measure  was  to 
concentrate  all  the  enterprise,  capital,  and  maritime 
experience  of  one  powerful  corporation  upon  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  British  position  in  India,  and  from  this  date 
we  sec  Bombay  permanently  placed  on  the  high-road  to 
power  and  prosperity. 

(1)  See.  Letter  Book,  Vol.  t).  pp.  56,  82,  (Docs.  28.  31). 

(2)  Sec  Harihar  Das  :  The  Embassy  of  Sir  William  Notrix. 
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SUMMARIES  OF  THE  DOCUMENTS. 

I. 

Information  concerning  India. 

|  Undated  1662  ]. 

Instructions  from  Viceroy  Antonio  de  Mello  de  Castro  Portuguese 
to  Father  Manuel  Godinho  to  relate  to  Pedro  Vieyra  da  (Tra^s.) 
Silva  and  to  the  Conde  de  Sourc,  and  afterwards  to  all  No^tieea^da 
those  with  whom  he  would  converse,  the  ill-treatment  g  Part  2  pp. 
which  the  Portuguese  had  received  from  the  English,  viz.,  355-865. 

(1)  how  the  English  debarred  them  from  all  Com¬ 
merce  at  Sao  Lourcnco  (Madagascar), 

(2)  how  they  committed  various  breaches  of  faith, 

(3)  how  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  the  agent  of  Charles 
II  to  receive  Bombay  from  the  Portuguese,  brought  with 
him  maps  upon  which  it  was  so  extended  as  to  include 
Elephanta,  Seven,  Caranja,  Bargam  and  Salsette.  “  If 
such  be  the  case  we  have  no  further  need  to  come  to  India.” 

(4)  how  the  English  tried  to  collect  information 
about  Bacaim  (Bcssein)  and  Caranja  with  hostile  intentions, 

(5)  how  the  English  carried  away  some  Portuguese 
and  threw  them  into  the  sea, 

(6)  how  they  plundered  the  merchant  fleet  from  Goa. 

It  was  urged  in  the  end  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  English 
being  in  Bombay  would  put  an  end  to  the  Portuguese 
commerce  in  India,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  redeem 
the  promise  of  its  surrender  to  the  King  of  England  with 
money.  “  If  his  Majesty  resolves  that  this  cession  must 
be  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  some  other  person 
to  make  it,  for  neither  my  honour  etc.,  will  allow  me  to 
act  in  a  matter  by  which  my  faith  is  destroyed,  etc.” 

II 

Att  the  Court  att  Whitehall  the  13 th  of  Dec.  1667. 

This  is  an  order  of  the  Council  upon  the  Company’s  i.  o.Recoris 
petition  and  proposals  touching  the  surrender  of  Bombay 
as  submitted  in  his  report  by  Sir  William  Coventry.  The  pp-  isi-is2. 
proposals  were  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  His  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  assign  over 
to  the  E.  I.  Co.,  all  his  rights  in  the  island  of  Bombay. 

(2)  That  the  Company  may  have  full  power  to  govern 
the  said  island. 

7* 
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Ibid. 


Ibid.  p.  225. 


Ibid.  p.  228. 


Letter  Book 
VoL&p.  10 


(3)  That  the  surrender  be  free  of  all  charge. 

(4)  That  the  Co.  may  have  liberty  to  retain  the  soul- 
diers  that  may  be  willing  to  remain  in  the  Co’s,  service 
on  the  Co’s  charge. 

(5)  That  the  remaining  souldiers  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  Co’s,  expense. 

The  order  of  the  council  on  the  foregoing  proposals 
was  that  a  draught  of  the  Letters  Patent  embodying  the 
said  proposals  be  prepared  and  presented  to  His  Majesty 
in  Council. 


III. 

!  The  Petition  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Merch¬ 
ants  of  London  to  His  Majesty  for  letters  to  the  States 
General  to  issue  orders  to  their  agents  in  Batavia  to  observe 
peace  and  not  to  molest  the  English  in  any  way  until 
the  Treaty  Marine  is  finally  settled. 

IV. 

Letter  from  Charles  II  to  Sir  Gervase  Lucas  (31  March 
1668)  to  deliver  the  Port  and  Island  of  Bombay  to  the 
agent  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  sent  for  the  purpose. 

V. 

The  petition  of  the  London  Company  of  Merchants  to 
His  Majesty  requesting  that  in  accordance  with  Article  II 
of  the  Marriage  Treaty  the  King  of  Portugal  be  requested 
to  cede  Tanna  and  Karanjah  as  well,  or  at  least  to  direct 
the  authorities  there  to  allow  the  Co’s  goods  to  pass  freely 
those  places  on  reasonable  terms  (13  July  1662). 

VI. 

A  clause  desired  to  be  inserted  in  his  Majesty’s  letter 
to  his  ambassador  in  Portugal  touching  Tanna  and 
Karanjah  (14  Aug.  1669).  For  the  prevention  of 
misunderstandings  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  nations 
the  English  ambassador  was  desired  to  interpose  with  the 
crown  of  Portugal  for  orders  to  be  sent  to  Tannah  and 
Karanja  to  permit  the  goods  of  the  E.  I.  Co.  freely  to  pass 
those  places  from  the  Moor’s  country  on  reasonable  terms. 

VII. 

Extract  of  a  general  letter  to  Surat  dated  28  Oct.  1685.  - 

To  vindicate  their  just  rights  against  the  Moors,  the 
Co’s  General  is  desired  to  be  always  at  Bombay  and 
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to  make  it  the  centre  of  trade  in  place  of  Surat.  This 
might  create  some  sullenness  in  the  Moors  of  Surat. 

“  But  that  we  value  not,  having  Carwarand  Rajapore  to 
friend.”  The  General  is  desired  to  enter  into  friendship 
with  Sambhaji  as  a  counter-stroke  against  the  anger  of 
the  Moghuls  or  the  Portuguese. 

VIII. 

Letter  to  General  and  Council  of  Sural  and  that  of  Bombay 
dated  .‘31  March  1686. 

Due  to  the  .‘differences  in  Bengal’  and  consequent  ioo!PP’  °8~ 
apprehension  of  a  war  with  the  Moghul  Emperor,  the 
General  and  Council  of  Surat  and  that  of  Bombay  are 
directed  to  note  that  all  their  Captains  were  ordered  to 
seize  all  ships  belonging  to  the  Emperor  or  his  subjects 
and  to  bring  them  to  Bombay  till  the  settlement  of  all  the 
differences.  If  war  be  declared,  the  ships  so  seized  were 
to  be  condemned  and  one-sixth  of  the  proceeds  were  to 
be  reserved  for  the  reward  of  commanders,  officers,  seamen 
etc.  They  were  also  instructed  not  to  pay  any  more 
customs  at  Tanna  and  Carinjah,  and  any  force  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese  in  this  respect  was  to  be  met  with 
force,  and  if  hostilities  broke  out  with  the  Portuguese  on 
this  account,  the  a  ' joining  islands  should  at  once  be 
captured.  Sambhaji’s  friendship  should  be  secured  by 
supplying  him  with  arms  and  ammunitions.  The  letter 
to  the  Moghul  Emperor  sent  therewith  was  to  be  disposed 
of  according  to  the  situation. 

IX. 

Company'’ s  Letter  to  the  Great  Moghul  (31  March  168G). 

In  this  Letter  the  Moghul  Emperor’s  attention  is  drawn  Letter  Book 
towards  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  Nabob  of  Dacca  and 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  and  Orissa.  Specially,  he  is 
requested  to  pay  up  the  debts  due  to  the  Company,  and 
to  order  his  officers  to  refrain  from  searching  the  persons 
of  the  Co’s  servants  journeying  from  Swally  to  Surat. 

X. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Surat  (26  March  1686). 

The  authorities  at  Surat  are  desired  to  begin  the  drain-  jMdpp.  lie- 
ing  of  the  drowned  lands,  to  double  the  revenues  and  to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  at  Bombay.  A  passage  for 
Capbiloes  through  Sambhaji’s  territory  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  manufactures  were,  if  achieved,  deemed  to  be 
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of  immense  advantage  to  the  Co.  The  Company’s  stock 
was  ordered  to  be  left  on  board  their  ships  or  to  be 
landed  at  Bombay.  It  was  in  no  case  to  be  landed  at 
Surat  till  their  affairs  in  Bengal  should  show  a  favourable 
turn.  Intimation  is  given  about  the  formation  of  a 
committee  of  secrecy  at  Bombay.  The  pardoning  of  the 
Traitor  Clarke  is  condemned.  It  is  insisted  that  attempts 
should  be.  made  to  secure  a  firman  from  the  Emperor 
or  Sambhaji  Rajah  that  their  money  coined  in  Bombay 
should  circulate  in  his  country.  It  is  also  announced 
that  no  more  officers  above  sergeant’s  grade  would  be  sent 
in  future  so  that  the  inferior  officers  in  India  might  be 
encouraged  by  prospects  of  promotion. 

XI. 

Bombay  General  Letter  (28  July  1686). 

The  Deputy  Governor  and  Council  of  Bombay  are 
Voha  p°]°68  blamed  for  their  imperfect  letter  and  their  neglect  in 
sending  the  accounts  of  the  two  Smiths.  They  are  warned 
against  applying  the  English  Statutes  in  Bombay  saying 
*  Your  law  there  is  what  his  Majesty  is  pleased  to  constitute 
by  himself,  or  his  East  India  Company,  etc.’  Mr.  Yaux’s 
continuance  in  his  judicial  post  is  approved,  and  the 
process  of  dealing  with  the  overflown  ground  in  Bombay  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  General  himself. 

XII. 

ibid.  p.  109-  Capt.  Clifton  and  Lieut.  Naugle’s  commission  bestow- 
0  ing  upon  them  the  command  of  a  company  of  English  foot 

soldiers  at  Bombay  (20th  Aug.  1686). 

XIII. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Surat  (15 th  Oct.  1686). 

ibid.  p.  192.  Expresses  a  desire  to  hear  of  the  General’s  safe  removal 
to  Bombay  from  Surat,  since  it  was  the  only  place  to 
repair  in  time  of  war.  In  the  policy  of  strengthening 
Bombay,  they  are  encouraged  to  imitate  that  of  the  Dutch. 

XIV. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  Committees  to  “  Our 
General  and  Council  of  India  ”  (,3  Feb.  1686/7). 

Letter  Book  Expresses  a  resolution  ‘never  to  be  enslaved  by  the 
288hi'  PP‘  Moors  Governors  hereafter,  nor  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  or 
meaner  privileges  than  our  Ancestors  enjoyed,  or  than  any 
other  European  nation  doth  now  enjoy  in  India. . .  .Now 
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is  our  time  or  never  to  settle  our  head  Factory  upon  our 
own  land  at  Bombay’.  The  example  of  the  Dutch  is 
recommended  for  imitation  in  settling  their  affairs  at 
Bombay.  It  is  announced  that  in  future  no  sloops  would 
be  sent  from  England  since  they  could  be  built  better  in 
India.  The  people  of  Bombay,  soldiers  as  well  as  civilians, 
were  to  be  governed  according  to  Martial  and  Civil  laws 
framed  under  the  Charter,  the  Common  Law  of  England 
being  inapplicable  to  India. 

XV. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  (13  May  1687). 

The  authorities  at  Bombay  are  urged  “  to  create  such  ibid,  208- 
a  revenue  upon  that  island  as  may  in  some  measure  sup¬ 
port  our  constant  great  charge”.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
suggested  that  all  English  ships  should  sail  under  the 
protection  of  passes  to  be  granted  at  the  rate  of  \  Dollar 
(one  rupee)  per  ton  by  the  General  and  Council  or  by  some 
of  the  Presidents.  All  ships  sailing  without  such  passes 
were  to  be  seized  and  treated  as  Interlopers.  The  native 
ships  were  to  be  granted  passes  on  the  same  terms  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Portuguese  control  of  the  Island.  All 
goods  imported  to  Bombay  were  to  pay  5  p.  c.  custom. 
Instructions  are  given  to  start  a  Mint  immediately. 

XVI. 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  to  Bombay  (3th  June  1687). 

The  General  and  Council  of  India  are  directed  to  Letter  Book 
pursue  all  former  orders  for  strengthening  Bombay,  and  Vo1- 8>  805-# 
to  increase  the  life  guard  of  the  General  to  forty. 

XVII. 

Bombay  Generali — Dated  London  3rd  Aug.  1687. 

(1)  In  imitation  of  the  ‘General’  at  Batavia,  the  n»d.  PP.  819 
English  General  of  the  North  of  India  is  given  the-84, 
title  of  ‘  General  of  all  affairs  in  India’,  and  he  is  urged  to 
spare  no  time  or  money  in  making  Bombay  as  defensible 
as  possible.  All  factors  and  writers  are  ordered  to  be 
instructed  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  To  face  the  contin¬ 
gencies  of  war,  the  general  is  asked  to  bring  all  English 
fugitives  and  other  Europeans  into  the  service  of  the 
Company.  Deserters  were  to  be  tried  by  a  Court  Martial. 

Certain  affidavits  are  sent  with  this  letter  to  show  with 
what  care  and  cost  the  Dutch  enticed  away  English 
sea-men. 
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(2)  The  policy  of  the  Dutch  is  set  forth  for  imitation, 
and  the  special  advantageous  position  of  the  English  in 
certain  respects  is  pointed  out  in  detail,  e.g.  “  we  have  but 
very  few  forts  to  defend,  which  are  comparatively  strong”. 
The  importance  of  the  trade  in  pepper  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  considerations  to  be  borne  in  mind  while  building  a 
fort  are  enumerated. 

(8)  All  free  ships  were  to  pay  their  dues  of  powder 
etc.  every  voyage,  and  were  to  ride  in  the  Roads  of  Bombay 
just  like  the  Co’s  ships,  on  the  penalty  of  the  Co’s 
displeasure. 

(4)  No  more  delay  was  to  be  made  in  starting  a 
Mint  for  all  sorts  of  Indian  Coins.  For  ‘  till  your  Mint  is 
goeing,  you  are  lame  of  one  foot,  and  not  an  entire  Sove¬ 
reign  State,  as  the  Dutch  Co.  call  themselves.’ 

(5)  “  During  these  presages  of  war  (with  the  Dutch), 
it  will  be  prudence,  if  you  can  presently  make  a  peace 
with  Mogol  on  good  termes,  at  least  for  that  side  of  India. 
But  on  the  other  side  we  shall  never  adventure  to  trust 
our  Estates  agen  in  the  Bay,  unless  the  Nabob  will  allow 
us  a  fortified  place. . .  .if  we  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  of  Chittegam,  we  will  not  part  with  it  while  we 
have  strength  to  keep  it.” 

(6)  The  General’s  life-guard  is  ordered  to  be  increased 
to  50. 

(7)  The  personnel  and  the  pay  of  the  Council  of 
India  is  detailed. 

(8)  “  Delay  not  a  dry  Dock  at  Bombay  and  drayning 
the  drow  (n)  ed  lands.” 


XVIII. 

Extracts  of  a  general  letter  to  Bombay  dated  London  28 th 

Sepr.  1687. 

Letter  Book  This  letter  contains  an  order  of  dismissal  of  Mr.  Zinzan 
898*  394P'89s ant*  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mitchel  in  his  place, 
aoo’  897^  Further  the  General  is  ordered  to  make  Bombay  as  strong 
as  art  and  money  could  make  it,  being  resolved  not  to  lay 
down  arms  until  ‘  we  are  Righted  of  all  those  who  have 
done  us  notorious  injuries’.  (The  reference  is  to  the 
Co’s  war  with  the  Moghul  Empefor).  Directions  are 
given  for  the  realization  of  5  p.  c.  sea-custom, 
With  reference  to  a  peace  with  the  Moghul  Emperor, 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  demands  of  the  Agent  and 
Council  in  the  Bay.  Notwithstanding  the  war,  the 
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General  is  urged  to  eontinue  the  trade  between  Surat  and 
Bengal  ‘  either  by  confederacy  with  some  private  Banyaus 
...  .or  with  some  particular  French,  Dutch  or  Portuguese 
merchants”.  Perhaps  it  may  be  better  effected  with  some 
Persians  or  Armenians  :  Twenty-five  per  cent,  above  the 
sea-custom  was  to  be  allowed  to  them  for  their  adventure. 

Satisfaction  was  to  be  taken  from  the  King  of  Maldives 
‘for  the  damages  of  the  Bengali  and  the  East  India 
Merchant ’. 

XIX. 

Extracts  of  General  Letter  to  Bombay  (6th  Jan.  1G87/8). 

Now,  the  trade  at  Bombay  being  settled,  it  was  expected  ^  pp-  499 
that  the  General  and  Council  of  India  would  secure  double  ’ 
of  the  revenues,  and  build  a  dock  at  Bombay  instantly. 

They  are  ordered  to  compel  all  ships  to  pay  port  charges 
according  to  the  Tariff  made  at  Fort  St.  George.  In 
imitation  of  the  Dutch  at  Batavia,  Bombay  was  to  be 
made  a  Regency. 

XX. 

Extracts  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  dated  11  th  April  1688. 

Though  for  the  time  being  the  fear  of  a  Dutch  War  Lctter  Book 
seemed  to  vanish,  yet  the  General  and  Council  of  India  524’ 525526, 
arc  urged  to  keep  in  a  strong  posture  of  defence.  Despatch  528> 329- 
of  ‘30  books  of  the  state  of  controversies  between  us 
and  the  Dutch’  is  intimated. 

With  reference  to  the  peace  with  the  Moghul,  it  was 
not  to  be  made  ‘untill  he  allowes  us  fortifyed  settlement 
to  Secure  our  shipping  estates  and  servants  in  Bengali’. 

Among  the  articles  of  peace  stipulation  was  to  be  made  for 
the  circulation  of  the  money  coined  at  Bombay  in  all  his 
dominions.  Rich  houses  of  the  Jews  and  Armenians  were 
to  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  settle  at  Bombay,  and  as 
many  Europeans  as  possible  were  to  be  retained  in  the 
Co’s  service.  Mocha  was  to  be  laid  under  contribution 
for  sheltering  an  interloper  ship  which  caused  great 
damage  to  the  Co’s  interest. 

XXI. 

Bombay  Generali — London  26th  July  1688. 

Intimation  of  an  agreement  with  the  Armenians.  War  ibid,  p.  540. 
with  the  Moghul  being  concluded  ‘honourably  and  happily’, 
the  General  and  Council  are  directed  to  buy  all  the  usual 
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sorts  of  oallicoes  which  might  be  had  now  20  p.  c. 
cheaper.  Although  the  war  was  ended,  Bombay  was 
still  to  be  their  headquarters  and  all  the  soldiers  were  to 
be  kept  under  strict  military  discipline. 

XXII. 

Extracts  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  dated  London  27 th 

Aug.  1688. 

(1)  Detailed  instructions  are  given  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  dry  dock  at  Bombay,  and  the  charges  to  be 
levied  for  its  use  or  misuse.  Consulage  was  to  be  realised 
from  all  those  living  outside  the  fortified  towns,  and  all 
ships  were  to  be  ‘loaden’  only  from  Bombay.  Batavia 
was  to  be  the  model  for  the  improvement  of  Bombay, 
where  their  ships  were  to  ride  in  spare  times. 

(2)  “  The  French  and  Dutch  protests  we  value  not. 
We  will  take  our  enemies,  whatsoever  colours  they  wear,  or 

whose  Passes  so-cver  they  have  . Just  and  stout 

is  the  Motto  wee  hope  to  merit  and  wear.” 

(8)  Copies  of  the  agreements  with  the  Armenians 
sent  for  their  confirmation.  Had  it  not  been  for  war 
those  agreements  would  have  been  made  harder  ;  but  being 
done,  they  were  to  be  strictly  observed. 

(4)  Considering  the  fruitless  charge  of  maintaining  a 
Vakeel  at  the  Moghul’s  court,  the  Co.  express  their 
desire  to  gain  their  purpose  through  the  Armenians, 
for  which  purpose  Coja  Panous  Kalendar  was  to  be 
consulted. 

(5)  “  Bombay’s  security  the  greatest  thing  to  secure 
the  English  Priviledges  in  India.” 

(6)  Warehouses  for  the  goods  of  the  Armenians 
were  to  be  constructed  and  a  small  duty  was  to  be  levied 
for  their  use. 

(7)  A  small  quit-rent  of  2s.  6 d.  to  12 d.  (accor.  to 
size)  per  annum  was  to  be  imposed  on  all  houses  in  the 
town  of  Bombay  and  regular  streets  were  to  be  laid  out. 

(8)  A  small  duty  was  to  be  levied  upon  the  market 
people  that  made  use  of  the  markets. 

(9)  Detailed  instructions  are  given  for  the  erection 
of  a  Post  Office  at  Bombay. 

(10)  Although  the  Moghuls  courted  the  English  to 
bring  them  back  to  Swally,  the  Co.  expresses  its 
determination  ‘not  to  return  to  it  again  upon  any  hopes 
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of  advantage’,  and  urges  upon  its  agents  to  make  Bombay 
their  chief  Magazine. 

XXIII. 

Bombay  Generali  — London  1 1  Sept.  1688. 

Instructions  are  given  for  the  organisation  of  a  poor-  ibid.  p.  590. 
relief  Fund  in  India  (of  course  for  Englishmen),  and  the 
Dutch  method  is  recommended  as  a  m'odel. 

XXIV. 


Bombay, Generali  -London  Mh  Oct." 1688. 

(1 )  Information  regarding  the  impending  invasion  ibid.  p.  592. 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  dislocation  of  shipping 
caused  thereby. 

(2)  “  The  Moors  and  Armenians  should  pay  double 
freight  in  the  country,  because. ..  .the  ordinary  freights 
do  not  defray  the  charge  of.  .Demorage.” 

(3)  “  Concluding  you  have  made  a  peace  with  the 
Moghul,  we  think  this  the  fittest  time.... to  pursue 
vigorously  His  Majesty’s  former  orders  touching  Sallsett. .’ 

XXV. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  29th  Jan.  1688/9 

“We  understand  by  Capt.  Pines,  who  came  from  Letter  Book 
Goa  ”  that  “  you  took  the  Nezame the  great  ship  of  the  Vo1'  9‘ p' 
Moors,  and  “  what  goods  were  on  board  of  her”.  “  We 

shall  lac  glad  to  hear  that - you  have  sent  them  all 

home  for  us  to  Europe  etc.” 

XXVI. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  1 5th  Feb.  1688/9. 

(1)  “Your  resolution  to  build  a  Dry  Dock  at  ibid.  pp.  17, 

Bombay  is  most  acceptable  to  us . We  have  by  an  18>  20> 21-24- 

order  of  Court. . .  .enjoyned  all  our  ships  to  make  use 

of  it,  and  to  pay  for  the  Co’s  use  such  rates ....  as 
may  bear  the  full  charge  of  repairing  etc.,  and  that  may 
in  some  number  of  years  fully  re-imburse  us  our  first 

charge  in  makeing  of  them . We  confirm  our 

former  orders. ..  .that  neither  President  nor  any  of  our 
Council  of  India  shall  ever  hereafter  reside  at  Surat  or 
Swally. . .  .no  returning  ship  for  Europe  shall  ever  load  in 
S\vally,  or  at  Surrat  River.” 

(2)  “  The  best  way  to  secure  the  Peace  is  to  keep 
Bombay  defencible  ;  the  Garison  well  disciplined  etc.” 
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(3)  “  Our  General  hath  done  exceeding  well  in 

setting  our  Mint  at  work  in  coining  Rupees  . . .  .Omit  not 
coyning  small  money . ” 

(4)  “  Establish  a  Terriffe  for  all  ships  using  the  Dry 

Dock . and  require  all  ships  loading  for  Europe  to 

cleanse  etc . within  our  said  dry  Dock.” 

XXVII. 


Extracts  ofaGcneral  Letter  to  Bombay  dated  19 th  March  1689 


Letter  Book 
Vol.  9.  pp. 
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(1)  “  Wc.  understand. . .  .that  there  is  a  very  good 

and  useful]  sort  of  Callicoc  made  atBombay  that  will  wear 

and  wash  better  than  most  that  comes  from  Surratt . 

as  also  that  there  are  come  to  you  many  Manufacturers  in 

silke . Send  us  some  Bales  by  every  ship  of  such 

your  home-made  Callicoes  and  Silks,  such  as  they  are. . . . 
to  encourage  your  Manufacture.” 

(9)  “Finish  the  moat  about  our  Fort  etc.... by 
contracts  with  small  Undertakers. . .  .Make  a  good  wharf 

for  landing  of  Goods . as  also  a  convenient  peer. . . . 

settle  a  Terriffe _ for  the  Wharfige _ Make  convenient 

Buzars  for  Flesh,  fish,  Herbs  and  all  other  things _ for 

which  each  person  having  that  Accommodation  is  to  pay. . 
a  small  duty...  .Have a  publick  slaughter  house . ” 

(3)  Instructions  concerning  the  keeping  of  stores  of 
rice  and  paddy  and  the  draining  of  the  ‘  overflown  lands’. 


XXVIII. 


General  Letter  to  Bombay  (18  May  1689). 

Letter  Book  (i)  Receipt  of  the  King’s  warrant  about  a  war  with 
Vol.  9.  p«  56.  c 

r  ranee. 

(2)  Orders  to  seize  all  French  ships. 

(3)  Instructions  for  the  despatch  of  the  copies  of  His 
Majesty’s  warrant  to  the  Fort  and  Bay. 

XXIX. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  11  th  Sept.  1689. 

Letter  Book  “  Our  Printed  Papers  shew  the  high  Esteem  we  have 
voi.  p.  p.  ee.  for  Bombay ....  Therefore  cultivate  it  accordingly  in 

making  Buzars,  Wharfs  and  Dock  etc . Pay  the 

workmen  speedily  and  fully. ..  .Finish  the  Church  with 
the  soonest _ shall  send  you  another  Minister. ...” 
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XXX. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  31  st  Jan.  1689/90. 

The  news  of  “the  invasion  of  Bombay  made  mighty  Letter  Book 
noise  among  the  Interlopers,  who  thereupon  apply’d  for  a  Vo1, 9' p' 78 
new  Company  to  be  settled  by  Parliament.  The  house  of 
Commons  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  East 
India  Trade ....  and  the  Co.  w<?re  heard  in  answer  to 
severall  charges  suggested  against  us.”  On  the  16th 
Jan.  the  Committee  decided  that  “  the  best  way  to 
manage  the  East  India  Trade  is  to  have  it  in  a  new 
Co.  and  a  new  Jbynt  Stock  and  this  to  be  established 
by  Act  of  Parliament. ..  .but  the  present  Co.  to  con¬ 
tinue.  . .  .untill  it  be  established.” 


XXXI. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  14 th,  March  1689/90. 

This  is  to  advise  that  the  ships  during  the  wars  ‘  to  ibid  p.  82. 
come  with  the  Dutch  fleet  by  the  North  of  Scotland  ’ 
because  ‘  That  Northern  passage  is  a  Tract  never  frequent¬ 
ed  by  the  French  men  of  war’. 


XXXII. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  3rd  Oct.  1690. 

(1)  ‘  Shall  acquaint  the  King  and  Parliament  of  the  Letter  Book 
many  English  Pyrates  in  India  ’  and 

(2)  ‘  that  we  cannot  suppress  them  if  we  have  not 
the  same  powers  as  the  Dutch  Co.  do  enjoy  and 
exercise  in  India.’ 


(3)  Advantages  from  the  Armenian  contract  are 
noticed,  and  instructions  are  given  to  accord  the  Armenians 
kind  treatment  to  encourage  their  bringing  in  new  sorts 
of  ‘  Superfine  goods’. 

XXXIII. 


Extract  of  a  general  letter  to  Surat  25 th  Sep.  1691 . 

Appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  late  general  (Sir lhid  p-  i«7- 
John  Child)  and  at  the  same  time  notices  of  his  error  in  8‘ 
not  fortifying  Bombay  and  Returah. 

XXXIV. 

•  , 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Surat  29 th  Feb.  1691/2. 

(1)  Concerning  the  forfeiture  of  lands  of  those  who  md,  205.7, 
deserted  the  Island  during  the  last  invasion,  the  law  for  it  211, 21s. 
being  that  observed  in  the  case  of  De  Tavora. 
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(2)  Confirmation  of  Mr.  Harris  as  President  of 
Bombay  and  Surrat,  and  his  salary. 

(3)  Orders  to  take  interlopers,  and  to  seize  and 
destroy  all  pirates. 

(4)  Present  friendship  with  the  Dutch  to  be  utilised 
to  build  a  fort  at  Retorah. 

(5)  .  Bombay  to  be  the  headquarters. 

XXXV. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  tc  Bombay  29 th  Feb.  169/2. 

(1)  “  You  will  do  well  to  wall  in  Bombay  town  if  you 
can  do  it  at  the  Inhabitants  charge.” 

(2)  “  Improve  our  Revenue,  which  is  a  matter  that 

imports  us  more  than  any  other  thing . If  the  Dutch 

had  that  Island  they  would  in  a  few  years  bring  up  the 
Revenue  of  it  to  above  100,000  pounds  per  Annum.” 

XXXVI. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  1st  April  1692. 

Intimation  of  the  despatch  of  the  Portuguese  envoy's 
memorial  touching  the  forfeited  lands  at  Bombay,  and  the 
Co’s  answer  thereunto.  Request  for  the  copies  of  the 
proceedings  in  that  affair. 

XXXVII. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  27 th  April  1692. 

ibid  pp.  239  This  letter  expresses  disapprobation  of  the  meagre  and 
despatches  from  Surat  and  the  imperfect  account  of 
their  investments  contained  therein.  Since  differences 
with  the  natives  were  made  up,  the  Co.  intimated 
that  “  now  we  doe  not  desire  our  President,  Mr.  Harris, 

should  remove  from  Surratt . You  may  assure  the 

Governour  we  shall  never  desert  the  trade  of  Surrat  while 
he  is  so  just  etc.” 

XXXVIII. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  dated  the  1st  May  1693. 

Letter  Book  (l)  Intimation  of  the  appointment  of  Sir  John  Gayer 

277  279^280,  as  Lt.  Gen.  Governor  of  Bombay. 

281, 282, 288  ^  jj0tices  0f  the  abuses  of  ‘  Permissive  Trade  ’ 

(Trade  by  Co’s  servants  on  their  own  account  under 
the  permission  of  the  Co.)  and  detailed  instructions  to  set 
them  right. 
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(3)  Factors  refusing  writing  work  to  be  turned  out. 

(4)  Armenians  to  be  encouraged  to  ship  any  goods 
on  the  terms  of  their  general  contract. 

(5)  Former  letters  touching  the  Revenue  at  Bombay 
to  be  perused. 

(6)  All  the  forfeited  lands  at  Bombay  to  be  condemn¬ 
ed  formally  as  in  the  case  *of  de  Tavora.  ‘Meaver’ 
Portuguese  to  be  shown  some  commiseration  and  admitted 
to  their  own  estates  after  condemnation  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions. 

(7)  Instructions  for  the  obstruction  of  the  voyage 
of  the  Interloper  Hudson,  as  ‘Interloping  is  a  publick 

Dammagc  and  has  been  the  Rise  of  Pyraey _ they  have 

always  left  Debts  unpaid  in  India”. 

(8)  Concerning  the  English  pirates  the  Co.  writes. 

“We  look  upon  such  Pyrates  all  Rogues  as  worse 
than  Highwaymen,  and  therefore  if  the  Mogol  hang  those 
he  hath  taken,  its  but  what  they  deserve  and  what  we 
shall  never  revenge  or  resent.” 

XXXIX. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Surat  dated  27 th  Oct.  1693. 

(1)  “The  principall  end  of  this  letter  is  to  informc  Letter  Book 
you  that  after  a  multitude  of  conflicts  with  the  Interlopers  !^,p‘ 

_ We  have  obtained  their  present  Majestycs  King 

William  and  Queen  Mary’s  Charter  of  Confirmation  of  our 
present,  and  all  our  former  Charters. . .  .You  should  make 
such  solemn  publick  intimation  of  it  to  the  Natives  as  is 
usuall  upon  such  occassions.” 


(2)  “  Upon  the  grant  of  our  new  Charter  we  have 
personally  by  bond  engaged  to  their  Majcstys  that  we  will 
send  out  this  year  to  the  value  of  £150,000  in  the  com¬ 
modities  of  the  growth  and  production  of  England. ...” 

(3)  Further  instructions  are  given  for  the  sending 
of  2  or  3  writers  more  to  Persia  to  learn  the  language  so 
that  they  might  not  altogether  depend  upon  such  ‘Syrian 
Knaves  as  Daud  etc.’ 

XL. 

,  Extract  of  a  general  letter  to  Surat  (3rd  Jan.  1693/4). 

Touching  the  forfeited  lands,  the  authorities  at  Surat  ma  PP.  s«, 
are  empowered  to  appoint  a  Judge  Advocate  to  condemn  ®40, 
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those  lands,  and  a  promise  is  made  to  despatch  more 
soldiers  from  home  as  ‘best  Arguments  or  Cards  ’  to  secure 
the  said  lands  at  Bombay. 

XLI. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  4th  May  1696. 

‘  Reason  why  the  Company  was  not  settled  the  last 
session  ’  by  an  Act"  of  Parliament  is  given  in  this  letter, 
viz. 

That  if  the  E.  I.  Co.  were  now  settled  with 
addition  of  a  great  sum  of  money  from  the  old  and  new 
adventurers,  it  would  defeat  the  scheme  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  ‘to  raise  2,500,000  li.  for  carrying  out  the  present 
war  by  a  Land  Bank’. 

XLII. 

Extracts  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  dated  1  July  1690. 
These  Extracts  contain 

(1)  Directions  to  make  Bombay  ‘  the  Magazine  of 
our  Treasure  and  Merchandize  ’  due  to  the  apprehensions 
of  disorder  which  ‘  might  follow  the  death  of  the  Mogal’. 

(2)  Approval  of  an  inventory  of  the  Co’s  goods 
and  revenues  at  Bombay,  and  orders  to  do  the  same 
every  three  years. 

(3)  Suggestions  to  encourage  the  weaving  trade  at 
Bombay,  to  drain  the  marshy  lands,  and  to  minimise  the 
charges  of  building  out  forts. 

(4)  Appreciation  of  the  action  taken  touching  the 
forfeited  lands  at  Bombay,  and  a  keen  desire  to  ‘root  the 
Jesuits  out  of  Bombay’. 

(5)  Approval  of  the  endeavours  to  make  Bombay  the 
centre  of  the  Co’s  trade. 

(6)  A  desire  to  recover  the  drowned  lands. 

XLIII. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  Kith  April  1697. 
This  Extract  contains 

(1)  An  approval  of  the  appointment  of  Aga  Pera 
and  Ben  Walidas,  and  a  distrust  of  the  Parroeks, 

(2)  an  approval  of  ‘complying  with  the  Moors  De¬ 
mands  to  have  two  of  our  ships  to  convoy  their  Mocho 
and  Judda  fleets’, 
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(3)  a  suggestion  to  Keep  in  store  200  tons  of  cotton 
wool  and  to  encourage  the  spinning  of  cotton  yarn, 

(4)  directions  for  supplying  Agent  Gladman’s  place 
in  case  of  his  death, 

(5)  directions  to  forbear  the  coining  of  Rupees  with 
Persian  characters,  if  it  be  offensive  to  the  ‘Mogol’, 

(6)  expression  of  satisfaction  at  the  progress  made 
in  settling  ‘Callico  Manufactury  ’  at  Bombay, 

(7)  orders  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  spinners,  weavers, 
painters,  and  other  artists  to  settle  at  Bombay. 

XLIV. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  1  Sep.  1697. 

This  Extract  contains  : — 

(1)  an  appreciation  of  the  services  of  ‘  our  General’,  Letter  Book 
and  an  order  to  make  Bombay  his  residence,  and  the  g0°|;  gQ3pp 
centre  of  their  trade  so  that  ‘our  Estates  may  not  hereafter 

be  subject  to  every  caprice  of  the  Moors’. 

(2)  suggestions  to  create  a  trade  and  lay  in  store 
plenty  of  paddy  and  rice  so  that  the  poor  may  live  at 
Bombay  ‘as  cheap  as  in  other  places  upon  the  main’. 

(3)  suggestions  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
and  the  revenues  of  Bombay. 


Siiafaat  Ahmad  Kiian. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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j  l  “  Circumspect,  prudent.”  (Sh.  N.,  1.,  53). 

■Vi'i  O  j*- 

j  1  ^  xil  ^TjoL-J  ( — "  j  l>, • ^  j  j 

^  A  u* 

Answer  his  words  appropriately ;  when  he  questions 
upon  any  matter,  offer  a  suitable  opinion ; 

Since  those  fostered  by  a  king  must  be  nothing  but 
circumspect, 

Eloquent,  enlightened,  pure  ol‘  faith,  and  fore-sighted 
in  any  affair  which  might  occur. 

0 i  A Jf~  *** k  “  To  spur  up.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1926). 

His  bright  and  noble  heart  was  stimulated  (at  the 
sight) ;  he  spurred  up  his  horse  (to  meet  the  procession). 

jil  L  (with  prep.1*;) :  “To  accede”  (to),  “to  acquiesce” 

(in).  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1461). 

i  I  jj  b  ji  j  j  j  i  •ii^ 

Kindness  and  justice  were  erased  from  his  soul ;  he 
never  acceded  to  any  desire. 

[Yazdagird,  the  father  of  Bahrain  Gur  is  spoken  of 
here]. 

(A  I  itfb  (with  prep,  b) :  “  to  cope  ”  (with).  (Sh.  N., 
IV.,  1911). 

*  (For  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article  see  Islamic  Culture  for 
October  1929  pp.  612-686). 
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l>r  Ai  j  I  Ai  y  1j  j  [zX'  j  <j  li  j  A)  I  y£  A,*  l>  y* 

When  (the  Kaisar)  has  read  the  letter  use  speech  ;  they 
cannot  cope  with  you  in  eloquence. 

[Khusrau  Parviz  is  sending  a  letter  to  the  Kaisar  by 
Kharrad-e  Barzem  and  telling  him  to  speak  with  his  un¬ 
equalled  eloquence]. 

a\  “Tosetout,  to  walk,  to  step  out.”  (Sh.  N., 
IV.,  2017,  &  2021). 

2017  : 

A  l1,  A  1  A Ij  y  A  ^ J  U*  ^  ^  ^ 
o  Lr  j~a-Li  A  ^  J  O  l;-4  j  5  5  AAl^jjol  j  j  y$ 

Remain,  you,  till  I  move  from  here,  (then)  with  your 
troops  set  out. 

When  on  each  side  there  is  an  army,  the  judgment 
and  counsel  of  the  Kaisar  will  be  helpless. 

2021  : 

A  A  j  I  Ai  U-  o  I  j  I  A^rO  l>  A  3  Ai  U  j  y 

Shiruy  stood  there  distressed  and  weeping,  (then) 
stepped  out  from  that  narrow  chamber. 

(  oxSi  )  cxSi  I  a  3  I  “  To  throw  down,  to  knock  down.” 

(Sh.  N.,  II.,  506). 

A\  a\>*  AiS^ 

They  uttered  curses  on  the  (stupid)  guide  ;  they 
knocked  him  down  with  blows  dealt  by  each. 

0  Aj  jl  “To  bring  down,  to  make  fall.” 

(Sh.  N.,  III.,  1504). 

t£l>,  AAJ  1  A  Ail  Aj  A^*r  s* 

The  King  had  commanded  me  to  bring  down  this 
verdant  and  flourishing  place  by  the  use  of  gold  and 
treasure. 

* 

jl  “To  sit  down  to  rest,  to  desist.”  (Sh. 
N.,  IV.,  1902). 

Adi  >(Ta  f  ^ £jS J Ai  .jAi;  y? 

a* 
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(£  I  jkM  J  Jo  I  ^jC  1  J  L~* 

j'o4 ms: 

<J  jHt*  y~»  I  0  U*  AA—  j 

When  BandGy  took-  the  Zend  A  vesta,  he  said  : 
“  From-  the  exalted  Creator. 

“  May  Banduy  see  naught  but  pain  and  trouble,  may 
he  be  not  secure  in  this  transitory  abode, 

“  If  he  rest,  when  he  sees  the  Prince  on  his  return, 
“  Until  the  latter  has  sent  you  a  signet-ring  and  a 
crown  of  greatness.” 

[Turner  Macan’s  reading  of  the  third  distich  is 


£  J  J  A  A  A  'y ■  (£  J  Xj  A  \ix~* 

I  y^yj  f 


<j  k  3  ^  *  I  j  j  1  jp  ^  * 


^  U-  j  a<  Ij 


“  The  two  negatives  make  a  very  awkward  construc¬ 
tion,  and  is  objectionable,  though  of  course  one 

could  render  : 

“  Unless  I  fail  to  see  the  Prince  on  his  return,  I  will 
not  rest  until,  ”  etc. 

but  this  leaves  no  connection  with  the  previous  lines 
unless  another  / 1  could  be  understood,  or  taken  from 
/)  which  is  impossible]. 

j  x*  T  L  “  To  be  brought  down,  to  come  to  the 
ground,  to  fall.”  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1504). 

o'-  jll  ^  I  dk  j  1  &  A)  y*  c J  A.; 

iZ  *  A  li  0 1  j  1  0 1  _/  I  a  tA  (J  A  -i  "  ■  A  tl  -1  y*~  &  AjjiiS'iit  jl 

The  Mfibid  said  to  him,  “  At  one  expression  this 
flourishing  and  populous  place  was  brought  down. 

“  At  one  expression  also  the  village  became  prosperous, 
and  by  that  the  King  of  Persia’s  heart  was  rejoiced.” 

j  j*  IJ  Ai  I  L  (asjjui^L)  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1504). 


**  A  y*  A*  I  _)  Ail  (£  U  Jj  A  y  Osi  I  A  A-i  y* 

When  those  who  have  been  subject  become  rulers, 
the  head  of  the  ruling  man  is  brought  down. 

jAjjftf  L“To  examine  thoroughly.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2009). 
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ju«*'  r ^  ^  !>■  j  i  j  t  j  ^  x*&  j ^ i  j  o^" 

Ju_)  jT^  L  1  0  U*1  J  J  I  (£  Latf’  1  J  i  y*  J*i 

^1^0 J  ^  J  j  JJ  5  ju  t  <.£  J  L....J  XiL»£ 

When  he  played  and  sang  that  modulation,  the  King 
heard,  and  drank  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  tones. 

He  ordered  them  to  find  out  about  it,  and  to  examine 
the  garden,  thoroughly  throughout. 

They  searched  much  on  every  side  of  the  garden, 
(even)  carrying  lafnps  under  the  trees. 

- (Sh.  N.,  I.,  394). 

a  I  j  X-xii  J?  j  (J  * 

-*OJ  f  ^  '  J  *>.  0  j 

S-jJi  Ixii  ju  0  Is*  Jo  1  j  Ifc*- 

The  King  ordered  all  the  “  Farrashes  ”  of  the  court 
to  set  out, 

To  examine  thoroughly  all  the  town  and  streets,  and 
to  find  out  about  the  wicked  woman. 

Those  experienced  men  found  some  indications  not 
far  off,  and  they  hastened  on. 

0  .s  j)  <£  L  “To  subsist.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  177 

olrT^i-*  /"  j  I  •*».  T  cTi'-  ^  <jU  j  J  l  2>  I  ^  £N*; 

j  j  j  i  J>  i/i  jb  <i5C  j  jj  Li  j  j  1  i  c—<  1  iS  1*2 

He  gave  answer  thus  :  “  Until  the  appointed  time, 

which  comes  on  from  the  revolution  of  the  sky, 

“  The  body  subsists,  and  remedies  are  not  required, 
for  the  revolution  of  time  preserves  it.” 

“To  come  to  an  end,  to  cease,  “  (Sh.  N., 

IV.,  1892.) 

j’^iU  ^JC  jjj 

When  the  revolution  of  time  ceased  for  Hurmuzd, 
that  throne  and  felicitous  place  remained  empty. 

j  i  if'tgli  “To  appoint  ”  (to  some  work).  (Sh.  N.,  III., 

1504). 


a  C.  -J-  a  ^  ^  J  5  ^ 

jj  j  j  i  is  Lo  j  j  j  j  j+z 
xjJi  1  v  •  j  v _ JLi  j  i  jw 
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if**  l  ^  j  <j jT <j Ljj  ^  j  j^,  ^  j-  ^  St 

^  j  t***  o  I  j1  <3  ^  *'  *"  j  j  ^  c3  j  ^  j  b  i  I  j  ^  ^ 

I  appointed  a  wise  old  man,  persuasive,  having  know¬ 
ledge,  fit  to  guide. 

He  used  exertion,  and  turned  the  desert  into  a  flourish¬ 
ing  place,  by  this  rejoicing  the  hearts  of  the  subjects. 

0  Jo  U  L  “To  be  or  remain  in  a  subordinate  position.” 
(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1819). 

<J  Iff  (j  l*  3  J  U  £  f  W  (^1^*  j  I  >A  JO 

J  I  J  JJJ-  J  I  j  U*1  ^  J  J  J  J  I  Jui.  JlT  I  j 

Abstain  from  this  war  and  present  yourself  before 
me  ; 

I  will  not  let  you  remain  a  moment  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

I  will  give  you  kingly  rule  and  my  daughter ; 

I  will  give  you  distinction  and  a  crown. 

[The  literal  sense  of  oS>  U  is,  of  course,  “to  re¬ 
main  on  foot  ”,  as  one  who  serves]. 

O.J  ^ <j\  ( i.e.j)j\  “To  station,  place.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 
1818). 

■>  tX <J  \  j  I  (_ri 

He  stationed  also  in  the  rear  forty  thousand  of  the 
brave  and  bold. 

j  j  Jo,  (padrud) 

J> 1  J  jj  Jo,  “Farewell  !”  “  (Sh.  N.  IV.,  1906). 

CJ>y  j  Ifj  I  j  b 

He  said  to  the  merchant,  “  Farewell  !  Be  wise  and 
follow  the  dictates  of  wisdom.” 

[  Lit.,  “  Be  in  heart  the  warp  and  also  the  waft  of 
wisdom  ”  ]. 

^ilijjjo,  “  Farewell !  ”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2088). 

(£jj  <— >To.i5  o  jl 0  \  &  t£  O  I  J  1»  jo  .i)  J  £ o  1  Jo 
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Say  to  that  foolish  and  impetuous  boy,  “  My  honourable 
place  has  now  become  disgraced. 

“  Farewell  to  you  for  ever  then  I  (Henceforth)  let  my 
business  be  (only)  with  the  wise.” 

[  From  the  two  expressions  u-  b  ^  j  j  Jo  and  <£  2*  b  *  j  j  Jo 

we  may  infer  a  verb  jjJo.  “To  receive  a  farewell 

greeting,  to  be  bade  farewell  to  ”•]. 
jl  (par). 

“To  develope  wings  ”  (i.e.,  to  race  as  a 
bird  flies).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  427). 

4-j  I  j  .x*T  j  !_>  •— *  bj  j  j  I  jTj  1  aJ* 

j  o  j  I  j  j  U—  I  (J  j  I’  <U*  j  dtiv*  j  I  ij  U- 

The  whole  city  (was  alive)  with  the  tones  of  the  harp  and 
rebeck  ;  the  sleepers  (even)  raised  their  heads  from  sleep. 

All  the  ground  was  musky  with  fresh  musk  ;  the  Arab 
horses  raced  as  though  with  wings. 

[  In  description  of  festivities  held  on  the  approach  of 
Siyavash  to  the  city  of  Afrasiyab  J. 

0^~ 1  j  (a  form  of  ^  y  with  prep.  y  of  thing  and 

;  1  of  person)  :  “  To  use,  employ.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  394). 

j  b  J  3  I  *  s>. 

Afterwards  the  exalted  King  employed  ignominious 
treatment,  blows,  and  bonds  with  her. 

“  Wealthy  ”.  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1792). 

j  fJ' d>\>  jarUj-b 

I  will  be  kind  to  the  poor  and  a  guardian  to  the  wealthy 

- “  Excellent,  noble  ”.  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  468). 

y*  if  j\ 

The  name  of  that  noble  champion  is  Giv  ;  in  Turan 
you  will  see  no  hero  like  him. 

j  “  Ambitious,  proud,”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1850). 

{j0  L*-**  t  (3  J  ^  O  J  O I  j  u*  ^  (3  Lju*  j  }  ^  ^  o  L* 

>  y  S  j  j  j  o  Li>-  ^  j  J*  >-  j  j  I  j  ^  I  ^  <f 

Jb La>  £ L)b  j 
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Know  that  palace  as  a  witch’s  abode  ;  the  woman  on 
the  throne  as  an  ungracious  witch, 

Through  whom  contentiousness  increased  in  Bahram-e 
Chubin,  to  him  appearing  such  a  crown  and  throne  of 
greatness. 

When  he  turned  from  her  he  was  full  of  ambition  and 
drunk  (with  pride) ;  know  well  that  he  will  never  be 
recovered. 

— - — “  With  ambition  gratified,  having  reason  to 

be  proud.  “  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1883). 

j  jU  L  ^  j  1 4)  j 

Khusrau  Parviz  said  to  him  :  “  O  evil-doer,  have  you 
not  gratified  your  ambition  through  the  descendants  of 
Sasan  ?  ” 

erl  (pas). 

“Thenceforth,  in  consequence.”  (Sh.N.,II,  510)'. 
j  yf*  o  I  o  a.  ^  ^  x*  ^ 

j'  (*■*?.' I  /»y? 

A  lasso  and  a  horse  suffice  me  as  companions  ;  I  should 
not  take  any  one  to  those  regions. 

If  I  took  peoples  I  should  meet  with  inquirers,  and 
difficulties  would  in  consequence  arise  for  me. 

“To  dip”,  (as  a  pen  into  ink).  Sh.  N.,  I., 

423). 

■  **  ^  ^  |  j  4.4  !>.  jnaAJ  ^  4<  Ij  j'  £ {Jf!* .1,^ 

ci  f  J  J  Si  j  O*  / Ij_  J»T jl**- 

First,  when  he  put  his  hand  upon  the  letter-paper 
and  dipped  the  head  of  the  reed  into  ambergris, 

He  entered  upon  praise  of  the  World  Creator,  and  set 
forth  His  greatness  and  wisdom. 

[  Ambergris,  being  dark,  is  used  as  a  symbol  for  ink  ]. 
“  To  be  ruined  or  destroyed  ”  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 

1790). 

( J *  1  J  Q  (,_«>»  J  I  jl  vit  AXZ-XS* ui  jl^S" 


i.  ".~~5C.it  c )  I  ^  ^ '^*aS 
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It  so  befell  that  when  three  watches  of  the  night  had 
passed  a  voice  was  heard  so  fearful 

That  you  might  say  the  world  had  been  destroyed  from 
end  to  end. — Then  some  one  creid  :  “  The  portico  has 
crashed.” 

[  A  sign  of  Muhammad’s  birth,  shortly  before  the  death 
of  Nushirvan  j. 

(with  prep.  ^ )  *‘ To  rely  ”  (upon).  (Sh. 

N.,  IV.,  1892). 

j  b  j*  yS~  0  I  ^  jw  j  5  (J  j  &  j  j  I  j  } 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  5 
I  (can)  now  rely  (only)  upon  God. 

<j-* 1 y~  a  U  (in  rubric)  :  “  To  seek  protection.”  (Sh. 
N.,  IV.,  1834). 


a  $  y*  J  I  a  l — ij,  J  a  i  y* 

Bahram-e  Chubin  sends  a  message  to  Parmuda,  and 
Parmuda  seeks  protection. 

(with  |j  of  the  person)  :  “To  take  as  refuge.” 

(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1913). 


a  ( *)T  1  J  U  is*  J  ~a  fp* Jr 

The  Kaisar  said  to  his  Minister  :  “  This  seeker  of 
justice  would  take  me  as  refuge  out  of  all  the  world  ”. 

(with  genitive  of  “  fault  ”  or  /):“  To 

make  excuses,  to  ask  pardon  ”  (for).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2028). 

Now  ask  pardon  for  all  this  :  address  yourself  to  these 
renowned  ones  of  Persia. 

O*  jy i  (as  (>->■  jlu* jy,  q.  v.).  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1414). 

a  1  y&  Cj^ J  J  y  ali5  j>  xS'ty  jy*  jb 

Whoever  asks  pardon  for  a  fault, — accept  (his  plea), 
and  exact  not  vengeance  for  what  has  passed. 

SxJ.  l>  “  Retirement,  seclusion.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 

2047). 
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Thirdly,  (a  King’s  bride)  should  be  tall  and  beautiful ; 
her  temperament  should  be  disposed  to  seclusion. 

(with  prep,  a, ).  “  To  engage  ”  (in).  (Sh.  N., 

IV.,  1742). 

jUj  j**  j  0^  jjj'l  pj/  aj  jlj^-tT 

(I  had  foretold)  that  this  young  man  would  engage  so 
much  in  war  that  he  Would  bring  death  upon  himself. 

[  Lit.,  “  that  he  would  bring  time  to  an  end  for  him¬ 
self  ”]. 

- “  To  be  vexed  or  troubled/’  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 

1850). 

li>.  j'  O1  t  $ y  j  I  y. ol  -> 

Jo!  oJ j  jl  Ju.«l  Jjla Jcwy^Ajjj!  joUI^/laS" 

That  unmerited  robe  should  not  have  been  sent,  to  that 
man  of  oppression, 

For  by  that  the  Persians  have  been  troubled,  and  have 
lost  hope  in  the  King. 

jw  “  Decrepit,  infirm,  helpless.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV7.,  1829), 

J— *y  p!^j  «Li  j!  jil  oik_- ji 

y  1 " ^  1  J  J  a_^*  ^,1 

The  envoy  said  :  “  Exalted  King,  the  business  of  that 
battlefield  has  turned  out  to  your  wish. 

May  you  be  blessed,  glad  and  joyous,  for  the  fortune 
of  your  enemy  has  grown  infirm.” 

j-/,  A  “  grey-headed  or  bald-headed  old  man.” 
(Sh.  N.,  II.,  499). 

o I  >  j  I  j  o ( — - 1^  >»- 1 3  o !  Ja >;  3 !  aT j  j 

J  j> » j  j  ‘T*>-!  j  ^  y  a  J  liU  j  jj  jS. !  j 

And  moreover  from  grey-headed  old  Mubids,  astro¬ 
logers  and  sages 

He  had  heard  of  the  bad  and  good  fortune  (prog¬ 
nosticated)  by  the  stars  ;  he  had  traversed  the  world  in  all 
directions. 

m.  (as  j*  )•  Sh-  N->  IV->  1897). 
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liu: 

Whose  name  was  Shahran  Guraz,  a  grey-headed  old 
hero,  an  exalted  chief. 

fy,  “  The  design  ”  of  a  stuff  as  opposed  to  its  ground¬ 
work.  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1846). 

f  yJr  (*  *j  j  is  3<j~  >  cJio!  jr 

On  the  throne  was  a  covering  of  Grecian  brocade,  the 
design  of  which  was  entirely  of  jewels,  the  groundwork, 
of  gold. 

0^-  jlc-v  “ '1'°  receive  a  pledge  ”  (to  fidelity).  Sh. 
N.,  1.,  393). 

^  jLj^r  j3-£—  6lci  y? 

When  she  had  received  a  pledge  (to  fidelity  from  her) 
she  gaire  her  much  money  and  said,  “  Do  not  utter  a  word 
on  this  subject.” 

•c—  ^  (with  )  :  “  Connected  ”  (with).  (Sh.  N., 

IV.,  2004). 

Ju  X*  j  1  j  I  y*S  Jj  Jo  j  I  <CU«  £  0  li  f 

jl  ja  <u-  jlj.*  Ij  J  j»-u  j«T  j  Lc"  jLli  I  j  I  xSi  f  j r 

Those  also  who  were  connected  with  him,  and  who  came 
to  him  when  he  sought  counsel 

Of  them  they  took  count,  (and  found  that)  they  amount¬ 
ed,  small  and  great,  to  more  than  three  thousand. 


I»  “  Whether.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1755). 

jjb  IT  6J  Jjj  £  tjy?  el  J  1 J 

The  investigator  said  to  him  who  was  asking  questions 
(for  him) :  “  Inquire  whether  this  beautiful  woman  has  a 
husband.” 

[  Buzurjmihr,  Nushirvan’s  Vazir,  has  been  blinded  and 
imprisoned  by  the  King  ;  and  he  is  subsequently  called 
upon  to  solve  a  momentous  puzzle  and,  being  blind, 
engages  a  learned  man  to  ask  questions  for  him  ]. 
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“  To  be  angry,  to  resent.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  504). 

^ jjf  *— »L_;r«d  j»! 

fjjj  J' )JS,j  jl  J  u2, j~* 

(Rustam  said  to  (Tus)t:  “  The  person  who  is  angry 
(at  this  change),  and  again  bears  Afrasiyab  in  mind — 

At  once  separate  his  head  from  his  body,  and  make  a 
fedst  for  the  vultures  of  him.” 

C/AJS  (sometimes  transitive)  :  “  To  ride  over  ”  (Sh. 
N.,  IV.  1745). 

The  hostile  “  rook  ”  would  move  in  any  direction  ; 
it  would  ride  over  the  whole  field  of  battle. 

(seeiji,jjlT^). 

jl>  referring  to  one  thing  and  i to  another  are 
used  to  indicate  a  close  connection.  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  527). 

J&lo  j" 

Khusrau  said  to  him,  “  Fare  you  well  !  May  the  world 
be  warp  and  you  within  it  woof  !  ” 

[  i.e .,  May  you  live  as  long  as  the  world  !] 

«L*  (<uT ) 

aj  (for  «L"  )  :  “  Set  against  ”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2020). 

He  considered  the  heart  of  Zad  Farrukh  as  set  against 
him,  and  that  the  face  of  the  army  was  turned  from  him. 

“  Scattered,  dispersed.”  (In  this  sense  seems 
connected  with  the  Arabic  )  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1887). 

Do  not  remain  on  this  battlefield  to-night ;  do  not 
stay  till  treasure  and  troops  are  dispersed. 

dG>OA*T(.)i )  jJjtdCo  “To  come  close.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  522). 
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j_  ^  &  'jA-  l  S  j*  (j  & jXi 

I  jjol  £  p**  J jU  X^*  I  j^wlJ 

(Farangis)  said  to  him  (Giv)  :  “  0  man,  enduring  toil, 
arise,  for  the  hour  for  flight  has  come  ; 

An  army  is  galloping  after  us,  (and)  1  fear  death  is 
coming  close.” 

[ 0-*-*  1  may,  however,  signify  “  To  be  in  a 

bad  way  ”,  and  the  ordinary  sense  of  jU j  is  “  Time  ”,  or 

“  Fortune  ”,  so  that  the  meaning  of  the  preceding  fourth 
hemistich  may  be  “  I  fear  fortune  will  be  in  a  bad  way 
(for  us).” 

I  think,  however,  the  former  rendering  is  better  j. 

j  jl^>-  To  bring  distress  upon  the  heart 
(Sh.  N.,  II.,  515). 

j^jj!  CfL T  jriy*  j  (**JJ  i  c+LiuM&j 

Farangis  said  :  “  If  we  delay,  we  shall  bring  distress 
upon  our  hearts.” 

yi.  oCj  “  Mean,  avaricious.”  (Sh.  N..  IV.,  1762). 
jjji  jjl  yXd&jf'X'id&dk’r 

We  have  found  worldly  possessions  to  be  of  narrow 
compass  for  the  mean  ;  covetousness  and  hard  dealing  are 
no  desire  of  mine. 

jljja  jS  “Gloomy,  disturbed,  troubled,  vexed, 

angry.”  (Sh"  N.,  IV.,  1854). 

jl  j  jojJ  jjU^o  jl  jl^- jtiTj 

The  hero’s  sister  (Gurdiya)  at  their  words  was  worried 
and  disturbed. 

[  Bahram-e  Chubin’s  sister  tries  to  dissuade  him  from 
aiming  at  the  sovereignty  ]. 

(with  jl )  :  “  To  show  solicitude  ”  (about), 
“  have  care  ”  (for).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2029). 

}  <u®>  I  iL  y  j»  &  ^*U*j*e^* 

*  jV,  *  y.  T  LX 

yrJ  0*  ^ (j^T  (S jf**  ^  (S  j  & 
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Galinush  said  to  him  :  “  Experienced  man,  may  all 
deeds  be  according  to  your  wish  ! 

You  have  shown  solicitude  about  my  tender  frame, 
seeing  my  garment  is  a  coat  of  mail. 

(But)  say  (now)  on  what  business  you  have  come,  and 
then  seek  words  in  answer.” 

[Galinush,  who  is  in.  charge  of  Khusrau  Parviz,  has 
been  asked  by  an  envoy  from  Shiruya  (Siroes),  Khusrau’s 
son,  why  he  is  fully  armed  when  the  latter  has  peacefully 
taken  his  father’s  place  ]. 


£ 

“To  sacrifice  one’s  life”  (for  a 
person).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  481). 

J  ^  -X-i  i — p 

He  entered  upon  praise  of  the  World  Creator,  and 
uttered  blessings  on  the  newly-born  Prince. 

How  could  he  know  that  he  should  sacrifice  his  life 
for  him,  that  evil  fruit  would  come  from  that  good  planting: 

He  scattered  seed  of  goodness  in  the  earth  ;  the  soil 
was  brackish  and  its  places  pits. 

iS  U-  A  “  subject,  Topic.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  535). 

J-'-r"  jr 

< S Jp3-*  Ar*"  J  i  ^  J  J*  J  iS  ^  J  p*^  jv.  j~"  J 

He  made  enquiry  upon  every  subject  and  spoke  at 
large  ;  I  kept  my  intelligence  and  acquirements  veiled 
from  him. 

If  he  asked  about  head,  I  spoke  of  foot ;  if  he  enquired 
about  food,  I  spoke  of  place. 

“To  be  understood,”  (as  a  letter  or 
message).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1724). 

Of'o' J  o  jt$l  _>  5  ^  b—  ji  jFaj—j 

•‘•A  ^si.  J  fm  -V-  cfb  J*~  jj l|  jU* 
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That  envoy  of  good  judgment  has  arrived,  with  cano¬ 
py  and  elephants,  and  all  his  company  ; 

With  tribute  also  and  the  game  of  chess.  The  message 
of  the  Raja  too  when  heard  has  been  understood. 

|  Nushirvan  is  writing  to  the  Raja  of  India  ]. 

- “  To  be  discovered  or  found  out  ”  (as  a  game). 

(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1724). 

J  t  ^  I  j  xS' O  ^  j  Ic-i  jj'  l;  J I  J 

And  if  it  be  that  the  Raja  and  his  advisers  exert  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  game  is  not  found  out, 

The  Raja  of  Kinnauj  must  engage  to  (send)  camel-loads 
amounting  to  the  same  (as  sent  by  me). 

“To  discover  or  find  out”.  (Sh.  N., 

IV.  1724). 

A*  j>  t  j;ol  jl 

The  Brahmin  must  be  very  keen-minded  who  by  his 
wisdom  can  discover  this  game. 

- “  To  invent,” 

y,  1 j ^ \ o jis i j ^ 

An  excellent  counsellor,  a  keen -minded  Mfibid,  has 
studied,  and  invented  a  game. 

“To  subsist.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1732). 

tfl  j~£im  £  \fx*  >  jl 

The  wise  man  says  that  a  house  in  which  the  command 
is  divided  cannot  subsist. 

- “To  remain  in  good  order.”  (Sh.  N.  III., 

1409). 

to  jji  x**  ^  j>-  &  ^ 

If  you  choose  moderation  you  will  remain  in  good  order ; 
flhe  wise  man  will  call  you  a  man  of  good  judgment. 

4 jCU  “A  fitting  place,  a  suitable  occasion.”  (Sh.  N., 
III.,  1504). 
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Speech  is  better  than  lustrous  pearls  when  they  use  it 
in  a  fitting  place. 

j»-  (juz)  :  “  Other  than  ”,  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  363). 

jf  /  jA  J,tfl 

t4  ^  J  ‘  b  1  j >•  U  I  .X£  b  j  4j  jf*  jf* i 

He  said  to  Suhrab  :  “  Lion-taking  hero,  thrower  of 
lasso,  holder  of  mace  and  sword, 

Our  usages  are  different  from  this,  other  than  this  the 
laws  of  our  religion.” 

(>->  (justan). 

t>~^  “  To  search  ”,  (e.g.,  a  person).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2017). 

jjiJ_  Ji  I  Jo  I  j  (J  y~  %  I  izJlS'  Xj  jjf 

lj  y~  a  1  j  j  Jj  li  1  2  I  S  Li.r  (j  j  I  O— -  ^  j  \  4^  li  O  T  J 

“  Search  ”,  said  he,  “  this  seeker  of  trouble,  this  male¬ 
volent  man  of  evil  designs  and  aspect.” 

They  sought,  and  one  who  was  (most)  intelligent  and 
keen  in  search  took  that  letter  out  of  his  possession. 

JL*-  j  l  “To  examine,  to  study.”  (Sh.  N.,  1.,  458). 

J  2  X*  T  j  y*  ^  O*  ^  ‘C*®’  £***>■  j  b  ^  1  k— >  L.  I  I  y>- 

y- j  I  j  b  1  ^  o  y  <c«®  cT*- J  ^  ^  J i  J  ^  O 

When  Afrasiyab  studied  this  speech,  all  the  words  of 
Garsivaz  were,  (he  concluded),  justified. 

He  regretted  his  (previous)  judgment  and  action,  and 
his  procedure  assumed  a  dark  complexion  in  his  eyes. 

[  Garsivaz  is  persuading  his  brother  Afrasiyab  to 
act  against  the  latter’s  son-in-law  Siyavash  ]. 

gyX*-  presumably  means  “curly  hair”,  (not 
“  curly-haired  ”),  in  Sh.  N.,  IV.  1805. 

y- lj  y  X*>- y  f' J  f  I  b  J  j  I  J  i  V  L-J 

Tall  in  stature,  lean  in  body,  with  curly  musk-like 
hair  around  his  head. 

[  Part  of  a  description  of  Bahram-e  Chftbin,  “  Musk¬ 
like  ”  means  “  dark  **]. 
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j  I  X  !*>•  “  The  Possessor  of  the  world,  God.”  (Sh.  N., 

I.,  418). 

o  L_ (j  I  j  y  a  i ,  li  o  e  ^  J  J  I  0  3  Jo  I  J  J 

^  Ij  j  j  aA^jj  1  ■  >3  J  ^  I  ^  . i  j  I 

And  if  I  engage  so  wantonly  in  wap  with  the  King  of 
the  Turanian  army  who  is  innocent, 

God  will  not  approve  of  this  wickedness  in  me,  and  all 
the  people  will  speak  in  blame  of  me. 

|  Sivavash  is  considering  KaiKa’us’s  letter  inciting  him 
against  Afrasiyab,  therefore  neither  of  those  two  Kings 

can  be  meant  by  j  I  X 

Hesides  this,  j  I  A  ^»-  evidently  signifies  God  in  other 
passages  ]. 


5 


(S  y-  oj\>-  “  Bewildered,  at  a  loss.”  (Sh. 

N.,  IV.,  2017,  et  passim). 


J  4 


I  j  !  O  X  l 1ST  j  £ ^aJ  oaVj  Jo 


<S  )  J  *  f  (•  J  J  «Jo  3  (J  y~  o  J  L_>-  JJ.  a  jA-  J  j  I 

The  Kaisar  said  to  him  :  “  Where  is  Kliusrau  ?  von 
must  tell  me  truly  ”. 

The  bewildered  and  helpless  official  was  stupefied  at 
him  ;  through  fear  of  him  he  looked  downcast  and  anxious 
when  answering. 

tj  yy  o  jl>  e  contra,  may  mean  “  Using  one’s  best 
efforts,  making  desperate  efforts.”  (Sh.  N.,  1.,  328). 

J1' jOLj— J  i  ^ V  1  (J  y*  1  J  0  j\J 

AAj  y>-  o  j  l>-  ^  I  o  1  y>.  Jo  y^  ^  lo  1 .  & t*  I  j 

He  pointed  his  spear-head  at  Suhrab  ;  he  gave  their 
fullest  force  to  steed  and  spear. 

Suhrab  grew  excited  and  as  a  leopard  when  his  enemy 
made  desperate  efforts  in  the  fight. 

9 
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“To  suggest  remedies,”  (Sh.  N., 

IV.,  1852). 

i  j  j  jul  I  j  j  l  ju  j  liLi  yfc  j 

Quickly  suggest  any  remedies  you  know  for  all  the 
incidents  of  whatever  nature. 

c— »•  (chust). 

JJL—  “  To  question  narrowly  and  to  the  purpose.” 

(Sh.  N.,’  I.,  417). 

jl  j  joily.1 


He  sent  for  the  envoy  and  questioned  him  narrowly  ; 
he  ascertained  about  the  matter  in  its  entirety  from  him. 

(C1>-  (chashm). 

r*  (as  ) :  A  “  ring,  in  tent-pegging.”  (Sh.  N., 

III.,  1465). 

j  Tj  Jo  I  “To  bear  away  the  ring.” 

(Sh.  N.,  III.,  1465). 

0  1  O  ^  J  I  fl  JU  y  f  0  i*— **  1  4$”*  A  L.  ^  J, J  I  J  J 

v  *j  Li-  -i) Jj j  l  j  jj  !  'j  Lie  ^ 

Then  the  Prince  (Bahram  Gur)  said  to  Munzir  :  “  Send 
for  the  horses  of  these  lance-bearers  ; 

Tell  the  riders  to  ride  before  me  and  to  bear  away  the 
ring  at  the  point  of  the  lance.” 

O  I  occurs  in  the  senser  of  o  Jd  l>  l  in 

Sh.  N.,  III.,  1413  : 

J  ^  <C S  j  I  C »  I  (J  }  j£  ^>-  j  ^  b  J  J  ^  £  j  I  Jj 

Strive  to  avoid  giving  way  to  anger ;  manfully  shut 
your  eyes  to  the  offender’s  (fault). 

UV“  “  To  drink  wine.  ”  (Probably  an  example  of 
this  sense  is  in  Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2014). 

i  j*-  b  ji**  J  jU  (J  U  j  i  j  j&>  f  iiX 

One  comes  in,  another  passes  on  :  for  a  brief  space  each 
drinks  wine  or  eats  at  the  inn. 
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“A  number,  a  few.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1731). 

O  ^  J  -A*-4  A  0  (fr-4  -Ax»-^o  j 

f^j  O L*i  b  j&! j <£ I  j  f  if* j^otsi  Ijjij 


Let  us  send  for  a  number  of  the  army  chiefs,  wise  men 
who  have  been  around  the  world. 

When  we  have  heard  the  wise  men’s  words,  let  us  in¬ 
cline  to  their  judgment  and  command. 

jV?  (chihr). 

I 

(as  ) :  “  Appearance,  semblance.  ”  (Sh.  N., 
IV.,  1819). 

\  J  jlr*  f }  ji-*  j ■  (ji).  y>-  {j  j\  j 


You  have  no  kindness  for  your  own  body,  and  if  you 
have,  there  is  no  appearance  of  your  kindness. 

j  A  (with  prep.  J  )  :  “  'l’o  look  (at),  to  gaze 

(on).”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1798), 

a  LiC  o  Li  4Z-—  I  ^ >~  o  I  jf  1 1  p.  ^  ^  .Ait  c  j 

Buzurjmihr  came  joyfully  to  the  King  ;  the  King  gazed 
on  that  wealth. 

(as  OA^oUJl)  :  “  To  show  regard,” 

(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1737). 


I  have  tried  counsel,  and  spoken  something  of  kind¬ 
ness,  but  Talhand  has  shown  no  regard. 

(>>■  (chin). 

OJoJvil  j  j  j  A  (>>-  “  To  have  frowning  brows,  to  frown.” 
(Sh.  N.,  IV.^  1745). 

j  ^  ^  i  o  !  Aj  A  4>. j  (►  ^  i  ^  A  I  o  L  A ^4^ 


I’he  King  looks  out  071  all  four  sides,  he  sees  (his)  army 
frowning  and  perplexed. 

(>►  “  Chin  but  also  “  the  people  of  China  ”,  in 

Sh.  N.,  II.,  523,  if  the  reading  £r*»  j  G&j  be  correct ;  but 

an  Indian  lithographed  edition  reads  We  have 

9* 
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however  the  analogy  of  and  v/-  • 

C& jjj  ^  j  <uT  <>►-)  ^  J- y  )j.  0^-^  & 

When  so  many  ehiefs,  Turks,  and  Chinese  were  de¬ 
stroyed  at  my  hands  on  the  day  of  hostility. 


j (^U-  j*.  “  To  acquit  oneself  of  an  obligation." 

(Sh.  N.,  I.  435). 

j!  j>-  ^1  IT  4f  p_/—  j  (jj>\ 

You  have  put  me  under  an  obligation  of  which  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  acquit  myself  as  long  as  f  live. 

c 

A  “  spike.”  (Sh.  N..  IV..  2036). 

t£jl  jU-  Ia  jfj  4^  jl  jl jwtd—  oL~ 

Armed  troops  are  its  walls,  and  on  its  turrets  arrows 
are  its  spikes. 

[  Persia  is  likened  to  a  fruitful  garden  which  must  be 
guarded  everywhere  bv  troops]. 

tyij  ol-X*.*  iiU-  “  To  gallop  across  the  ground”,  (in 
polo).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  453). 

(S JJ  c £y*  ■*?(;-''  i£jTc^- IXuJ^T  j 

^  j  ^ — ^1^*  jl  T>  iS ^ 

When  Garsivaz  came  to  the  polo-ground  he  threw  the 
ball,  and  the  Prince  turned  towards  it. 

When  he  got  it  into  the  crook  of  the  polo-stiek,  his 
opponent  galloped  across  the  ground. 

OX.tS' i]l#£  “  To  treat  with  ignominy.”  (Sh.  N.,  I., 

475).  (Possibly,  however,  to  be  taken  literally). 

.o  SAi/ C  I  gi  /_f* , M.V  1 C  j  ’i “  ^  ^  ^ 

He  raised  his  hand  and  seized  the  Prince’s  beard  ; 
he  treated  him — wondrous  to  relate  — with  ignominy. 
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Llli.  “  Lean,  spare.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1805). 

y  y  A*>-  liLiS-  j»l^j  l)  J  jl  V  L 

Tall  in  stature,  lean  in  body,  with  curly  musk-like 
hair  around  his  head.  [  See  <S y  Xy  ]. 

-  Tightly  hermetically.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1755). 

LL-*  jljjfr*  J  dlw»-4X~J  y 

(*  N.  J.  (*  y  tSt  C  J  Jj  L  4(£ 

» 

A  golden  casket  the  lid  of  which  is  hermetically  closed, 
with  a  lock  on  it  and  a  seal  of  black  sealing-wax 

Has  been  sent  me  by  the  Kaisar,  together  with  a  fa¬ 
mous  Mubid  of  the  country. 

!*>!»■  “Indignation,  resentment.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  401). 
j  jT 6  Li  w  i  jr  x  i  1  j  j  u-  jL 

^  yz  -VjLil  J  $ y  4>.  j.}|  J jj^\  ^  J  jju 

Siyavash  saw  that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  as  one 
who  is  moved  by  indignation. 

He  said  to  him  gently,  “  What  has  happened,  my 
brother?  Is  it  a  trouble  that  must  not  be  heard?” 

(with  prep.  j_  ).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1837,  rubric). 

o^y j <L*- J  *^y y  y^ox^j 

A  letter  reaches  Bahrain  from  Hunnuzd  to  grant  pro¬ 
tection  to  Parmuda,  and  Bahrain  is  angry  with  Parmuda. 

iJX  (Khufya),  for  “  In  secret.”  (Sh.  N.,  I., 

452). 

J>  'Jit  V  J  l^j  L  6  J  jl  f  ljU* 

jl  yc-jj}5  y-O J  (jl y  y  jAi 

The  mother  also  of  the  noble  child,  Jarira,  chief  of 
exalted  princesses,  in  secret  ordered  her  attendants  to  put 
the  hands  of  the  little  one  into  saffron. 

jl y-  “  Disregarded.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1769). 

jI^l  lj  LL  J-\  j*  3  j 
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Thanks  be  to  the  Holder  of  the  world,  the  Fosterer, 
from  whom  is  all  the  good  and  evil  of  fortune, 

That  in  the  days  of  youth  I  had  my  (soldierly)  merits, 
and  left  not  the  good  and  evil  disregarded. 

“  To  disregard.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1800). 

ol>4'4  sJj**  5ol  j  61  f  l/j y,  jv  j>- 

d  t  . ^  {.J*  3  ^  ^  ^  jlif 

j. 

When  (Khusrau)  Parviz  heard  (of  this),  he  stirred  up 
a  number  of  grandees  from  all  parts  (as)  intercessors. 

Who  should  petition  the  King  not  to  have  the  tail  and 
ears  of  his  blaek  horse  cut  off. 

(But)  the  King  was  angry  with  that  horse  of  his,  (and) 
disregarded  all  those  tried  and  experienced  men. 

“Negligent.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1815). 

.1  l)^ ^ " AlS 

King  Sava  then  spoke  thus  to  his  son  :  “  How  did 
that  disaffected  man  manage  to  get  away  ? 

The  night  was  dark,  the  army  innumerable  ;  why  were 
the  scouts  so  negligent  ?” 

4»U  jl “  Insignificant.”  (Sh.  N„  IV.,  1845). 

0  1  -*  d  ^  y  ^  j'  A  ®  y  j  y~  1*  ^  cy*i  ^ 

|.l<oyy-  <y*&^  (*'  o**4^  cJt*  ^ 

After  I  had,  with  an  insignificant  army,  hurriedly 
left  the  King’s  Court, 

All  people  saw  what  I  achieved,  with  all  the  trouble, 
pain,  and  hardships  I  endured. 

tP  j  ji"  tfy!  y-  (with  I  j  of  the  person).  “  To  attach 

ignominy  (to  ).”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1773). 

A?  ^  <£^y- 41  A4-  ^  ^ 

One  should  not  consider  a  person  has  greatness  because 
of  his  wealth  ;  neither  should  one  attach  ignominy  to  him 
on  account  of  his  poverty. 
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yjy  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ijj  ku-l y  “  Search 
enquiry  ”,  in  Sh.  N.,  I.,  365.  a*  f  jlxJ y  “  To  search  for, 

to  enquire  after.”  For  quotation  see  jL.1  y  “To  be 
intent  on.” 

O'-*! y  “  To  be  intent  on.”*  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  365). 

j  ( — ^  j;  ^  ji — ^  jl j  lju  li  v  I  jl 

f  jl y oX5\»l 

Of  those  proud  famous  men  someone  will  inform 
Rustam 

That  Suhrab  has  been  killed,  cast  abjectly  to  the 
ground,  when  he  was  intent  upon  searching  for  him. 

- To  be  on  the  point  of.  ”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  414). 

"I  *1  y<py|0  y  bljj^ 

Ja  ^ ol*^  i  ^y  iAj  5 y  j I  /  l  j  lc** 

When  the  divine  requital  was  on  the  point  of  being 
carried  out,  and  evil  was  to  have  been  the  punishment  of 
evil  deeds, 

Your  hearts  were  in  such  manner  set  upon  that  worth¬ 
less  wealth  ! 

S-k aI y  “  Asking  in  marriage.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1804). 

£/**  J  0  I J  jl*  l*-  y  jl  j  1ST  I  Jj 

/jl jl  -V  o-i  J-W>  j  ylw  aJj  ja  J*jutl yi 

At  the  time  when  the  Khaqan  was  to  send  your  mother 
from  China  to  Persia, 

I  was  the  leader  (of  an  expedition)  to  ask  her  in 
marriage,  (having  with  me)  a  hundred  and  sixty  brave 
heroes. 

[  Mihran  Satad,  now  a  very  old  man,  is  speaking  to 
King  Hurmuzd  ]. 

&  jy 

0->  jy.  (with  l  ) ;  “  To  accord  ”  (with).  (Sh.  N., 
IV.,  1941). 
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jb  v_  -j  L»  I  j  1  &  jb  t  ^  jy-  j4  / 

If  this  accord  with  wisdom,  bear  it  in  mind,  and  reckon 
the  words  of  the  Persians  as  wind. 

C*— I  3  jb  In  Sh.  N.,  III.,  1459  is  used  apparently  in  the 
sense  of  J-Xt  l  “  Keeping  the  mean  course”,  in  which  is 
perfection  :  inclining  neither  to  J=> !  j\  “  excess  nor 
to  Jau^"  “  deficiency  (Sh.  N.,  III.,  1  859). 

jfl  oXj  I  y  3  a  XA  ^ f  I  sXj  U  3  Co— I  3  )\  (jil’b 
C— ^ytib  jlf,  ^  J  J*  ^  C— “I3  -lb  objf 

All  wisdom  is  His  and  we  arc  (but)  his  slaves,  for  wo 
.iminish  and  also  increase. 

God,  the  Maintainor  of  the  world,  keeps  the  mean 
course,  for  he  neither  increases  or  dim inishes  in  His  domin¬ 
ion. 

- “  Justice.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1870). 

i 1  3  J  b  l)  3  ^  a  3,4^.  j  y*  b*  3  U_  y  1  <f  O  3  Jo  1  y 

If  this  sovereignty  is  (to  continue)  mine,  I  will  be  your 
worshipper  and  (act)  with  justice. 

aJojl^  “The  Possessor,  the  Holder  (of  all),  God.” 

(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1874). 

C— ■ 'jyjl  jba  Jo'jIjjIjLu  C— <J  jl  j  j  J  IS  l*»* 

You  are  ambitious  of  conquest,  a  hero  and  a  worshipper 
of  God.  May  the  Possessor  (of  all)  withhold  not  his  hand 
from  you. 

[  Words  of  Khusrau  Parviz  to  Bahram-e  Chubin  ]. 
b->  j  bb~  b  “To  consider,  to  discuss.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV. 

1849.) 

jIj  J ^ 4^  bb  &  Jbi  j  jlj  jl  bb  j&> 

b  J  3  *4*  b  lx.*'  I J  4*^  (3 Jj  Jj  y* . & )  ob  3-X  i 

At  his  command  he  began  to  speak  ;  he  narrated  all 
the  matters  in  detail.  * 
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The  King  said  to  him,  “  What  can  this  be  !  all  this 
must  be  considered.” 

-  .(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1915). 

tfljAi / j*  jJj  jt  i  J  S' (J,i  (iL»  -Vj  y*\l  & 

^  I  j  b  4*yA.xj_  ^  I  j  b !  j'  jC*  ^  ^  bJ  ~  Aj  j 

As  to  the  good  and  bad,  in  every  way,  I  have  consulted 
with  a  benevolent  Mu  bid  ol‘  good  judgment. 

We  have  discussed  (the  matter)  in  every  wise  ;  we  have 
gone  back  upon,  our  former  judgment. 

(with  prep,  y  ):  “To  speak”  (of),  (in 

sense  of  “  to  count  upon  ”).  (Sh.  N.,  I..  148). 

bk— '-bby*  O  ^ jy j  .id  y  bb--lj  j!  jit*  ^^xi 

Since  the  world  lias  become  void  of  tin*  good,  do  not 
speak  of  tjo-ur  remaining  here. 

gA— b 

i>4b  j  “  To  represent  ”.  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1758,  and 
1760). 

1758:  j  JjC~ib  j^fA’bk*-  al  T  J 

I  y^  ‘A 1  j*  l>  x/ '*  ^  ^  ^ *5"" 

o—'ljj*1  jyTb  ^  i  o~d  j  jbjl j5 

It  happened  that  a  faithful  Mu  bid,  an  experienced 
reporter,  one  day  represented  to  the  King  ; 

“  At  one  time  you  pass  over  an  offence,  you  do  not 
make  ill  mention  of  the  author  of  it. 

••  (But)  on  another  occasion  (a  person)  held  responsible 
for  it  (by  you),  however  much  lie,  the  offender,  offer 
excuses.” 

1 7 60  r  ab»«  JA  1  j>  4> Jj>  ^  bbLi  j  a  b aS** >-T  »■.* b  j<a_)b  5 
jo  I  V*^“  ^  b  I  jo£>  J  xH2>-  j  J  jOyA 

Again,  a  certain  man  represented  that  the  King  willed 
bis  army  to  be  different  from  those  of  other  Kings. 

“  What  sharp-clawed  lions  must  you  have  ”,  (said  he) 
“  tamers  of  horses,  on  the  day  of  battle  ?  ” 
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jJ>\s  (as  lib  ) :  A  “  learned,  or  wise  man  ” 

(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2017). 

J  J  Ail y£  (_^l j I  £  I J  j*>  li  b  j y»  dl  jl 

He  sought  a  learned  man  of  that  country  (i.e.  Persia), 
who  could  read  Pahlavx  well. 

(as  adjective)  :  “  Learned”,  or  “  wise  ”.  (Sh. 
N.,  II.,  503). 

oil  J  I  ei  b—  f  (jl J 

I  ^  Cl)  I  ^  0iL»“  jJ  I  ^  0  l*M  i  ^  ^  I  Ij  i(  "  ■  ■■ 

Then  Piran  sent  an  envoy,  a  wise  man  of  noble  char¬ 
acter. 

(With  instructions)  to  bring  the  Prince  ;  and  the  envoy 
travelled  on  his  road. 

^  “  Contention,  case  in  dispute.”  (Sh.  N.,  III., 

1483). 

j*  td.)  t£J  jb  y,  XAi  jjfc-l),  (j)Oy^ 

Now  give  an  answer  to  what  I  have  proposed  :  offer 
a  happy  opinion  in  this  disputed  case. 

[  Bahrain  Gur,  contesting  the  succession  with  a  usurper, 
has  proposed  that  the  crown  should  be  his  who  dares  to 
take  it  from  between  two  lions  ]. 

- A  “  case  ”,  a  “  matter  ”.  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  462). 

J*  I  _y  j  l  «  J)_  J  Jj  J  J*l  yj\X~*  Ji^-tfjb  y 

(A j  jby  jl<c5^  I  i£  A.  (J  b  &  Jo  L_^> 

You  know  that  I  am  your  friend  :  in  all  good  or  bad 
(fortune)  I  am  your  special  associate. 

I  should  not  wish  you  to  have  afterwards  any  suspi¬ 
cion  that  I  was  aware  of  this  matter. 

[  Garsivaz  has  been  sent  by  his  brother  Afrasiyab 
to  bring  Siyavash  before  him.  The  Turanian  King  is 
simply  suspicious,  and  there  is  no  case  “  in  dispute  ”]. 

jlj^ 

jj-ijljj  “To  become  difficult.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  522).' 
j  I J  ±XZ.jy  jjyjti'  OyS  cATjJo 
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Kaikhusrau  said  to  (Giv),  “0  warrior,  my  business  has 
now  become  difficult  for  you.” 

|  Piran,  the  Vazir  and  General  of  Afrasiyab,  with  an 
army,  has  overtaken  Kaikhusrau,  who  has  only  Giv,  the 
Persian  hero,  to  defend  him.  The  “  business  “  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  “  long  ”  but  “  difficult  ”. 

cf.  too  ji/jl  jb  (Steingass)  ], 

“To  set  to  work.”  See  under 

d->jy>-ji  (with  1>  ):  “To  accord”  (with).  (Sh. 

i 

N.,  IV.,  1914).  See  . 


jjjyijjj  “  To  endure  pain  ;  (e.g.,  with  or  through 
manliness).  (Sh.  N.,  1.,  356). 

He  struck  him  with  the  mace  and  hurt  his  shoulder. 
He  suffered  pain,  but  endured  it  with  manliness. 

OJwd  “  To  strike  as  true.”  (Sh.  N.,  1.,  458). 

4^^-  J  $  X*  I  J  y~ u  ^ "Ad  4"  «>-  J  l)  {Jf  i  ^  t'1  i  jS  i  y^ 

When  Afrasiyab  had  considered  this  matter,  all  that 
Garsivaz  had  said  struck  him  as  true. 

0$  y  (with  !  j  of  person)  :  For  one  “  to  be 

sure  or  convinced  ”  of  a  thing.  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1739). 

I  am  convinced  of  this  that  you  are  averse  to  my  coun¬ 
sel  and  to  union  with  me. 

jjLi  (with  prep,  j  ) :  “To  be  established  or 

proved  ”  (against)  “  To  be  fixed  ”  (upon).  (Sh.  N.,  I., 
393). 


*  ‘1C  I 


>  lj 


jU-  OyS' 


I  will  tell  Ka’us  that  this  infant  is  mine  ;  that  it  has 
been  killed  so  by  Ahriman. 
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Perchance  this  may  be  fixed  upon  Siyavash. — - - - 

Now  you  must  effect  this  (for  me). 

(or  ),  (with  I  j  ) :  “To  be  settled  ” 

(by).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  457). 


J  1  iS  Jr.  ^  jjj-1— 

vi— *•  O  Jo  L  e  &\  ^  fXij 1  j>- 

Let  us  deliberate  for  three  days  upon  this  matter, 
and  advance  the  best  arguments  (we  can). 

When  the  matter,  lias  been  settled  (in  our  minds) 
as  wisdom  dictates,  then  you  must  seek  some  means  (of 
dealing  with  it). 

f  Lit.,  “  has  been  settled  by  wisdom  ”]. 
jj/\i~“jj  “To  ascertain.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1830). 
cl**-* ^  j  jl£ Jj  tA  j  £ y**  --"I  dfj  j  j  & j  ii  -*  I  j  1  j  I 
J  X—Xi  L_J  Jo  J  j  J  J  _/J  j  I  J»  li  _)  J  4_«  Ij  y  J.I 

Whatever  Persians  there  are  with  you  whose  loyalty 
you  have  ascertained  in  your  heart - 

Inscribe  their  names  in  your  letter,  that  they  may  gain 
the  fruit  of  the  toil  they  have  borne. 

- “  To  follow  ”,  (in  the  sense  of  “  to  trace  out  ”). 

(Sh.  N.,  III.,  1480). 


^  J  Jj  L  J  ^ j  col  L  J  l)  ^ 


This  sovereignty  which  is  your  inheritance  can  be 
traced  out  through  father  to  father. 


“To  become  notorious.”  (cf.  jjui ^  ). 

(Sh.  N„  I.,  457.) 

X*  J  X  S'  ^  fj*  3 1  j  -X-.J  j  I  Jo  aj  Lf.  j ’  j  j 

j !$>•  0  L»  J  J  f  J  j  W*  (j*  J'  -*“i  ^**0.  0  ^  j 

I  could  not  allege  against  him  any  evil  deed  ;  if  I  should 
do  him  any  ill, 

The  great  men  would  be  loud  in  blame  of  me, 
I  should  become  notorious  throughout  the  world. 

OJwiT)  j(  j  Oil)  :  “  To  withdraw,  to  retire.”  See  underj 
- ( j jkj  I)  :  “  To  pass  ;”  (as  time.  v.  n.).  See  underj  XjS 
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“  To  delay.”  (Sh.  N.,  II.,  515). 

f  j  J&j  f  j  J 

Farangis  said,  “  If  we  delay,  we  shall  be  reduced  to 
difficulty  and  distress.” 


(with  prep,  a>  )  :  “To  raise  one’s  hand” 
(against).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1790.). 

C—  ^  oib  jlf*  j  i  I  f  I  jf  Aj  o>~»aj  Ij  J^j  O  3s**  oL< 

He  made  full  ready  to  shed  blood  ;  he  raised  his  hand 
against  Bahram  Azar  Mahan. 

<>sl  ■>“  To  pass  from  hand  to  hand.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 

2002). 


A j  .  ‘ A  A^  ■XALw'I  A  ~ s  A)  y  3^ 

When  the  Mubid  had  spoken  thus  they  took  up  (the 
bowl),  and  all  passed  it  from  hand  to  hand. 

jj  o— (with  prep.  4j  )  :  “  To  touch,  handle.”  (Sh. 

N.,  IV.,  1954). 

iS  *AAj^  jJm  AX4f-  C****'^  oA  j>  Ij  Jai  ^  J  (j 

Without  touching  this  casket  or  the  lock,  let  them 
say  what  thing  is  concealed  in  it. 

- (with  prep.  *  )  :  “  To  treat  with  violence.” 

(Sh.  N.,  1.,  309). 

{?*  <j A\<£  ^-* ^*4  Njj  J  1  a>  j  o  ^ij  jj  Jr 

C."-**'^  A>j^ \jJ^  J1.  &  I J  3;^  J  j 

(The  King  shouted),  “  Seize  him,  take  him  off,  and  put 
him  living  on  the  cross  :  and  henceforth  speak  not  of  him 
to  me”. 

At  his  words  Giv’s  heart  was  wounded  that  lie  should 
treat  Rustam  with  such  violence. 


0A>j  j*  j  j.  j~«)  c—^)  :  “  To  be  perturbed, 

dismayed.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1834). 

.jlSj  j~»  J-A  0y»*  J  J,  ob  j  Oy;  iSj^  OyJ' ^ **a 

Now,  like  a  woman  you  have  settled  down  in  a  strong¬ 
hold,  with  heart  afflicted  and  (with  mind)  perturbed. 
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jjojL  c~o(with  prep.  b  )  To  engage  ”  (in)  v.  n.  (Sh. 
N.,  IV.,  2014). 

■i  **  -  ' i ‘^..4  J  i  k  JJ  1  \  £_Jj  >“'* 

Do  not  engage  in  greed  or  hostility.  Do  not  take  up 
your  abode  and  settle  in  a  earavansera. 

J  (  OJJU  )cfx  OJo  J  U  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1911). 

v  i  •  ■  **  ^  ImJ  y  I  L  ai 1 1  *  •  LjU  ^  ^ 

Use  effort  and  engage  in  matters  so  far  as  I  may  not 
suffer  detriment. 

“  To  take  in  hand” (any  matter).  (Sh.  N.,  I., 

386). 

S «•>  j'  cH,  ^  ^ yj*  y  ^  j  _>  jl 

Jt£l  j  ju  ^  ^  (»/“_)  I  (.S' v  • 

“  Choose  now  a  wife  from  those  who  are  great  ;  sit 
behind  the  curtain  of  the  King  and  look. 

“  There  are  others  too  in  the  palace  of  Kai  Arash-- 
settle  (the  matter)  and  take  it  in  hand  from  any  quarter 
(you  will)”. 

[Kai  Arash  was  a  younger  brother  of  King  Kai  Ka’us, 
who  is  speaking  here]. 

- “  To  exert  oneself,  to  make  efforts.”  (Sh.. 

N”  L’) 

a  J.  '  -)Aj  '  j  0  ^  ^  O*— «  2  <l«A 

Make  all  effort,  so  that  (the  troops)  may  suddenly  fall 
(upon  them)  as  wolves  upon  the  lambs. 

u-jX-i  (with  prep.  )  “Resource  ”  (in).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,- 
1819). 

b  |*  40  j  L.xi£j  l_rJtjlJaS' l£jT &.SMr  j 

From  your  previous  words  and  what  you  have  said 
subsequently,  I  see  that  your  resource  is  in  speech  (alone). 

J* 

0  JO  T  jl  “  To  sully  one’s  mind  with  a  dark 
thought  or  suspicion.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  415). 

(J  a  jw"  s- > I  j  iZAA>  j  j  (J  ^  (J  a  jA-  t 

You  have  gained  everything,  do  not  wantonly  seek 
war  ;  do  not  sully  your  brilliant  mind  with  dark  suspicion. 
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[Rustam  is  trying  to  disabuse  King  Kai  Ka’us  of  his 
suspicions  of  Siyavash  his  son,  and  to  dissuade  him  from 
war  with  Afrasiyab  who  has  made  friendly  overtures]. 

<>-»£■}/*  jl  <J.>  “  To  get  a  clear  view  of  things.”  (Sh.  N.,  I., 
384). 

^ \J  XX  sf  <OJj!  <J:>  b  JU  j 

1“  ja  jjj,  b j 

For  a  time  (Siyavash)  set  his  mind  to  think  ;  he  tried  to 
get  a  clear  view  of  the  matter. 

He  had  a  suspicion  that  his  father  (Kai  Ka’us)  was 
seeking  to  fathom  what  he  had  in  his  mind. 

(>~j  J  ^  (with  prep,  j-i  or  4j  )  :  “  To  turn  one’s  mind”  (to). 
(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1913). 

tfb  °jfk  j'  &  (^Wjcri 

t).}  j  ^ ^  ^  U  b  xxxj  «»5~  cJ  $  j  I  x^>  a_x>-  ^  x*  l -> 

Then  the  Kaisar’s  adviser  thus  spoke  to  him, 

“Of  the  philosophers  of  judgment  bright, 

“Of  mind  alert,  some  should  be  (here),  to  turn  their 
minds  with  us  to  this  affair.” 

(j\jr  “  To  have  one’s  wits  about  one.”  (Sh.  N.,  I., 

485). 

J  j**  j  jX 

He  said  to  him,  “  This  person  has  not  his  wits  about 
him  ;  I  ask  him  about  ‘head’  and  he  answers  about  foot.” 

(° 

y?"jO(with  prep,  j  )  :  “  To  count  the  breath  of  any 
one’s  life”  ;  i.e.,  to  give  him  short  respite.  (Sh.  N.,  II., 
523). 

jUjjoJ jy. j t  b ch.Jj'  j* 

^  J  j  J***  J  ^ ^  j ♦  .. J ^  ^  J  jJ 

A  fierce  lion  has  said,  “When  time  is  coming  to  a  close 
for  a  stag, 

“Fate  gives  it  short  respite ;  it  comes  upon  the  male  lion 
in  its  passage.” 

j  Jw*  ^ 

O-V  *  J  “To  be  excited.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1817). 

-  J  J  o  ^  J  6  Li  J—  XXn  j  Jj  ^  4^  I  X*  Lj 

He  came  and  told  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  the 
brain  of  the  King  of  the  Turks  was  excited  by  animosity. 
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“  To  rush  forth,  to  spur  up.”  (Sh.  N.,  III., 


1468). 

J  J  I  J  l  J  I  J  /*  J'*'  ^  J  Jf'  J5 

When  Hah  ram  Gur  saw  the  ostriches,  ho  rushed  forth 
like  the  wind. 

|  Occurs  often  in  this  sense,  but  the  spurring'  up  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  accompanied  by  excited  cries  |. 

(as  o  Lo  or  Lj  ):“  Flowers.”  (Lit.  “Brocade”). 
(Sh.  N.,  I.,  442). 

j  o  J  ^  j  j  3  j  1  y >•  1 

The  air  was  wholesome  and  the  earth  beautiful  with 
colours  :  the  soil  with  flowers  was  like  the  leopard’s  back. 

jl  Jo  J 

OJ/. ;  I  Jj  J  (as  o  f  j  Jj  J)  (with  prep.  I )  “  To  pay  a  visit.” 
(Sh.  N.,  J.,  432). 

O—  J  )  i£ £  0 1  JJjj  j  $  J  k_~— ■  1  (_r“j  L- 

1  Jj  J  o  h  1)  4^  J-~^  (j  ( — J  j  O  ^j-0 

Siyavash  mounted  another  liorse  ;  he  threw  up  the 
ball  a  little, 

Then  struck  it  with  the  polo-stick,  so  that  it  paid 
a  visit  to  the  moon. 

OJj  j  “  To  anticipate.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  411). 

J y— ** {jr****1  ^  1*  Jo ^  1  J  j)’ ^  ^  Is—  1  «  *4— — v  ^ t 

It  behoves  him  who  anticipates  an  evil  issue  to  desist 
from  evil  action. 

- “  To  meet,”  in  the  sense  of  “  to  cope  with.” 

(Sh.  N.,  I.,  430). 

0  1  J*  ■ —i £  O  1  J  J...-»xj  4j  [5"^^  ^5)*  J^x2j  yk 

I  have  heard  from  every  one  that  the  heroes  cannot 
cope  with  your  polo-stick  in  the  ground  where  you  (play). 

Osi-U  j- J  “  To  delay.”  (v.  n.).  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  465). 

^  J  J 1  iA  •i  ys  J J  J 1  (£  jl—  J1  ^  S  ^ 

If  you  delay  he  will  make  war  ;  by  his  valour  he  will 
take  possession  of  the  two  countries. 

jL*“  J*  “  Ancient.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1711). 

jl  j  j  ju  ^  j  Jwf  ^1  jo  ju 
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I  have  seen  that  this  ancient  Dome  will  not  speak  of 
(its)  secrets. 

[The  “  ancient  Dome  ”  is  the  Sky. 

jU  has  the  sense  of-cuxL.  “made”,  as  in  ill- 

made  ”]. 

- -  “  Slow  to  decide,  deliberate.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV., 

1763). 

3  I  y  »  Li  (S  o  & 
o  i  -i  1*  <5  i  I  ^ 

J1  f".  -*i 1  a4  j*  1  3 ' 3  1  y: 

One  said,  “  O  King,  cherishcr  of  your  subjects,  why 
have  you  now  become  slow  to  decide  and  deliberate  ?” 

He  answered,  “  With  the  wise  and  the  Mubids  I  am  at 
one - 

“  If  the  voice  of  Ahriman  is  listened  to,  neither  judg¬ 
ment  remains  in  the  mind  nor  intelligence  in  the  brain.” 

yl  “  Of  long  date.”  (Sh.  X ..  IV.,  13,' >9). 

Jj  j)  jA  I  y.  j  tjL5  3  *X»  -X.— 1  .X*  ( »>  (j  I  I  _)  I  jy  y 

1  y  5  L-  ^  ^  b  j  2  A**)  -XI  !  j  o  yj  (J  2 

Sinc:e  they  did  not  meet  Bahrain’s  approval,  he  was 
angry  at  his  sister’s  words. 

His  heart,  darkened  by  considerations  of  long  date, 
showed  him  the  Kingly  throne  (even)  in  dreams. 

O-i  f  j  I y_  2  y-v ‘ ’  To  put  outside  the  walls,  to  banish.” 
(Sh.  N..  IV.,  *204,9). 

*  J' J 1  y~  I  j  j  -X  O  ^  -  y ■>  I  y.  *  (-rii. '  J  ^ 

He  must  have  banished  death  (from  his  consideration) 
to  treat  his  father’s  life  as  of  so  slight  account. 

3'  J 

jollj3l  J  “  To  reveal  a  secret  or  secrets.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.. 
1851). 

’  1  j  o  L»j  I  1*  J  I  j  ^  ■)  o  lc  I  y c2 1  j  1 

Afterwards  he  summoned  the  nobles  and  chiefs,  and 
revealed  many  secrets  to  them, 

19 


3UjO  j  yf  I  ys  I  J»- 

•  J  !  A-i  y  l  U® 

y  y  y.» 1  j  t£  I  j  J  -X  Ju  Lc 
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I  j  (with  prep.  l>)  :  “  To  make  accordant”  (with). 

(Sh.  N.,  III.,  1434). 

j  j  j  (£  j  0  j  Ijd  -  f  j  I  1  j O  ^ 

I  will  also  make  my  heart  accordant  with  my  tongue  ; 
I  will  turn  my  soul  from  what  is  false  and  dark. 

- (with  prep.  1)  :  “  To  hold  as  equal.”  (to),  or 

“  the  same  ”  (as).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1910). 

o>~“  1  j  ^  j  I  z  (jp\.  j*"  i/  ^  '  j  j 

For  although  this  is  a  separate  kingdom  (from  yours), 
I  hold  you  as  the  same  as  myself. 

jjulc— “To  be  rightly  conducted.”  (as  policy  or 

deliberations).  (Sh.  N.,  111.,  1504). 

C*~“  &  j  J  (J  3  J  jL.{  j>- 

When  the  ruler  was  one,  the  policy  was  rightly  conduct¬ 
ed  ;  good  was  increased,  and  evil  was  diminished. 
-  “  To  be  concluded  (as  deliberations)  (Sh.  N.) 


j  :>  J' o—  !j  “  To  adjust,  to  put  into  a  suitable  position.” 
(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1812). 

*i*  ^  j  j**  O'  JO  ^  ’■  ^  a 1  ^  *i  1  I  j  ■~v 

o— - 1  j  I  j  o  ju  lr  jj  I  j 

The  general  spurred  up  his  horse  and  with  the  point  of 
his  lance  lifted  a  head  from  the  (basket). 

He  rode  on  until  he  had  adjusted  the  lance,  and  then 
cast  the  head  in  the  direction  he  wished. 

- “  To  establish  firmly”.  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1892). 

C— «  lc*  j*  Jri  iS  J  (S  J*  zJ'tjrJ* i  j*j\  jA 

As  soon  as  he  has  established  himself  firmly,  distress 
and  perversion  will  be  (the  lot)  of  your  country. 

[The  country  is  that  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  to  which 
Khusrau  Parviz  is  fleeing  from  his  father’s  court]. 

j  (with  prep.  \> ) :  “  To  become  on  a  level  ”  (with). 
(Sh.  N.  I.,  431). 

o«~“l  jlrl  o — - 1 o  t  Ar*  j  * j ^ 

if  l**  j  O I  A~*  ‘ y  1»  «  f ^  ■>  J  jl 
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The  roll  of  the  drums  arose  from  the  polo-field  ;  the 
earth  became  on  a  level  with  the  sky. 

From  the  clashing  of  the  cymbals  and  the  blow  of  the 
trumpets  the  plain  seemed  to  move  up  from  its  place. 

jjyl  j  “  To  speak.’'  (Sh.  N.,  I..  457). 

■*»  I  J  <3 I  J  '  /  u-  J  W  J  j  J  j  y  j'-V- 

The  general  (and  ruler)  of  Turan  summoned  him  to  his 
presence  :  he  spoke  much  to  him  concerning  Siyavash. 

- — __  .  (with  prep,  j  )  :  “  To  impress  ”  (upon).  (Sh. 

N.,  IV.f  1749).  ‘ 

(J  4)  I  J  J  -  J  J  J  J  ij  Si  I  jL  jX* li  jl  [)>  (jT 

Every  section  of  the  book  which  he  read-— he  impressed 
it  every  day  upon  his  mind  (as  he  read  it). 

(The  book  is  the  Fables  of  Bidpay  which  Barzuy, 
Nuslurvan's  envoy  to  the  Indian  King,  is  allowed  to  read 
only  in  the  latter’s  presence]. 

0  1  J 

O^JJ1  *1  j“  To  adapt  the  habit  ”  (of).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1852). 

(_^l  }  ^  ^  f  J  J  '  A-J a  i  J  £  <Xl  ( — 

We  must  not  adopt  the  habit  of  leopards  and  resolve  to 
fight  with  every  one. 

j  a  I  j  “  To  be  of  opinion.’’  (Sh.  N.  I.,  149). 

h-  1^*  I  ^  j  ^  -AAA^>  I  3  I  ^ 

» ^~r j  3 '  f  Z  f  }  b  t<  £  a  !  j  -*i  Jo  ^ j  0  I  Jki  j.4  4^* 

Since  they  have  cleared  out  of  the  whole  country,  have 
given  hostages  and  presents. 

The  Mubids.  all,  have  been  of  opinion  that  we  should 
turn  away  from  this  field  of  contention. 

a  I  j  “  To  wish  to  come.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  422). 

**>-  6  I  j  jo  j  jw 

He  asked  him,  saying,  “  YVhat  course  shall  I  follow 
in  this  ?  what  measures  shall  I  take  as  to  (his)  wish 
to  come  ?” 

tip  y  alj  ij y£  (with  jl  of  the  person):  “To  indicate  as  good, 
tp  speak  well  ”  (of  ).  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  2047). 

alj  JJ  ^  y  (^y1  ^  jyi  j  *1“  (j*v,  ■*»  *  y  £ 

oY  >kil  **  jj&i!  j*  4*.  jl**-  J>il  C— ~u  {j  j  jl  dy*  £ 

10* 
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The  grandees  who  were  in  the  presence  of  the  king  all 
spoke  well  of  Shirin, 

Saying,  “  There  is  no  woman  like  her  in  the  world 
whether  in  public  (conduct  )  or  in  private.” 

j.pT  ol  j  “  To  come  away.”  (Sh.  N.,  I.,  422). 


hy*  ^  x?  j j>-  jl  £  ljCu  I  j>- 1  jL  j>  I 

o  I  j>  tL*  I  2  3  ^  Q  ^^-5  3 , "  ‘i,  **  -  •*  I  3  gi., a£  I  j' 

i  J-XSv  J  y*  li  j  I  J  *  J>~  a  t  3  3  AJ  L_C  fj  4_J 

If  he  had  no  merit  but  this,  that  for  the  lives  of  a 
hundred  famous  men, 

He  had  been  indignant  with  his  father,  and  had 
abandoned  throne  and  crown,  leaving  them  to  one 
younger,  and  himself  coming  away. 

It  would  not  look  well  to  the  eyes  of  wisdom  that  that 
illustrious  (Prince)  should  leave  this  country. 

[The  hundred  famous  men  are  the  hostages  given  by 
Afrasiyab,  and  whom  Kai  Ka’us.  the  father  of  the  Prince 
Siyavash,  wishes  to  execute]. 

d  j  “  For  ”  (Sh.  N.,  III..  1480). 


oL_^~“  3**  jA  J  S-*  I  j3i  I  0  j*  I  o  Ij  3  3  o  3  J  I  j-~* 

When  Munzir  arrived  near  Jahram.  leading  his  army 
to  that  waterless  plain. 

He  pitched  a  tent  for  Prince  Bahrain  (iiir.  and  the 
army  came  round  from  all  sides 

|  Cf.  sP  LfS' ol  j  j3  “  To  put  at.  one’s  disposal  ”  |. 


«^~lj  o  Ij  “Truthfully.'"  (Sh.  N..  IV.,  2017). 


0-“l  J  olj  yC  L»  C. — -  lS-_  3  j  33 

The  Kaisar  said  to  him.  “  Where  is  Khusrau  Parviz  ? 
vou  must  tell  me  truthfullv.” 


ah 

03  33  l,jiw  j  “  To  deliberate,  to  consult  together.” 
(Sh.  N.,  III.,  1413). 

*  j  ^  11  \  f  ^  j 

For  a  time  (each  day)  he  should  bear  the  toil  of 
sovereignty  :  he  himself  and  his  minister  should  consult 
together, 
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t£  lj  “  To  consult,  another.”  ( Cf.  ajLcJi-l  ). 

“To  think  proper,  to  think  the  best  plan. 
(Sh.  N.,  II.,  506). 

I  p  -  f  O+t  <^U-  j  0-N.a  j  I  J.1  Co* e^l  j' 

(Zavara)  roused  his  heart  which  was  at  rest,  and 
Rustam  did  as  he  (Zavara)  thought  proper. 

[Zavara  has  urged  his  brother  Rustam  to  devastate 
Turan  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  Siyavash]. 

_ For  “opinionsto  be  given.”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1731.) 

I  j  aJ  ol£j  U  I  j  dLi  Ai  I  j  x*  L> 

Two  wise  men  of  good  judgment  came,  and  between 
them  opinions  of  every  kind  were  given. 

cPj  ^ j  (with  prep.  *  )  :  “  To  resolve  to  go  ”  (to).  (Sh. 
N.,  IV..  1602). 

^  j  I  j  .  ^  o  & pi  •  latf  0_>  j  Ji  I 

The  Khaqan  was  in  Sogdiana,  when  the  King  (Nushir- 
van)  resolved  to  go  to  Gurgan  with  his  army. 

|  “Gurgan'',  the  ancient  Hyrcania]. 

ChaS  (^Ij  “  To  exchange  opinions.'"  (Sh.  N.,  1.,  156). 

^  •NsjlS  )  Jj  ^  P <£»■  2  j  4>  j 

Y 

They  cleared  the  place  of  strangers,  and  sat  down  and 
exchanged  opinions  of  all  kinds. 

oVj 


OVj  (with  prep,  v  on  with  &  )  :  “To  ascertain.” 
(Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1811). 

^ p  1  ^  1  ^seC.)  y  i  ^  ^  ^  Ij  ^  wAj  P***  ^ 

I  will  send  a  person  to  ascertain  if  he  is  a  friend  or  an 
enemy. 


i>»j  “To  be  committed”,  (as  an  offence).  (Sh.  N., 
IV.,  1902). 


J  J  gs*  Cr*  ->  LciT  j  j*  <y  ^  ci '  y 

lt~  f*  uPtU  •>  j 

You  know  that  whatever  1  say  to  him — he  will  in 
way  reject  my  words. 

(I  will  ask  him  to  overlook  the  offence  that  was  com¬ 
mitted  by  you  before — he  would  give  his  crown  at  my 
words. 


in  no 
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jj(ru).  See  <j  j  j  (ruy). 

j  jl  j;  (ravarau).  (Used  for  j  j  I  j  j  l  in  Sh.  N.,  I,,  484): 
“  A  trumpet  blast  announcing  the  approach  of  a  great 
man.” 

•*>•7:  y  1  &  4 1  j  ( j  liC  ^ x*  I  ^  j  j  I  j  j 

A  warning  blast  arose  (to  signify),  “  Come,  clear  the 
way  !  a  wondrous  hero,  claimant  to  a  crown,  arrives.” 

JJJ 

OX*  I  jjj  (for  )  :  “  To  go  on  indefinitely,”  (as 

some  proceeding).  (Sh.  N..  III.,  1450). 

3 f yy d ^ y 

Be  reconciled  and  do  not  devastate  the  country  so, 
(This  strife)  must  not  go  on  indefinitely. 

j  j  j  j 

jjj  “To  become  unfortunate,”  (Lit.,  “to 
twist  fortune  ”).  (Sh.  N.,  I..  471). 

j  j  j  *i  j ^ j  ct '  y  '  ^ \  y; d>. 

We  shall  see  the  requital  of  this  evil  deed  ;  you  will 
become  at  the  end  unfortunate  through  it. 

[On  the  analogy  of  o  ■>  f  *  L~  j  IT  j  j  j  but  the  expression 
might  mean  “  To  turn  fortune  away”,  e.g.,  from  oneself]. 

Oi jw Xj  oIjS*  j  yjiJ  (sapardan  or  sipardan)  :  “  To  pass 
the  time,  to  live,  unfortunately  ”  (Sh.  N.,  IV.,  1805).  See 
O  ^ 

s  •  jj“  Lighted  up,  illuminated,  enlightened,”  (as  the 

body  by  the  soul,  or  men  by  guidance).  (Sh.  N.,  III., 
1456). 

X~*  yj  *  f  J  y* y; 

0  I  jf*  5  L  X  X  j  0  y*  O I  j  j  5  2  f'  I  j .}  <j  I  Ju 

X-z£i  liiUi'jjljjclJ  XxS  |  J »  L-i  j  J  . 

When  the  brain  and  the  heart  of  men  have  become 
contaminated,  and  hopelessly  drained  of  judgment, 
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The  soul  in  the  body  becomes  bewildered —  how  can 
an  army  live  happily  without  a  leader  ? 

When  they  are  not  enlightened  they  scatter — the  body 
without  a  soul  is  cast  into  the  earth. 

C.  E.  Wilson. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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■  I  PERSIAN  MINIATURE  OF  THE  XVI 
CENTURY  RY  RIZA  ABBAS  I 

From  ti-ie  Rrssi an  oi  F.  Rosknrkro. 

{Translated  It  if  L.  Bogdanov.) 

The  miniature  discussed  here  represents  a  ~  J 
( lauh ),  “a  leaf”  torn  out  from  an  album,  38  X  23'  *» 
cm.  in  size.  It  was  purchased  in  Egypt  and  came  further 
into  my  possession  from  Louis  Rouart’s  collection  in  Paris 
in  1897. 

Such  albums,  still  held  in  high  esteem  by  collector'' 
and  lovers  of  books  in  Persia,  are  the  outcome  of  the  colla¬ 
boration  of  a  miniaturist,  a  calligrapher,  a  gilder  and  a 
setter-off,  and,  very  often,  a  binder  enters  such  a  group  of 
artists  on  an  equal  footing,  so  that  frequently  it  is  dilH- 
cult  to  say,  who  of  those  live  is  responsible  for  the  most 
important  part  of  the  work. 

The  obverse  side  of  our  leaf  is  occupied  by  a  miniature 
portrait  of  a  young  woman.  The  picture,  li*5  x  9*75  cm. 
in  size,  is  pasted  inside  a  threefold  frame  of  brick-pink 
colour  enclosed  in  a  further  fivefold  frame  of  multicoloured 
lines.  The  centre  of  the  reverse  side  of  the  leaf  is  occupied 
by  a  ealligraphieal  specimen  in  the  form  of  a  quatrain 
written  in  nastadu ( characters  in  white  ink  on  a  blue  ground. 
The  spaces  between  the  writing  disposed  in  two  rectangles 
containing  two  hemistiches  each  arc  filled  up  with  a  thick 
layer  of  bright  gilding,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  ground 
are  illuminated  by  four  triangles  of  which  the  one  in  the 
left  hand  bottom  corner  contains  the  signature  of  the  callig¬ 
rapher,  the  other  three  being  ornamented  with  a  grace¬ 
fully  executed  floral  design.  The  upper  right-hand  tri¬ 
angle,  painted  in  gold  and  white  on  a  black  ground  with 
a  red  insertion,  is  enclosed  in  a  greenish  frame.  The 
central  shield  (14‘5x7-5  cm.)  is  inserted  in  a  fourfold 
frame,  three  stripes  of  which  are  of  the  same  brick-pink 
colour  as  on  the  obverse  side  and  the  fourth  stripe  is  of  a 
dirty  yellow  hue.  On  the  second  stripe  of  the  frame  six 
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labels  are  pasted  with  inscriptions  in  prose  and  verse 
executed  in  China-ink  on  a  white  ground,  two  on  each  long 
side  of  the  rectangle  land  one  on  each  short  side  of  the  same. 
The  margins  are  ornamented  with  graceful  designs  exe¬ 
cuted  by  hand  and  representing  a  forest  with  animals. 
The  pasteboard  is  composed  of  four  layers,  of  which  the 
upper  one  is  of  a  dirty-yellow  colour  on  the  obverse  side 
and  of  a  dark-blue  colour  on  ' the  reverse  side.  These 
layers  are  pasted  upon  sheets  of  ordinary  paper  and  after¬ 
wards  pasted  together.  The  setting-off  is  somewhat* 
lacking  in  finish  by  the  fault  of  the  gilder,  whose  work, 
owing  to  the  coarsening  of  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  time, 
seems  to  have  been  very  considerable.  That  weak  point, 
however,  has  its  good  side  as  it  enables  us  to  trace  back  the 
technique  of  this  art. 

We  know  that  in  Persia  the  exercise  of  some  artistical 
handicraft  was  by  no  means  considered  beneath  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  first  class  artist.  The  preparation  of  paper  for 
books  and  pictures,  the  marmoation  and  graining  of  the 
same,  the  pasting  together  of  the  cardboard,  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  coloured  inks,  the  arrangement  and  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  lines  composing  the  frame  and  the  border,  the 
painting  of  the  margins,  the  gilding,  the  binding,  let  alone 
the  drawing  of  arabesques,  all  this  enters  the  sphere  of 
accomplishments  obligatory  for  a  painter  ;  and  a  certain 
skill  and  dexterity  in  the  technique  of  that,  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  point  of  view,  mechanical  side  of  the  work,  were 
considered  an  important  quality.  In  one  of  the  most 
important  sources  of  biographical  information  regarding 
painters,  in  the  collection  composed  in  1.387  in  Turkish 
by  Mustafa  b.  Ahmad  ‘Ali,  the  state  comptroller  of  Bagh¬ 
dad  a),  Monaqib-i  hunarvaran  )  i-e., 

“  The  Attainments  of  Artists  ”,  a  special  chapter  (the 
5th)  is  devoted  to  different  arts  and  crafts  of  that  kind 
and  to  the  representatives  of  each  of  them.1 

(1 )  Unfortunately  the  manuscripts  of  that  work  both  in  the  Asiatic 
Museum  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  and  in  the  former  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Oriental  Languages  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  were 
removed  from  St.  Petersburg  among  other  more  valuable  manuscripts 
as  far  back  as  1917.  We  were  therefore  limited  to  the  use  of  abstracts 
in  Dorn  (Melas.  II,  88  foil.),  in  Huart’s  Les  Calligraphes  et  les  Minia- 
turistes  de  V Orient  musuiman ,  Paris,  1908  (passim)  :  in  Martin’s  Mini¬ 
ature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia ,  India  and  Turkey  from  the  8th 
to  the  18th  century,  London,  1912,  v.  I.,  passim,  more  especially  pp.  110 
foil. ;  and  in  Karabacek’s  Zur  orient.  A Uertuniskundc ,  III,  Riza-i 
‘Abbasi,  Bin  persischer  Mini aturenm ale r,  Swaw,  1911,  etc.  (The  re¬ 
moved  manuscript  came  back  in  late  summer  of  1921,  but  could  be 
no  longer  used  as  the  present  article  had  already  been  set  up  by  the 
press). 
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Certain  well-known  painters  and  calligraphers  be¬ 
came  famous  merely  on  account  of  their  skill  in  the 
above-mentioned  domains.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  minia¬ 
turist  and  calligrapher  of  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
the  pupil  of  the  painter  Mani  and  of  the  calligrapher 
Sultan  ‘Ali  Mashhadi,  Ghiyatlm-d-din  Ahmad  of  Sabzavar 
bore  the  sobriquet  of  “  gilder  ”  (  .><•  )  and  another,  not 

less  renowned,  court  calligrapher  of  Shah  ‘Abbas  was 
before  all  famous  for  his  skill  in  composing  colours  and 
.for  his  dexterity  in  preparing  pasteboard  (  J  1**  j  )1.  As 
regards  calligraphy,  it  is  considered  an  altogether  first- 
class  art,  no  less  self-sufficient  than  painting  and,  we  may 
take  it  that,  in  the  cult  of  writing  as  an  aesthetic  entity, 
Persia  does  by  no  means  cede  it  to  her  chief  master  in  the 
arts,  China. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  work  of  the  gilder  on  the  leaf¬ 
let  under  discussion  is  very  considerable  arid  variegated. 
Besides  the  six  golden  lines  which  divide  the  four  stripes 
of  the  frame  containing  the  central  shields,  the  stripes 
themselves  are  covered  with  a  floral  design  in  the  shape  of 
flowers  and  leaves,  partly  finished,  partly  merely  primed 
in  view  of  a  light  transparent  gilding,  partly  altogether 
still  in  the  stage  of  golden  outlining  tracery.  A  thick 
layer  of  bright  gold,  as  mentioned,  covers  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  writing  and  encloses  the  signature  of 
the  calligrapher  on  the  reverse  side  ;  on  the  obverse  side, 
in  the  same  way,  are  treated  a  part  of  the  head-dress  and 
of  the  crossbelt.  A  special  kind  of  gilding  covers  the  trans¬ 
versal  stripes  of  the  trousers  ;  here  the  thick  layer  of  gold 
is  made  speckled  by  means  of  needle-pricks,  wherewith  the 
illusion  of  some  kind  of  soft  brocade  stuff  is  obtained. 
Numerous  merely  primed  places  give  to  the  picture  a 
somewhat  untidy  appearance  ;  that  effect  is  still  more 
aggravated  by  the  grounding  of  natural  paper-colour. 
If  we  may  judge  from  a  trial-daub  and  from  the  traced 
contour  of  a  leaf  the  artist  meant  to  cover  it  with  a  light 
golden  design  in  the  form  of  a  flower  garden  as  is  met  with 
on  the  pictures  of  that  epoch.  The  golden  design  on  the 
margins,  especially  on  the  reverse  side,  i.e.  on  the  side 
occupied  by  the  specimen  of  calligraphy,  is  highly  artistic. 
The  design  represents  here  a  forest  with  different  animals 
and  with  a  great  variety  of  foliage  and  flowers.  The 
theme  is  repeated  with  slight  digressions  on  both  sides  of 
our  leaflet.  The  bold  contours  of  gracefully  disposed 

(1)  Huart,  286.  Dorn,  Melos,.  II,  47,  understands,  however,  on 
the  authority  of  Kazembek,  &  #  U  as  “  repairers  of  damaged  manu¬ 
scripts  ”. — 
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branches  and  leaves  are  filled  with  a  light  transparent 
layer  of  gold  put  on  with  great  skill  and  taste,  so  that,  in 
spite  of  the  nerves  of  the  lea  ves  for  instance  being  scarcely 
marked,  a  very  great  life-likeness  is  attained,  which  effect 
is  still  more  enhanced  by  an  attempt  at  disposing  them  in  a 
certain  kind  of  perspective.  Quite  a  success  are  the  trunk 
and  the  branches  of  a  big  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
from  the  half-height  of  which  d  bear  on  the  alert,  shows 
his  teeth  to  a  lion  ready  to  spring;  a  little  to  the  left,  one 
can  see  a  running  lynx.  On  the  top  of  the  frame  are . 
represented  a  rampant  stern-looking  lion  and  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  a  fle.eing  antelope.  The  animals  are  mostly 
traced  in  mere  outline,  their  muscles  being  hardly  marked, 
but  owing  to  the  amazing  precision  and  boldness  of  the 
lines  an  expressiveness  and  fullness  of  life  are  obtained 
which  leave  far  behind  both  the  famous  hunting-party 
of  Shah  Tahmasp,  attributed  to  Sultan  Muhammad 
(first  half  of  the  I(>th  c.)1  and  those  magnificent  field- 
pictures  of  the  time  of  Talnnasp  (1524-7(5)  and  ‘Abbas  I 
(1587-I629);2  here,  however,  the  influence  of  a  Chinese 
original  is  less  felt.  The  style  is  in  general  the  same  as  on 
plates  130  IT.  in  Martin's  book,  but,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  phototypes,  the  treatment  on  our  leaflet  is 
much  more  refined.  Unfortunately,  on  our  plate  the  pale 
gold  on  the  blue  ground  of  the  reverse  side  does  not  show 
properly.  The  obverse  side,  however,  which  consists 
almost  of  mere  contours  very  little  prominent  on  the  yellow 
ground  in  the  original  is  more  successful  on  our  photo. 
In  the  upper  left-hand  corner  are  well  seen  a  haughty  lion 
in  a  sitting  posture  and  to  his  right,  a  lynx  on  the  alert. 
On  the  tree  of  the  obverse  side  there  is  no  animal ;  at  the 
bottom  there  are  two  deer,  one  quietly  lying  on  the 
ground,  the  other  grazing ;  unfortunately  the  drawing 
in  that,  place  is  a  little  damaged.  As  regards  precision 
and  life-likeness  these  animals  are  the  best  that  I  have 
ever  come  across  up  till  now  among  specimens  of  Persian 
painting  ;  and  though  we  have  to  admit  that  the  drawing 
is  based  on  a  Chinese  stencil,  still  we  must  recognize  that 
in  this  case  the  composite  is  thoroughly  iranized  and  its 
stencil  is  well  veiled. 

The  calligraphic  specimen  bears  the  signature  in  full 
of  one  of  the  greatest  artists,  if  not  the  first,  of  his  time 
Mulla  Muhammad  Husayn  Tabriz!  ji 

(1)  Public  Library  MS.  No.  489  :  Martin  plates  116,  117. 

(2)  cf.  plates  130  foil. :  250-256  :  261,  262. 

(8)  Dorn,  Melos.  II,  44  and  49,  - 
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The  above-quoted  Manaqib-i  hunarvaran  mentions  as  his 
teachers  Man lan a  Isma‘il,  Mir  Havdar,  the  famous  Sayvid 
Ahmad  Mashhadi  and  Maulana  Malik.  He  himself  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  calligraphers  in  nasta‘liq  of  the 
court  of  Shall  Isma‘il  II.1  Sayyid  Ahmad  Mashhadi, 
the  most  prominent  of  his  teachers  (~f  1578),  enjoyed  for 
some  time  the  favours  of  Shah  Talnnasp  and  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Shall  Isma‘il  II.  Mulla  Muhammad  Husayn  Tabriz!, 
son  of  Maulana  Tnayatullah  of  Tabriz,  was  called  rnikin 
untad  (•>  'i'-  1  “  the  greatest  artist”.  He  lived  mostly 

in  Tabriz,  where  he  applied  himself  to  decorating  with 
inscriptions  the  local  mosques  and  convents  of  dervishes  : 
these  inscriptions  have  almost  entirely  disappeared  owing 
to  several  earthquakes.  In  1576  he  was  employed  as  the 
head  of  the  personal  chancellery  of  Shah  Isma‘il  II.  He 
performed  on  foot  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  after  which, 
having  returned  to  his  native  place  Tabriz  he  continued 
his  work  of  ealligrapher  and  copyist.  He  was  also  a 
poet,  and  it  is  said  he  composed  on  his  deathbed  some 
verses  in  praise  of  the  pen,  which  he  ordered  to  be  written 
down  by  one  of  his  numerous  pupils,  the  famous  favourite 
and  court-calligrapher  of  Shah  ‘Abbas,  Mir  ‘Imad,2 
whose  tragic  death  (in  1615)  must  have  taken  place  not 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  more  fortunate  rival  in  the 
favours  of  Shah  ‘Abbas,  ‘Ali  Riza-yi  ‘Abba si  called  shah 
navaz  (j  ly  sU)  “the  llatterer  of  the  Shah”.  The 
latter  was  a  colleague  of  Mir  ‘Imad  in  the  studio  of  their 
common  teacher  Mulla  Muhammad  Husayn  Tabriz!. 
The  exceedingly  great  number  of  pictures  signed  by  ‘All 
Riza  made  Prof.  Karabaeek  conceive  doubts  as  to  the 
authent  icity  of  the  signature  so  often  met  with,  and  resulted 
in  his  enriching  the  literature  of  the  subject  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  above-quoted  valuable  monograph  on  our 
artist.3  The  sources,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  abstracts 
accessible  to  me,  do  not  mention  cither  the  dates  of  the 
birth  or  of  the  death  of  Muhammad  Husayn,  but  the 
exact  dates  of  the  death  of  his  two  great  pupils  are  well- 
known.  Of  them  Mir  ‘Imad  died  in  1615,  in  his  613  rd 
year,  and  Mulla  Muhammad  Riza  Tabriz!  in  1627.  The 
year  of  the  birth  of  their  teacher  must  therefore  obviously 

(1)  Dorn,  49  has  {>ot  erroneously  “  Ismail  I  — 

(2)  A  calligraphieal  specimen  hearing  his  signature  in  the  album 
in  the  Public  Library,  eat.  No.  389,  fol.  05a.  - 

(3)  cf.  Huart,  230  and  237  :  <f.  239  foil,  and  245 :  Martin  1, 
120  foil. :  Sarre,  Riza  Ahbasi ,  cin  persischer  Miniaturemiwler.  KK 
X,  1  (1910) :  Karabaeek,  passim. 
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fall  somewhere  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  16th  c.  During 
the  brief  reign  of  Shah  Tsma‘il  II  (1676-77)  his  name,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  found  in  the  lists  of  eourt-calligraphers, 
so  that  he  died  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
that  is  to  say  during  the  reign  of  Shah  ‘Abbas  the  Great. 

In  the  collection  bearing  the  title  o  }  of  the 
Public  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  (Cat.  No.  488,  fol.  22) 
there  is  a  signed  specimen  of  his  handwriting  exactly 
coinciding  with  that  reproduced  on  our  plate.  The  simi¬ 
larity,  one  would  almost  like  to  say,  identity,  of  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  letters,  connecting  strokes,  diacritical  dots 
etc.,  is  amazing  :  one  feels  really  entitled  to  apply  with  no 
exaggeration  to  our  master  what  was  said,  according  to 
the  traditions,  with  regard  to  the  first  Arabian  calligra¬ 
pher,  the  Caliph  ‘Ali,  who  wras  renowned  for  the  perfection 
of  his  writing  in  Cufic  script  and  quite  particularly  for  the 
beauty  of  the  elongated  kaf  (  ■  ).  It  was  said  that  there 

was  not  the  slightest  difference  whatever  in  shape  or  size 
between  the  same  letters,  wherever  it  be  that  they  oc¬ 
curred  even  if  one  would  measure  them  with  a  compass. 
One  has  to  acknowledge  that  for  a  European  eye  the 
specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  Muhammad  TIusayn’s 
pupils  found  in  the  same  collection,  for  instance  that  of 
Muhammad  Riza  Tabriz!  and  of  ‘Ali  Riza  Tabriz!,  differ 
very  little  from  the  writing  of  their  teacher  ;  but  a  Euro¬ 
pean  would  hardly  be  expected  to  pose  as  an  arbiter  in  these 
matters.  To  the  pen  of  the  great  artist  belongs  certainly 
only  the*  quatrain  attributed  to  Hafiz  in  white  ink  on  a 
blue  ground  and  the  signature  ;  the  specimens  of  writing 
in  prose  and  in  verse  which  cover  the  frame  of  the  central 
picture  and  are  written  in  black  on  white  are  obviously 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  scribe  ;  they  are  of  little  interest 
and  break  off  on  both  sides  in  the  middle  of  a  word.  Below 
we  give  the  text  and  the  translation  of  all  these  specimens 
of  writing. 

The  miniature  on  the  obverse  side  of  the  leaf  (see 
Plate  I)  represents  a  young  woman  sitting  on  cushions  and 
putting  on  a  slipper  ;  the  right  foot  is  resting  on  a  stand 
somewhat  reminding  one  of  the  overturned  lotus  of  the 
Buddhist  images.  The  contours,  the  lines  of  the  face, 
the  lineaments  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  traced  in  vermilion, 
apparently  with  a  reed  pen  ;  the  folds  of  the  dress  and  the 
cushions  are  merely  marked.  The  shirt,  the  lower  part 
of  the  skirt,  the  cushions  and  the  stand  for  the  foot,  which 
is  primed  for  gilding,  are  not  quite  finished.  The  expression 
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of  the  face  is  somewhat  stencilled  without  any  indi¬ 
vidualisation,  the  hands  look  rather  lifeless,  the  legs  look 
wooden  and  arc  extremely  fat,  but  the  general  impression 
of  the  picture  is  that  of  a  harmonious  whole  and  of  a 
great  fineness  of  detail.  The  type  of  the  face,  the  joined 
eye-brows,  the  roundness  of  the  chin  and  the  neck,  the 
treatment  of  the  hair  and  \>f  the  folds,  the  contours,  traced 
with  vermilion,  the  brocade,  obtained  by  pricking  the 
gilding  with  a  pin,  all  this  exactly  corresponds  to  what  we 
see  on  the  coloured  pictures  of  collection  No.  48S  in  the 
Public  Library,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight,  difference  in 
the  dimensions  and  in  the  type  of  drawing  of  the  margins, 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  think  that  our  leaf  might 
have  entered  some  time  before  the  said  collection  which  is 
at  present  being  described  by  Y.  A.  Eberman.  A  further 
similarity  in  detail  is  that,  in  the  collection  mentioned, 
the  specimens  of  calligraphy  bear  also  the  signatures  of 
their  authors,  whilst  such  are  absent  on  the  pictures  ; 
unfortunately  not  a  single  date  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
collection. 

The  general  type  reminds  one  of  the  manner  of  the 
school  of  Sultan  Muhammad,  the  chief  painter  of  Shah 
Tahmasp,  but  the  same  type  is  also  encountered  on  minia¬ 
tures  signed  “  Rizft.”1  Several  well-known  artists  bear 
the  same  name  Riza,  but  with  the  addition  of  different 
surnames,  sobriquets  and  nisbas  ;  this  circumstance 
makes  it  extremely  ditlicult  to  establish  the  identity  of 
the  author  of  certain  given  pictures,  as  is  shown  in  the 
above-quoted  articles  by  Sarre  and  Karabaeek.  In  our 
case  we  have  to  deal  with  at  least  three  artists  bearing 
the  same  name  Riza,  who  belong  more  or  less  to  the  same 
epoch  ;  two  of  them  were  together  pupils  of  Mulla  Muham¬ 
mad  Husayn.  The  first  and  the  eldest  of  them  Agha 
Riza,  alias  ‘All  Riza,  the  pupil  of  Mir  ‘All  of  Herat,  died 
in  Bukhara  in  1573-4.  The  two  others  are  the  above- 
mentioned  Muhammad  Riza  at-Tabrizi,  whose  name  some¬ 
times  also  appears  with  the  addition  of  the  nisba  ‘Abbasi 
(died  in  1627)  and  ‘Ali  Riza-yi  ‘Abbasi,  the  most  renowned 
favourite  of  Shah  ‘Abbas  (died  after  1643).  He  was 
also  a  native  of  Tabriz.  Folio  21b  of  the  said  collection 
of  the  Public  Library  bears  the  signature  of  one  ‘All  Riza 
at-Tabrizi.  That  signature  belongs  certainly  to  our 
‘Ali  Riza-yi  ‘Abbasi,  but  refers,  probably,  to  an  earlier 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  had  as  yet  no  right  to  embellish 

(1)  ef.  Martin,  II,  plates  106,  109,  110,  also  168, — 
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his  name  with  the  title  ‘Abbasi,  which  was  granted  him 
at  a  later  epoch. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that,  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  a  painter  is  his  palette  ;  there  is 
no  need  to  have  a  particularly  experienced  eve  in  order 
to  recognize  for  instance  a  Fra  Angelico  or  a  Titian  at 
sight  from  the  tone  of  the  picture  amongst  dozens  of  other 
painters.  With  reference  to  Persian  art.  taking  into 
consideration  the  particularities  of  the  psychology  of 
Eastern  painters,  that  rule  can  be  applied  only  with  a 
certain  reservation.  No  need  to  say  that  the  delicate 
colouring  of  Bihzad  is  of  course  altogether  different  from 
the  rich  green  hues  of  Agha  Mirak  or  from  the  brilliant 
tones  of  Sultan  Muhammad.  Our  picture  represents 
precisely  that  palette  which  is  considered  by  Martin  as 
characteristic  of  ‘All  Riza-yi  ‘Abbasi  1  and  by  Karabacek 
as  showing  certain  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  art  of  Agha 
Riza.2  That  combination  of  colours  is  also  found  in  the 
miniatures  of  the  collection  of  the  Public  Library.  The 
same  reddish-violet  upper  garment  with  a  blue  lining  can 
be  also  seen  on  the  so-called  “  portrait  of  the  poet  Sa‘di  ”,:i 
whereas  the  treatment  of  the  ends  of  folds  is  amazingly 
similar ;  the  underwear  in  both  cases  is  executed  in  ver¬ 
milion,  the  slippers  on  the  “  portrait  of  Sa‘di  ”  are  also 
vermilion-coloured,  on  our  miniature  they  are,  however, 
crimson  ;  he  wears  a  green  shawl,  on  our  miniature  the 
shirt  is  green  ;  the  grounding  is  in  both  instances  of  the 
same  pale-yellow  hue,  there  with  a  finished,  in  our  case 
with  a  merely  primed,  gold  floral  ornamentation.  In 
the  collection  of  the  Public  Library  there  is  a  replica  of  the 
“  portrait  of  Sa‘di  ”  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  re¬ 
presents  the  first  rough  draught  of  the  picture  later  on 
developed  and  carefully  finished  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  our  picture,  on  the  other  “  the  portrait  of  Sa‘di  ” 
attributed  to  the  painter  Agha  Riza  and  the  miniatures 
of  one  of  two  widely  differing  from  each  other  groups  of 
pictures  in  the  Public  Library  album  belong  to  the  brush 
of  one  and  the  same  painter.  To  him  also,  in  our  opinion, 
must  be  attributed  the  portrait  of  a  young  man  reproduced 
in  Karabacek’s  work4  and  provided  with  three  signa¬ 
tures  :  on  the  right  side  j  Agha  Riza  on  the  top 

(1)  op.  cit.,  I,  71.— 

(2)  op.  cit.  18,  14. 

(8)  Karabacek,  plate  II. — 

(4)  Plate  VII  — 
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merely  j  Ri/.n  and  to  the  left  on  the  grounding  of  the 
picture  !  'a  j  1  Agha  Riza-yi  ‘Abbasi.  As 

regards  Mulla  Muhammad  Husayn.  not  a.  single  miniature 
with  his  signature  has  been  found  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  the  sources  do  not  so  much  as  hint  of  his  ever  having 
applied  himself  to  painting.  It  is  therefore  inadmissible 
to  connect  his  signature  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  leaflet 
with  the  picture  on  the  obverse  side  as  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  teacher  and  the  pupil 
should  have  joined  their  talents  for  the  composition  of 
leaflets  (lauh)  which  were  at  that  epoch  very  much  in 
demand  and  in  which  both  these  arts  were  represented  on 
an  equal  footing.  Owing,  however,  to  the  triple  signature 
on  the  picture  just  mentioned  the  question  arises  :  which  of 
the  three  painters  bearing  the  name  Riza  is  the  author 
of  the  isolated  group  of  pictures  and  the  collaborator  of 
Muhammad  Husayn.  Agha  Riza.  called  also  ‘All  Riza, 
was  the  disciple  of  Mir  'All  of  Herat,  he  came  to  the  court 
of  Tahmasp  from  Isfahan  and,  as  he  was  of  the  same  age 
as  Muhammad  Husayn.  probably  even  his  senior  in  age 
(he  died  in  1573-1-  ).  he  would  hardly,  in  such  mature 
years,  have  started  taking  lessons  from  him.  Further¬ 
more  (though  it  does  not  constitute  a  conclusive  proof) 
his  signature  in  the  album  of  the  Public  Library  is  absent, 
but  the  signatures  of  Muhammad  Riza  at-Tabrizi  and 
‘All  Riza  at-Tabrizi  are  figuring  in  it  :  both  of  them  are. 
authentically,  pupils  of  the  calligrapher  of  Tabriz  and  both 
of  them  bear  the  ni.sbu  ‘Abbasi,  the  second  rightfully, 
the  first,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  a  mistake  of  his 
biographers.  It  is  known  of  Muhammad  Riza  that  after 
having  attended  the  lessons  of  Muhammad  Husayn  and 
having  worked  for  some  time  in  Tabriz  he  left  for  Const¬ 
antinople  in  1585.  Having  got  into  favour  with  Sultan 
Murad  III,  he  was  appointed  to  work  in  the  Imperial 
arsenal  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  court  historio¬ 
grapher  Sa‘du’d-din.  On  his  return  to  Tabriz,  he  died 
there  in  1(127.  The  sources  do  not  mention  whether  he 
was  honoured  by  any  special  favours  on  the  part  of  Shah 
'Abbas  and  whether  the  nisba  ‘Abbasi  ever  was  conferred 
upon  him.  The  incomparable  beauty'  and  fineness  of  his 
brush1  is  highly  praised,  but  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  manner  and  his  technique,  as  they  are  shown, 
for  instance,  in  a  drawing  attributed  to  him,  with  dubious 
signatures,  reproduced  by  Karabaeek2,  are  far  from  being 

(1)  Karabaeek,  87-81). — 

(2)  Plate  IX.-- 
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of  the  same  type  as  the  one  represented  on  our  miniature 
and  on  the  pictures  of  the  album  in  the  Public  Library. 
It  is  therefore  hardly  necessary  to  take  into  account  any 
possible  authorship  of  Agha  Riza  and  Muhammad  Riza. 
There,  thus,  remains,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
said,  only  one  ‘All  Riza  who  in  his  youth,  before  the  period 
of  his  friendship  with  Shah  ‘Abbas,  was  called  simply  at- 
Tabriz!.  We  do  not  entertain  any  doubts  as  to  his  author¬ 
ship  in  the  miniature  discussed  by  us  here,  which  must 
have  been  executed  by  him  in  his  younger  days,  i.e.,  in 
Tabriz,  probably,  during  the  time,  when  he  was  still  at¬ 
tending  the  lessons  of  Muhammad  Husayn.  The  latter 
would  hardly  have  consented  to  adorn  with  his  famous 
signature  and  handwriting  the  work  of  an  utter  stranger 
and  a  painter  of  a  still  undeveloped  talent,  or  a  worthless 
copy. 

The  creative  genius  of  ‘Ali  Riza  ‘Abbasi  is  extensive  and 
variegated.  We  do  not  find,  it  is  true,  on  our  miniature 
any  of  the  daubs  which  became  so  characteristic  with  him 
in  course  of  time,  nor  the  characteristic  strokes  in  the  out¬ 
lines  which  terminate  in  peculiar  indented  lines.  Still 
the  general  trend,  the  somewhat  fastidious  finesse  of  the 
lines,  the  soft  beauty  of  the  almost  expressionless  faces 
in  his  innumerable  masculine,  feminine  or  sexless  figures 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  palette  of  his  colours,  to  which 
he,  obviously,  remained  faithful  to  the  very  end — his  last 
dated  work  belongs  to  1643 — are  fully  convincing  proofs 
of  his  authorship  as  regards  our  miniature.  As  wc  know, 
‘Ali  Riza  ‘Abbasi  was  very  much  concerned  with  his  own 
renown,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  his  works  bears  his 
signature,  in  some  cases  repeated  several  times  on  the 
same  picture.  His  miniatures  bear  moreover  very  often 
the  exact  date  of  their  composition.  The  absence  of  such 
data  on  our  leaflet,  as  well  as  on  the  lauhs  of  the  album  in 
the  Public  Library,  might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  the  beginning  of  his  artistic  career.  The 
mere  presence  of  such  signatures  and  dates  cannot,  besides, 
be  considered  as  a  proof  positive  of  their  authenticity. 
Every  signature  on  a  Persian  miniature,  and,  more  espe¬ 
cially  so,  one  of  a  prominent  artist,  always  needs  careful 
verification.  Very  edifying  in  that  respect  are  the 
examples  given  in  Karabacek’s  monograph,  and,  among 
cithers,  two  pictures  reproduced  in  Martin’s  book,1  one 
signed  by  Riza-yi  ‘Abbasi  and  the  other  bearing  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Bihzad  himself.  The  latter  represents  a  portrait 

(1)  On  plate  110,— 
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of  Shah  Tahmasp,  although  in  his  youth,  but  already 
as  a  grown-up  man,  who  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
ten,  in  1524.  We  have  no  information  as  regards  the 
date  of  Bihzad’s  death,  but  the  testimony  of  Khwandamir, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  being  his  contemporary,  refers  to 
the  year  just  mentioned.  He  must  therefore  have  been 
still  alive  at  that  time.  A,s,  since  that  time,  he  is  no  more 
mentioned,  it  must  be  supposed  that  he  died  soon  after 
and  could  hardly  have  drawn  the  above-mentioned  port¬ 
rait  ;  the  work  on  the  same  has.  besides,  nothing  character¬ 
istic  of  the  art  of  Bihzad. 

The  Eastern  dealers  in  antiquities  and  second-hand 
book-sellers,  as  one  knows,  do  not  cede  it  in  any  way  to 
their  European  colleagues  as  far  as  unscrupulousness  is 
concerned.  No  wonder  then  that  every  kind  of  rubbish 
bearing  the  signatures  of  most  famous  artists,  appears 
year  after  year  on  the  market.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
recently  purchased  a  rather  ancient,  fairly  well  written 
manuscript  dated  A.H.  894  of  the  “  third  ”  divan  of 
Jami,1  into  which,  in  order  to  attract  snobs  and  to  inflate 
its  price,  are  pasted  some  vulgar  miniatures  of  recent 
fabrication,  which  have  nothing  in  common  w.th  the  text 
of  the  book. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  a  risky  enterprise  to 
build  up  any  hypotheses  regarding  an  authorship  on  the 
strength  of  the  style  and  coloration  of  a  given  picture,  the 
more  so  as  the  pitfalls  of  a  general  character  are,  as  already 
mentioned,  very  much  increased  in  the  case  of  Eastern 
artists  by  certain  psychological  peculiarities  in  their 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  work  of  their  predecessors. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  imitating,  even  slavishly,  the 
great  in  the  domains  of  arts  and  literature  was,  and  still 
is,  considered  in  the  East  by  no  means  reprehensible. 
Quite  the  contrary,  an  art-student,  and  only  a  beginner 
at  that,  used  to  choose  a  patron  whose  ways  and  manners 
he  tried  to  follow,  applying  all  his  energies  to  do  it  most 
thoroughly.  Such  a  patron  is  called  in  Persian  pishva 
“  the  one  who  walks  in  front  ”,  in  Arabic  “  muqtada  ”, 
“  he  who  is  imitated  ”.  The  imitator  is  called  muqallid. 
These  are  generally  adopted  technical  terms.  In  the 
biographies  of  painters  one  very  often  comes  across 
mention  of  so-and-so  having  followed  first  such-and- 
such  a  master  and,  after  having  attained  perfection  in  his 

(1)  MS.  1920  No.  1.  has  been  described  in  detail  by  E.  E.  Bertels 
in  an  article  which  has  appeared  in  the  “  Iran  ”. 
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manner  of  painting,  having  betrayed  his  earlier  ideals  and 
having  begun  imitating  some  other  artist,  sometimes  his 
own  rival.  We  have,  for  instance,  such  information  with 
regard  to  ‘All  Riza-yi  ‘Abbasi  and  his  murdered  rival, 
Mir  ‘Imad.1  Although  it  is  certainly  easier  to  attain 
such  minute  precision  of  imitation  in  the  domain  of  callig¬ 
raphy  than  in  painting,  still  one  has  only  to  turn  over  the 
pages  of  original  albums  and  of  manuscripts  containing 
miniatures,  or  merely  of  publications  like  those  of  Martin 
or  Marteau  et  Vever,  in  order  to  recognise  that  in  the 
way  of  imitation  the  same  amazing  perfection  is  very  often 
attained  in  paintihg,  as  in  calligraphy. 

The  period  when  Persian  painting  was  at  its  height 
was  very  brief  :  it  lasted  only  a  little  more  than  fifty  years 
beginning  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  As  early 
as  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century  an  apparent 
decline  in  that  domain  is  observed  and  the  politically 
brilliant  period  of  Shah  Abbas  I  (1587-1629)  was,  as  far  as 
art  is  concerned,  a  period  of  an  absolute  decay.  No 
new  ideas,  no  new  creative  power  ;  it  is  a  powerful  reign 
of  stencil  and  routine,  and  painter-artisans  try  to  substi¬ 
tute  quantity  for  quality.  Not  only  a  total  absence  of 
anything  new  in  style  is  observed,  but.  all  the  illuminations 
are  done  for  the  same  works  of  the  same  poets,  for  prefer¬ 
ence  of  Firdausi,  Khosrau  Dahlavi,  Jami ;  and  almost 
always  such  illuminations  represent  the  same  scenes. 
These  unavoidable  Rustams,  Iskandars,  Leylas  and 
Majnuns  set  the  teeth  on  edge  a  la  longue.  The  decline 
in  the  domain  of  art  was  preceded  by  the  decadence  of 
poetry.  The  last  true  poet  of  Persia,  although  already 
with  some  signs  of  the  decay,  was  Jami  (1414-1492). 

Under  Shah  ‘Abbas  I,  the  court-academy  showed  a 
boisterous  activity.  A  great  number  of  painters  worked 
in  all  branches  of  art  and  numerous  foreign  embassies, 
especially  European,  which  made  at  that  time  their  first 
acquaintance  with  the  development  of  Persian  art,  did 
much  to  spread  its  renown  in  the  whole  world.  China- 
ware  was  made  from  Chinese  models,  often  by  Chinese 
masters,  and  the  first  Persian  imitations  of  the  same  bear 
sometimes  disfigured  Chinese  hieroglyphics  and  trade¬ 
marks,  the  meaning  of  which  was  unknown  to  the  imita¬ 
tors.  Engraving  on  different  metals  was  started,  palaces 
and  public  buildings  were  decorated  with  painting.  As 
regards  the  latter  application  of  painting,  a  few  patterns, 
preserved  chiefly  in  Isfahan,  prove  that  fresco-painting  of 

(1)  Huart,  245  and  elsewhere. 
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that  kind  is  mainly  of  the  same  kind — miniature,  but  on 
a  larger  scale.1 

After  all  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  in  Persia,  in 
spite  of  its  former  high  culture  and  the!  existence  of  an 
indisputable  artistic  taste  among  large  classes  of  the 
population,  fine  arts  always  remained  in  the  state  of  Klein - 
kunst  and  that  the  artistic  idea  could  not  throw  off  the 
bonds  of  being  merely  an  ancillary  craft  and  did  not  possess 
the  necessary  forces  to  develop  into  a  true,  independent 
Art  for  Art’s  sake. 

Text  and  Translation  of  the  Inscriptions. 

Plate  I. 

s  j s i  ‘S  j  j30’*. J  yj^'L  t— ’  ytf*  j  ^  j  I'**  j  !  ^ 

j-i  &  tilst  j  fa  y  j  AJk-y  u  1  jJ  Kp  i — » 

--  j  J  ^  UJ  t^>-  !  i  j  L-A  j  j  UA. I i  i 

da.  iV  t  L®  I  j  j  o  j  j  0  jJaa.  j 

J  1.  ;•  |*JU  «.*#  4.3-  !  0  »  0  -.J  1  ^z*  J.j  |  4.1 

*  Vj*  7^'  U*-  ^  jc  p  j=f  1) 

“ . And  as  they  were  guarded  and  defended  from 

the  suspicion  of  malignity  and  the  misfortune  of  passion, 
and  the  hand  of  alien  encroachment  had  not  attained  the 
skirt  of  their  virtue  and  nobody  had  pulled  off  with  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  the  corner  of  the  vestment  of  their  intel¬ 
lect,  and  the  cheeks  of  their  circumstances  had  remained 
protected  in  the  state  of  virtue  and  in  the  preservation  of 
security  from  the  shame  of  dishonour  and  the  disgrace  of 
insult,  as  has  been  said  (verse) :  If  my  skirt  is  bespattered — 
what  wonder  !  The  whole  world  bears  testimony  to  his 
chastity.  Certainly  his  world-conquering  ghazals . ” 

The  Inscription  by  Muhammad  Husayn. 

Plate  II. 

c  Hyj  j  1  /  j  j/*  1  Ji-i  ^  is  0 

jrf  U~-  J.^U  j)*j  1  J  J* 

(1)  Martin  Holds  the  exactly  opposite  opinion  and  sees  in  the  Per- 
sian  miniatures  of  the  epoch  when  that  art  was  at  its  height  *(tifrat  is, 
according  to  him,  from  1300  to  1540)  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
fresco-style,  which  he  is  inclined,  “  at  least  from  the  decorative  point 
of  view  ”f  to  place  above  the  productions  of  the  best  Italian  Blasters*  of 
the  Renaissance*  On  what  such  a  point  of  view  can  be  based,  is  not 
clear.  See  also  the  introduction  to  the  monograph  Les  miniatures  de 
Behzad  dans  un  MS.  persan ,  date  1485 .  Munich,  1912,  22  pi.  in-fol. — 
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:  the  reverse  side. 
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“  Yesterday— arrival  in  trouble  from  my  dwelling, 

“  Today — elevation  not  by  the  will  of  my  heart, 

“  Tomorrow — departure  with  no  knowledge  of  my 

destination, 

“  Then — what  sign  of  my  being  shall  I  give  !  ” 

Signed  : 

(written  &aj  ^  )  »?Aj  o  yc  ^ta*~-^-  a  y  ^  “  This 

has  been  written  by  Muhammad  Husayn  at-Tabrizi,  may 
(God)  forgive  his  sin.” 

Around  : 

J  0  iS-'  ^  J  bj  0  l.  <^AAa.J  y.  if  ^  (jrAa.  rx*  15 

On  the  right : 

J  ^  J*  jj;  b  j  ji  j  1  J  £.1/  j  1>  #/  i>jd/  &W5  IA(  |) 

On  the  left : 


b"  It  o  _ _ fi*  o  lio  l*  1*  j  O  IaI/^J  )  ^jaldeu* 

(  *  b  )  0  SI  )  y  j  0  ll—  I  !  1*1jJ  !  pL if  )  iXX^  i±x*-~  I 

Above : 


SXJ  la).  A  a.  3  1  ( _ > 


J  (,»aJ  !  ^  ysv*  <5  JaJ  ta-  J  y  1  «__9J  Hal/  I  y  (  ti  ) 

&LJ  )  , 


'U* 


j  loo  |  j  G*  !  vi.j  1  aii  '  ^it>  o  y  1 ai  IsaJ  )  o.a»<*  |  j 

“  The  versifiers,  who  have  fettered  the  word, 

“  Have  locked  the  door  of  the  possession  of  the  two  worlds 

with  the  word. 

“  The  real  key  which  fits  the  door  of  the  treasury 
“  Is  under  the  tongue  of  the  man  who  weighs  his  words.” 
“  The  writer  of  these  words  and  the  author  of  these  senten- 
“  ces  is  the  essence  of  angelic  qualities,  our  greatest  blessed 
“  late  Lord,  the  pride  of  the  greatest  doctors,  the  master 

“  of  writings  amongst  the  learned, . who  is  both  a  mine 

“  of  spiritual  joys  and  a  treasury  of  divine  wisdom,  the  sun 
“  of  the  nation  and  the  religion  Muhammad-al  Hafiz,  may 
“  God  bless  his  soul  whose  brilliant  verses . ”a. 


(1)  The  text,  however,  bears  Tr. 

(2)  As  regards  the  style,  and  in  the  verses  even  the  metre,  the 
contents  of  these  labels  are  far  from  brilliant,  nay  even  somewhat  il* 

literate.  The  poet  Hafiz  was  called  oJ!  the  word  &J.aJ  j 

has  been  added  to  it  by  the  author  of  these  labels,  may  be  only  in  order 
1o  iavoid  leaving  a  blank  space.  The  copies  of  the  divan  of  Hafiz  ac¬ 
cessible  to  us  do  not  contain  this  quatrain. — 


L  Bogdanov, 
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The  figure  of  the  Prophet  in  Islamic  lore.* 

I 

A  production  of  Upsala  university,  this  book  was  first 
published  in  Swedish  in  1917.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  the  German  version  which  is  now  before  us.  It 
is  thus  no  recent  publication  but,  as  it  is  known  to  few 
people  in  India,  a  description  of  its  contents  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  a  number  of  our  readers,  for  the  work  has 
some  peculiar  merits  from  the  Muslim  point  of  view. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  it  was  quite  customary  for 
Western  writers  to  postulate  some  measure  of  insincerity 
or  fraudulenec  when  seeking  to  explain  our  Prophet’s 
character  and  lifework.  Today,  for  all  the  standard 
Orientalists  the  hypothesis  of  insincerity  and  imposture 
is  ruled  out ;  the  Prophet  of  Islam  is  as  genuine  a  Prophet 
as  any  of  the  Prophets  of  antiquity,  and  entitled  to  as 
much  respect.  So  sympathetic,  often,  is  the  treatment 
that  it  is  difficult  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  writers  are  not 
Muslims,  but  men  who  disbelieve  in  the  reality  of  divine 
revelation,  who  regard  prophethood  as  an  interesting 
psychic  and  historic  phenomenon  recurrent  in  some 
Eastern  lands.  One  of  the  greatest  German  Arabists 
recently  assured  the  present  writer  that  he  could  think 
of  only  one  great  Arabic  scholar  of  the  present  day  who 
would  for  a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Muhammad 
(may  God  bless  and  keep  him  !)  in  his  role  of  Prophet. 
The  one  exception  was  a  Christian  missionary  by  profession. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  modern,  more  tolerant  and 
enlightened  critics  are  intent  to  find  a  natural — or,  shall 
we  say,  a  mundane — explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
Prophethood  and  revelation.  The  so-called  “  sources  of 
the  Qur’an  ”,  which  they  claim  to  have  discovered  appear 
destructive  of  their  postulate  of  sincerity  in  the  Prophet 

*  Die  person  Muhammads  in  lehre  und  glauben  seiner  gemeinde 
Von  Tor  Androe.  In  the  s'  ries  Archives  et  Etudes  Orientates  published 
by  J.  A.  Lundell,  Stockholm. 
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till  we  realise  that  they  are  quite  prepared  to  admit  that 
he  drew  from  those  sources  subconsciously — in  other 
words,  that  hymns,  prayers,  stories  he  had  heard  were 
latent  in  his  mind  and  were  uttered  in  the  oracular  trances 
which  are  a  symptom  of  the  peculiar  condition  known  as 
prophethood.  That,  in  the  course  of  the  life  we  know 
him  to  have  led,  our  Prophet  could  have  become  acquainted 
with  so  vast  a  field  of  learning  as  that  covered  by  the 
alleged  “  sources  "  seems  to  us  harder  to  accept  than  the 
claim  of  divine  revelation  ;  though  it  does  not,  in  point  of 
fact,  preclude  that  claim.  Muslims  learned  in  the  subject 
ought  to  scrutinise  these  Western  findings  which  are  not 
unanswerable.  The  scrutiny  will  tend  to  clarify  their  own 
ideas. 

The  book  before  us  is  even  more  ingratiating  in  its 
manner  of  approaching  the  subject  than  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  the  author’s  tone  being  often  indistinguishable 
from  a  Muslim’s.  It  traces  the  development  of  what  the 
author  calls  “  the  eultus  of  the  Prophet  ”,  and  finds  that 
the  conception  of  the  Prophet’s  personality  which  has 
prevailed  from  the  third  Islamic  century  onward,  in  all  its 
variant  forms,  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  first 
Muslims.  He  quotes  the  words  of  the  Qur’an  :  “  Say 
(O  Muhammad)  :  1  am  only  a  mortal  like  you  ”,  as  against 
the  conception  of  the  Prophet,  as  the  Perfect  Man  ( Al - 
insanu'l-Kamil)  and  universal  exemplar.  He  also  points 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Prophet’s  companions  as  opposed  to 
the  later  development.  For  the  Prophet’s  comrades,  the 
messenger  of  God  was  a  man  whom  they  had  known  and 
found  most  trustworthy,  a  man  whom  they  had  loved 
above  all  other  men,  whose  Qur’an  had  been  their  guidance 
for  twenty-three  eventful  years,  whose  prophecies  they 
had  seen  fulfilled,  whose  triumph  they  had  shared  and 
witnessed,  and  regarded  as  miraculous. 

No-one  can  deny  that  the  development  which  the 
author  describes  has  taken  place,  and  has  occasionally 
been  carried  to  quite  un-Islamic  lengths  ;  and  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  true,  as  Mr.  Androe  suggests,  that  only  the  object- 
lesson  of  Christianity  and  certain  plain  commands  of 
the  Qur’an  and  of  the  Prophet  himself  have  prevented 
some  Muslims  from  deifying  the  Prophet.  But  that  is 
not  a  situation  of  later  development.  It  was  the  position 
in  the  Prophet’s  lifetime,  as  many  a  tradition  proves. 
And  we  think  that  much  which  the  author  sets  down  as  of 
later  development  anti  ascribes  to  the  influence  of  new 
environment,  the  intercourse  with  another  religion  and 
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intensive  contemplation  of  the  Prophet’s  memory,  was 
in  like  manner  a  tendency  inherent  in  the  Muslim  body 
from  the  first,  which  has  always  needed  a  firm  hand  to 
restrain  it.  We  refer  to  such  extreme  expressions  of 
devotion  as  seem  almost  to  have  passed  the  bounds  impos¬ 
ed  on  Muslim  reverence,  among  which  we  do  not  include 
the  Sufist  theory  of  Al-Insanu’l-Kamil  which  appears  to 
us  to  have  a  perfectly  legitimate  origin  in  certain  texts  of 
the  Qur’an  and  certain  well-known  sayings  of  the  Prophet. 
Only  it  was  formulated  later,  and  in  Islam  the  primitive 
belief  is  always  the  more  orthodox. 

The  Swedish  author  shows  a  sense  of  Arabic  keener 
than  we  have  found  in  any  other  Orientalist.  Though  he 
does  not  mean  it  quite  in  the  believer’s  sense,  he  insists 
that  the  Qur’an  was  a  miracle;  for,  if  it  had  not  been 
indeed  inimitable,  the  Arabs  of  Ili  jaz,  skilled  as  they  were 
above  all  peoples  in  poetry  and  every  art  of  rhetoric, 
would  assuredly,  in  reply  to  the  repeated  challenge,  have 
produced  its  counterpart  and  thus  discredited  the  Prophet 
at  the  outset.  In  the  works  of  other  Orientalists  we  have 
come  upon  passages  in  which  the  writer  seems  to  imply 
that  he  considers  certain  later  imitations— -the  so-called 
“  revelations  ”  of  Museylimah  and  even  of  Al-Mutanabbi 
in  his  youthful  aberration — comparable  for  language,  let 
alone  content,  with  the  Qur’an  ;  whereas,  to  us,  those 
lucubrations  seem  such  bad  attempts  at  parody  that  no 
man  of  taste  could  possibly  have  been  deceived  by  them. 
Mr.  Androe  has  sufficient  sense  of  Arabic  to  appreciate  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Qur’an,  and  he  calls  it  a  miracle.  All 
other  miracles  ascribed  to  the  Prophet  he  dismisses  as 
fabrications  of  a  later  day,  and  points,  as  many  other 
Orientalists  have  pointed,  to  the  Qur’an  itself  as  stating 
that  the  Prophet  was  not  given  the  power  to  work  miracles. 
In  Islam  the  Prophet’s  miracles  are  not  an  article  of  faith, 
and  doubt  concerning  some  of  them  has  been  expressed 
by  Muslim  writers,  even  the  most  orthodox  ;  but  anyhow, 
the  author’s  inference  is  wrong.  What  the  Qur’an  really 
bids  the  Prophet  tell  mankind  is  that  he  has  not  command 
of  miracles — cannot  do  them  to  command;  as  people 
wanted  him  to  do,  just  like  a  conjuror — but  that  miracles 
are  in  the  hand  of  God  and  come  to  the  Prophet  when 
God  wills. 

Our  author  views  the  “  Cultus  ”  of  the  Prophet,  even 
in  its  extremest  forms,  with  vast  indulgence.  He  consider^ 
that  it  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to  wish  to  set  some  human 
figure  deified  or  almost  deified  up  as  intermediary  between 
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mankind  and  Almighty  God.  Every  Muslim,  even  those 
who  pay  the  Prophet  greatest  reverence,  will  indignantly 
deny  the  truth  of  such  a  theory  as  touching  himself.  It 
is  not  deification  nor  semi-deification  which  has  taken  place. 
Allah,  in  the  Muslim’s  heart  and  mind,  is  far  above  the 
possibility  of  such  confusion.  There  is  no  analogy  with 
Christian  doctrines  or  Greek  demigods.  The  cultus  (as 
our  author  calls  it)  of  the  Arab  Prophet  has  sprung  from 
eager  study  of  every  available  scrap  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  an  extraordinarily  attractive — one  might  even 
say,  adorable — an  extraordinarily  vital  personality,  whom 
the  Arabs  would  not  have  admired  so  intensely  if  he  had 
not  been  every  inch  a  man  ;  till  the  student  comes  to  love 
the  Prophet  as  his  comrades  loved  him,  and  even  with  a 
greater  love.  The  call  to  follow  his  example  has  facilitated 
it,  attempts  made  by  followers  of  other  religions  to 
belittle  the  character  of  the  Prophet  have  made  it  impas¬ 
sioned.  It  has  occasionally  passed  the  bounds  of  reason. 
That  is  all. 

If  only  as  a  treasury  of  Sufist  learning  the  book  deserves 
close  study  ;  and  it  is  much  more  than  that.  We  have 
seldom  come  across  a  book  on  a  historical  religious  subject 
so  stimulating  to  thought. 

M.  P. 

Eour  Hyderabad  Writers  of  good  English  Verse.* 

It  is  a  common  human  failing  to  imagine  the  home  of 
culture  to  be  other  than  the  place  one  lives  in,  for  most  of 
us  are  fools  and  “  the  eyes  of  the  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth”.  Mr.  A.  R.  Chida,  in  the  introduction  to  his  charm¬ 
ing  collection  of  what  he,  rather  amusingly,  calls  “  Indo- 
Anglian  verse  ”  by  Hyderabad  poets,  observes  that  people 
in  Hyderabad  are  generally  ignorant  even  of  the  published 
works  of  Sarojini  Naidu  and  her  still  more  gifted  brother, 
Harindranath  Chattopadhyaya,  the  two  poets  of  his 
anthology  whose  names  are  best  known  in  the  outside 
world.  It  is  true  that  Hyderabad  as  a  whole  is  not  yet 
awake  to  the  fact  that  the  city  has  already  become  a 
great  cultural  centre,  and,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress 
is  maintained,  may  soon  become  the  chief  cultural  centre 
in  India.  Few  will  dispute  this  statement,  as  regards 
Urdu  literature  and  scholarship,  but  many  still  fail  to 
realise  how  high  the  standard  of  English  scholarship  is  in 
Hyderabad.  Bengal  might  claim  a  share  in  Sarojini  and 
Harindranath,  but  Nawab  Sir  Nizamat  Jung  is  altogether 

*  An  Anthology  of  Indo-Anglian  Verse.  By  A.  R.  Chida.  Station 
Road,  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 
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of  the  Deccan.  In  the  quotations  here  given  from  his 
poetry  and  that  of  the  late  Nawab  Imad-ul-Mulk  one  feels 
that  behind  the  verses  is  a  knowledge  of  English  literature 
which  few  born  Englishmen  possess.  The  Englishry  (if 
we  may  call  it  so)  of  the  following  four  lines  is  perfect : 

“  For  beauty  such  as  this  my  heart  did  pine, 

“  And  now  it  comes  to  haunt  my  waking  dreams 
“  Hers  is  a  soul  illumined  by  the  beams 
“  Of  love  that  comes  to  man  by  grace  divine.” 

They  are  from  Nizamat  Jung’s  “  Rudel  of  Blaye  ”  and 
seem  to  us  essentially  English  in  spirit,  as  does  the  same 
author’s  poem  “  Golconda  at  Sunset  ”  which  Mr.  Chida 
quotes  at  length. 

We  know  better  poems  by  Harindranath  Chatto- 
padhyaya  than  any  included  in  this  anthology,  and  we  can 
say  the  same  in  the  case  of  Sarojini  Naidu,  whose  “  Night¬ 
fall  in  the  City  of  Hyderabad  ”,  here  given,  we  quote, 
however,  for  its  quaint  and  telling  local  colour 

“  See  how  the  speckled  sky  burns  like  a  pigeon’s  throat, 
“  Jewelled  with  embers  of  opal  and  peridote. 

“  See  the  white  river  that  flashes  and  scintillates, 

“  Curved  like  a  tusk  from  the  mouth  of  the  city  gates. 

“  Hark,  from  the  minaret,  how  the  muezzin’s  call 
“  Floats  like  a  battle-flag  over  the  city  wall. 

“  From  trellised  balconies,  languid  and  luminous, 

“  Faces  gleam,  veiled  in  a  splendour  voluminous. 

*  *  *  * 

“  Round  the  high  Char  Minar  sounds  of  gay  cavalcades 
“  Blend  with  the  music  of  cymbals  and  serenades. 

“  Over  the  city  bridge  Night  comes  majestical, 

“  Bome  like  a  queen  to  a  sumptuous  festival.” 

Of  the  work  of  the  fourth  Hyderabad  poet,  the  late 
Nawab  Imad-ul-Mulk  whose  fame  as  statesman  and  scholar 
has  become  a  part  of  the  fame  of  Hyderabad,  Mr.  Chida 
gives  us  all  too  few  examples,  and  those  fragmentary. 
The  fragment  entitled  “  The  Child’s  first  Knowledge  of 
Death  ’’  shows  a  rare  gift  of  imagination  or,  it  may  be, 
memory. 
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Mr.  Chida  has  written  a  short  critical  introduction  to 
each  poet,  which  we  think  excellent.  We  cannot  con¬ 
clude  our  notice  of  his  patriotic  little  work  more  fittingly 
than  by  quoting  from  its  pages  Sir  Nizamat  Jung’s  ”  free 
rendering  in  English  verse  ”  of  a  Persian  ghazal  by  His 
Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam,  the  King  of  Hyderabad 
poets. 

“  I’m  in  life  a  living  legend 
“  (Of  some  sad  heart’s  secret  pain  ;) 

“  I’m  of  yearning  hearts  the  minstrel — 

“  Of  such  hearts  as  yearn  in  vain. 

“  Final  stage  in  life’s  long  journey, 

“  Whence  the  distant  goal  appears  \ 

“  I’m  the  sole  remaining  relic 
“  Of  the  Caravan  of  years  ! 

“  All  our  being’s  deepest  secrets 
“  In  my  silence  stand  eonfest  : 

“  Though  I’m  tongueless,  yet  my  meaning 
“  Is  by  magic  power  exprest. 

“  I’m  a  symbol  to  the  living 
“  Of  that  which  shall  be  no  more  ; 

“  Frail  memorial,  if  Heav’n  spare  me, 

“  Of  those  that  have  gone  before. 

“  In  my  life  I  am  the  measure 
“  Of  the  truth  affection  lends  : 

“  I’m  on  earth  a  test  and  trial 
“  Of  the  vaunted  faith  of  friends. 

“  I’m  the  melody  of  sorrow 
“  In  the  heart  of  silence  born  : 

“  I’m  the  dirge’s  mournful  wailing 
“  O’er  some  wretch’s  grave  forlorn. 

••  When  from  life  I’ve  vanished  nameless, 

••  Thus  the  simple  tale  relate  : 

••  Osman  proved  the  spite  of  fortune 
••  And  the  tyranny  of  fate.” 


M.  P. 
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Publications  received. 

Moral  Education. — By  A.  Yusuf  Ali,  c.b.e.  London, 
Luzac  &  Co.  46  Great  Russell  Street,  W.  C.  1.  An  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Yusuf  Ali  at  the  fifth  International  Moral 
Education  Conference  held  in  Paris  in  September  1930, 
with  the  addition  of  some  pages  on  Religious  Education. 
A  very  able  survey  of  the  subject. 

Litter cc  Orientates  Volr  44  October  1930.  Leipzig, 
Otto  Harrassowitz.  Contains  an  informative  article  on 
modern  Russian  publications  in  the  field  ,  of  Orientalism 
{Die  modernen  russischen  Publikationen  auf  dem  Gebiete 
der  Orientalistik)  by  Milius  Dostojewski. 

Turkluk  ve  Turkculuk  izleri. — By  Resit  Saffet,  Inci 
Kitap.  Ankara  (Angora).  Turk  Ocaklari  Him  ve  San’at 
Heyeti  Nesriyati  1930.  A  book  about  the  exploits  of 
Turks  in  history  printed  in  the  new  Turkish  alphabet  which 
will  take  us  some  time  perfectly  to  decipher.  For  review 
later. 

Les  Entretiens  de  Lahore  ( entre  le  prince  imperial  Dora 
Shikuh  et  Vascete  hindou  La' l  Das),  par  Cl.  Huart  et  L. 
Massignon,  Paris.  Imprimerie  Nationale.  The  Persian 
text  richly  annotated,  with  a  short  introduction  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Massignon.  Reprinted  from  Le  Journal  Asiaiique 
(Oct.-Dec.  1926).  For  review  later. 

Saifuddin  und  His  Times. — By  Muhammad  Sadruddin, 
Lecturer  in  Arabic  at  the  Government  College,  Lahore. 
Lahore,  Victoria  &  Co.  Booksellers.  A  strongly  docu¬ 
mented  monograph  on  the  patron  of  Al-Mutanabbi,  which 
we  hope  to  review  later. 

Confidential  Talks  to  Young  Men. — By  Prof.  Satyavrata 
Siddhantalankar.  With  a  Foreword  by  Swami  Shrad- 
dhanand.  New  Edition.  Lahore,  Atma  Ram  &  Sons. 
For  review  later. 

Illumination. — An  international  journal  devoted  to 
the  enlightenment  of  Man.  Yol.  I  Nos.  1,  2  and  3. 
School  of  Life  Foundation,  New  York. 

Oriente  Moderno. — Rivista  Mensile.  Anno  X  nr  8,  9, 
10,  11,  12  Anno  XI  nr  1.  Rome,  Istituto  per  l’Oriente, 
Via  Lucrezio  Caro,  67. 

La  Fondazione  Caetani  per  gli  studi  Musulmani.--- 
Notizia  della  sua  istituzione  e  catalogo  dei  suoi  MSS. 
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Orientali.  Per  cura  di  Giuseppe  Gabrieli  Bibliotecario. 
Roma.  R.  Accademia  Nazionale  dei  Lincei.  An  account 
oi‘  the  famous  Institute  for  Islamic  studies  founded  by  the 
great  Italian  Orientalist,  Don  Leone  Caetani,  Duke  of 
Sermoneta,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  Duke’s  oriental  manu¬ 
scripts  compiled  by  the  librarian  of  the  Institute. 

Revue  des  Etudes  Islamiques  1930,  numbers  1  and  2, 
Paris,  Librairie  Orientaliste  Paul  Geuthner,  13  rue  Jacob. 

M.  P. 
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Some  Opinions , 

“  Leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent  publications 
appearing  in  India:' JOURNAL  OF  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY ,  LONDON . 

“  It  is  a  Review  that  helps  a  Western  reader  to  get  into  the  heart  of  this 
religion,  and  well  deserves  its  position  as  the  New  Hyderabad  Quarterly.  It  is 
well  printed  and  full  of  good  work.’’ 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  LONDON % 

“The  Review  has  attained  and  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
research.  The  earlier  numbers  show  that  Oriental  scholars  all  over  the  world 
have  contributed  to  the  Review.’' 

THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW ,  LONDON . 

“  Many  interesting  and  informative  contributions  which  combine  to  make  a 
journal  of  high  literary  standard  and  advanced  knowledge  relating  to  all  forms  of 
Islamic  culture.” 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  WORLD ,  LONDON. 

“  The  names  ot  such  distinguished  authors  among  the  contributors  arc  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  of  the  literary  excellence  of  its  contents.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  every  serious  student  of  Muslim  history,  art,  and  literature.” 

THE  ASIATIC  REVIEW ,  LONDON. 

44  The  journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic  Muslims.” 

ISLAMIC  REVIEW ,  ENGLAND. 

“  It  is  a  unique  production  of  its  kind.”  TIMES  OF  MESOPOTAMIA. 

44  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  periodicals  in  English 
devoted  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  Islam,  in  the  various  spheres  of  its  activities— 
alike  in  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  well-conducted 
periodicals  which  have  brought  credit  and  renown  to  periodical  literature  issued 
in  India.”  THE  HINDUSTAN  REVIEW. 

“  A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  has  long  been  a  great  want. 
Islamic  Culture  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  Indian  periodical  literature.” 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  MAIL. 

“The  journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is  good,  and  the 

matter  is  excellent.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud  of  this  production.” 

THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  HERALD. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  journal  will  be  occupying  an  honourable  place 
in  the  list  of  periodicals  which  save  humanity  from  stagnation.  Not  merely  Muslims 
but  everyone  interested  in  human  progress  will  find  much  food  for  study  and 
thought.”  THE  BOMBAY  CIIBON1CLE. 

“This  journal  will  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with  modern 
thought.  It  is  tastefully  got  up.”  THE  HINDU . 

“The  Magazine  is  well  edited  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  get-up  and 
printing  and  we  highly  commend  it  to  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  Muslim 
contribution  to  the  culture  &  civilisation  of  the  world.”  THE  STAR . 

“  In  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its  British  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  co-operation  of  brilliant  Muslim  and 
non-Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the  most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India.” 

THE  MUSLIM  OUTLOOK. 

41  Islamic  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared  with  the  first 
class  magazines  published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  magazine  is 
unique  of  its  kind.”  THE  MUSLIM  CHRONICLE. 

“  There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance  and  misunder¬ 
standing  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of  every  religion  and  culture 
The  Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good  paper.”  THE  RANGOON  MAIL . 
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Tiik  full  name  of  Al-Biruni  is  ‘  Abu  Uihan  Muhammad 
bin  Ahmed  Al-Biruni’,  and  in  Islamic  countries  he  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Abu  Rihan.  Professor  Saehau,  the  great¬ 
est  authority  on  the  works  of  Al-Biruni  told  me  in  1928 
that  Al-Biruni  in  his  opinion  was  the  greatest  intellect 
that  ever  lived  on  this  earth.  lie  strongly  advocated  the 
formation  of  an  Al-Biruni  Society  with  branches  in  every 
country  with  the  object  of  collecting  and  publishing  all  his 
works.  Professor  Saehau  ‘has  himself  published  two  of 
the  works  of  Al-Biruni  with  their  English  translations  ;  (I) 
The  History  of  India,  and  (2)  The  Chronology  of  Oriental 
people  rf*  hJ  1  j  U  1.  He  expressed  his  regret  to  me  that  the 
complete  manuscript  of  the  History  of  India  was  not 
available  in  his  younger  days  and  his  published  edition 
was  only  a  fragment  of  the  book.  The  complete  manu¬ 
script  has  since  been  found,  and  it  is  now  in  the  library 
at  Constantinople.  He  said  that  he  had  only  one  desire 
in  life  :  that  he  may  see  the- publication  of  the  full  text  of 
Al-Biruni’s  History  of  India.  Professor  Saehau  is  now 
dead,  but  I  am  confident  that  an  Arabic  Scholar  interested 
in  the  History  of  India  will  one  day  complete  the  work 
and  publish  the  full  text  of  this  valuable  book.  India 
has  scholars  who  are  competent  to  edit  this  book,  but 
unfortunately  resources  are  wanting  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  work  of  Al-Biruni  which  is  waiting 
publication.  It  is  the  Geography  of  India.  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  has  collected  ample  materials  for  this  work  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  book  can  be  edited 
by  a  Geographer  who  knows  Arabic  and  Mathematics. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  the  writings  of  Al-Biruni  is 
Qanun  Mas'udi,  which  was  always  recognised  as  a 
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standard  book  of  reference  in  the  East.  The  book  was  only 
used  by  the  advanced  scholars,  as  is  evident  from  the 
absence  of  glossaries  and  commentaries.  I  doubt  whether 
Nasiruddin  Al-Tusi  could  have  written  his  book  on 
Trigonometry,1  had  he  not  had  the  advantage  of  reading 
Qanun  Mas'udi. 

The  attention  of  the  European  scholars  was  first  drawn 
to  this  book  by  an  accomplished  writer,  Nicolas  de 
Khanekoff,  in  an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (No.  210 
p.  490)  in  the  year  1866.  He  said :  “It  is  with  the  Eastern 
Iranians,  however,  that  we  are  principally  concerned  as 

the  founders  of  Central  Asian  civilisation . A  more 

important  evidence  of  the  very  high  state  of  power  and 
civilisation  which  they  attained  is  to  be  found  in  the 
confirmation  regarding  them  presented  by  the  celebrated 
Abu  Rihan,  himself  a  native  of  the  country,  and  the  only 
Arab  writer  who  investigated  the  antiquities  of  the  East 
in  a  true  spirit  of  historical  criticism”.  The  writer  men¬ 
tioned  that  both  the  Indian  and  the  Chinese  systems  of 
astronomy  were  derived  from  a  common  centre  in  Eastern 
Iran,  where  astronomy  was  first  cultivated.  This  is  also 
supported  by  the  fact  that  Sine  Quadrant  was  used  in 
Khwarizm  for  measuring  the  altitude  of  the  sun  long 
before  the  discovery  of  trigonometrical  functions.2 
Nicolas  then  remarked  ;  ‘  It  raises  higher  than  ever  the 
reputation  of  Abu  Rihan,  and  must  intensify  the  desire 
so  long  felt  for  a  complete  translation  of  his  extant  works.’ 

The  Arabic  Scholars  and  Astronomers  have  constantly 
been  demanding  the  translation  of  Qanun  Masludi,  and  the 
Paris  Academy  of  Science  has  twice  passed  resolutions 
urging  the  need  for  the  publication  of  this  book.  Professor 
Sachau  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  English  translation  of 
Al-Bxruni’s  History  of  India  (p.  XVI)  says  “  The  Canon 
Masudicus,  extant  in  four  good  copies  in  European  libra¬ 
ries,  waits  for  the  patronage  of  some  Academy  of  Sciences 
or  some  Government,  and  for  the  combination  of  two 
scholars,  an  astronomer  and  an  Arabic  philologist,  for  the 
purpose  of  an  edition  and  translation.”  A  good  MS.  of 
Qanun  Masludi  was  obtained  by  the  late  Nawab  Mohsin  ul- 
Mulk  for  the  Aligarh  College  Library.  The  book  was 

(1)  The  book  is  called  £  1  and  is  published  with 

French  translation  by  Cratherodory. 

(2)  I  read  a  paper  on  the  Sine  Quadrant  before  the  Gottingen 
Mathematical  Society  on  28th  Oct.  1928. 
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stolen  about  1925,  but  fortunately  a  copy  had  been  ob¬ 
tained  with  the  object  of  sending  it  to  press.  Following 
the  advice  of  Professor  Sachau,  I  made  two  attempts 
to  translate  the  book  into  English,  first  with  the  help  of 
Professor  Horovitz  and  then  with  the  help  of  Professor 
Storey,  but  each  attempt  unfortunately  failed  as  we  could 
not  understand  each  other.  The  Arabic  scholar,  un¬ 
familiar  with  ancient  astronomy,  is  not  of  much  use. 

I  had  published  the  summary  of  the  third  book  of 
Qanun  Mas'udi  in  1906,  and  the  fourth  book  has  been 
translated  by  an  old  pupil  of  mine,  Mohammad  Faruq, 
whose  genius  was  discovered  by  Nawab  Mehdi  Yar  Jung 
while  he  was  Inspector  of  schools  at  Gorakhpur.  He  is 
well  qualified  to  translate  the  entire  book,  but  unfortunately 
he  lacks  in  resources. 

I  will  describe  in  popular  language  some  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Al-Biruni  as  described  in  the  3rd  and  4th  books 
of  Qanun  Masludi  which  will  establish  the  need  for  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  complete  translation  of  this  book. 


Life  of  Al-Biruni. 

Al-Biruni  was  born,  as  his  name  implies,  in  the  suburb 
of  Khwarizm,  modern  Khiva,  on  3rd  Zilhej  362  A.H. 
(4th  September  973).  Al-Ghazanfar  prepared  the  horos¬ 
cope  of  Al-Biruni,  and  gave  the  hour  and  minute  of  his 
birth  and  the  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  the 
moment.  The  astrologers  attempt  to  predict  the  details 
of  a  life  by  means  of  such  a  record  and,  in  my  opinion, 
Al-Ghazanfar  followed  the  reverse  process  and  tried  to 
record  the  hour  of  birth  from  the  knowledge  of  Al-Biruni’s 
life.  Al-Biruni  lived  at  a  period  when  the  power  of  the 
Khalifs  of  Baghdad  had  declined  and  was  almost  limited 
to  their  palace. 

The  great  universities,  which  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Arabs  a  hundred 
years  later,  had  not  yet  come  into  existence.  The  courts 
of  Princes  were  the  academies  around  which  learned  men 
assembled  both  for  emoluments  and  to  display  their 
knowledge  ;  and  consequently,  on  the  decline  of  a  dynasty, 
the  seat  of  learning  was  also  transferred.  On  the  decline 
of  the  power  of  the  Khalifs,  various  dynasties  were  formed 
in  Persia,  Trans-Oxiana,  Syria,  Egypt,  etc.  When  Al- 
Biruni  was  born,  the  astronomers,  Ibn  Alam  and  Al-Sufi 
were  making  their  observations  and  Abu’l  Wafa,  the  last 
astronomer  of  the  Baghdad  school,  died  just  about  the 
!* 
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time  when  Al-Biruni  left  his  mother  country  and  removed 
to  Jurjan.  The  most  important  centre  of  astronomical  re¬ 
search  about  this  time  was  Egypt,  which  was  now  under  the 
rule  of  the  Fatemids.  They  conquered  Egypt  in  969  and 
founded  the  fortified  palace  of  Qfihirah  which  developed 
into  modern  Cairo  and  their  empire  reached  its  zenith  in 
the  reign  of  Hakim  Abu  ‘Ali  Ma'nsur  who  reigned  from 
996  till  1020.  He  vied  with  Ma’mun  of  Baghdad  in  giving 
an  impulse  to  astronomical  observations.  A  number  of 
astronomers  under  Ibn  Yunus  (died  1008)  prepared  by 
their  united  labour  the  famous  Hakimite  tables.  By  the 
comparison  of  these  tables  with  the  modern  position  of 
heavenly  bodies  the  astronomers  were  able  to  discover  the 
minute  motion  in  the  orbit  of  the  moon  called  secular 
inequality,  audits  value  is  less  than  10  seconds  in  a  century. 
Such  minute  motions  can  only  be  discovered  by  com¬ 
paring  the  positions  of  heavenly  bodies  recorded  at 
intervals  of  several  centuries.  This  is  an  additional 
argument  for  the  necessity  for  the  publication  of  Qanun 
Masiudi. 

Al-Biruni  was  a  subject  of  the  Samanid  dynasty,  who, 
in  their  most  prosperous  flays,  made  Bokhara  and  Samar¬ 
kand  the  centre  of  civilization  and  learning.  Their 
power  under  Null  II,  bin  Mansur  (976-997)  was  on  the  eve 
of  decline.  His  provincial  governors  revolted  and  became 
independent. 

In  977  Subuktagin  became  independent  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  (lhazna  dynasty  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  history  of  India  and  Eastern 
Persia.  Ma’mun,  the  ruler  of  Al-Biruni’s  native  country, 
originally  a  vassal  of  the  Samanid  dynasty,  also  became 
independent  in  the  year  994-995.  Al-Biruni  was  22 
years  old  when  he  witnessed  this  political  change.  This 
change  was  not  favourable  to  him,  for  we  soon  find  him 
among  foreigners  in  Jurjan.  Al-Biruni  must  have  written 
his  “  Tafhirn  ”  before  he  left  his  native  country,  for  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  book  of  the  attempt  to  measure  the 
arc  of  the  earth  which  he  made,  in  Jurjan,  as  is  given 
in  his  Qanun  Mas'udi.  Tafhim  shows  that  he  was  not 
yet  familiar  with  the  great  works  of  his  contemporaries. 
He  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  at  home  with  the  Indian 
metric  system,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  so  remarkably 
displayed  in  the  Qanun  in  his  transformation  of  the 
value  of  II  from  sexagesimal  (scale  of  60)  to  vulgar 
fraction.  The  reader  of  the  Qanun  will  not  agree  with 
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Professor  Sachau  in  saying  that  lie  only  possessed  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  the  metric  system.* 

The  exact  time  of  Al-Bi  rum's  removal  to  Jurjan  is 
uncertain.  On  the  death  of  Fakhar  in  008,  Kabus  (?)  took 
possession  of  his  former  kingdom,  which  lie  ruled  till  1012. 
The  dynasty  was  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  Ghaznavids. 
Al-Biruni  dedicated  his  book  r±»  U  I ;  b  !  to  Kabus  about 
1000  A.I).  i.e.  about  two  years  after  he  again  became  ruler 
of  Jurjan.  It  appears  from  the  quotation  in  the  rA  b  !  j  b  I 
(p.  338)  that  narrow  circumstances  compelled  Al-Biruni 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Jurjan.  Al-Biruni  does  not  appear 
to  have  travelled  much  further  westward,  nor  had  he 
opportunities  to  meet  the  leading  astronomers  of  his  time  ; 
but  he  must  by  this  time  have  become  familiar  with  their 
work.  The  contradictory  writings  on  the  measurement 
of  the  earth  trouble  his  mind  and  he  attempts  now  to 
measure  the  arc  in  the  plain  Adahistan  (Jurjan)  but  has 
to  give  up  the  idea  on  account  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
support  of  Kabus. 

In  the  year  1000,  the  year  of  Ibn  Yunus’s  death,  Al- 
Biruni  returned  again  to  his  native  country  and  remained 
there  till  1017.  During  that  time  the  political  circums¬ 
tances  in  the  east  were  quite  changed.  Mahmud,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Ghazna  in  the  year  008,  captured 
Khorasan  and  destroyed  the  Samanid  dynasty,  the  last 
of  their  kings,  Abu  Ibrahim  Tsma‘il,  was  murdered  near 
Bokhara  in  1005.  Mahmud  then  proceeded  to  subdue  the 
vassals  who  had  become  independent  during  the  declining 
days  of  the  Samanid  dynasty.  In  1007  he  defeated  Ibak 
Khan  and  in  1016  the  Chief  of  Khwarizm,  and  took  with 
him  the  learned  men  who  had  flocked  to  his  court.  Al- 
Biruni  went  to  Ghazni  in  1017  accompanied  by  the  princes 
of  his  native  country.  lie  had  some  previous  knowledge 
of  the  court  of  Mahmud,  for  he  had  been  sent  once  as  an 
envoy  there  by  the  Khwarizmian  Prince.  Mahmud  at 
the  same  time  had  opened  a.  series  of  attacks  on  India, 
commencing  from  the  year  1001. 

Now  opens  a  newr  chapter  in  the  life  of  Al-Biruni. 

The  Introduction  to  his  book  on  India  shows  that  he  had 

previously  read  the  literature  on  India  in  the  Arabic 

language  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  learn  from  original 

sources.  In  this  respect  he  stands  alone  in  his  age.  The 
» 

*See  Introduction  to  the  English  Translation  of  Al-Birfmi’s 
History  of  India,  pp.  XX. 
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only  other  Muslim  who  acquired  scholarly  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  literature  was  Faizi  in  the  reign  of  Akbar.  Both 
complain  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  Pandits  to  teach  the 
language  of  the  Vedas  to  Mlieh.  Al-Biruni  had  addi¬ 
tional  difficulty  on  account  of  his  movements  being  con¬ 
trolled  by  Sultan  Mahmud  who  did  not  want  him  to 
describe  the  Hindu  culture  and  sciences  in  eulogistic  terms. 
He  complains  of  it  in  his  book  “  India  ”  Chapter  I, 
“  What  the  grace  of  God  did  not  accord  to  me  is  a  perfectly 
free  disposal  of  my  own  doings  and  goings”.  He  was 
not  well  supported  by  Mahmud,  for  he  says  in  Chap.  XIV, 
“  Princes  and  Kings  alone  could  free  the  minds  of  scholars 
from  the  daily  anxieties  for  the  necessities  of  life  and 

stimulate  their  energies  to  earn  more  fame . The 

present  times,  however,  are  not  of  this  kind.  They  are  the 
very  opposite,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  impossible  that  a 
new  science  or  a  new  kind  of  research  should  arise  in  our 
days.  What  we  have  of  sciences  is  nothing  but  the  scanty 
remains  of  bygone  and  better  days”.  The  treatment  which 
Al-Biruni  received  at  the  court  of  Mahmud  was  not  much 
better  than  that  accorded  to  Firdausi.  His  other  com¬ 
patriots,  Unsuri,  Asjudi,  Farrukhi,  and  ‘Utbi,  the  author 
of  Tarikk-i-  Y  am  ini,  had  better  luck.  While  Al-Biruni 
was  collecting  materials  for  his  books,  “  India  ”  and  the 
Qanun,  he  also  translated  the  important  works  from 
Sanskrit  into  Arabic  and  from  Arabic  into  Sanskrit. 
The  books  which  he  translated  into  Sanskrit  are  Euclid’s 
elements,  Ptolemy’s  Almagest  and  a  treatise  of  his  own 
on  the  construction  of  the  Astrolab.  He  translated  Patan- 
jali  into  Arabic. 

It  is  a  general  book,  dealing  with  mathematics,  astro¬ 
nomy  and  the  philosophy  of  Hindus,  which  he  incorporated 
in  Qanun  and  in  “  India”.  When  Mahmud  died  in  -1030, 
Mas‘Gd  was  in  ‘Iraq  and  his  brother  Muhammad  was 
installed  on  the  throne  of  Ghazna.  Mas‘ud  asked  his  bro¬ 
ther  to  give  him  the  western  provinces  and  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  read  in  the  Khutbah  along  with  that  of  Muhammad. 
The  demand  wajs  reje'eted  with  contempt.  They  marched 
against  one  another,  but,  before  the  battle,  the  officers  of 
the  army  of  Muhammad  revolted  against  him,  blinded  him 
and  handed  him  over  to  Mas‘ud  who  marched  to  Ghazni 
and  ascended  the  throne  in  1031.  He  is  the  patron  of 
Al-Biruni,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  greatest  work  and 
called  it  after  his  name  Qanun  Masludi.  Al-Biruni  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  the  political  changes  of 
the  time,  but  he  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  scholar  and 
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astronomer.  Mas‘ud  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves  in 
1040  and  his  blind  brother  was  once  more  raised  to  the 
throne,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Maudud  the  son 
of  Mas‘ud  after  four  months.  No  particulars  about  Al- 
Biruni’s  life  during  the  reign  of  Maudud  are  available.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  75  in  Ghazna  on  2nd  Rajab  440  A.H. 
(11th  December  1048),  the  year  of  Maudud’s  death. 

His  biographer  Shahizftri  tells  us,  he  never  had  a  pen 
out  of  his  hand  nor  his  eye  off  a  book,  and  his  thoughts 
were  always  directed  to  his  studies,  except  on  two  days  in 
the  year,  Naoroz  and  Mihrjan,  when  he  was  occupied  in 
preparing  the  necessaries  of  life  on  such  a  moderate  scale 
as  to  afford  him  bare  sustenance  and  clothing. 

Sir  Henry  Elliott  in  the  “  History  of  India  ”  (Vol.  2 
p.  8)  describes  him  as  having  executed  several  translations 
from  the  Greek.  He  never  mentions  any  in  his  book  and 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Professor  Sachau  that  he 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  studied  Greek, 
mathematics  and  astronomy  through  Arabic  translations. 
He  knew  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  languages,  and  had  great 
command  of  Sanskrit. 

A  list  of  Al-Biruni’s  works  is  given  by  Professor  Sachau 
in  the  Introduction  to  the  Arabic  text  of  a'W  i  I. 
The  domain  of  his  work  includes  History,  Chronology, 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Geography,  Physics,  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy.  His  book  on  the  History  of  Khwarizm, 
and  his  treatise  whether  the  earth  is  stationary  or  moving, 
about  which  Al-Biruni  himself  speaks  in  “  India  ”  (Chap. 
26)  are  unfortunately  lost.  The  loss  of  these  two  books  is 
as  deplorable  as  that  of  the  key  of  Trigonometry.  The 
language  Al-Biruni  uses  is  very  terse  and,  though  he  does 
not  write  long  sentences  like  El-Battani,  he  is  at  times 
very  difficult  to  follow.  His  great  command  of  the  Arabic 
language  and  his  reading  of  Indian  mathematical  works, 
where,  for  purposes  of  rhyme,  the  same  notion  is  expressed 
by  different  words,  led  him  to  use  difficult  styles.  The 
Geometrical  method  used  in  his  History  of  India  betrays 
him  to  be  a  mathematician,  and  in  the  narration  in  Qanun 
Mas'udi  the  tendency  of  a  historian  is  observed.  Readers 
of  his  ‘Chronology’  and  ‘  India’  will  notice  the  pains  Al- 
Birfini  takes  to  find  out  the  truth  of  every  single  incidence, 
so  in  Qanun  Mas'udi  the  author  does  not  put  a  single 
,  figure  which  he  has  not  verified.  When  Al-Biruni  disagrees 
with  Ptolemy’s  method  of  taking  the  means  of  the  internal 
and  external  polygons  for  the  circumference  of  the  circle, 
he  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  method.  But 
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lie  bursts  into  sarcasm  when  he  sees  any  man  distorting 
mathematical  principles.  When  Ya'qub,  after  calculating 
the  arc  of  15/16  degree,  added  one-fifteenth  of  the  value 
to  get  the  arc  of  a  degree  which  he  required  to  calculate 
the  value  of  IT,  Al-Biruni  says  the  methods  of  Ptolemy 
and  Ya'qub  both  give  correct  results  up  to  the  third  order, 
but  Ptolemy  understood  what  he  did  and  Ya'qub  did  not 
know  what  he  was  doing.  Al-Biruni  himself  calculated 
the  value  of  TI  correct  to  14  places. 

Al-Biruni  takes  special -pains  in  examining  and  sifting 
a  story  he  has  verbally  heard.  We  find  him  complaining 
of  the  exaggerations  of  narrators  and  attempting  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  mathematical  rule  to  reduce  their  stories  to 
probable  truth.  Al-Biruni  charges  Brahmagupta  in  very 
strong  terms  with  committing  the  sin  against  conscience 
for  teaching  two  theories  of  eclipses,  the  scientific  one  and 
the  one  of  the  dragon  liahu’s  devouring  the  luminous 
body.  Al-Birfini’s  ideal  of  a  translator  may  be  judged 
from  what  he  himself  says  of  those  who  correct  the  text 
in  translating.  'Abdullah  ibn  A1  Muqaffa4  added  a  chapter 
in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Kalila  wa  Dimna*  Al- 
Biruni  says  :  "  lie  has  added  something  to  the  text  which 
he  had  simply  to  translate.  He  is  hardly  free  from  sus¬ 
picion  in  his  capacity  as  a  translator”. 

In  his  astronomical  book,  Qanun  Mas'udi,  Al-Biruni 
always  deals  with  a  subject  by  mentioning  the  contradic¬ 
tion,  if  any,  between  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy  and  other 
Greek  writers,  and  he  quotes  simultaneously  the  opinions 
of  the  Indian  astronomers  on  the  subject  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  names  and  books.  He  sometimes  expounds 
Ptolemy’s  method  with  his  own  criticism.  He  then  brings 

*It  is  an  Arabic  translation  of  a  Sanskrit  work  called  1  Panca- 
tantra’.  Al-Biruni  in  Chapter  XIV  of  ‘  India  ’  expresses  a  wish  to 
translate  this  book,  which  unfortunately  he  could  not  accomplish. 
The  translation  has  a  history  of  its  own.  Naosherwan  sent  a  philoso¬ 
pher  called  Buzruya  to  India  in  order  to  copy  out  the  book  in  the 
original  Sanskrit.  It  was  translated  into  Pahlavi  by  his  Minister 
Buzur  Chemehir:  during  the  reign  of  Al-Mansur  A1  Muqaffa*  translated 
it  into  Arabic  from  Pahlavi.  In  781  it  was  again  translated  into  Arabic 
by  ‘Abdullah  bin  Hilali  for  Y  ahya  bin  Khalid .  Ahmad  of  the  Samanid 
dynasty  got  it  translated  for  him  into  Persian  from  Arabic, and,  during 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  Iludki  transferred  it  into  Persian  verse. 
The  conception  of  this  third-hand  poem-translation  must  have  filled 
Al-Biruni  with  the  desire  of  translating  from  the  original  source.  He 
never  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  desire  and  A1  Muqaffa' V 
translation,  in  spite  of  Al-Biruni’s  criticisms,  continued  to  be  the  most 
trustworthy,  and  was  translated  once  more  into  Persian  during  the 
reign  of  Bahram  Shah  (1118-1152)  by  Nasrullah  Al-Mustaufi. 
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out  the  observations  of  one  or  two  Arab  astronomers  and 
then  gives  in  the  end  iris  own  opinions  and  observations. 
For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  the  inclination  of  the 
moon’s  orbit,  he  mentions  that  Hipparchus  obtained  it  5 
degrees,  Ptolemy  has  also  given  the  same  number.  The 
Indians  say  that  it  is  equal  to  4i  degrees  and  Habash  in 
his  Tables  mentions  it  4°46'  i.e.  the  mean  of  the  Indian 
and  Greek  values.  He  then  gives  his  own  observations 
and  calculates  it  equal  to  5°S,-2‘2"-5".  He  then  says  in  the 
end  that  “  Ptolemy’s  value  is  something  intermediate 
between  various  values  and  since  Albattani  also  found  it 
equal  to  5°1'  and  hence  we  take  the  inclination  of  the 
moon’s  orbit  equal  to  5°  for  our  purpose.”  It  is  a  character¬ 
istic  fact  that  the  Arab  and  Greek  astronomers  failed  to 
notice  the  periodic  motion  of  this  inclination.  Ibn  Yunus 
observed  it  several  times  but,  as  it  happened,  he  saw  it 
under  the  same  circumstances  and  always  found  it  5°,*}'. 
Abu’l  Hasan  measured  it  several  times  and  he  said  that 
it  was  much  greater  than  that  mentioned  by  Hipparchus. 
This  periodic  motion  varies  from  5°to  5°  1 8'  but  the  Arabs 
failed  to  discoverthis  variation  and  attributed  the  difference 
to  the  errors  of  their  observations  and  instruments.  In 
fact  we  can  calculate  the  time  of  observation  of  any 
astronomer  by  the  value  of  this  inclination  he  may  have 
obtained  at  his  time. 

In  a  future  article  I  hope  to  give  the  principal  researches 
of  Al-lliruni,  and  shall  attempt  to  describe  them  in 
language  popularly  ntelligible. 
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THE  TABLE-TALK  OF  A  MESOPOTAMIAN 

JUDGE 

Part  II. 

{Continued  from  our  last  issue.) 

38.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  Muhammad.1 
who  had  it  from  al-Suraji,  a  respected  shaikh  who  was  a 
neighbour  of  ours.  He  said  :  T  had  a  pious  wife,  who, 
whenever  I  bought  meat  for  her  to  cook  for  us,  would 
eook  it,  stewing  it  all  ;  she  would  then  bring  it  to  me,  and 
I,  having  a  good  appetite,  would  eat  the  whole,  leaving  her 
and  the  children  to  go  hungry.-  -I  told  her  when  she  cooked 
any  food  to  divide  it  into  two  shares,  bring  me  one,  and 
leave  the  other  for  herself  and  the  children. — -She  said  : 
No,  I  will  not  do  that.  I  will  bring  the  whole  to  you,  so 
that  you  may  cat  the  best  of  if  ;  for  you  will  have  to  answer 
about  it. 

39.  Abu’l-IIasan  b.  Abi’l-Laith  recited  to  me  the 
following  verses  by  himself  : 


I  stifled  my  passion,  rav  censor  obeying. 

And  did  what  my  rival  about  me  was  saying  ; 

And  when  1  possessed  thee,  my  fervent  desire, 

I  sold  thee  devoutly  to  him  who  bid  higher. 

I  crave  for  no  illness  :  a  chance  there  is  still 
To  see  thee  as  caller,  if  I  should  fall  ill. 

40.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad 
b.  ‘Uthman  al-Zayyat,  which  he  had  heard  from  Abu 
Bakr  b.  Iluri,  a  shaikh  who  having  originally  belonged  to 
Khamiyah,2  a  district  belonging  to  Nahrawan,  had  resided 
in  Baghdad  for  many  years,  and  was  celebrated  for  his 
association  with  Abu  ‘Abdallah  b.  Abi  ‘Auf.3  I  used,  he 
said,  to  frequent  the  company  of  Ibn  Abi  ‘Auf  for  a  number 

(1)  i-e.  ‘Abdallah  b.  Dasah. 

(2)  This  name  seems  unknown  to  the  geographers. 

(3)  A  favourite  of  the  vizier  ‘IJbaidallah  b.  Sulaiman.  A  series  of 
stories  about  him  is  to  be  found  in  Vol.  i  of  the  Table-talk,  pp.  180-183. 
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of  years,  owing  to  our  being  neighbours  and  attached  to 
each  other.  I  never  addressed  any  request  to  him,  as  no 
occasion  for  one  arose.  I  used,  however,  to  display  activity 
in  carrying  out  commissions  with  which  he  entrusted  me. 
It  was  my  practice  to  come  to  him  every  night  after  the 
second  evening  prayer,  when  he  had  come  home  after 
performing  it.  When  he  saw  me  he  would  place  his  foot 
on  my  lap,  and  while  massaging  it  I  would  converse  with 
him.  He  would  ask  me  for  the  news,  and  occurrences  in 
Baghdad.  Hence  I  was  in  the  habit  of  making  inquiries 
about  them  from  all  sources,  in  order  to  convey  them  to 
him.  So  I  could  report  to  him  arrivals  and  departures, 
deaths  anti  births,  lawsuits,  inheritances,  rumours  of 
appointments,  news  of  our  neighbours,  trifling  affairs  and 
weighty  affairs,  till  he  grew  tired  ;  when  this  occurred,  he 
would  withdraw  his  foot,  and  1  would  rise  and  go  home  ; 
and  by  this  time  a  third,  more  or  less,  of  the  night  would 
have  passed.  Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  years. 
At  last  one  day  I  received  a  visit  from  a  haberdasher  with 
whom  I  dealt,  who  said  to  me  :  I  have  got  into  a  trouble 
which,  if  it  materializes,  will  impoverish  me. — I  asked  him 
what  it  was. — He  said  :  A  man  with  whom  I  had  dealings 
incurred  debts  to  me  which  amounted  to  a  thousand  dinars. 
When  I  demanded  payment,  he  gave  me  as  a  pledge  a 
necklace  of  gems  valued  at  a  thousand  dinars,  which  he 
was  to  redeem  within  some  months  after  which  I  might 
sell  it,  for  which  he  gave  permission.  Yesterday  Mu’nis 
the  Virile,  chief  of  police,*  sent  a  man  to  raid  my  shop. 
He  opened  my  strong-box  and  took  away  the  necklace, 
and  has  gone  into  hiding.— I  said  to  him  :  Do  not  trouble 
about  this,  as  I  will  speak  to  Abu  ‘Abdallah  b.  Abi  ‘Auf 
on  the  subject,  and  he  will  compel  the  man  to  restore  the 
necklace  humbly. — I,  said  he,  relied  on  Ibn  Abi  ‘Auf 
owing  to  my  intimacy  with  him  and  his  influence  with 
Mu‘tadid.  When  night  came  I  went  to  him  ;  he  placed 
his  foot  on  my  lap  according  to  his  custom,  I  reported  to 
him  the  news,  and  related  to  him  among  other  things  the 
affair  of  the  haberdasher  and  Mu’nis.  Then  I  said  :  This 
tradesman  is  my  neighbour  and  a  man  with  whom  I  deal, 
so  that  he  has  the  best  of  claims  upon  me.  So  I  must 
ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  attend  to  his  interests  and 
make  Mu’nis  restore  his  necklace. — He  said  :  What  busi¬ 
ness  is  this  of  mine  ?  Am  I  to  make  an  enemy  of  the 
•  • — - - - 

*  See  Eclipse  iv.  8.  He  was  so  called  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
famous  commandcr-in-chief  who  was  a  eunuch.  He  was  appointed  chief 
of  police  in  ‘29G,  at  the  beginning  of  Muqtadir’s  reign  :  the  context 
implies  that  he  had  held  the  office  in  the  reign  of  Mu‘tadid. 
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Caliph’s  chief  of  police  !  And  how  dare  you  expose  me 
to  such  a  risk  and  solicit  such  a  favour  ?  1  fancy  I  can 

hear  you  saying  :  Ibn  Abi  ‘Auf  is  my  friend,  so  I  will  make 
him  restore  this  article.  You  do  not  consider  my  dignity  ; 
the  welfare  of  the  haberdasher  is  dearer  to  you  than  the 
security  of  my  position  !  No,  God  bless  you,  this  is  no 
concern  of  mine.  This  reply  wounded  me  deeply,  and  I 
said  to  myself :  Here  have  I  been  serving  this  man  so 
many  years,  discharging  more  menial  duties  than  a  slave, 
never  asking  for  anything,  never  requiring  any  service 
from  him,  receiving  no  wage  and  no  bonus,  and  when  I 
once  ask  him  a  favour  I  meet  with  this  sort  of  reception  ! 
God  be  my  witness  that  never  again  shall  I  enter  his  house. 
— However,  I  restrained  myself,  remained  seated  without 
speaking,  and  rose  before  my  usual  time,  returning  home 
in  a  great  state  of  depression.  Next  morning  I  started 
out  early  for  fear  the  man  should  come  to  me  on  account 
of  his  affair,  and  I  should  be  disgraced  in  his  eyes.  So  I 
did  not  enter  my  house  till  sunset ;  then  I  came  home, 
performed  prayer,  threw  myself  on  a  couch  and  made  up 
my  mind  that  1  would  not  go  to  Ibn  Abi  ‘Auf.  When  I 
had  performed  the  second  evening  prayer  one  of  his 
servants  came  to  me  and  said  :  The  shaikh  sends  greeting 
and  wishes  to  know  why  you  have  delayed  your  visit  to¬ 
night.  If  you  are  in  good  health,  come  ;  but  if  you  are 
suffering,  we  will  come  to  you. — Feeling  shame,  I  said  :  I 
will  go  to-night,  and  afterwards  leave  off. — When  I 
entered  and  he  saw  me,  he  stretched  out  his  foot  to  my  lap, 
and  1  took  it  and  massaged  it  as  usual. — He  asked  what 
news  I  had.- -So  I  began  to  tell  him  some  stories  clumsily 
made  up.  lie  put  up  with  this  for  a  time,  then  withdrew 
his  foot,  and  I  rose.  He  said  :  Abu  Bakr,  sec  what  is 
under  the  praying-mat.  I  found  there  was  a  letter 
wrapped  in  common  paper.  Taking  this  I  approached 
the  candle  and  found  that  it  contained  the  following  : 
Mu’nis,  you  have  dared  to  raid  the  shop  of  a  tradesman 
named  So-and-so,  and  opened  his  strong-box  and  removed 
a  necklace  of  gems  worth  a  thousand  dinars,  and  this  while 
I  am  still  alive.  By  Allah,  were  this  not  a  first  offence 
committed  by  you,  there  would  have  been  no  discussion 
of  the  subject.  Proceed  yourself  to  the  man’s  shop  and 
replace  the  necklace  in  his  strong-box  publicly  with  your 
own  hand.  I  said  to  Ibn  Abi  ‘Auf :  Sir,  what  is  this  ? — He 
said  :  Mu‘tadid’s  autograph  to  Mu’nis  containing  the  order 
which  you  wanted.-  I  have  been  comparing  your  dis¬ 
pleasure  and  reproaches,  and  the  maintenance  of  my 
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present  relations  with  Mu’nis,  with  your  satisfaction  and 
the  discharge  of  my  obligation  to  you  and  the  irritation  of 
Mu’nis  ;  and  I  have  preferred  you  to  him.  So  I  obtained 
the  autograph  ortler  of  the  Prince  of  Believers  for  what 
you  wish  ;  go  and  convey  it  to  him,  and  he  will  do  what 
lie  is  ordered  to  do.-— I  kissed  his  head,  thanked  him,  and 
went  off,  beside  myself  for  joy,  came  to  the  man,  took 
him  by  the  hand,  and  went  with  him  to  Mu’nis,  to  whom 
I  delivered  the  order.  When  he  read  it,  his  face  turned 
black,  and  he  trembled  so  that  the  paper  fell  from  his 
hand.  Then  he  said  :  My  friend,  Allah  is  mv  witness  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  which  I  knew  not,  and  which  has  falsely 
been  ascribed  to  me.  Why  did  you  not  complain  to  me, 
and  then,  if  I  refused  to  do  you  justice,  to  the  vizier  ? 
IIow  comes  it  that  you  have  brought  it  to  the  Prince  of 
Believers  in  the  first  instance  ? — Taking  courage,  I  said  : 
This  happened  with  your  cognizance,  and  the  necklace  is  in 
your  possession. — Pie  produced  the  necklace,  and  said  : 
Take  the  thousand  dinars  which  the  man  owes  at  once, 
and  write  out  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  man’s 
charge  is  false.1-  -I  said  :  We  refuse.  —He  said  :  Take 
fifteen  hundred  dinars. — I  said  :  By  Allah,  were  you  to 
offer  us  a  million  dinars,  nothing  less  would  satisfy  us  than 
your  proceeding  in  person  to  the  shop  with  the  necklace 
and  restoring  it  to  the  strong-box.  We  shall  not  make 
liars  of  ourselves.  Pdse  return  the  autograph  order. — 
Mu’nis  then  bade  his  mount  be  saddled,  and  rode — this  is 
a  fact — with  his  train  and  stopped  at  the  man’s  shop, 
where  he  replaced  the  necklace  in  the  strong-box  with  his 
own  hands.  The  same  day  the  owner  of  the  necklace 
came  and  paid  the  thousand  dinars  and  got  back  his 
necklace.2 

41 .  1  was  told  the  following  by  ‘Abdallah  b.  Ahmad 

b.  Dasah,  who  had  heard  it  from  Abu  Ahmad  b.  Abi 
Hasak  the  Witness,  who  had  heard  it  in  Egypt  from  Abu 
Tahir  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Abdallah  b.  Nasr3  who  at 
the  time  was  qadi  there.  I  was  told,  he  said,  by  a  shaikh 
who  was  our  neighbour  in  Baghdad  in  the  Street  of  the 


(1)  It  is  not  clear  how  the  narrator  knew  that  the  Chief  of  Police 
was  in  possession  of  the  necklace  or  how  lie  induced  him  t  o  confess. 

.  (2)  He  means  apparently  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  police 
officer  had  not  robbed  the  man’s  shop. 

(8)  He  was  appointed  to  the  cilice  in  818  A.H.,  held  it  till  866,  and 
died  in  367.  See  Guest’s  Kindi,  Index. 
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Sheepshead  dealers1  in  the  Damascus  Gate  quarter 2 
that  Abu  ‘Abdallah  b.  Abi  Du’ad,3  when  lie  was  still  in 
humble  circumstances,  lived  at  the  Damascus  Gate,  and 
we  were  acquainted  with  his  condition.  One  day  he  sold 
a  kerchief  for  seven  dirhems,  as  he  had  no  other  means  of 
obtaining  food.  Feeling  thirsty,  as  he  was  walking  he 
saw  a  man  drinking  ;  so  he  turned  in  that  direction  and 
asked  the  man  to  give  him  a  drink.  The  man  proceeded 
to  break  off  the  lip  of  the  mug  whieli  he  had,  then  filled  it 
and  handed  it  to  lbn  Abi  Du’ad,  who  asked  him  why  he 
had  done  this.  The  man  replied  :  A  man  before  you 
drank  from  that  part  of  the  vessel,  and  I  did  not  like  you 
to  put  your  lips  where  his  had  been  ;  so  I  broke  off  the 
part  in  order  that  you  might  drink  from  a  place  which  no 
other  person’s  lips  had  touched.  Ibn  Abi  Du’ad  proceeded 
to  drink,  and  then  handed  the  man  the  seven  dirhems 
which  were  his  sole  possession. 

42.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu’l-Husain  Ahmad 
b.  al-Hasan  b.  al-Muthanna.  My  mother,  he  said,  had 
seen  the  Night  of  Qadr,4  and  offered  many  prayers  to  God. 
Next  morning  my  father  said  to  her  :  Did  you  pray  God 
for  me  ? — She  replied  :  Prayer  for  your  children  distracted 
me  from  praying  for  you. — He  added  :  After  that  we 
supposed  that  the  favours  which  God  bestowed  upon  us 
were  due  to  her  prayers. 

43.  I  was  told  the  following  by  the  Shiraz, i  clerk 
Abu’l-Fadl  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  al-Marzuban. 
This  story  illustrates  the  physical  strength  of  Abu’l-Ilaija 
b.  Ilamdan,  who  played  a  heroic  part  in  the  defence  of  al- 
Qahir  ;  see  Index  to  the  Eclipse,  p.  5] .  It  is  quite  unsuitable 
for  translation. 

44.  I  was  told  the  following  by  ‘Abdallah  b.  Ahmad 
b.  Dasah,  who  had  heard  it  from  Abu  Said  b.  Ziyad  al- 
Attar  (perfume-merchant).  There  was  in  lskaf5  a  witty 

(1)  Not.  mentioned  by  Le  Strange,  but  occurring  in  tiic  Irshnd  i. 
312,  5.  There  was  tv  street  in  Meecali  occupied  by  similar  tradesmen, 
Azraqi  456,  3  and  8. 

(2)  According  to  Le  Strange  at  a  later  time  there  was  a  village  ol‘  this 
name. 

(3)  See  No.  24. 

(4)  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  she  had  learned,  by  revelation 
which  was  the  Night  of  Qadr,  which  was  one  of  the  nights  of  Ramadan, 
but  it  was  uncertain  which.  In  a  poem  quoted  by  Maqqari  i.  572  it  is 
determined  by  the  day  of  the  week  with  which  the  fast  of  Ramadan 
commences  :  hence  it  may  be  any  odd  night  from  the  17th  to  the  29t.l'i. 
Rut  this  view  is  not  ordinarily  accepted. 

(5)  In  Lower  Nahrawan  :  ||etween  Baghdad  and  Wasit  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Tigris.  (Yaqut). 
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poet,  who  satirized  the  governor.  The  latter,  hearing 
of  this,  did  nothing,  only  when  harvest-time  came,  he  rode 
to  the  granary,  apportioned  the  contents,1  and  carried  off 
the  whole  of  the  poet’s  crops.  The  poet  went  to  him  to 
complain  and  mollify  him.  The  governor  said  :  My 
friend,  there  is  no  further  transaction  between  us.  You 
satirized  us  with  odes,  we  satirize  you  with  oats.  Hence 
we  arc  quits. 

45.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘Adi 
b.  Ilurr  and  several  of  the  people  of  Basrah.  When 
Abu’l-Husain  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ubaid  b.  Nasrawaihi,2  who 
was  so  eminent  and  so  courageous,  and  so  well  known  for 
his  sagacity,  craft,  learning,  and  intelligence,  learned  of  the 
backwardness  of  his  son,  who  is  still  surviving,  he  was 
deeply  distressed.  One  day,  when  he  was  seated,  this  son 
came  running  towards  him  as  though  about  some  import¬ 
ant  business  ;  but  all  he  did  was  to  pull  out  a  tuft  of  hair 
that  overhung  his  father’s  ear  and  run  away.  The  father 
not  only  felt  pain  but  was  grieved  to  find  that  his  son’s 
stupidity  had  reached  such  a  level.  When  we  expressed 
our  sympathy  he  said  :  Fire  is  sueeeded  by  ashes.3 

46.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abul-IIusain  b. 
Muhammad  al-Jubba’i.  When  Abu  Tahir  al-Husain  b.  al- 
llasan,  governor  of  Basrah,4  by  intriguing  against  the 
above-mentioned  Abu’l-Husain  b.  Nasrawaihi  succeeded 
in  bringing  about  his  second  downfall,  wherein 
the  vizier  al-‘Abbas  b.  al-Husain  compelled  him  to 
pay  his  heavy  line,  he  sent  to  Abu  Tahir  the  following 
message  :  You  should  know  that  the  skilful  fowler  does 
not  slaughter  his  decoy-bird.  I  have  acted  the  part  of 
decoy  for  you  in  this  land  with  the  traders  and  the  people 
in  general.  They  have  been  regarding  you  as  a  just  man 
while  you  have  been  taking  what  you  chose  from  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  your  procedure  being  concealed. 
By  your  treatment  of  me  you  have  become  like  a  fowler 
who  has  slaughtered  his  decoy-bird,  and  has  no  further 
intention  of  fowling.  You  will  find  out  that  you  will  get 
no  good  from  yourself  nor  from  the  land  after  me. — -Ibn 

(1)  The  procedure  indicated  would  seem  to  he  that  the  crops  of  the 
different  owners  were  all  collected  together  lor  deduction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  share,  the  remainder  being  returned  to  the  owners. 

(2)  He  was  qadi ;  see  Index  to  the  Eclipse.  Several  stories  in  which 
he  figures  are  told  in  Vol.  i.  of  the  Table-talk. 

•  (3)  i.e.  so  brilliant  a  parent  as  myself  would  naturally  have  an 
abnormally  stupid  son. 

(4)  See  Eclipse  v.  314  for  his  career  and  death  in  300.  The  historian 
records  his  ruin  with  evident  satisfaction. 
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Nasrawaihi  then  proceeded  to  intrigue  against  Abu  Tahir 
with  the  vizier  Abu’l-Fadl  al-‘Abbas  b.  al-Husain,1  who 
before  he  left  Basrah  arrested  and  ruined  him,  giving  the 
governorship  to  Abu’l-Qasim  ‘Ali  b.  al-Husain  b.  Ibrahim, 
sister’s  son  to  Abu’l-Faraj  Muhammad  b.  al-‘Abbas  b. 
Fasanjas.  Abu  Tahir  was  fined  a  vast  sum  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  and  perished  under  the  torture  which  was 
inflicted  on  him.  He  died  in  prison  and  he  with  his 
family  were  extirpated.  This  was  all  devised  by  Abu’l- 
Husain,  who  arranged  that  they  should  suffer. 

47.  The  following  was  told  me  by  Muhammad  b. 
Hulail  b.  ‘Abdallah.  We  were  told,  he  said,  by  the  qadi 
Ahmad  b.  Sayyar,2  that  he  had  heard  it  from  a  certain 
Sufi.  I,  he  said,  with  a  number  of  other  people  accom¬ 
panied  a  Sufi  shaikh  on  a  journey.  He  dilated  on  the 
topics  of  Reliance  and  Sustenance,  and  the  weakness  and 
the  strength  of  the  mind  in  these  matters.  Then  he  said  : 
I  solemnly  vow  that  I  shall  taste  no  food  unless  some  hot 
almond  and  honey  jelly  be  brought  me  in  a  bowl,  nor  shall 
I  eat  this  except  after  I  have  been  adjured  to  do  so. — Now 
we  were  walking  in  the  open  country,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  said  :  That  man  is  a  fool  ! — We  walked  on  and 
he  did  the  like,  and  presently  we  came  to  a  village.  Two 
days  and  two  nights  passed,  and  he  took  no  food.  All 
except  me  left  him,  as  he  had  flung  himself  down  in  a 
mosque  in  the  village,  surrendering  himself  to  death  of 
inanition.  I  remained  watching  him.  At  midnight  on 
the  fourth  night,  when  the  shaikh  was  nearly  dead,  sud¬ 
denly  the  door  of  the  mosque  was  opened,  and  there 
entered  a  black  slave-girl  holding  a  covered  dish.  When 
she  saw  us  she  asked  whether  we  were  strangers  or  of  the 
village.  We  replied  :  Strangers.— She  uncovered  the  dish, 
and  therein  was  a  bowl  of  almond  and  honey  jelly,  boiling 
hot.  She  bade  us  eat,  and  I  bade  the  shaikh  do  so. — He 
refused.  I  said  to  him  :  By  Allah  you  shall  eat— in  order 
to  make  him  keep  his  oath.3 — He  said  :  I  will  not.— There¬ 
upon  the  girl  lifted  her  hand  and  cuffed  him  violently,  and 
said  :  By  Allah,  if  you  do  not  eat  I  will  keep  on  cuffing  you 
till  you  do. — Then  he  said  :  Eat  with  me. — So  we  ate  till 
we  had  cleaned  out  the  bowl.  The  girl  then  started  to 

(1)  Vizier  of  ‘Izz  al-daulah  Bakhtiyar.  His  visit  to  Basrah  is  men- 
ti oned  in  Eclipse  v.  815. 

(2)  He  was  qadi  in  348  A.H.,  apparently  in  Baghdad,  and  was 
employed  in  important  negotiations.  See  Eclipse ,  v.  190,  There  are 
some  references  to  him  in  Vol.  i.  of  the  Table-talk. 

(3)  That  he  would  not  eat  unless  adjured. 
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depart ;  but  we  said  to  her  :  Stay  where  you  are  and  tell 
us  about  yourself  and  this  bowl. — She  said  :  Very  well. 
I  am  the  handmaid  of  a  man  who  is  chief  of  this  village,  a 
foolish  man  with  a  sharp  temper.  A  little  while  ago  he  asked 
us  for  almond  and  honey  jelly,  so  we  went  to  prepare  it. 
It  is  winter  and  cold,  so  before  we  had  got  the  ingredients 
from  the  store,  kindled  the  fire,  and  got  the  jelly  to  set,  he 
called  for  it,  thinking  we  were  slow.  We  said  Yes,  then 
he  asked  for  it  a  second  time,  before  it  was  ready,  then  a 
third  time  ;  he  then  became  angry,  and  swore  with  the 
sanction  of  divorce  that  neither  he  nor  any  member  of  his 
household,  nor  any  dweller  in  the  village  should  eat  it ;  only 
a  stranger  should  do  so.  So  we  put  it  into  the  bowl,  and 
went  out  to  look  for  some  stranger  in  the  mosques.  We 
found  no-one  till  we  came  to  this  mosque,  where  we  found 
you  two.  Had  this  shaikh  not  eaten  it,  I  should  have 
beaten  him  without  mercy  till  he  did  eat,  in  order  that  my 
mistress  should  not  be  divorced  from  her  husband. — The 
shaikh  said  :  How  think  you  when  he  desires  to  receive 
sustenance?1 

48.  The  same  person  told  me  the  following  also  after 
4hmad  b.  Sayyar.  I  was  told,  he  said,  by  a  shaikh  who 
traded  in  Oman  that  once,  when  he  was  in  Ubullah  mean¬ 
ing  to  start  on  a  voyage,  he  saw  a  beggar  at  the  door  of  a 
mosque  who  had  an  elegant  tongue  and  begged  in  a  refined 
fashion. — I,  he  said,  was  moved  to  pity,  and  gave  the  man 
some  good  dirhems.  I  hurried  off  at  once  to  Oman  where 
I  stayed  some  months  ;  then  I  was  fated  to  travel  to 
China,  which  I  reached  safely.  One  day  when  I  was 
looking  round  I  saw  this  same  man  standing  in  the  street 
asking  alms.  Looking  carefully  I  recognized  him,  and 
said  to  him  :  Good  gracious,  begging  at  Ubullah  and  beg¬ 
ging  in  China  ! — He  said  :  I  have  come  into  this  place 
three  times  before  and  this  is  my  fourth  visit.  I  have 
been  seeking  a  means  of  subsistence,  but  cannot  find  any 
except  kudyah .2  So  I  alternate  between  Ubullah  and 
here. — I  was  astonished  at  the  man’s  hopeless  ill-luck. 

49.  He  also  told  me  the  following,  which  he  had  heard 

(1)  i.c.  when  the  person  who  relies  on  God  desires  miraculous  suste¬ 
nance,  you  must  now  see  that  he  is  sure  to  obtain  it. 

.  (2)  It  seems  impossible  to  find  any  suitable  rendering  of  this  word, 

which  designates  the  mode  of  life  followed  by  the  hero  of  Hariri’s 
Maqamahs,  who  employs  his  command  of  the  Arabic  language  in  order 
to  raid  people’s  pockets. 

2 
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from  the  qadi  of  qadis1  Abu  Muhammad  b.  Ma‘ruf.  I 
was  told,  he  said  by  a  citizen  of  Baghdad  that  Abu 
‘Abdallah  b.  Abi  ‘Auf2  related  the  following  narrative. 
On  a  certain  occasion,  he  said,  I  felt  severely  depressed, 
without  knowing  the  reason.  I  ordered  a  quantity  of 
food  and  fruit  and  a  number  of  slave-girls  to  be  conveyed 
to  a  graden  of  mine  on  the  Isa  canal.3  I  gave  orders  to 
my  slaves  and  friends  that  none  of  them  should  bring  me 
any  message  calculated  to  occupy  my  mind,  not  even  if  all 
my  fortune  were  to  be  lost ;  they  were  not  to  write  to  me. 

I  designed  to  stay  in  the  garden  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
amusing  myself  with  those  slave-girls.  So  I  mounted  my 
ass,  having  been  preceded  by  all  that  I  had  ordered  to  be 
conveyed.  As  I  approached  the  garden  I  was  met  by  a 
messenger  with  letters.  I  asked  him  whence  he  came, 
and  he  replied  :  From  Raqqah.  I  was  curious  to  know  the 
contents  of  his  letters,  the  news  of  Raqqah  and  prices 
there.  I  asked  the  man  whether  he  knew  who  I  was. 
He  said  he  did.  J  said  to  him  :  You  are  close  to  a  garden 
which  belongs  to  me,  so  come  along  with  me,  and  I  will 
give  you  some  dinars,  a  change  of  clothing,  and  food. 
You  will  rest  for  the  night  in  the  garden,  and  enter  Bagh¬ 
dad  to-morrow. — He  agreed,  and  walked  back  with  me 
into  the  garden.  I  ordered  the  people  there  to  take  him 
to  a  bath  that  was  there,  give  him  some  of  my  servants’ 
clothes  in  lieu  of  those  he  was  wearing,  and  food.  They 
hurried  him  off  for  these  purposes,  and  I  ordered  a  sharp 
servant  of  mine  to  steal  his  letters.  He  brought  them  to 
me,  I  opened  them,  read  all  their  contents,  and  learned 
many  of  the  secrets  of  the  traders  with  whom  I  dealt. 
This  pleased  me  very  much,  and  I  found  all  the  letters 
crammed  with  orders  to  the  dealers  to  hold  on  to  any  oil 
which  they  had,  and  sell  none.  For  oil  was  getting  dear 
and  scarce,  and  so  they  were  advised  to  hold  fast  what 
they  had. — I  immediately  sent  and  summoned  my  agents. 
When  they  arrived  I  bade  them  obtain  at  once  from 
various  cashiers4  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins  in  their 

(1)  Title  of  the  chief  qadi  in  Baghdad,  higher  than  that  of  Aqda  al- 
qudat  {Irshad  al-arib  v.  409.)  Ibn  Ma'ruf  (‘Abdallah  b.  Ahmad)  died 
A.H.  381,  three  years  before  our  author  ;  the  formula  which  follows  his 
name  here  indicates  that  he  was  already  dead.  Unless  therefore  this 
formula  was  added  by  a  copyist,  the  author  must  have  introduced 
anecdotes  into  the  early  parts  of  his  work  at  different  periods. 

(2)  Sec  above,  anecdote  41.  , 

(3)  From  the  Euphrates  to  the  Tigris ;  see  Le  Strange’s  Baghdad. 

(4)  These  would  seem  to  be  clerks  in  the  employ  of  the  narrator. 
Had  he  referred  to  bankers  the  expression  would  have  been  different. 
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possession,  and  before  the  day  was  over  purchase  as  much 
oil  as  they  could.  At  the  ciose  of  the  day  they  were  to 
write  to  me  the  result.  They  departed,  and  when  evening 
came  I  received  information  that  they  had  purchased  oil 
for  3,000  dinars.  I  wrote  and  told  them  to  obtain  some 
more  thousands  of  dinars  and  go  on  buying  as  much  oil 
as  they  could.  Next  morning  I  gave  the  messenger  three 
dinars,  and  told  him  that  if  he  would  stop  with  me  he 
should  have  three  more.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  and  present¬ 
ly  I  received  notice  that  my  agents  had  purchased  oil 
for  4,000  dinars,  and  that  owing  to  their  demand  the  price 
had  begun  to  move.  Again  I  wrote  to  them  to  go  on  buy¬ 
ing  all  they  could,  even  if  the  price  had  advanced.  I  put 
off  the  messenger’s  departure  for  a  third  day,  giving  him 
on  the  two  days  six  dinars  ;  lie  remaining  three  days  in 
all.  My  agents  proceeded  to  buy  for  another  3,000  dinars, 
and  reported  to  me  in  the  evening  that  they  had  been 
paying  five  per  cent,  higher  than  for  their  previous  pur¬ 
chases,  and  that  no  oil  to  speak  off  was  left  in  the  market. 
I  now  dismissed  the  messenger  and  remained  some  days 
in  my  garden,  after  which  I  returned  home.  Meanwhile 
the  dealers  had  read  their  correspondence  and  ascertained 
the  state  of  the  oil  supply  at  Raqqah.  They  came  knock¬ 
ing  at  my  door  and  offered  me  an  advance  of  twenty  per 
cent,  on  what  I  had  paid.  I  refused  to  sell.  They  then 
offered  thirty  per  cent.,  and  I  again  refused.  A  month 
passed  and  they  came  offering  fifty  and  sixty  per  cent., 
and  still  I  declined.  After  some  days  they  came  and 
offered  cent,  per  cent,  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  refuse  that  profit,  so  I  sold  for  20,000 
dinars.  So  when  I  reflected  I  found  that  the  sole  cause 
of  my  depression  and  my  retirement  to  my  garden  on  that 
day  was  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  that  a  profit  of  ten 
thousand  dinars  should  come  into  my  hands. 

50.  The  same  person  told  me  the  following,  which  he 
had  heard  from  a  goldsmith  named  Tahir,  who  was 
employed  in  the  treasury  of  Mu‘izz  al-daulah.  One  day, 
he  said,  I  was  drinking  in  my  house  with  a  number  of  my 
friends.  Our  supply  of  wine  failed,  and  I  went  out  to 
devise  some  plan  of  getting  them  some.  I  was  met  by  a 
courier  who  told  me  that  I  was  wanted  by  the  prince.  I 
said  :  Tell  him  you  could  not  find  me. — He  declined.  I 
.offered  him  a  dinar  to  say  that  he  had  been  unable  to  find 
me,  but  he  again  declined.  While  I  was  talking  to  him, 
up  comes  another  courier  ;  I  offered  them  two  dinars,  but 
they  refused.  A  third  courier  now  arrived,  so  I  went, 
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taking  with  me  a  slave  of  mine.  When  I  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  prince,  he  said  to  me  :  Go  and  see  what  ‘Ali 
the  Singer  says  to  you  in  the  Treasury  and  do  it. — I  went 
to  the  Treasury  and  asked  ‘Ali  what  he  wanted.  He 
produced  a  number  of  gold  belts  such  as  are  fastened 
without  swords,1  which  had  been  inherited  by  Mu‘izz  al- 
daulah  from  his  sister.  She  used  to  gird  her  slave-girls 
with  them  over  the  shirts  and  jackets  with  which  she 
clothed  them,  this  constituting  their  livery.  When  they 
came  into  Mu‘izz  al-daulah’s  possession,  he  disapproved 
of  them,  and  ordered  them  to  be  broken  up,  and  fabricated 
into  saddles,  swords,  and  Persian  belts.2  So  he  told  me 
to  sit  down  and  pick  out  the  gold,  so  that  we  might 
see  how  much  could  be  collected  for  fabrication. — -I  told 
him  that  I  had  not  my  tools  with  me. — He  bade  me  send 
someone  to  fetch  them.  I  sent  my  slave,  and  he  brought 
some  of  the  tools.  I  proceeded  to  remove  the  metal,  and 
pilfer  when  the  Singer  was  not  looking,  putting  it  into  my 
pocket  or  under  my  turban,  or  throwing  it  to  my  slave. 
When  he  had  secured  some,  I  would  say  to  him  :  Bring  the 
other  file,  this  one  has  got  blunt,  you  must  go  and  bring 
me  another,  or  fetch  some  particular  tool. — He,  having 
secured  the  plunder,  would  go  and  fetch  the  tool,  when  I 
would  resume  the  pilfering,  give  him  the  plunder,  and 
demand  some  other  tool.  I  continued  in  this  style  till 
evening,  when  ‘Ali  the  Singer  collected  the  belts,  and  made 
me  promise  to  return  the  next  day  with  workmen  and  the 
partner  who  had  been  appointed  to  work  with  me  in  the 
treasury.  I  then  left  the  place,  and  when  I  weighed  the 
metal  which  I  had  secured,  I  found  it  to  be  480  mithqal .3 
I  said  to  myself :  I  have  been  forcibly  driven  into  this 
fortune,  which  I  have  obtained  after  offering  a  bribe  of  two 
dinars  to  be  excused  going.  I  told  my  friends  the  story,4 
and  the  next  day  the  workmen  and  my  partner  appeared, 
and  we  began  to  take  the  rest  of  the  belts  to  pieces.  We 
secured  something  more,  but  did  not  succeed  in  pilfering 
more  than  160  mithqal,  which  I  had  to  share  with  my 
partner.  I  marvelled  at  my  luck. 

( 

51.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu’l-Hasan  Thabit 

(1) The  word  in  the  text  is  used  for  a  belt  to  which  a  sword  was 
ordinarily  attached  (Dozy). 

(2)  Probably  this  means  sword-belts. 

( 3)  Said  to  be  a  drachm  and  three  sevenths. 

(4)  One  fancies  a  negative  must  have  been  omitted,  since  Mu‘izz  al- 
daulah  would  have  been  a  dangerous  person  to  deal  with  in  this  style. 
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b.  Ibrahim  b.  Zahrun  the  Harranian  and  Sabian  physician1 
who  had  it  from  his  father.  One  day,  he  said,  I  was 
attending  on  Muwaffaq,  and  he  said  to  me  :  Ibrahim,  for 
two  years  I  have  been  longing  for  something,  but  thought 
it  improper  to  ask  for  it.  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  to 
secure  your  help  in  securing  it. — I  said  to  him  :  It  is  for 
the  Prince  of  Believers2  to  command. — Well,  he  said,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  had  a  desire  for  fowls’  livers  and 
gizzards  stewed  ;  I  have  thought  it  improper  to  ask  for 
them,  lest  my  chef  should  think  my  craving  for  them  was 
due  to  my  grudging  the  kitchen  employees  what  is  normal¬ 
ly  their  perquisite,  to  take  and  sell.  So  I  want  you,  when 
the  table  has  been  brought  in  and  you  have  sat  down  with 
me  to  a  meal,  to  desire  this  on  my  account,  and  recommend 
it  medically,  so  that  I  may  order  them  to  select  some  small 
portion  of  it  to  be  brought  to  the  table,  regularly  every 
day  ;  the  amount  will  be  too  small  to  affect  them,  and  they 
will  be  able  to  sell  the  remainder,  which  will  still  be  con¬ 
siderable.  Thus  I  shall  have  gratified  my  craving. — I 
was,  said  Ibrahim,  astonished  at  his  generosity  and  sense 
of  shame  before  his  servants,  which  could  make  him  invent 
an  excuse  whereby  he  could  gratify  his  appetite  without 
alarming  them  or  exposing  himself  to  their  censure. — 
The  table  was  brought  in  and  he  sat  at  it  eating  by  himself, 
whilst  I  sat  with  his  companions  eating  at  a  table  in  front 
of  his.  When  he  had  started  his  meal,  I  said  :  Why  does 
not  the  Prince  of  Believers  al-Nasir3  order  some  small 
dishes  of  fattened  fowls’  liver  and  gizzards  with  eggs  and 
brine  to  be  taken  and  pounded,  and  enjoy  a  little  of  it  ? 
It  has  certain  properties — which  I  enumerated  according 
to  what  at  the  moment  came  into  my  head.  We  too,  I 
added,  should  like  a  little  of  it.— He  said  :  To-morrow  let 
there  be  prepared  for  us  so  many  dishes  of  beaten-up  eggs 
and  so  many  of  fattened  fowls’  liver  and  gizzards.— The 
food  was  prepared  and  was  regularly  produced  ;  no-one 
of  the  servants  guessed  the  truth  about  it. 

52  I  was  told  the  following  by  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Ahmad 
b.  Bakir  who  had  it  from  the  Hanafi  jurist  Abu  Ja‘far  al- 
Dabbi.  (I  was  personally  acquainted  with  this  latter, 
who  was  a  leading  trader  of  good  character,  and  a  jurist 

(1)  According  to  Ibn  Abi  Usaibilah  he  was  an  old  man  when  ‘Adud 
•al-daulah  took  Baghdad,  A.H.  867.  The  Sabi’ans  of  Harran  practised 
the  medical  art,  and  furnished  several  distinguished  names. 

(2)  Muwaffaq  had  no  right  to  this  title,  which  was  Mu‘tamid’s. 

(3)  Also  a  title  of  Muwaffaq. 
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who  used  to  attend  my  father’s  debating  room  and  argue; 1 
I  did  not  hear  this  narrative  from  him.) — He  said  :  A 
leading  trader  of  Siraf  told  me  that  two  persons  were 
walking  in  the  street,  when  they  saw  a  purse  eontaining 
dirhems  lying  in  the  road.  One  of  the  pedestrians  said  to 
the  other  :  Take  it  and  guard  it  for  the  owner. — The  other 
said  :  I  will  not.- — The  first  said  :  Then  I  will  take  it  and 
guard  it.  If  I  find  the  owner,  I  will  return  it  to  him. — 
So  he  took  it  and  walked  on.  Presently  they  heard  a  man 
shouting  and  they  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He 
said  :  I  have  just  dropped  a  purse  of  such  and  such  a  sort 
containing  dirhems. — The  man  who  had  taken  it  said  : 
Here  it  is,  take  it ; — and  handed  it  over  to  him.  Then  he 
said  to  his  companion  :  If  every  one  followed  your  system 
of  not  guarding  people’s  property  for  them,  their  goods 
would  be  lost. — The  other  said  :  Surely  if  every  one  follow¬ 
ed  my  system,  the  purse  would  not  have  been  lost,  but 
would  have  remained  in  the  road  where  it  was,  till  the 
owner  returned  and  picked  it  up.2 

53.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu’l-Husain  ‘Ali 
b.  al-Nazif  a  philosopher  who  followed  the  system  of  Abu 
Hashim.3  I  was  passing,  he  said,  by  the  district  of 
Wardan,4  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sijistan  and  Makran, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  khariji  Caliph,5  this  being 
their  country  and  abode.  Arriving  at  one  of  their  villages, 
and  feeling  ill,  seeing  a  field  of  melons,  I  bought  one  and 
ate  it.  I  felt  an  attack  of  fever  immediately  and  slept  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  the  following  night  in  the  melon- 
field.  No-one  interfered  with  me.  Before  that  when  I 
had  entered  the  village  I  had  seen  an  old  tailor  in  a 
mosque.  I  handed  him  my  parcel  of  clothes,  asking  him 
to  take  care  of  them  for  me.  He  bade  me  leave  them  in 
the  niche,6  and  it  was  after  doing  so  that  1  had  gone  into 
the  field.  Next  morning  when  I  felt  better,  I  returned  to 
the  mosque  which  I  found  open  ;  but  I  did  not  sec  the 
tailor.  1  found  my  parcel  laid  out  in  the  niche.  I  said  to 
myself  :  What  a  fool  this  tailor  must  be,  to  leave  my  clothes 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  go  away  ! — I  had  no  doubt 

(1)  Apparently*  the  elder  Tanukhi  held  meetings  at  which  points  of 
law  were  discussed. 

(2)  The  speaker  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  possibility  that  the 
owner  might  fail  to  see  where  the  purse  lay. 

(3)  For  this  person’s  views  sec  Moslem  Schisms  and  Sects  translated 
by  K.  C.  Seelye,  New  York,  1920,  p.  190. 

(4)  The  geographers  do  not  mention  this  place. 

(5)  These  sectarians  gave  the  title  to  their  chief. 

(6)  Which  marks  the  direction  of  prayer. 
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that  he  had  taken  them  home  with  him  at  night,  and 
brought  them  back  to  the  mosque  in  the  morning  expect¬ 
ing  me.  So  I  sat  down,  opened  the  parcel  and  began  to 
take  out  the  various  articles,  and  while  I  was  doing  this 
the  tailor  appeared.  I  said  to  him  :  How  came  you  to 
leave  this  parcel  exposed  ?• — He  asked  me  whether  I  missed 
anything,  and  I  admitted  that  I  missed  nothing.  Then 
said  he,  about  what  are  you  asking  ?— I  said  :  I  should 
like  to  know  the  truth  of  this  matter. — He  said  :  Last  night 
I  left  your  clothes  where  they  were  and  went  home.— I 
began  to  objurgate  him,  but  he  only  laughed,  and  said  : 
You  have  got  used  to  bad  ways,  having  been  brought  up 
in  infidel  lands  where  people  steal  and  defraud.  We  here 
know  of  no  such  thing.  Had  your  clothes  been  left  in 
their  place  till  they  decayed,  no-one  would  have  taken 
them  but.  yourself.  You  might  have  travelled  to  the  East 
or  to  the  West,  and  on  your  return  you  would  have  found 
them  where  they  had  been  left.  We  have  no  experience 
of  theft  or  mischief  or  any  of  the  practices  current  among 
you.  Possibly  in  a  long  series  of  years  something  of  this 
sort  might  befall  you,  but  you  would  find  that  it  was  the 
work  of  some  stranger  who  passed  by  the  place,  whom  we 
should  immediately  pursue  and  without  fail  overtake  ;  we 
should  then  put  him  to  death  on  the  ground  of  his  infidelity 
and  doing  destruction  in  the  land,  or  amputate  his  arm 
from  the  elbow  as  is  done  with  thieves  here.1  So  you  will 
see  nothing  of  this  sort  here. — I  afterwards,  said  the  nar¬ 
rator,  made  inquiry  about  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  this 
land,  and  I  found  that  it  was  as  the  tailor  had  stated. 
They  do  not  lock  their  doors  at  night,  indeed  most  of  them 
have  no  doors,  but  only  curtains  to  keep  away  dogs  and 
wild  beasts. 

54.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu’l-Hasan  ‘Ali  b. 
Ahmad  the  Doorkeeper,  known  as  Ibn  al-Khurasani ;  he 
was  door-keeper  to  Mu‘izz  al-daulah.  One  day,  he  said,  I 
was  with  Mu‘izz  al-daulah  in  the  Caliph’s  palace  in  the 
presence  of  the  Caliph  al-Muti‘.2  When  the  parade  was 
over,  Mu‘izz  al-daulah  said  to  me  :  Tell  him3  that  I  should 
like  to  go  round  the  palace  and  be  shown  the  gardens  and 
the  courts  ;  would  he  order  someone  to  show  me  round  ? — 
I  translated  this  into  Arabic  to  the  Caliph,  who  ordered  his 
eunuch  Shahak  and  his  door-keeper  Ibn  Abi  ‘Umar  to  show 
him  round. —  The  two  proceeded  to  go  in  front  of  him 

(1)  The  usual  practice  is  to  amputate  from  the  wrist. 

(2)  334-363  A.H. 

(8)  Mu'izz  al-daulah  spoke  Persian,  but  not  Arabic. 
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while  I  walked  behind,  and  when  we  had  got  away  from 
the  Caliph’s  presence,  they  stopped  and  said  :  Prince,  it  is 
improper  for  you  to  go  round  the  palace  accompanied  by 
more  than  some  two  or  three  attendants  ;  so  choose  those 
whom  you  wish  to  accompany  you  and  send  away  the  rest. 
— So  Mu‘izz  al-daulah  took  with  him  his  secretary  Al- 
Saimari,1  and  some  ten  of  his  door-keepers  and  retainers, 
all  soldiers.2 *  The  rest  of  his  retainers  and  troops  he  left 
in  the  Court  of  Salutation.  I  stopped  to  tighten  my  belt, 
while  Mu‘izz  al-daulah  went  on  with  Shahak  and  Ibn  Abi 
‘Umar,  not  waiting  for  me.  The  Prince  was  walking 
quickly,  and  when  I  had  tightened  my  belt  I  overtook 
him,  and  pulled  his  coat  from  behind.  When  he  turned, 
I  said  to  him  in  Persian  :  I)o  you  know  where  you  are  ? 
Why  are  you  proceeding  headlong  without  cognizance  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  in  a  palace  in  which  a  thousand  prince- 
es  and  a  thousand  viziers  have  been  put  to  death 
What  is  your  object  in  going  about  this  palace  by  yourself  ? 
What  guarantee  have  you  that  a  decade  or  a  score  of 
servants  may  not  be  waiting  for  us  in  this  narrow  passage, 
to  kill  you  ? — As  I  was  speaking  to  him  in  Persian,  the 
Caliph’s  people  could  not  understand.  Al-Saimari  said 
to  him  in  Persian  :  What  he  says  is  perfectly  true. — -The 
Prince  said  to  us  ;  If  I  were  to  turn  back  now,  they  would 
know  that  I  was  afraid,  and  I  should  lose  their  respect ; 
they  would  look  upon  me  as  a  coward.  So  do  you  crowd 
close  round  me,  since  a  hundred  of  these  people  would  be 
no  match  for  us,  nor  indeed  would  their  master  venture 
on  foul  play  with  me. — He  then  walked  on  at  such  a  pace 
that  we  could  not  properly  take  in  the  objects  which  we 
saw.  Presently  we  came  to  a  room  in  which  there  was  a 
copper  statue  of  a  woman,  with  some  smaller  statues  of 
female  attendants  in  front  of  her.  Never  had  we  seen 
anything  more  beautiful  than  these  statues,  especially 
that  of  the  woman.  Mu‘izz  al-daulah  was  entranced  and 
asked  about  them.  He  was  told  that  it  was  a  statue  called 
Occupation ,4  and  had  been  brought  to  Muqtadir  from  some 
Indian  country  where  it  had  been  worshipped.  The 
Prince  of  Oman  having  conquered  and  become  master  of 

(1)  His  name  was  Abu  Ja‘far  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad.  He  appears  to 
have  been  Mu‘izz  al-daulah’s  minister  in  384,  and  died  in  339.  Sec 
Index  to  Eclipse. 

(2)  This  was  a  liberal  interpretation  of  “  two  or  three”. 

(8)  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  say  a  score  of  each. 

(4)  Arabic  shughal,  but  this  may  stand  for  some  foreign  word. 
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that  country  had  brought  the  statue  away.1 — Mu‘izz  al- 
daulah  said  :  By  Allah,  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  this 
statue  for  its  beauty,  and  in  spite  of  my  disapproval  of 
slave-girls,  were  this  statue  one,  I  should  give  a  hundred 
thousand  dinars  for  it.  I  have  a  mind  to  ask  the  Caliph 
to  let  me  have  it  so  that  it  can  be  near  me  and  I  can  cons¬ 
tantly  sec  it. — Al-Saimari  said  to  him  :  You  must  not  do 
that,  as  you  will  be  charged  with  puerility. — So  we 
hurried  on  with  our  sight-seeing  and  getting  away,  and  had 
no  thought  for  anything,  neither  felt  we  our  souls  our 
own,  till  he  had  rejoined  his  troops  and  retainers.  When 
he  had  got  into  his  barge  he  turned  to  al-Saimari,  and  said 
to  him  :  Abu  Ja‘far,  my  liking  for  the  Caliph  has  increased, 
since,  had  he  harboured  evil  designs  against  me,  and  meant 
any  mischief,  he  could  have  put  me  to  death  to-day  as 
easily  as  possible. — Al-Saimari  said  :  That  is  so,  and  you 
may  well  praise  God.  —When  Mu‘izz  al-daulah  had  got 
back  to  his  palace  he  ordered  ten  thousand  dirhems  to  be 
distributed  among  the  descendants  of  Abu  Talib  as  a 
thankoffering  for  his  safety.  They  were  distributed  but 
the  recipients  never  learned  the  reason.2 

55.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  Muhammad 
‘Abdallah  b.  Dasah  who  had  heard  it  from  Abu’l-TIusain 
Ahmad  b.  al-IIasan  b.  al-Muthanna,  who  had  heard  it 
from  his  father.  There  was,  he  said,  in  Basrah  among  the 
Banu  Minqar3  a  physician  who  used  to  attend  the  qadi 
‘Isa  b.  A  ban4  when  he  stayed  in  Basrah,  in  order  to  ad¬ 
minister  draughts  of  castor  oil  for  successive  days  in  each 
year.  When  the  treatment  was  finished  the  qadi 
would  give  him  an  order  on  his  steward  for  two  hundred 
dirhems.  One  year  he  wrote  by  mistake  two  hundred 
dinars,5  and  when  the  physician  brought  the  order  to  the 
steward  the  latter  felt  doubts  about  it,  and  said  he  must 
wait  till  he  had  got  permission  to  honour  it. — The  steward 
accordingly  went  to  the  qadi  and  showed  him  the  order. 

(1)  There  is  no  mention  in  Miskawaihi’s  chronicle  of  any  invasion  of 
India  by  princes  of  Oman  in  Muqtadir’s  time,  though  a  story  in  vol.  i  of 
the  Table-talk  suggests  that  there  was  intercourse  between  Oman  and 
Ceylon.  Possibly  the  Cieerones  told  Mu‘izz  al-daulah  the  first  story 
which  it  occurred  to  them  to  invent. 

(2)  Mu'izz  al-daulah  was  a  Shi’i,  and  would  regard  charity  towards  the 
family  of  ‘Ali  as  pleasing  to  Allah.  The  anecdote  illustrates  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  the  attachment  of  the  Caliphs  to  their  masters  at  this  time. 

•  (8)  This  tribe  is  mentioned  by  Tabari  as  quartered  in  Basrah  in  the 
year  101. 

(4)  From  the  mention  of  him  in  Guest’s  Kindi,  p.  505,  II,  he  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  recognized  jurist  in  200  A.H. 

(5)  About  fifteen  times  the  value. 
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He  said  :  No,  I  did  not  mean  this,  I  meant  two  hundred 
dirhems.  However,  this  is  a  thing  which  God  has  caused 
to  pass  through  my  hand,  so  I  will  not  go  back  from  it. 
Give  him  the  money. — This  was  done. 

56.  The  same  Abu  Muhammad  told  me  the  following 
which  he  had  heard  from  the  perfume-merchant  Abu  Sahl 
b.  Ziyad. 

Unfit  for  translation. 

57.  He  also  told  me  the  following,  which  he  had  heard 
from  the  clerk  Abu’l-Faraj  Mansur  b.  al-Qasim  al-Qunna’i. 
When  Abu  ‘Ali  b.  Muqlah  was  vizier,1  the  qadi  Abu  ‘Umar 
paid  him  a  visit.  ‘Ali  b.  ‘Isa  was  sitting  with  the  vizier, 
and  the  latter  bade  the  qadi  take  a  higher  place  than  ‘Ali 
b.  ‘Isa.  He  refused.  The  vizier  bade  him  take  it  a  second 
time,  but  he  again  refused  and  took  a  seat  below  that  of 
‘Ali  b.  ‘Isa.  When  the  qadi  departed,  the  vizier  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  qadi’s  barge,  summoning  the  qadi’s  son 
Abu’l-Husain.  When  he  arrived,  the  vizier  said  to  him  : 
Say  to  Abu  ‘Umar  :  I  did  not  place  you  above  ‘Ali  b.  ‘Isa 
expecting  you  to  disobey  my  order,  to  decline,  and  take  a 
seat  below  him. — Abu’l-Husafn  went  back  and  reported 
what  had  occurred.  Abu  ‘Umar  bade  his  son  return  to 
the  vizier  and  say  :  This  is  a  man  who  was  once  my  chief, 
and  through  a  turn  of  fortune  is  so  no  more.  I  disliked 
the  idea  of  taking  a  place  above  him,  lest  the  vizier  should 
regard  me  as  a  man  who  exalted  himself  above  his  chiefs. 
I  acted  as  I  did  for  your  sake,  and  to  show  respect  for 
chieftainship. — When  Abu’l-Husain  repeated  this  to  the 
vizier,  the  latter  said  :  Say  to  him  :  May  God  reward  you 
well  ;  from  you  good  sense  is  to  be  learned. 

58.  He  also  told  me  the  following.  We  were  told,  he 
said,  by  Abu’l-Husain  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ubaidallah  b. 
Nasrawaihi  after  his  authorities,  that  when  Mu‘tadid 
arrested  the  qadi  Isma‘il  b.  Ishaq,2  and  said  to  him  :  I  am 
informed  that  you  know  Isma‘il  b.  Bulbul  to  be  an  atheist ; 
what  say  you  concerning  his  execution  ? — -The  qadi 
answered  :  What  can  I  say  about  a  man  whose  kunyah  and 
whose  father’s  name  are  taken  from  birds  ?— -Mu‘tadid 
perceived  that  he  was  shuffling  and  said  to  the  qadi 
Yusuf  :3  Have  you  anything  to  say  about  him  ? — He  re¬ 
plied  :  Yes.  I  was  ordered  by  Muwaffaq  to  spend  money 
on  the  Feast,  and  he  bade  Isma‘il  furnish  me  with  the 
means.  I  remained  in  his  chamber  demanding  the  money, 

(1) He  was  vizier  three  times  318-324. 

(2)  Qadi  of  both  sides  of  Baghdad  in  262. 

(8)  Father  of  the  qadi  Abu  ‘Umar. 
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one  day  from  morning  till  evening.  I  never  saw  him 
perform  a  prayer,  neither  did  he  leave  his  place.  I  kept 
close  to  him  for  a  whole  series  of  days,  and  his  practice  was 
the  same.  I  thought  that  perhaps  he  discharged  his 
obligations  at  night.  At  the  close  of  one  day  he  said  to 
me  :  Stay  with  me  to-night,  that  I  may  give  you  the  money. 
— He  sat  talking  in  my  presence  until  he  dozed,  and,  wish¬ 
ing  to  treat  me  respectfully,  told  me  I  might  sleep  in  his 
presence.  I  did  so,  but  the  whole  time  I  never  saw  him 
perform  a  prayer.— Mu‘tadid  said  to  him  :  You  may  go 
now,  as  you  have  told  me  what  I  wanted.  He  then  ordered 
the  execution  of  Isma‘il. 

59.  I  was  told  the  following  by  the  same  Abu  Muham¬ 
mad  after  Abu’l-Hasan  b.  Abi  Nasr  after  Ibn  Abi’l-Walid 
b.  Abi  Abdallah  b.  Abi  Dawud.  I  was  told,  said  the  last, 
by  my  father  that  ‘Arar  b.  al-Laith1  had  retainers  to 
guard  him  all  night  in  the  chamber  wherein  he  slept. 
Waking  one  night,  he  found  one  of  these  retainers  leaning 
against  the  wall  and  sleeping  as  he  stood.  ‘Amr  proceeded 
to  dig  his  elbow  into  the  man’s  ear  till  the  man  was  dead. 
None  of  the  guards  was  caught  napping  in  his  palace  after 
that. 

60.  Abu  Muhammad  also  told  us  the  following,  which 
he  had  heard  from  Abu’l-Husain  Ahmad  b.  al-Hasan  b.  al- 
Muthanna,  who  had  heard  it  from  his  father,  who  had 
heard  it  from  his  uncle,  who  told  it  of  Ibn  ‘Ayyash.2  I  was 
dining,  he  said,  with  Humaid  al-Tusi,3  and  put  my  hand 
on  a  roast  fowl,  but  felt  disinclined  for  it,  as  I  had  eaten 
enough  ;  so  I  broke  none  of  it  off.  When  the  meal  was 
over  and  I  had  washed  my  hands,  and  was  leaving,  I 
noticed  a  light  shining  in  the  vestibule,  and  a  man  sobbing. 
He  came  up  to  me  and  said  :  Fellow,  give  life  to  a  fellow 
creature  of  whose  death  you  are  the  cause  ! — I  asked  him 
what  he  meant. — He  said  :  I  am  Humaid’s  chef :  you 
touched  a  fowl,  and  broke  none  of  it  off.  Humaid  suppos¬ 
ed  that  it  had  been  insufficiently  roasted,  and  has  ordered 
my  execution. — I  went  back  to  Humaid,  and  when  he  saw 
me  he  said  :  It  is  useless  for  you  to  intercede  for  the  chef. — 
I  said  :  Let  the  Prince4  hear  what  I  have  to  say,  and  then 
do  as  he  thinks  right. — He  bade  me  speak. — I  swore  by 
the  most  solemn  oaths  that  the  fowl  was  well  roasted,  and 
that  I  had  only  rejected  it  because  I  had  no  more  appetite. 

•  (1)  Saffarid  ruler  of  Fars,  etc.  265-287  A.  Ii. 

(2)  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  persons  who  bore  this  name  is  meant. 

(3)  General  of  Ma’mun. 

(4)  Probably  a  higher  title  than  the  man  deserved.  - 
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I  then  proceeded  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  chef. — He  said  : 
I  will  condone  his  offence  on  your  account,  but  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  you  never  again  enter  my  house.  We  have  no 
hope  of  another  life,  and  have  only  this,  We  cannot 
possibly  allow  any  one  to  render  it  uncomfortable. 

61.  He  also  told  me  the  following,  which  he  had  heard 
from  Abu  Yahya  b.  Mukram  qadi  in  Baghdad,  who  had 
heard  it  from  his  father.  There  was,  he  said,  in  my 
neighbourhood  a  shaikh  named  Abu  ‘Ubaidah,  a  cultured 
man,  who  related  many,  narratives.  He  was  an  intimate 
associate  of  Ishaq  b.  Ibrahim  al-Mus‘abi.1  He  told  me 
that  one  night  at  midnight  he  was  summoned  by  Ishaq 
who  had  sent  a  number  of  messengers.  I  was  greatly 
alarmed,  he  said,  by  this,  knowing  as  l  did  the  ferocity  of 
his  character  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  shed  blood. 
I  was  afraid  he  might  be  resenting  something  that  had 
happened  in  our  intercourse,  or  had  been  told  some  false¬ 
hood  about  me  which  had  angered  him,  and  made  him 
resolve  on  putting  me  to  death.  So  I  came  out  in  a  state  of 
panic  and  went  to  his  palace,  where  I  was  led  from  one 
apartment  to  another  until  I  was  taken  into  the  women’s 
apartment,  which  increased  my  despair.  I  was  then  brought 
into  a  small  chamber,  on  the  vestibule  of  which  I  heard 
the  suppressed  sobbing  of  a  woman.  Ishaq  was  seated  on 
a  chair  with  a  drawn  sword  in  front  of  him.  I  was  at  a 
loss,  but  saluted  and  stood  still.  He  said  :  Sit  down,  Abu 
‘Ubaidah;2  this  allayed  my  fear,  and  I  seated  myself.  He 
tossed  to  me  several  reports  which  proved  to  be  letters 
from  the  district  heads  of  police,  each  of  them  narrating 
the  day’s  happenings.  Most  of  them  reported  the  arrests 
of  women  who  were  daughters  of  viziers,  chief  clerks, 
generals,  and  governors,  surprised  in  compromising  situa¬ 
tions  with  men.  These  were  all  lodged  in  prison  and  in¬ 
structions  concerning  them  solicited. — I  said  :  I  have 
mastered  the  contents  of  these  documents,  and  what  orders 
does  the  governor  give  me  ?— He  said  :  All  these  women 
have  fathers  nobler  than  myself,  and  superior  in  rank  and 
wealth.  Nevertheless  destiny  has  brought  them  to  what 
you  see.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  my  daughters  will 
come  to  the  same.  So  I  have  collected  them  all,  five  in 
number,  near  this  place,  with  the  intention  of  slaughtering 
the  lot  at  once,  and  so  escaping  the  anxiety.  What  say 
you  to  this  proposal  ? — I  said  :  Governor,  the  fathers  of 
these girls  who  are  in  prison  did  not  look  after  them  properly! 

(1)  Prefect  of  Baghdad  for  Ma’mun. 

(2)  The  respectful  address  would  indicatethatnoharm  was  intended. 
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They  left  them  fortunes1  and  did  not  protect  them 
by  husbands  ;  so,  being  left  to  themselves,  they  have  gone 
wrong.  Had  they  joined  them  in  wedlock  to  men  of  their 
own  rank,  they  would  never  have  come  to  this.  My  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  you  should  summon  a  certain  officer  (whom  I 
named),  who  has  five  sons,  all  of  them  handsome  and  well 
brought  up.  Marry  each  of  your  daughters  to  one  of 
these  and  so  you  will  be  safe  from  disgrace  and  hell-fire.2 — 
He  said  :  Abu  ‘Ubaidah,  that  is  a  good  idea.  Send  some¬ 
one  to  the  officer  at  once,  and  get  it  over. — So  I  sent  to  fhe 
man,  and  before  it  was  dawn  he  presented  himself  with 
his  sons,  and  I  married  the  latter  to  Ishaq’s  daughters 
with  a  single  homily.3  Ishaq  had  borne  in  front  of  each 
of  his  daughters  five  thousand  gold  dinars,  with  a  quantity 
of  perfume,  clothing,  horses,  mules,  and  slaves  ;  while  each 
of  the  bridegrooms  gave  me  a  commission  on  what  he  had 
received,  and  Ishaq’s  concubines  sent  me  presents  at  once 
with  thanks  for  saving  their  daughters’  lives.  So  the 
affair  had  a  happy  ending  and  when  I  left  I  had  got  three 
thousand  gold  dinars  with  a  quantity  of  perfume  and 
clothing. 

(1)  If  the  text  is  right,  this  implies  that  their  lathers  were  deceased. 

(‘2)  Since  infanticide  was  forbidden  by  the  Prophet,  one  would 
fancy  that  the  murder  of  grown  up  daughters  would  also  earn  this. 

(3)  As  appears  from  Hariri  the  homily  was  a  matter  of  importance 
on  these  occasions. 


U.  S.  Margoliouth. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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BOMBAY  IN  THE  REIGN  OF  AURANGZEB* 
THE  DOCUMENTS 

I 

Information  concerning  India. 

Instruction. 

[  Undated  ?  1662  ]. 

In  the  first  place  your  Reverence  will  relate  to  Pedro 
Vievra  da  Silva,  and  to  the  Conde  de  Soure,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  all  those  with  whom  you  shall  converse,  the  ill 
treatment  which  we  have  received  from  the  English, 
and  the  pride  with  which  they  have  behaved  towards  us, 
and  how  they  suffered  the  Dutch  whom  we  met  with 
beyond  the  line  to  visit  them  ;  and  the  danger  we  were  in, 
having  been  twice  informed  that  they  wished  to  kill  us  all, 
which  obliged  us  to  pass  many  mountains  with  our  arms 
in  our  hands.  At  the  same  time  you  will  make  known 
what  occurred  at  Sao.  Lourenco1  [  Madagascar  ]  where 
they  debarred  us  from  all  commerce,  and  obliged  us  to 
send  them  a  protest,  concerning  the  assistance  which  they 
were  bound  to  give  us ;  to  which  they  replied  in  writing, 
that  they  had  no  orders  whatever  upon  the  subject.  And 
how  when  the  Arijoane  arrived,  and  I  had  arranged  with 
the  captain  to  pay  the  passages  of  forty- seven  of  our 
people,  and  had  bought  provisions  for  them,  and  having 
placed  them  on  board,  they  ordered  them  to  be  put  ashore 
again,  saying  that  they  would  not  break  with  the  Moors 
for  our  sake.  And  how  they  prevented  me  from  taking 
an  Arab  vessel  which  I  had  bought,  in  order  to  load  it 
with  provisions  and  send  them  with  the  said  people  to 
Mozambique?  which  was  in  need  of  them. 

Your  Reverence  will  then  relate  what  occurred  to  me 
with  Marbur,3  whose  letters  are  in  my  possession,  in 

*  Continued  from  our  lad;  issue. 
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which  he  says  that  the  King  of  England,  has  no  need  of 
the  King  of  Portugal,  and  is  under  no  obligation  to  assist 
him,  and  if  he  does  so  it  will  be  because  he  is  married  to  his 
sister.  And  how  he  brought  me  to  Bombay  asking  me 
to  deliver  to  him  the  port  and  island,  which  upon  the  maps 
he  brought  with  him  was  so  extended  as  to  include  that  of 
Elephant,4  Severn,  Caranja,5  and  that  of  Baragam  and 
Salsette  ;6  saying  that  it  was  not  stated  whether  there 
were  many  or  one,  but  only  that  they  were  promised  all 
until  opposite  Bacaim.  Your  Reverence  will  explain 
what  this  involves,  and  that  if  such  be  the  ease  we  have  no 
further  need  to  come  to  India,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to 
maintain  what  is  left  to  us,  for  from  these  islands  provi¬ 
sions  are  sent  to  all  parts  ;  and  the  sum  lost  by  the  crown 
will  exceed  a  million  and  two  hundred  thousands  cruzados, 
and  its  jurisdiction  would  be  transferred  to  England. 
And  therefore  I  was  obliged  to  plead  a  lack  of  sufficient 
authority  to  justify  me  to  his  Majesty. 

And  you  will  further  relate  the  other  circumstances 
of  this  case,  and  all  the  authentic  proofs  shall  go  in  the 
caravel. 

Your  Reverence  will  also  relate  the  efforts  made  by 
the  captains  of  the  ships,  the  English  lord,  and  other 
persons,  to  learn  the  fortification  of  Bacaim,7  asking 
whether  it  could  easily  be  taken,  and  where  forces  might 
be  landed  ;  by  which  they  showed  their  disposition  to 
make  war  against  us. 

The  same  thing  was  apparent  at  the  islands  of  Caranja, 
where  they  took  soundings,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of 
our  rivers.  And  on  their  sending  some  manchuas,  and 
being  asked  if  they  had  my  permission  to  take  such  a 
measure,  they  replied  that  they  would  soon  come  and  take 
all  this  by  force. 

Your  Reverence  will  further  make  known  how  badly 
they  have  kept  faith  in  these  parts  ;  how  they  treated  the 
factor  of  Mosambique,  whom  they  put  ashore  here,  and 
carried  away  his  wife,  and  property  which  was  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  to  this  day  it  is  not  known  what  was  done 
with  it.  Also  what  they  did  with  the  tender  which  came 
from  Mosambique,  sewing  the  crew  into  a  sail  and  throw¬ 
ing  them  into  the  sea,  and  carrying  off  the  tender  with  all 
its  cargo.  Also  their  treatment  of  the  Franciscan  Father, 
whom  they  threw  into  the  sea  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ; 
and  how  Father  Martini  de  Almuda,  Canon  Soares,  and 
Captain  Aranjo  who  embarked  in  an  English  ship  for  this 
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country  have  never  been  heard  of  since,  and  it  is  held  as 
certain  that  they  met  with  the  same  fate.  And  how,  after 
I  was  here,  the  merchant  fleet  from  Goa,  bound  for 
Cambaia,8  was  overtaken  off  the  Queimado  Islands,9 
by  an  English  ship,  which  bore  down  upon  them  and  with 
her  guns  forced  them  to  stop  and  pay  so  many  rupees  per 
ship,  taxing  our  merchandise  in  these  seas,  concerning 
which  I  have  written  to  the  President  of  Surrate  complain¬ 
ing  of  this  piece  of  insolence. 

Your  Reverence  will,  relate  all  this  to  Pedro  Vieira 
da  Silva,  and  the  second  person  to  whom  you  relate  it  shall 
be  Antonio  de  Conte  Ventimilha  ;  the  third,  the  Conde  de 
Soure  Antam(?),  the  Marquez  de  Marialva,  Pedro  Fer¬ 
nandes  Monteiro,  and  lastly  to  all  the  ministers  of  all  the 
tribunals,  and  in  secret  to  all  the  religious  and  noblemen, 
and  other  persons  to  whom  you  may  speak,  reminding 
them  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  English  being  in  Bombay, 
even  though  they  were  truly  our  friends,  will  put  an  end 
to  our  commerce  in  India  ;  for  in  these  northern  parts  the 
whole  commerce  depends  upon  the  provisions  which  the 
Moors  and  heathens  take  from  thence,  which  is  the  surplus 
of  our  maintenance  ;  and  as  for  fear  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
Malabars,  these  vessels  only  navigate  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter,  and  during  that  time  can  only  reach  this  port 
of  Baeaim  from  Bombay,  in  case  the  English  prohibit 
this,  they  must  infallibly  be  lost ;  and  the  Portuguese 
would  then  be  obliged  to  sell  provisions  to  the  English 
at  a  very  low  price,  to  avoid  this  risk  ;  so  that  they  would 
command  all  the  provisions,  and  we  should  be  obliged  to 
work  for  them  as  their  labourers. 

Another  point  worth  great  consideration  is  that  the 
entrance  to  Goa  being  blocked,  the  ships  from  the  King¬ 
dom  would  have  no  other  port  than  Bombay  to  put  into, 
and  would  make  no  profit  whatever  upon  their  merchand¬ 
ise,  the  English  selling  better  wines,  which  they  bring 
from  the  Canaries,  oils  from  Seville,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
merchandise,  and  sending  from  Bombay  cocoa-nuts  to 
Cambaia,  which  is  the  object  of  the  fleet  which  we  send 
there,  and  by  means  of  which  we  buy  the  stuffs  which 
we  wear.  And  the  banians,10  who  are  the  merchants, 
would  be  obliged  to  go  to  Bombay  to  trade,  so  that  these 
lands  will  be  ruined  and  the  people  reduced  to  such  despair 
that  excesses  will  be  to  be  feared. 

It  would  be  better  to  redeem  this  promise  to  the  king 
of  England  with  money,  representing  to  him  what  small 
profit  he  will  derive  from  it,  and  the  great  prejudice  it 
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would  be  to  us,  and  how  easy  the  diminution  of  our  forces 
would  make  it  for  the  Dutch  to  conquer  what  possessions 
arc  left  to  us  to-day. 

Above  all,  let  your  Reverence  represent  the  evident 
risk  that  the  true  faith  will  become  extinguished  in  these 
parts,  and  that  heresy  will  take  its  place  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  those  who  in  the  very  ship  in  which  I  came  hither, 
and  under  my  very  eyes,  tried  to  induce  my  people  to 
change  their  belief,  will  certainly  do  the  same  among  the 
ignorant  people  over  whom  they  have  supreme  dominion. 

And  lastly,  let  your  Reverence  assure  all  the  ministers 
that  if  his  Majesty  resolves  that  this  cession  must  be  made, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  send  some  other  person  to  make  it, 
for  neither  my  honour  nor  my  conscience  will  allow  me  to 
act  in  a  matter  by  which  my  faith  is  destroyed,  my  king 
utterly  humiliates  himself,  and  my  country  is  disgraced. 

The  private  persons  with  whom  your  Reverence  is  to 
converse  arc  -Dr.  Ruy  dc  Lcmos,  informing  him  that 
you  have  my  orders  to  give  him  a  detailed  account  of  all 
my  concerns,  which  is  what  I  chiefly  recommend  to  you  ; 
Feliciano  Dourado,  of  the  Ultramarine  Council ;  Fcrnao 
de  Mattos  de  Carvalhoza ;  and  Paulo  de  Carvalho  of  the 
Privy  Council  ;  Bernado  de  Sousa  dc  Maecdo,  and  Fran¬ 
cisco  Montciro  Montearroio,  of  the  Council  of  the  Treasury  ; 
and  Dorn  Gabriel  d’ Almeida  at  Sao.  Christovam. 

[  Endorsed  ]  Instructions  from  the  Viceroy  Antonio 
de  Mello  e  Castro,11  to  Father  Manuel  Codinho,  con¬ 
cerning  his  conduct  in  this  court  upon  the  mission  with 
which  he  was  charged. 

(Note.-~In  the  same  vol.  (pp.  547-612)  is  a  document 
entitled  u  Memorial  of  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  who 
have  ruled  the  State  of  India”,  beginning  A.D.  1505. 
Under  1662,  pp.  587-8,  is  the  following  entry 

“  The  Governor  and  Viceroy  Antonio  de  Mello  de 
Castro  came  from  the  Kingdom  with  four  English 
ships,  with  orders  to  deliver  Bombay  to  them,  in  the 
year  1662.  He  went  north  first  for  the  said  purpose, 
and  afterwards  reached  Goa  and  took  possession  of  the 
"  government  on  the  1 4th  of  December  of  the  said  year. 
He  governed  for  three  years,  ten  months,  and  two  days  ; 
that  is  until  the  17th  of  October  1666.” 
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Att  the  Court  att  Whitehall  the  13 th  of  December  1667. 

Present 

THE  KINGES  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTIE 
[  &ca.,  &ca.  ] 

Upon  reading  the  Report  of  the  right  honorable  Sir 
William  Coventry  Knight  touching  the  proposalls  of 
the  Govcrnour  and  Company  of  Merchants  trading  to  the 
East  Indies  in  order  to  the  Surrender  of  Bombay12  as 
followeth. 

1.  That  his  Majestic  will  bee  pleased  to  assigne  over  to 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  their  Successors  and 
Assignes  all  his  right,  title  and  Interest  in  the  Island  of 
Bombay,  with  the  Royalties,  revenues,  rents,  Customs, 
Castles,  Forts,  Artillery  and  what  else  shall  bee  remay  n- 
ing  on  the  said  Island,  belonging  to  his  Majestie  att  the 
time  of  the  Companies  demand,  and  taking  possession 
thereof  by  arrival  1  of  their  shippes,  or  September  next. 

2.  Secondly  That  the  said  Company  may  have  full 
power  to  governe  order  and  direct  in  the  said  Island,  as  is 
usuall  in  any  other  [  of  ]  his  Majesties  Plantations. 

3.  Thirdly  that  the  said  Island  with  the  Royalties 
Rents,  &c.,  belonging  thereunto  bee  delivered  to  the  said 
Governour  and  Companie  their  Successors  and  Assignes 
free  of  all  charge  untill  the  day  of  surrender  below  men¬ 
tioned. 

4.  Fourthly  That  the  said  Company  may  have  libertie 
to  continue  on  the  said  Island  what  number  of  souldiers 
and  others  they  shall  thinke  fitting,  that  shall  bee  willing 
to  remaine  in  the  Companies  service,  all  which  souldiers 
and  others  are  to  bee  entertained  on  the  Companies  charge 
from  that  time  forwards. 

5.  Fifthly  that  for  such  Souldiers  and  others,  whom 
the  Company  shall  not  thinke  fitt  to  entertain  or  not  will¬ 
ing  to  remaine  in  the  service  of  the  Companie  shall  returne 
for  England,  in  the  Companies  shipping,  on  the  Companies 
Charge. 

And  the  said  Companie  doe  further  humblie  desire 
that  such  addition  may  bee  granted  to  the  Companie  in 
their  Charter  as  may  bee  thought  convenient  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  their  trade  in  that  Country. 
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It  was  thereupon  ORDERED  by  his  Majestie  in 
Councell  That  his  Majesties  Attorney  Generale  doe  forth¬ 
with -prepare  a  draught  of  a  Charter,  or  Letters  Patents 
for  his  Majesties  Signature  to  passe  under  the  greate  scale 
of  England,  all  and  everie  the  aforementioned  Grants, 
or  Concessions  touching  or  relating  to  the  said  Island  of 
Bombay  with  such  further  additional!  powers  as  are  de¬ 
sired  unto  the  Governor  and  Company  of  East  India 
Merchants  their  Successors  and  Assignes,  and  to  present 
the  same  to  his  Majestie  in  Councell. 

Richard  Browne. 


Ill 


TO  THE  KINGS  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTIE 


The  humble  petition  of  the  Govcrnour  and  Companye 
of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  to  the  East  Indies 

Humbly  sheweth  to  your  Sacred  Majesty  That  your 
petitioners  have  been  very  unwilling  in  time  past  to 
trouble  your  Majestie  with  Complaints  of  the  wronges 
and  injuries  they  have  sustained  from  the  Dutch  in  India13 
further  than  their  dutie  to  your  Majestie  and  the  trust  in 
them  reposed  did  require  And  endeavoured  to  avoid  all 
occasions  that  might  bee  a  just  grounde  for  any  complaints 
against  your  petitioners  And  your  Majestie  having  of  late 
concluded  a  peace  and  neare  alliance  with  that  Nation, 
and  your  petitioners  being  now  engaging  fullie  in  that  trade 
and  well  knowing  how  much  the  Dutch  doe  endeavour  to 
graspe  all  the  trade  of  India  into  their  owne  handes  by 
many  indirect  meanes,  and  partieularlie  by  making  pre¬ 
tences  of  warre  with  those  Nations  whom  they  would  have 
none  others  to  trade  with,  And  your  petitioners  being 
desirous  to  avoid  all  occasions  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tweene  the  two  Nations  there  for  the  future. 

Doe  most  humblic  beseech  your  Majestie  That  untill 
the  Treatic  marine14  (mentioned  in  the  late  Articles 
of  peace)  shall  bee  agreed  upon,  That  your  Majesty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  reeomend  it  by  your 
Letters  to  the  States  Generali  and  also  to  the  Dutch 
.Ambassaudors  for  preservation  of  the  peace  That  effect- 
uall  Comands  bee  given  by  the  States  Generali  and 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  their  Generali  and 
Councell  at  Batavia,  that  they  suffer  no  act  to  bee 
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done  that  may  lead  to  breache  of  the  peace  and  parti¬ 
cularly  that  your  petitioners  bee  not  interrupted  in 
their  trade,  to  or  from  any  of  their  Factories,  upon  the 
Dutch  having  pretence  of  warre  with  those  Nations 
where  any  such  Factories  are,  And  that  according  to 
the  36th  Article  of  the  late  peace,  the  said  Generali  of 
Batavia,  and  all  other  Generalls  and  persons  having 
comand  in  Chiefe  by  them  employed  in  India,  may  take 
their  oathes  religiously  to  observe  the  said  peace 

And  your  petitioners  as  in  duty 

bound  shall  ever  pray  &e. 

Andrew  Uiccard 

Presented  to  his  Majestie  in  Councill 
the  24th  of  January  1667 

IV. 

[  Letter  from,  Charles  II.  to  Sir  Gcrvasc  Lucas  and  others 
regarding  the  surrender  of  Bombay  ]. 

CHARLES  R. 

Trusty  and  welbeloved,  We  greet  you  well.  Whereas 
for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  Us  thereunto 
moving,  We  have  thought  fitt  (with  the  advise  of  our  Privy 
council )  by  our  letters  patents  bearing  date  the  27  Day 
of  March  in  the  20th  year  of  our  reigne,  to  give  grant 
transferr  and  confirm  unto  the  Governour  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
to  their  Successors  and  assignes  for  ever,  Our  Port  and 
Island  of  Bombay  in  the  said  East  Indies,  with  all  the 
rights  profits  territories  and  appurtenances  thereof  what¬ 
soever,  And  all  and  singular  Royalties  Revenues  Rents 
Customs  Castles  Forts  buildings  and  fortifications  privil- 
edges  franchises  preheminences  and  hereditaments  what¬ 
soever  thereunto  belonging  And  all  the  Artillery,  and  all 
and  singular  Armes  Armour  weapons  Ordnance  Munition 
powder  Shot  victuals  magazines  stores  ammunition  and 
provision  of  war  and  other  provisions  whatsoever ;  And 
all  and  singular  Ships  Junks  vessels  and  boats,  and  all 
manner  of  merchandize  and  wares  clothing  implements 
beasts  cattle  horses  and  Mares,  which  shall  be  and  re- 
mayn  upon  or  within  the  premisses  or  any  part  there  of  and 
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doe  belong  unto  Us  :  Our  will  and  pleasure  therefore  is  and 
we  doe  hereby  require  and  authorize  you,  forthwith  upon 
receipt  of  these  presents,  to  yield  and  deliver  our  said 
Port  and  Island  of  Bombay  together  with  all  and  singular 
the  premisses  abovementioned  and  specified  unto  such 
person  or  persons  as  they  the  said  Governour  and  Company 
shall  appoint  and  impower  to  receive  the  same  in  their 
name  and  for  their  onely  use  of  them  their  Successors  and 
assign  es.  Which  said  person  or  persons  you  are  accord¬ 
ingly  forthwith  to  put  into  the  full  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  all  and  singular  the  foresaid  premisses.  And 
for  so  doing,  these  our  letters  shall  be  your  sufficient 
warrant  and  discharge.  Given  at  our  Court  at  Whitehall 
the  filth  Day  of  March  1668  and  in  the  ‘20th  year  of  our 
Reigne 

By  his  Majesties  Commands 

WILLIAM  MORRICE. 

To  our  trusty  and  welbeloved  Sir 
Gervase  Lucas  knight  Governor  of 
our  Port  and  Island  of  Bombay  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  to  the  Deputy 
Governor  and  Commander  in  chief 
in  the  said  Island  ;  Or  any  other 
person  or  persons  whom  it  may  con- 
cerne. 


y. 

TO  THE  KING’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY 

The  humble  petition  of  the  Governour  and  Company 
Merchant's  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Indies 

Sheweth 

That  whereas  the  Port  and  Island  of  Bombaym  in  the 
East  Indies  (which  by  the  II  Article  of  the  Treaty  between 
your  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Portugal  was  agreed  to  be 
delivered  to  your  Majesty)  is  (as  your  petitioners  are  in¬ 
formed)  described  to  be  an  Island  divided  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  by  a  large  and  deep  River,  commanding,  in  a  manner, 
the  entrance  into  Bassein  and  Chaul :  The  Portugals  have 
delivered  unto  your  Majesty  onely  a  small  part  of  the 
Island,  divided  from  the  other  parts  by  a  little  Creeke, 
Reserving  the  rest  of  it  to  themselves,  which  they  call  by 
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the  names  of  Salset  and  Trombay  :  And  your  Majesty 
having  bin  graciously  pleased  to  grant  the  said  Port  and 
Island  to  your  petitioners,  They  are  desirous  (as  much  as 
in  them  lyes)  to  improve  it  for  the  honour  of  your  Majesty 
and  of  your  kingdoms,  although  at  a  very  great  charge. 
And  your  petitioners  further  shew,  That  the  said  Island 
was  granted  to  your  Majesty  with  all  the  Rights  thereunto 
belonging  ;  One  whereof  was,  That  the  Inhabitants  usually 
passed  to  and  from  the  Moores  Countrey  with  their  Goods 
without  paying  of  Customs  to  Tannah  or  Karnjah  :  [Sic] 
And  by  the  Treaty  aforesaid  amongst  other  Articles  for 
continuing  a  good  correspondency  between  the  Subjects 
of  both  Crowns,  It  is  provided  That  a  moderate  Custom  be 
taken  of  the  English  for  all  goods  and  merchandises  : 
yet  nevertheless  your  petitioners  doe  finde,  that  the  Gov- 
ernours  and  Commanders  of  Tannah  and  Kerrinjah 
(placed  near  Bombaym)  are  so  farr  from  permitting  the 
petitioners  to  enjoy  their  right  of  passing  between  the  said 
Island  and  the  Moores  Countrey  without  payment  of 
Custom,  as  that  they  demand  and  exact  every  exorbitant 
Customs  beyond  what  are  reserved  and  lymitted  by  the 
said  Treaty  in  ease  the  same  were  landed  in  their  ports. 

Your  petitioners  therefore  most  humbly  beseech  your 
Majesty  to  be  graciously  pleased  so  farr  to  interpose 
with  the  king  of  Portugal,  that  the  agreement  for  deli¬ 
vering  up  the  said  port  and  Island,  according  to  the 
description  thereof  first  given  in  may  be  made  good  and 
ordered  to  be  delivered  to  your  petitioners. 

And  that  effectual  Orders  may  be  sent  from  the  said 
King  of  Portugal  to  the  Governours  and  Commanders 
at  Tanna  and  Kcrinjah  or  to  their  Superiours,  to  permit 
the  petitioners  goods  to  pass  freely  by  their  respective 
ports,  as  of  right  they  ought. 

And  that  for  what  goods  shall  be  laden  or  unladen 
in  any  of  the  Portugals  Ports,  noe  greater  Customs  may 
be  taken  than  arc  due  according  to  the  said  Treaty. 
And  forasmuch  as  the  Island  of  Karinjah  is  very 
inconsiderable  to  the  Portugal ;  that  for  preventing 
any  misunderstanding  between  the  Subjects  of  both 
Crowns  ;  your  Majesty  will  also  be  graciously  pleased 
to  mediate  with  the  said  King  of  Portugal,  that  the 
same  may  for  some  reasonable  consideration,  be  deli¬ 
vered  to  your  petitioners. 

Presented  to  Sir  John  Trevour. 

13  July  1069 
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VI. 


A  Clause  humbly  desired  to  be  inserted  in  his  Majestiei 
letter  to  his  Ambassadour  in  Portugal,  touching  Tannal 
and  Karinjah ,16  Delivered  to  Mr.  Bridgman  my  Lon 
Arlingtons  Secretary,  14  August  1669. 

It  being  represented  unto  Us  by  the  humble  petition 
of  our  East  India  Company,  That  notwithstanding  the 
Port  and  Island  of  Bombaym,  was  eonveyed  unto  Us, 
with  the  Rights  and  priviledges  thereto  belonging  One 
whereof  was,  That  the  Inhabitants  usually  passed  to  and 
from  the  Moores  Countrey  upon  the  Mayn,  with  their  goods 
and  merchandises,  without  paying  Custom  at  Tannah  or 
Karinjah  :  And  that  by  the  Treaty  betwixt  Us  and  the 
Crown  of  Portugal,  moderate  Customs  ought  to  be  taken 
for  all  Goods  landed  in  each  others  dominions  :  Yet  never¬ 
theless,  Our  said  Company  finde,  That  those  who  have  the 
Command  of  Tannah  and  Karinjah  are  so  farr  from  per¬ 
mitting  them  the  enjoying  their  right  of  passing  those 
places  to  the  Moores  Countrey  Custom  free,  as  that  they 
demand  and  exact  very  exorbitant  Customs,  beyond  what 
arc  reserved  and  lymitted  by  the  said  Treaty.  And 
although  our  said  Company  could  pass  the  said  places  by 
force  without  paying  Customs  ;  yet  to  preserve  peace  and  a 
good  correspondency  between  the  Subjects  of  both  Na¬ 
tions,  They  have  humbly  besought  Us  to  interpose  with 
the  Crown  of  Portugal  for  effectual  Orders  to  be  sent  to 
Tannah  and  Karinjah  or  their  Superiours,  to  permit 
their  Goods  freely  to  pass  by  their  Forts,  as  of  right  they 
ought  to  doe  :  And  that  noe  greater  Customs  may  be  taken 
for  what  goods  shall  be  laden  or  unladen  in  any  of  the 
Portugal  Ports,  than  are  due  according  to  the  said  Treaty. 

All  which  being  but  just  and  reasonable,  Wee  should 
have  you  Represent  unto  the  Prince,  and  be  instant  in 
procuring  letters  from  that  Crown,  to  the  respective  places 
aforesaid  (which  letters  We  would  have  transmitted  to 
Us)  requiring  them  to  permit  Our  said  Company  freely 
to  pass  with  their  Vessels  goods  and  merchandizes  by  the 
said  places  of  Tannah  and  Karinjah  to  and  from  the  Moores 
Countrey  :  Or  in  case  they  shall  land  or  relade  at  any  ports 
or  places  in  India,  any  goods  or  merchandizes,  that  a 
•moderate  Custom  may  be  taken  for  the  same,  according 
to  the  said  Articles.  Unto  which  We  cannot  but  expect 
their  more  ready  Complyance,  in  regard  both  Tannah  and 
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Karinjah  are  upon  or  within  the  Districts  of  that  which  is 
called  The  Port  and  Island  of  Bombaym  ;  which  was  at 
first  represented  to  be  wholly  delivered  to  Us,  although 
for  the  present  we  have  onely  a  small  part  of  it. 

Our  said  Company  have  also  represented  to  Us,  That 
Karinjah  is  a  place  very  inconsiderable  to  the  Portugals  ; 
the  Customs  thereof  being  farmed  for  2200  Zeraphins17 
per  Annum  (which  is  under  £  200  Sterling)  And  that  to 
prevent  misunderstandings  between  the  Subjects  of  either 
Nation  they  would  (if  that  Crown  shall  think  fitt)  give  the 
Proprietors  a  reasonable  consideration  for  it ;  Or  otherwise, 
to  take  a  farm  both  of  the  Customs  of  that  place  and  of 
Tannah,  which  yields  4200  Zeraphins,  being  about  £  370 
a  year. 

Concerning  which,  we  would  have  you  treat  with  that 
Crown,  and  endeavour  your  utmost  to  effect  the  same  : 
But  if  it  be  not  to  be  transacted  there,  but  in  India  upon 
the  place  ;  That  then,  it  may  be  recommended  in  the 
said  letters  to  those  who  have  the  propriety  or  disposing 
of  those  Customs,  That  for  the  prevention  of  misunder¬ 
standings  aforesaid,  that  they  agree  with  our  Company 
upon  reasonable  terms  for  them,  and  maintain  a  fair  and 
good  correspondency  with  all  our  Subjects  in  those  parts. 


VII. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Surat  dated  28  October  1685. 


That  you  may  be  always  in  a  posture  hereafter  to 
Let  the  General  be  always  vindicate  our  just  Rights  against  the 
at  Bombay,  and  make  MOOTCS  and  all  Other  people,  WC  Would 
goods.  have  our  General  keep  his  constant 

residence  upon  our  Island  of  Bombay,  and  that  all  our 
Suratt  Ships  for  the  future  shalbe  loaden  from  thence  for 
Europe,  that  being  the  place  which  we  resolve  to  make  our 
great  Magazine  of  all  Europe  and  India  Goods.  Your 
Banians  and  the  trade  we  know  must  follow  our  mony 
and  our  Shipping,  And  we  heartily  wish  we  had  resolved 
this  many  years  past,  which  if  we  had  done,  Bombay  had 
been  in  a  stronger  and  more  flourishing  condition  than 
now  it  is.  But  the  truth  is,  whiles  our  warehouses  at 
home  were  empty,  we  had  cause  to  fear  every  rubb  in  our- 
trade,  lest  our  Ships  should  return  empty  to  us,  while  we 
had  nothing  left  here  to  feed  the  markets. 
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We  know  very  well,  this  making  Bombay  the  principal 
which  will  at  first  make  se^t  of  our  trade  as  well  as  of  our  power 
the  Moors  sullen,  which  will  cause  a  litlc  sullenness  at  first 
we  va  ue  not.  jn  the  Moores  of  Suratt.  But  that 

we  value  not,  having  Carwar18  and  Rajapore19  to  friend  ; 
at  the  first  whereof  we  have  a  Fort,  and  at  the  latter  you 
may  have  a  Factory  and  a  Fort  as  soon  as  you  think  fit, 
It  being  our  desire  that  you  should  enter  into  a  close 
confederacy  and  friendship  with  Sombajee  Rajah,20  and 
maintain  always  a  strict  friendship  with  him  ;  and  then 
you  need  not  fear  either  the  anger  of  the  Mogul  or  the 
Portuguez,  having  Sombajees  Country  and  his  arms  always 
to  friend. 


VIII. 

OUR  GENERA LL  AND  COUNCILL  OF  SURRAT 
AND  DEPTY.  GOVR.  AND  COUNCILL  OF 

BOMBAY 

Sent  on  Ships  Modena  and  Charles.  2d. 

London  31th  March  1686. 

The  Governour  and  Committees  having  left  it  to  us  or 
any  three  of  us  to  give  you  such  secret  Instructions  with 
our  Sovereign  Lord  the  Kings  Approbation,  as  we  think 
may  tend  most  to  his  Majesty’s  and  his  Kingdomes  and 
the  Companies  honour  and  interest,  in  this  time  of  trouble 
and  probable  war  in  Bengali,  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  enclose  with  this  all  our  seerett  Instructions  to  Bengali 
and  Fort  St.  George,  and  to  the  Flag  Officers  and  other 
Captains  of  our  ships  already  gone  upon  that  Voyage,  to 
the  intent  you  should  know  the  necessity  and  true  Grounds 
of  that  great  undertaking,  And  what  orders  we  have  given 
for  the  Commencement  and  carrying  on  of  that  design. 

And  in  regard  we  know  Bengali  is  under  the  same  great 
Kings  Dominions  as  Surat  is,  and  that  our  Old  Friends  the 
Dutch  wilbe  ready  to  interpose  in  this,  or  any  other 
Quarrell  of  ours  (tho’  we  never  did  in  any  of  theirs),  to  do 
you  what  prejudice  they  can  as  well  at  Bombay  as  Suratt, 
We  have  at  our  excessive  Charge  set  out  a  Considerable 
Fleet  of  warlike  ships  for  your  Assistance  and  Defence. 

Our  whole  Fleet  design’d  for  your  Northern  Parts  of 
India  this  year  will  consist  of  the  following  Ships  Vizt. 
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[Here  follows  a  list  of  the  ships  sent  out,  with  the  names  of 
the  Commanders,  tonnage,  men  and  guns.] 

And  in  regard  we  do  not  know  but  our  Generali  and 
Council,  or  some  of  our  principal  Servants  may  be  detained 
by  the  Mogols  Governors  at  Surat,  by  reason  of  our  differ¬ 
ences  in  Bengali,21  as  also  because  on  such  occasions  as 
these  it  is  good  to  ride  the  Fore  horse  if  we  can,  we  have 
order’s  all  our  Captains  to  bring  to  Bombay  any  of  the 
Mogolls  or  his  Subjects  Ships  or  Junks  that  they  can  meet 
with  in  their  passage,  but  not  to  take  the  value  of  a  penny 
from  any  of  them,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  the 
Perill  of  his  Majestys  displeasure,  untill  they  are 
condemn’d  at  Bombay,  if  it  proves  Warr,  But  that  they 
shall  be  releasd  without  loosing  the  value  of  a  Penny,  if 
our  Differences  with  the  Mogull  maybe  compounded  in  an 
amicable  way. 

Wee  would  have  you  if  it  prove  a  Warr  reserve  one 

Reserve  one  sixth  part  Sixth  Part  °f  the  P™Ceed  of  all  Prize 
of  ail  Prizes  for  reward  ships  and  goods  at  Sea,  for  the  reward 
of  commanders  etc.  Gf  Commanders,  Officers  Seamen  and 

Souldicrs,  and  for  relief  of  wonded  and  maimed,  and  the 
Widdows  and  Orphans  of  such  as  shall  be  kill’d  in  this 
service,  according  to  the  Order  and  discretion  of  any 
Council  of  Warr  for  that  Purpose,  to  which  Council  of 
Warr  Wee  would  have  all  Captains  summon’d  and  so 
•many  of  the  Members  of  our  respective  Councils  at  Suratt 
and  Bombay  as  can  be  present  and  to  have  suffrage,  and 
that  in  all  Councills  of  Warr,  Our  Generali  for  the  time 


being  shall  preside,  If  he  be  present,  and  in  his  Absence 
his  Second  of  Suratt,  Mr.  Zingan,  and  next  to  Mr.  Zingan 
our  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  Sir  John  Wyborn,  and 
after  them  our  Captains  according  to  their  seniorities  and 
degrees. 

You  see  by  the  Bengali  Papers  before  mentioned  what 
,  „  Orders  Wee  have  given  for  making 

your  great  prudence  to  Peace  and  Compounding  those  diner- 
compound  ail  difference  ences  in  the  Bay.  But  as  to  the 
wlthyou‘  Breaches  that  shall  happen  in  your 

parts  of  India  Wee  are  so  well  satisfy ’d  of  the  fidelity  and 
great  Abilities  of  Our  Generali,  by  his  30  years  experience 
of,  and  residence  in  India  that  Wee  shall  give  you  no  parti¬ 
cular  directions,  but  leave  all  to  his  and  your  prudence, 
to  doe  what  ever  you  think  is  most  for  the  honour  of  our 
King  and  Country,  and  for  the  Companys  Interest,  re- 
membring  that  Wee  are  Merchants  and  must  live  by  trade 
and  not  by  a  long  Warr. 
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Wee  have  often  wrote  You  according  to  the  Order  of  his 
late  Majesty  and  Council,  after  many  years  conference 
concerning  that,  to  pay  no  more  Custom  at  Tannah  and 
Carinjah,  both  which  Places  do  of  right  belong  to  his 
Majesty,  But  that  if  the  Portugalls  do  attempt  to  exact  it 
of  you  by  force,  You  should  resist  force  with  force,  and  if 
that  business  bring  You  into  a  Warr  with  them,  it  can 
never  happen  at  a  better  time  than  this,  now  You  are  arm’d 
for  other  Purposes.  And  therefore  if  You  are  put  to  it, 

Pav  no  Custom  at  Tannah  and  the,  Portugalls  be  the  Aggressors, 
etc.  But  if  the  l'or-  wc  would  ha ve  You  do  Your  best  to 
tugaiis  will  force  You  recover  from  them  those  adjacent 

can  those  adjacent  is-  Islands  to  Bombay,  which  belong  to 
lands  to  Bombay,  es-  Bombay  and  were  formerly  depend- 
anees  upon  Bombay  (especially  Sal- 
sett)  and  ought  to  have  been  deliver’d  to  his  Majesty  when 
Bombay  was  surrendered,  for  want  whereof  that  Island, 
instead  of  being  a  Benefitt,  hath  been  a  dead  charge  to  this 
Company  first  and  last  of  at  least  1300,000  pound  sterling, 
and  can’t  possibly  subsist  for  want  of  Provisions,  if  You 
should  be  at  any  time  blockt  up  by  sea,  without  supply 
from  the  adjoyning  Salsett. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  You  to  make  and  always  to 
keep  a  strict  Confederacy  with  Som- 
Kecp  a  strict  Confederacy  baiec  Rajah,  who  is  a  warlike  Prince, 
with  Sombajee  Kajah.  &n(j  }lce  be  not  the  most  carefull 

of  his  honour,  or  of  keeping  his  Leagues,  All  those  Indian 
Princes  will  keep  their  Confederacys  so  long  as  they  agree 
with  their  Interests,  and  its  possible  for  You  to  make  such 
terms  with  him  as  shall  be  now  and  for  many  Years  his 
Interest ;  to  sweeten  him  wherein,  You  may  among  other 
things  agree  to  furnish  him  constantly  with  so  much 
Powder,  great  guns  and  shott  and  small  Arms  on  reasonable 
terms  as  he  shall  desire  annually,  for  which  purpose  Wee 
have  now  sent  You  a  double  proportion  of  Powder,  and 
if  You  should  want  more,  you  may  write  for  what  You  will 
to  Fort  St.  George,  where  wee  have  2600  Barrells  in  store, 
which  ’tis  full  time  were  dispos’d  of. 

Yov  may  likewise  send  to  President  Gyfford  for  100 
Topasse  souldiers22  if  You  want  them 
semi  to  the  Tort  for  loo  which  may  do  You  good  service 
topass  souldiers.  under  English  Officers  and  be  some 

Ballance  to  your  Canorcens  and  Rashpoots,  it  being  never 
good  to  have  too  many  of  one  Cast  in  armes  under  us. 
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Our  Letter  to  the  Mogull  You  may  send  him  by  the 

Conveyance  of  his  Govr.  of  Suratt, 

How  You  may  dispose  °f  or  otherwise  as  You  shall  think 
the  Muggulls  letters.  t  ,  ,  .  i  ^  p 

best,  without  the  Ceremony  of 
Presents,  and  if  You  think  it  necessary  for  our  service 
by  any  alteration  of  Affairs,  which  Wee  cannot  foresee, 
You  may  alter  this  Letter  or  form  any  other  Letter  or 
Letters  to  him  in  our  name,  and  sett  our  Governour 
Sir  Joseph  Ashe  his  hand  thereunto,  which  You  are  hereby 
authoriz’d  to  doe. 

Wee  have  superscribed  this  Letter  only  to  our  Generali 

The  reason  of  superserib-  Sir  John  Child,®  Our  2d  of  Suratt 
ing  this  Letter  only  to  Mr.  Zingan,  Our  Deputy  Govr.  ol 
the  Generali,  etc.  Bombay  Sir  John  Wy bourne,  and 

Captain  Vaux  second  of  Bombay,  to  the  intent  that  if 
You  think  it  for  our  service,  You  may  keep  the  Contents  of 
it  for  some  time  secrett  from  the  rest  or  our  respective 
Councills. 


We  arc 

Your  very  loving  Friends 

JOSEPH  ASHE  Govr. 
JOSIA  CHILD  Deputy 
BEN.  BATHURST 
JOSEPH  HERNE 

East  India  House 
the  31th  March  1080. 


IX. 

Companys  Letter  to  the 
Great  Mogull. 

TO  THE  HIGH  AND  MIGHTY  PRINCE  THE 
EMPEROR  OF  ALL  INDIA 

The  Governour  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London 
trading  into  the  East  Indies,  send  greeting. 

Great  Sir, 

It  is  with  great  reluctancy  that  Wee  are  forced  to 
address  our  selves  to  Your  Majesty  in  such  a  stile  as  Wee 
are  compelld  to,  by  the  intollerable  Injuries  and  Oppres¬ 
sions  that  wee  have  sustained  from  the  Nabob  of  Decca, 
Your  Majestys  Governour  of  Your  Provinces  of  Bengali 
and  Orixa. 
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The  Particulars  of  our  Sufferings  will  be  more  largely 
signify’d  to  your  Majesty  by  the  Generali  of  all  our  land 
and  sea  forces  in  India,  Sir  John  Child,  Barronet,  and  are 
summarily  contain’d  in  a  Letter  which  We  have  wrote 
unto  Your  Majestys  said  Nabob. 

Wee  have  not  such  great  Complaints  to  make  to  your 
Majesty  of  the  carriage  of  Your  Majestys  Governours 
towards  our  servants  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  India, 
But  upon  this  occasion  Wee  must  inform  Your  Majesty, 
that  there  is  a  just  and  considerable  debt  due  from  Your 
Majesty  to  Us.  The  Particulars  whereof  will  be  made 
out  to  Your  Majestys  Officers  by  our  said  Generali,  which 
Wee  must  intreat  Your  Majesty  to  command  the  pay¬ 
ment  of,  And  that  Your  Officers  may  for  the  future  be 
required  to  forbear  searching  the  Persons  of  Our  servants 
journeying  from  Swally  to  Suratt  which  hath  of  late  been 
practis’d  with  such  rigour  and  indecency  as  to  search  some 
of  our  servants  of  quality,  to  their  very  shirts,  while  the 
Dutch  and  Danes  passed  free,  without  any  such  Affront 
or  Molestation  from  your  Majesties  Officers. 

This  Practice  of  Your  Majestys  Officers  upon  the  Persons 
of  our  Servants  is  such  an  indignity  to  our  Nation  (which 
ought  to  be  esteem’d  superiour  to  any  Europeans  trading 
in  those  Parts)  that  Wee  cannot  bear,  and  therefore  Wee 
must  intreat  Your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  forborn,  and 
that  Your  Majesty  would  please  to  order  those  differences 
and  hostilities  in  the  Bay  to  be  so  compos’d  with  our 
Agent  of  Bengali,  that  Wee  may  have  a  future  security 
that  the  like  shall  not  be  again  attempted  upon  us,  which 
will  restore  peace,  and  oblige  us  to  remain,  as  Wee  have 
been  for  some  ages 

Your  Imperiall  Majestys  most  friendly 
Allies  and  most  humble  servants 
JOS  A.  CHILD  Deputy  Govr. 

East  India  House  London 
the  31th  day  of  March  1686. 

X. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Surat ,  dated  26  March  1686 

Because  we  think  and  desire  this  letter  may  be  opened 

Shall  answer  the  Bombay  at  Bombay,  We  shall  in  it  answer  our 
letter  which  is  approved  Council  ot  Bombay  s  letter  of  the 
of  9th  of  May  by  the  Caesar,  which  with 

their  Dyary  and  Consultations  We  do  very  well  approve  of ; 
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and  tho’  they  say  the  works  We  have  formerly  ordered 

would  have  then,  begin  to  t(>  be, done  and  repaired  at  Bombay, 
dravne  the  drowned  the  clearing  of  our  drowned  lands,  etc. 

lands-  will  require  a  great  deal  of  money, 

yet  We  desire  they  may  be  gon  in  hand  with,  hoping  they 
,  will  soon  find  means  to  double  the 

to  double  the  Revenue  tuid  ^  r  4.1  «_  r  1  i  Ait T  1 

Revenue  ol  that  Island,  now  We  have 
ordered  our  Ships  to  ride  there  and  other  matters  according¬ 
ly.  Especially  We  would  have  you  do  all  that  is  possible 
strengthen  tho  fortifica-  to  strengthen  our  fortifications,  that 
tious  they  need  not  fear  any  enemy  that 

is  like  to  assault  them. 

The  procuring  a  passage  for  Caphiloes,  which  they 
.  mention  may  be  done  through  Som- 

A  passage  for  Caphiloes,  ,  .  "  & , 

an<l  encouraging  inanu-  bajCCS  country,  Or  Some  Other,  it 
faetures will  be  advant-  wilbe  of  mighty  advantage  to  us; 

anions  o  4/  o  7 

so  will  their  promised  encouraging  of 
all  sorts  of  manufacturers,  and  storing  themselves  with 
Rice  and  Paddy,  which  you  may  order  to  be  done  from 
Mangalore,  within  as  short  a  time  as  in  former  years 
our  ships  have  lain  in  Swally  hole. 


You  do  well  in  desiring  that  the  Souldiers  We  send  you 
,r.  ,  „  .  .  .  .  out  should  be  sober  men,  or  plain, 

lhey  do  well  111  desiring  ,  ^  ’  .  1  1  • 

sober,  honest  soldiers.  honest  L  ountry  men,  which  is  a  thing 
to  be  wished,  but  We  cannot  imagine 
that  you  should  hope  that  We  can  send  you  onely  such, 
or  pick  and  choose,  or  know  here  a  drunken  mutinous 
Knave  from  an  honest  man.  Comonlv  the  worst  of 
.  t  .  .....  .  men  when  they  seek  employments 

but  their  discipline  must  ,  ,  0  1  1 T  «7 . 

make  the  Garrison  sober  SlieW  the  fairest  Outside.  It  IS  not 

our  Choice  of  Souldiers  here,  but 
your  strict  Military  discipline  and  Martiall  law  must  make 
Bombay  a  sober  Garrison  ;  if  it  were  not  for  that,  all 
Armies  in  the  world  would  be  as  intollerably  wicked  as 
Thievs  and  Highwaymen  :  Murders  Rapes,  nor  any  kind 
of  abominations  could  be  prevented. 


What  stock  we  send  you  by  these  ships  We  have  ordered 
The  Company,  stock  to  to  remain  on  board  our  Ships  or  to 
remain  on  board  or  be  landed  at  Bombay,  as  our  General 
landed  at  Bombay  and  Council  shall  direct,  But  we  would 

in  no  case  have  it  landed  at  Suratt  or  Swally,  untill  you 
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in  noe  case  at  Suratt 
Swally  till  Bengali 
quiet 


hear  how  our  affairs  will  stand  in 
Bengali,  but  Our  Generali  and  Coun- 
cill  at  Suratt  by  any  of  our  small 
Frigotts  or  Sloops  may  send  by  degrees  for  whatever  goods 
or  money  he  hath  occasion  to  make  present  Sale  or 
payment  of. 


We  have  thought  it  expedient,  according  to  the  practice 
Secrett  Comittec  appoint-  of  all  wise  governments  in  the  world 
ed.  to  constitute  a  Committee  of  Secrecy 

consisting  of  our  Govern  our  Sir  Joseph  Ashe,  Our  Deputy 
Govcrnour  Sir  Josia  Child,  Sir  Ben  :  Bathurst,  Sir  Jeremy 
Sambrooke  and  Mr.  Joseph  Ilerne,  whose  orders  or  any 
3  of  them,  you  are  to  observe  as  if  they  were  subscribed  by 
the  Govern  our  and  the  Major  part  of  the  Committee. 


The  excuses  in  the  Bombay  Dyary  for  pardoning  the 
The  excuses  for  pardoning  Traitor  Clarke  that  was  condemned, 

Clark  the  Traytor  and  ■,  ,i  _ 

him  convicted  of  murder  £111(1  another  J)C1  SOll  thflt  W£IS  C  Oil- 

vieted  of  a  murther,  arc  very  frivolous.  Such  kind  of 
arc  pittifuii  .  nitty  is  the  greatest  cruelty  in  the 

tTS;  “  world  to  mankind,  and  often  causes  the 
ciition  on  i  or  2  Tray-  death  of  scores  of  men,  wliich  might 
tors'  have  been  prevented  if  timely  exe¬ 

cution  of  one  or  two  traitorous  persons  be  inflicted,  and 
rebellion  thereby  prevented,  which  long  experience  hath 
taught  the  world  (and  may  you  in  time)  in  no  other  wayes 
to  be  done. 


What  you  have  done  with  Walter  House  that  wrote 
if  House  be  not  punished  traitorously  to  one  of  the  Gruard  at 
they  may  thank  them-  suratt,  doth  not  appear  by  your 

such  Villains.  Dyary,  but  if  you  have  not  punished 

him  according  to  Martiall  law.  You  may  thank  only  your 
selves  if  your  throats  should  happen  to  be  eutt  at  one  tyme 
or  other  by  such  ass  [assjinating  Villains. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Our  Souldicrs  here  and  now  going  are  agreed  with  to 
The  Zemphim  to  be  rated  accept  our  pay  at  Bombay  according 
as  before  the  Rebellion  to  the  rate  the  Zeraphin  was  at  before 

the  Rebellion. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  your  inadvertency  in  using 
*  .  J  .  that  soft  word  Revolution  in  your 

Thc7iiing  RcbemonC"  Re"  own  letters,  which  is  not  English  for 
volution.  traiterous  Rebellion,24  tho’  Thornburn 
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first  christned  it  by  that  name,  whom  you  ought  to  scorn 
to  imitate  in  any  thing. 


* 


* 


* 


* 


We  do  likewise  cnjoyn  yon  for  the  future  to  sell  none 
To  sell  no  goods  at  Uom-  of  our  goods  at  Bombay  for  tyme, 


bay  for  tyme  but  ready 
money  or  truck 


but  all  for  ready  money  or  in  truck 
for  goods  proper  for  Europe,  except 
where  you  have  a  morall  Certainty  that  your  payment 
wilbe  infallible. 


By  all  means  gelt  Sheroffs  to  Bombay  to  settle  Our 
Mint  there,  which  renders  us  a  eonsi- 
To  settle  the  Mint  at  derable  profitt  at  Fort  St.  George. 

jv>se  Kndeavour  a  i*hir-  by  coyiung  money  lor  others  at  \  per 
mand  from  the  Moduli  Mill  aswel  as  by  coyning  the  Com- 
panys  own  money,  wherefore  m- 
deavour,  if  you  can,  to  obtain  a  Phirmaund  from  the 
Mogull,  and  if  you  cannot  from  him,  from  Sombajee  Rajah, 
that  our  money  coyned  in  Bombay  shall  pass  in  his 
Country. 

We  intend  not  hereafter  to  send  you  any  Officer  above 
No  more  oitiecrs  to  be  sent  the  degree  of  a  Sargcant,  except 
above  Sargeants  degree,  Lievtenant  Finch  and  his  Ensign, 

Hilton  Mr.  John  Hilton  that  now  go,  which 

Hilton  is  entertained  to  be  Ensign  at  the  usuall  pay,  and 
over  and  above  to  have  20  s.  per  mensem,  as  Adjutant  or 
Major  of  the  Regiment,  the  duty  of  that  place  being  to 
exercise  all  the  Companies  as  often  as  he  shalbe  required 
thereunto,  or  untill  the  Captains  themselves  can  do  it 
expertly  and  to  see  that  all  your  Companies  be  brought 
and  kept  to  one  and  the  same  manner  of  exercise,  which 
ought  to  be  according  to  the  printed  form  in  present  use 
here,  and  to  place  the  severall  Companies  in  their  due 
Posts,  when  the  Regiment  is  commanded  to  draw  out,  as 
you  may  observe  in  the  printed  Books  We  send  you  of 
Martiall  affairs. 

You  may  do  well  to  lett  your  inferior  Officers  know 

Inform  your  inferior  Offl.  that  We  resolve  to  send  no  more 
eers  for  their  incourage-  Lievtenants  nor  Ensigns  to  Bombay, 
"lent•  that  they  may  be  the  more  encouraged 

to  behave  themselves  dutifully  and  well,  in  hopes  to  be 
preferred  by  you. 
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XI. 

BOMBAY  GENERAL  LETTER 
Sent  pee  Bawdon  Frigot. 


OUR  DEPUTY  GOVERNOUR 

AND  COUNCILL  OF  BOMBAY.  London  28 th  July  1686 


They  are  blamed  for  their 
imperfect  letter  causing 
the  ships  stay  and  neg¬ 
lecting  the  2  Smiths 
accompts. 


Wee  received  your  short  imperfect  Letter  by  the 
Williamson  without  any  Accounts, 
which  we  did  expect  you  should  have 
got  ready  for  the  arrivall  of  any 
homeward  bound  ship,  and  not  expect 
that  our  ships  should  stay  upon 
demorage  there  while  you  perfect  your  Accompts.  Es¬ 
pecially  you  should  have  sent  us  the  Accompts  of  the  two 
Smiths  that  press  for  mony  from  us,  while  we  have  reason 
to  believe  they  are  in  our  debt,  though  we  cannot  give 
them  a  clear  answer  till  you  send  us  their  Accompts,  which 
our  General  writes  us  he  had  desired  you  to  do,  particularly 
for  one  of  the  Smiths. 


We  understand  you  have  an  antient  Statute  booke  at 
Bombay,  but  you  are  under  a  great  mistake  if  you  think 
our  Statute  booke  be  law  in  Bombay,  none  of  our  Statutes 
or  Acts  of  Parliament  extending  further  then  the  King- 
dome  of  England,  the  Dominion  of  Wales  and  the  town  of 
Barwick  upon  Tweed.  Your  law  there  is  what  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  is  pleased  to  constitute  by 
Their  iuw  must  be  such  as  himself ,  or  his  East  India  Company25 
constitute?1'^  Compa,iy  and  such  temporary  by  lawes  as  our 
Generali  and  Councill  shall  find  cause 
to  make  for  the  good  Government  of  the  people  untill  his 
Majesty  or  our  selves  shall  disapprove  thereof.  And  by 
his  present’  Majesty’s  Charter  and  the  last  Charter  of  our 
late  Sovereign,  you  are  to  govern  our  people  there,  being 
subject  to  us  under  his  Majesty  by  the  Law  martiall  and 
the  Civill  law  which  is  only  proper  to  India,  concerning 
which  we  have  formerly  writ  very  largely  to  our  Generali 
and  Councill,  and  have  sent  him  a  book  which  treats  the 
fullest  of  any  we  know  extent  of  the  civill  lawes  now  in 

use,  and  the  custom  of  Merchants, 
a  Booke  of  civil  law  sent,  and  in  divers  bookes  you  have  the 

law  martiall. 
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We  approve  of  Mr.  Vaux  his  continuance  in  the  exercise 
Mr.  vaux  s  continuance  °f  that  Judicature  he  now  manages, 
ami  management  ap-  not  doubting  but  he  will  continue 
n,Vt  !'  to  do  it  sincerely  and  discreetly  ac¬ 

cording  to  common  equity  and  good  conscience,  which  is 
the  generall  rule  of  the  Civill  law,  as  honest  and  wise 
Arbitrators  would  determine  between  man  and  man  in  a 
Summary  way  without  delay  or  charge  to  the  Inhabitants. 

We  know  not  more  to  say  concerning  your  overflown 

ground  at  this  distance.  We  have 

Tim  matter  of  the  over-  left  that  matter  fully  to  our  Generali 
flown  ground  left  to  tlic  ^  J i  , 

Generall  himself.  and  l  ou n cill  to  do  in  it  what  they 

shall  find  expedient  at  our  Generalls 

being  there,  and  we  hope  since  our  charge  is,  and  has  been, 

so  great  in  securing  that  important  Island,  you  will  invent 

means  to  raise  such  a  revenue  upon  it  as  may  in  some  time 

recompenee  at  least  part  of  that  great  charge  We  have  been 

at  to  secure  it. 

We  remaine 

Your  loving  Friends 

JOHN  CHILD  Govr. 

BENJA.  BATHURT  Deputy 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

XII. 

CAPTAIN  CLIFTON  AND  LIEUTT. 

NANGLE’S  COMMISSION. 

THE  GOVERNOUR  AND  COMPANY  OF 
MERCHANTS  OF  LONDON  TRADING 
INTO  THE  EAST  INDIES 


TO  CAPTAIN  RICHARD  CLIFTON 

BY  VERTUE  of  the  Power  and  Authority  granted  to 
.  Us  by  severall  Charters  under  the  Great  Seal  of  England 
Captain  Clifton’s  com-  from  the  late  King  Charles ithe  Second 
mission  for  a  foot  com-  of  blessed  memory,  and  from  the 
pany  at  Bombay.  Kings  most  excellent  Majesty  that 

now  is,  Wee  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  You  to  be 
Captain  of  a  foot  Company  of  English  Souldiers  to  serve 
us  on  our  Island  of  Bombay  in  the  East  Indies,  which 
Company  take  their  passage  on  the  ship  Caesar,  and  on 
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their  arrival  arc  to  be  the  Youngest  Company  of  English 
foot  Soldiers  on  that  Island.  These  are  therefore  to 
will  and  require  You  to  take  upon  You  the  charge  and 
Command  of  the  said  foot  Company,  and  at  your  arrivall 
at  Bombay  you  are  to  follow  all  such  Orders  and  Commands 
from  time  to  time  as  you  shall  receive  from  us,  or  from  our 
Generali  of  India,  or  in  his  absence  from  our  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Bombay,  or  any  other  Your  Superior  Officers, 
And  we  do  hereby  require  and  command  all  your  Inferiour 
Officers  and  Soldiers  to  yield  you  as  their  Captain  due  obe¬ 
dience  accordingly. 

In  WITNESS  whereof  We  have  caused  our  Common 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affix’d  the  Twentieth  day  of  August 
Anno  Domini  1686  and  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  James  the  2d  by  the  Grace  of  God 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith  etc. 

WEE  THE  GOVERNOUll  AND  COMPANY  of, 
Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East  Indies  by 
Arthur  Nannie's  commis-  vcrtuc  of  Power  and  Authority  grant- 
sion  for  Lieutenant  of  a  ed  to  Us  by  the  Kings  most  excellent 
foot  company.  Majesty  that  now  is,  by  severall 

Roy  all  Charters  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Engl  and  Do  hereby 
constitute  and  appoint  You  Arthur  Nangle,  to  be  Lieute¬ 
nant  of  a  Company  of  English  Foot  Soldiers,  which  take 
their  passage  on  the  Caesar  and  are  to  serve  us  on  our 
Island  of  Bombay,  and  whereof  Captain  Richard  Clifton 
is  Captain,  These  are  therefore  to  authorize  you  to  take 
upon  you  the  charge  of  the  said  Company  as  Lieutenant 
and  to  follow  all  such  Orders  and  Commands  from  time 
to  time  as  you  shall  receive  from  Us,  or  from  our  Generali 
of  India  for  the  time  being,  or  from  our  Deputy  Governour 
of  Bombay,  or  from  your  Captain,  or  any  other  Your 
Superior  Officers,  And  We  do  hereby  require  and  com¬ 
mand  all  your  Inferior  Officers  and  Souldiers  to  yield 
You  as  their  Lieutenant  due  obedience  accordingly. 

IN  WITNESS  whereof  We  have  caus’d  our  common 
Seal  to  be  hereunto  affix’d  the  twentieth  day  of  August 
Anno  Dominio  1686,  and  in  the  second  Year  of  the  Reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord  James  the  2d  by  the  Grace  of  God 
King  of  England,  Scotland,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  etc. 

The  like  Commission  was  granted  unto  Elisha  Bassett 
to  be  Ensign  of  the  said  Foot  Company. 
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XIII. 

Extract  of  a  General  Letter  to  Surat  dated  London  the  1 5th 

October  1 686. 

We  long  to  hear  of  our  Generali’s  safe  removall  to 
Bombay,  That  the  chief  persons  in 
we  long  to  hear  of  our  our  jmplovment,  The  best  of  our 

Bombay  The  reason  instate,  our  Strength  and  our  Irea- 
sure  may  abide  upon  our  own  Land, 
under  the  Protection  our  own  Lawes  and  our  Guns,  and 
that  our  own  Subjects  under  his  M,ajestv  may  be  enriched 
by  the  ingress  and  regress  of  our  lientoing.  Till  we  can 
arrive  at  this,  our  Station  is  but  phargrious,  and  we  build 
but  with  untempered  Morter,  in  comparison  to  those  wise 
master  builders,  the  Dutch,  who  are  the  mirrour  of  the 
East.  India  Policy  and  the  only  pattern  to  be  imitated  by 
any  that  would  lay  secure  foundations  for  a  lasting  East 
India  Trade.  We  know  what  difficulties  do  oeeurr  to  your 
effecting  this  good  and  national  1  worke.  But  this  is  the 
time  to  break  thro’  them  all,  while  we  have  such  a  Stock 
of  Goods  upon  our  hands  and  such  a  strength  of  shipping 
and  men  in  India. 

Above  all  things,  you  ought  to  consider  that  if  we  should 

Bombay  the  only  place  to  h;iV(-  India  there  is  no 

repair  to  etc.,  in  time  place  but  Bombay  wherein  we  can 
ol  war‘  securely  repair  and  refitt  our  Ships, 

and  therefore  you  will  do  very  well  to  be  mindfull  in  time 
to  make  those  Conveniences  for  that  purpose  which  we 
wrote  you  of  formerly. 


XIV. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Court  of  Committees  to  “  our 
General  and  Council  of  India'1',  dated  3  February  1686/7. 

Para.  3  We  shalbe  heartily  glad  that  all  your  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  Mogol  may  be  amicably  composed,  but  we 
are  positively  resolved  never  to  be  enslaved  by  the  Moors 
Governors  hereafter,  nor  to  be  satisfyed  with  less,  or 
meaner  priviledges  than  our  Ancestors  enjoyed,  or  that 
any  other  European  Nation  doth  now  enjoy  in  India,  for 
the  redintegration  [sic]  anti  Security  of  which  priviledges 
We  have  been  preparing  these  4  or  5  years,  by  filling  our 
Warehouses  with  all  sorts  of  East  India  Goods,  to  our 
infinite  Cost  and  charge  of  Warehouseroome,  Watchmen, 
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and  intrest  of  our  Stock,  well  knowing  our  inability  to 
stand  upon  our  rights  in  India  with  empty  Warehouses  at 
home  ;  and  now,  if  we  should  tamely  submit  to  dishonour¬ 
able  termes,  our  great  store  of  goods  would  be  but  as  a 
dear  bought  prize  in  the  hands  of  fools  that  know  not  how 
to  make  use  of  it.  Now  is  our  time  or  never  to  settle  our 
head  Factory  upon  our  own  land  at  Bombay,  the  best 
Port  and  most  valuable  of  any  in  all  the  East  Indies,  if 
we  had  the  political  Science  and  Martiall  prudence  which 
the  Dutch  to  their  great  honour  exercise  in  all  the  Indies, 
which  we  have  often  recommended  to  your  imitation  in  all 
respects,  except  their  inhumane  Crueltys  and  injustice, 
which  we  abhor. 

4.  This  being  our  case  and  our  resolution  with  Gods 
Assistance,  We  do  require  you  (all  excuses  set  apart), 
to  load  all  our  Europe  homeward  bound  ships  at  and  from 
Bombay,  and  none  of  them  from  Swally  Marine,  altho’ 
to  sweeten  the  Natives  upon  the  Maine,  You  may  assure 
them  our  trade  with  them  shalbe  never  the  less,  but  that 
treating  as  civilly,  and  as  the  Dutch  and  Danes  arc  treated, 
we  will  continue  a  Factory  at  Surrat  and  a  Factory  at 
Swally,  and  carry  our  goods  from  thence  in  small  Vessells, 
to  be  put  on  board  our  great  ships  in  Bombay  road,  where 
our  great  ships  hereafter  shall  alwayes  ride,  whatever  in- 
convcniencyes  we  may  meet  with  in  this  change  of  our 
affaires  at  first. 

5.  We  shall  not  hereafter  build  any  Sloopcs  here  to 
send  to  you,  being  well  informed  that  von  can  build  better 
there,  if  you  have  occasion  for  them,  and  of  a  wood  which 
the  worme  will  not  touch,  so  that  what  need  you  have  of 
such  small  Vessells  may  be  supplied  in  the  Country,  and 
we  shall  send  you  Cordage  etc.,  from  hence. 

6.  We  hope  this  carrying  all  our  trade  and  keeping 
all  our  ships  constantly  at  Bombay  will  enable  you  in  a 
'little  time  to  make  the  revenue  of  that  Island  5  times  what 
it  is  at  present,  in  imitation  of  the  Dutch  wisdom  in  that 
respect,  which  has  been  the  support  of  all  their  Warrs 
and  the  cause  of  all  their  Sovereign  Dominion  in  India, 
of  which  wisdome  of  the  Dutch  we  shall  give  you  fresh 
instances  as  we  meet  with  them,  the  greatest  whereof  is, 
that  now  they  make,  as  we  arc  credibly  informed,  140,000 
li.  per  annum  of  Batavia  upon  the  foot  of  the  account  of 
the  revenue  of  that  place,  all  the  Charges  of  the  Garrison, 
etc.,  deducted  ;  and  at  the  Cape  they  have  so  far  improved 
in  planting  Vineyards  and  Orchards  and  setting  up  of 
Stills,  that  good  Rhenish  wine  is  sold  by  the  Planters  to 
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the  Company  at  2  pieces  of  8/8  per  quarter  Cask,  and 
Brandy  and  Sydcr  at  proportionable  low  rates.  But  no 
Planter  must  sell  any  Liquor  to  any,  but  to  the  Company 
only,  and  the  Taverns  that  are  allowed  at  the  Cape  must, 
and  doe,  each  of  them  pay  the  Company  2400  Guilders 
per  Annum  for  their  Lyeences  to  keep  publique  houses ; 
and  its  death  for  any  to  sell  Liquors  without  a  Lycence, 
or  to  goe  aboard  any  Ship  in  the  road  without  Lycence  of 
the  Governour.  Its  possible  you  wil  not  think  it  prudence 
to  set  our  Lycence  at  such  a  high  rate  presently,  but  you 
may  reasonably  double  or  treble  your  former  rates,  and 
allow  the  Retailers  of  Liquors  to  sell  their  Liquors  at  pro¬ 
portionable  dearer  Rates  then  they  did  formerly.  We 
can  give  you  no  exact  rule  in  this,  but  leave  it  to  your  dis¬ 
cretion  to  advance  our  revenue  by  degrees  and  to  make 
such  By-Laws  for  the  good  Government  of  the  place  and 
encrease  of  the  revenue  as  you  shall  find  necessary,  giving 
us  from  time  to  time  an  account  of  what  By-Lawes  and 
Orders  you  make,  which  we  hereby  declare  shal  be  binding 
to  all  the  Kings  Subjects  in  that  Island  until  they  shall  be 
contradicted  by  his  Majesty  or  our  selves,  whom  he  has 
intrusted  with  the  exercise  of  Sovereign  Power  in  all  his 
Majesty’s  Dominions  beyound  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  we  do  enjoyne  you,  according  to  his  Majestys  last 
Charter  to  governe  the  Soldiers  and  people  of  that  Island, 
as  well  English  as  others,  by  Martial  Law,  and  that  Juris¬ 
diction  lately  established  of  the  Admiralty  for  trying 
Controversies  between  Party  and  Party  in  a  summary 
way,  and  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Civill  Law,  which 
only  is  proper  for  India,  The  Common  Law  of  England 
being  peculiar  to  this  Kingdome  and  not  adopted  in  any 
kind  of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  nature  of  those 
people,  as  we  have  formerly  writt  you,  and  have  found  by 
long  and  wofull  experience. 

XV. 

Extract *•  of  a  General  Letter  to  Bombay  dated  13 th  May  1687. 


voi  8°°k’  Para.  3.  Bombay  We  hope  you  have  now  put  into  a 
29°8-3()iPP’  Posture  of  defence,  and  do  keep  the  Souldiers  to  strict 
duty  and  under  exact  military  discipline,  without  which 
Souldiers  in  arms  arc  but  a  rude  rabble  of  disorderly  men. 


4.  And  now  We  have  been  at  such  vast  charge  £o 


Create  a  Revenue  to  sup¬ 
port  the  great  charge. 


put  that  Island  into  a  Posture  of 
Defence,  and  sent  you  ships  and 
sloope  of  warr  to  defend  it  and  our 
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trade  on  the  Coast  of  Mallabar,  it  is  our  Concern  and  yours 
for  us  to  create  such  a  Revenue  upon  that  Island  as  may 
in  some  measure  support  our  constant  great  charge. 
In  order  whereunto,  We  do  hereby  establish  and  appoint 
as  a  law  of  that  Island  that  for  the  future,  from  and  after 
the  arrival  of  these  letters,  all  the  English  ships  that  sail 
as  English,  or  upon  the  English  Priviledges  or  protection 
in  India  (except  such  free  ships  as  are  permitted  by  Us  to 
sail  from  England)  shall  every  voyage  take  passes  from 

our  General  and  Council,  or  from 
ah  English  ships  etc.,  some  of  our  Presidents,  Agents  and 
have  passes  Councils,  for  which  Passes  each  voyage 

they  shall  pay  into  our  respective 
Cashes,  at  the  Ports  where  they  take  such  Passes,  half  a 

Dollar  or  one  Rupee  per  tonn,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  burdhen  of  each  ship,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  their  passes, 
protection  and  permission  to  trade  in  India  upon  our 
Priviledges,  excepting  such  ships  and  Vessells  only  as  shall 
be  laden  with  timber  or  provisions  for  the  use  of  our  Island 
of  Bombay,  or  some  of  our  Colony es  or  Garisons  in  India, 
excepting  likewise  all  such  free  ships  as  aforesaid  that  have 
been  or  shall  be  permitted  by  Us  to  sail  from  England  as 
free  ships  according  to  their  respective  Charterpartyes. 


and  to  pay  l  Dollar  per 
ton. 


5.  Wc  do  further  constitute  and  appoint  that  all 
All  ships  sailing  without  such  English  ships  as  shall  sail  in 
to  be  seized  by  our  India  without  such  passes  from  Us,  or 
Ships-  from  our  General  and  Council,  or  some 

of  our  Presidents  or  Agents  and  their  respective  Coun¬ 
cils,  shall  be  seiz’d  upon  by  any  ships  in  our  service,  and 
brought  up  to  Bombay  or  some  other  of  our  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  and  proceeded  against  as  Interlopers,  and  as 
such  adjudged  and  confiscated,  one  half  to  the  use  of  his 
Majesty  and  the  other  half  to  the  Company. 


6.  All  Native  Ships,  Junks,  or  other  Vessells,  belong- 
,  „  ..  „ .  ins  to  the  subjects  of  any  Prince,  at 

etc.,  shall  pay  for  passes  their  request,  shall  have  passes  as 
formerly,  but  for  the  future  shall  pay 
for  them  into  the  Companys  Cash  (besides  the  common  fee 
to  the  Companys  Secretary  at  Bombay)  the  same  rate  for 
tjieir  respective  passes  as  they  formerly  or  lately  paid  to 
the  Portugeez  when  they  were  Owners  and  Proprietors 
of  the  Island  of  Bombay. 
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7.  And  We  do  again  enjoyn  you  to  receive  from  all 
Ail  Goods  imported  to  Persons  whatsoever  and  for  all  Goods 

Bombay  to  pay  5  per  whatsoever  that  shall  be  imported 
ecnt.  custom.  into  our  Island  of  Bombay  the  Custom 

lately  establish’s  of  5  per  cent.,  as  well  upon  liquors 
and  provisions  as  upon  all  other  Commodities  whatsoever. 

8.  If  you  should  foresee  any  breach  with  the  Mogull, 
make  all  the  possible  provision  you  can  beforehand  of 
Indigo  of  all  sorts,  not  only  because  it  is  a  Commodity 
now  and  like  to  continue  in  great  request,  but  also  because 
it  is  a  Commodity  which  we  cannot  be  supplyed  with  else¬ 
where  in  ease  of  a  rupture  with  the  Mogull,  except  you  can 
be  supply’d  with  the  aid  of  your  Banians  to  have  it  con¬ 
veyed  overland  from  Agra  or  Dely  to  Fort  St.  George. 

*  *  *  * 


10.  We  can  apprehend  no  fattal  inconvenience  that 

Noe  fatal  inconvenience  <‘an  arise  to  OUr  Afl'airS  by  reason  of 
is  apprehended  by  this  the  laws  We  ha ve  now  made  coneern- 
law  lor  passes  ing  Passes,  for  every  wise  Act  that  is 

done,  if  it  be  new,  seems  strange  at  first,  and  perhaps  may 
cross  the  Particular  Interests  of  some  private  persons,  but 
the  Publick  Interest  of  this  Kingdom  and  the  Companies 
is  abstractedly  to  be  consider’d  and  must  be  asserted  by 
Us  to  whom  his  Majesty  hath  committed  the  Conduct  of 
his  Sovereign  power  in  India. 


11.  Notwithstanding  which,  considering  you  may 
be  under  a  necessity  of  preserving  a  strict  amity  with 
Sombajee  Rajah,  We  leave  it  to  our  General  to  qualify 
any  of  these  lawes,  with  respect  to  his  subjects,  or  the 
Mogulls,  in  case  you  should  come  to  such  an  Accord  with 
him  as  to  obtain  priviledges  in  his  Country  of  more  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Us  then  We  can  expect  from  his  Subjects  by 
these  lawes. 

12.  We  have  writt  very  much  and  very  often  concern¬ 
ing  our  Mint  at  Bombay,  especially  of  coyning  Rupees, 
and  think  it  very  strange  that  since  our  Mint  is  so  profit¬ 
able  to  Us  at  Fort  St.  George,  our  Deputy  Governor  and 
Council  cannot,  put  it  in  such  an  Order  at  Bombay  that  it 
may  be  equally  advantagious  for  Us  there,  which  certainly 
is  not  impossible,  especially  if  you  can  obtain  a  Phir- 
maund  from  the  Mogull  that  our  Rupees  coyn’d  at  Bombay 
being  of  equall  weight  and  fineness  with  the  rupees  coyn’d 
at  Suratt,  shall  pass  current  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions 
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at  least  for  all  Commodities  bought  in  his  Country  for  the 
Companyes  Use. 

13.  And  as  to  this  matter  of  the  Mint,  We  desire  that 
,  ,  it  may  not  be  putt  off,  for  stamps, 

the  Mint  immediately.  tooleS  or  Engines  to  be  WHtt  for  1X01X1 
hence,  But  that  they  do  immediately 
sett  about  it  with  the  Country  Sheroffs,  and  with  the  same 
Instruments  as  the  Coynage  is  earryed  on  with  in  the 
Mogulls  Country.  Niether  would  We  have  it  putt  off 
any  longer,  upon  a  pretence  that  such  a  Phirmaund  cannot 
be  obtain’d  from  the  Mogull,  because  We  have  a  power  in 
our  last  Charter  from  his  present  Majesty  to  coyn  all  sorts 
of  forreign  Coynes  currant  in  India,  which  power  we  are 
resolved  to  assert  and  maintain  against  all  contradiction, 
so  far  at  least  as  our  own  Dominion  extends,  and  for  the 
future  to  make  it  one  Article  with  any  Princes  We  agree 
with  in  India,  that  our  Coynes  shall  be  currant  in  their 
respective  dominions. 

3  4.  We  confirm  our  former  positive  Orders  that  all 
ships  freighted  by  Us,  and  all  free  ships,  and  other  ships 

and  vessells  that  anchor  in  Bombay 
Former  orders  confirm’d  road  shall  pay  Us  our  constituted 

for  anchorage,  powder  ^  ()f  and  pOWdcr,  and 

that  none  of  our  own  freighted  ships 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  take  in  their  ladings  for  Europe 
in  Swalley  hole,  or  at  any  other  place  than  in  Bombay 
road,  and  that  all  our  ships,  while  they  are  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  sea,  shall  constantly  ride  there,  as  the  Dutch 
ships  doc  in  the  road  of  Batavia  and  Columbo,  from  whence 
we  know  will  raise  not  only  advantage  but  security  to  our 
said  Island  ;  and  therefore  we  will  not  quitt  this  Resolu¬ 
tion  for  any  other  respect  or  consideration  whatsoever, 
hoping  you  have  long  since,  according  to  our  repeated  inti¬ 
mations  to  this  purpose,  made  a  sufficient  provision  of 
goods  of  all  sorts  in  that  place. 

*  *  *  * 


Your  very  loving  Friends 

JOSIA  CHILD  Govr. 

BEN.  BATHURST  Deputy 
Etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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XVI. 

Extracts  of  a  Letter  to  Bombay  dated  6 th  June  1687. 

Sent  Overland  via  Marseilles  and  Legorne 

OUR  GENERALL  AND 
COUNCIL  OF  INDIA 

Wee  shall  be  exceeding  glad  to  hearc  our  good  Generali 
is  well  arrived  at  Bombay  and  shall 
Shall  gladly  hearetimt  our  have  a  very  mean  esteeme  of  any 

to  Bombay.  person  whatsoever  that  doth  not  give 

him  due  obedience  and  respect,  sted- 
fastly  believing  such  refractory  persons  to  his  just  and 
faithfull  proceedings  must  be  ill  minded  in  their  hearts, 
whatsoever  spetious  pretences  they  may  make,  His  fidelity 
being  evident  to  the  very  Enemies  of  the  Company  and  his 
Reputation  to  such  degree  that  no  man  ever  thought  that 
it  would  be  possible  for  him  or  any  other  to  accomplish 
such  great  things  as  he  hath  done  for  us  under  abundance 
of  difficulties  and  disappoyntments,  which  wee  should  be 
unjust  to  our  selves  and  to  him  if  wee  did  not  take  notice  of. 

Wee  would  have  all  our  former  orders  pursued  as  to 
the  strenthening  Bombay  and  making 
Lot  ail  former  orders  be  accomodations  for  building  and  re- 

pursued  for  strentnen-  .  .  p  i  •  m  0  . 

ing  Bombay.  pairing  ol  ships  as  well  as  storemg 

your  selves  and  keeping  alwayes  a 
constant  store  beforehand  of  Timbers  and  plank,  especially 
all  necessary  provisions  for  the  Belly,  for  reasons  wee  have 
formerly  hinted  to  our  Generali. 

*  *  *  * 

Your  dispatching  to  us  soe  many  shipps  and  soe  well 
loaden  is  very  extraordinary  and  obliges  us  to  be  soe  care- 

full  for  your  safety  as  not  to  wish  you 
So  many  ships  dispatcht  to  disarme  your  selves  too  much  of 

extraordinary  But  dis-  shipping  by  hasting  all  your  strength 
arme  not  your  selves  and  our  most  trusty  commanders  to 
tou  much.  USj  which  is  a  matter  wee  durst 

not  write  to  any  but  our  Excellent  Generali,  whome  wee 
dare  trust  in  all  affaires  and  with  greater  liberty  then  ever 
wee  did  to  any  other. 
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Wee  would  not  have  our  Generali  omitt  to  sett  up  his 
Granaderes,  but  to  increase  their  number  to  Forty,  Al- 
wayes  to  attend  his  person  in  a  Guard  Chamber  within 

our  Fort,  when  he  is  there,  and  to 

Increase  our  Generaiis  life  him  wherever  he  goes,  alwayes 

guard  to  40,  alwayes  to  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Shaxton 
attend  his  person.  And  wee  give  our  Generali  leave  to 
make  choice  of  his  own  life  guard 
men  out  of  any  [of]  our  English  Companyes  and  to  allow 
them  one  Rupee  per  moneth  dureingthe  life  of  our  present 
Generali,  more  than  ordinary  English  Centinells  in  our 
foot  Companys. 
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NOTES. 

(1)  Sao  Lourenco  is  a  Portuguese  name  for  Madagascar,  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  separated  from  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa  by 
the  Mozambique  Channel.  It  was  discovered  by  Diego  Diaz  in  1500 
A.D. 

(2)  Mosambique  is  a  town  on  the  East  African  coast,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Portuguese  possession  on  the  east  coast,  of  Africa  was 
called  by  that  name.  It  was  discovered  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498. 

(3)  Marbur.  James  Ley,  third  Earl  of  Marlborough  (101 8-1 005). 
Naval  .Captain.  Towards  the  end  of  1001,  he  was  deputed  by  Charles 
II  to  receive  Bombay  from  the  Portuguese.  On  various  pretexts  the 
Portuguese  refused  to  deliver  up  the  Island,  and  so  he  returned  home, 
leaving  Abraham  Shipman  to  discharge  the  Commission. 

(4)  Elephanta  '  is  a  small  island  near  Bombay.  It  took  its 
name  from  an  elephant  carved  out  of  a  black-stone,  about  seven  feet 
in  height.  It  is  famous  for  its  magnificent  excavated  temple. 

(5)  Car  any i.  Same  as  Karanjah.  It  is  an  island  adjacent  to 
that  of  Bombay  and  was  claimed  by  the  English  by  virtue  of  the 
articles  of  Marriage  treaty  between  Charles  II  and  the  King  of  Portugal. 
Its  strategic  position  between  the*  island  of  Bombay  and  the  Indian 
Coast  added  heat  to  tin*  controversy  between  the  two  nations  for  its 
possession. 

(6)  Salsette.  A  large  island  north  of  Bombay,  now  connected 
with  it  by  a  bridge*.  It  derived  its  name  from  4t  sixty-six  ”  villages 
that  were  situated  there.  It  was  taken  1‘rom  the  Portuguese  by  the 
Marathas  in  1739,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1774. 

(7)  Ba  cairn.  Same  as  Bassein.  Among  the  Marathas  it  is  known 
as  Wasai.  It  was  a  flourishing  port  on  the  Western  coast  of  India 
near  Bombay  during  the  days  of  the  Portuguese  supremacy. 

(8)  Cambaia .  Same  as  Cambay.  It  was  a  large  town  at  the  end 
of  the  Gulf  which  bears  its  name.  Owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  the  rise  of  Surat  and  Bombay,  its  commerce  dwindled  away 
and  it  lost  its  former  importance. 

(9)  Quemado  Islands.  Nothing  is  known  about  them  which  might 
be  considered  noteworthy.  Danvers  says  that  they  are  islands  north 
of  Goa.  (Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  2,  App.  D.) 

(10)  Banians .  “  The  word  adopted  from  Vaniya,  a  man  of  the 
trading  caste,  and  that  comes  from  Sanskrit  Vaniy — a  merchant.  The 
terminal  nasal  may  be  a  Portuguese  addition  (as  in  palanquin)  ” 

(12).  Surrender  of  Bombay  to  the  E.  I.  Co., 

The  cause  of  the  transfer  of  Bombay  to  the  East  India  Company 
is  stated  by  Fryer  to  have  been  the  pomp  and  expenses  maintained 
by  the  English  Governor  of  the  island,  Mr.  Gary.  Another  writer 
has  attributed  it  to  the  desire  of  Charles  II  to  pacify  the  annoyance  of 
the  Company  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Breda.  44  The  true 
motive  probably  was  the  complete  indifference  of  the  King  to  the  value* 
and  influence  of  his  lately  acquired  possessions  ”  (See  *8.  M.  Edwardes  : 
The  Rise  of  Bombay  p.  106).  The  transfer  was  effected  by  the  Royal  # 
Charter  of  March  27th,  1668. 
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(11)  Antonio  de  Mcllo  de  Castro.  lie  was  both  a  Royal  Commissioner 
for  the  delivery  of  the  port  and  island  of  Bombay  to  the  English,  and 
viceroy  of  Portuguese  India.  In  his  former  capacity  he  was  ordered  by 
his  king  to  ask  for  the  credentials  from  the  king  of  England  in  order  to 
know  to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  the  island,  and  in  the  latter  capacity 
he  had  to  consult  the  interests  of  his  own  government  in  India.  He 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  negotiations  between  the  English 
and  the  Portuguese  regarding  the  delivery  of  the  island  to  the  former. 

He  tried  his  best  to  delay  the  cession  of  the  island  by  raising  various 
technical  objections,  and  at  last,  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  he 
handed  over  the  government  to  his  successor  Nunes  da  Cunha.  He  was 
governor  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India  for  “  three  years,  ten 
months,  and  two  days”  :  that  is  from  14th  Dee.  1 062  to  17th  Oct.  1666. 

(Sec  Danvers  :  the  Portuguese  in  India,  Vol.  2  :  Da  Cunha  :  Origin  of 
Bombay ;  Dr.  Khan :  Anglo-Portugucse  Negotiations  relating  to 
Bombay;  Portuguese  Records  (Translations)  Noticias  da  India,  Vol.  1, 

Part  2  pp.  355-65). 

(13)  Anglo-Butch  rivalry  in  India.  England  and  Holland  were  (Doc.  8) 
keen  commercial  rivals.  “  We  arc  lighting”,  said  a  member  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  “  for  the  fairest  mistress  in  the  world  trade  While  the 
English  were  slowly  founding  colonies  in  the  west,  and  trading  centres 

in  the  East,  the  Dutch  were  rapidly  extending  their  sway  over  what 
had  hitherto  been  Portuguese  possessions.  The  Great  Civil  war  in 
England  had  weakened  the  English  Enterprise  so  that  the  Dutch  forged 
ahead  and  became  the  chief  carriers  of  the  European  Comm  erce.  Under 
Cromwell’s  vigorous  rule,  however,  the  English  began  to  recover  their 
position,  and  hence  were  again  brought  into  eonlliet  with  the  Dutch. 

Matters  were  brought  to  a  head  in  1651,  when  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  passed  a  Navigation  Act  declaring  that  all  goods  coming  into 
England  must  lie  carried  in  British  Ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  the  Country 
from  which  the  goods  came.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Dutch  ; 
and  when  the  English  insisted  that  the  Dutch  ships  should  lower  their 
Hag  to  English  men-of-war  in  the  Channel,  collision  between  the  two 
nations  became  inevitable.  Indeed  the1  three  wars  against  Holland 
into  which  England  drifted  during  the  17th  century  (1652-1674),  were 
all  prompted,  more  or  less,  by  commercial  and  colonial  animosities 
The  English  in  India  copied  from  “  the  wise  Dutch”,  their  policy  of  the 
strong  arm,  and  when  the  Dutch  gradually  lost  their  footing  in  India, 
they  stepped  into  their  shoes. 

(14)  Treaty  Marine.  The  rapid  progress  of  the  French  arms  in 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  activities  of  Louis  XIV  alarmed  both 
England  and  Holland,  and  they  entered  into  a  Convention,  known 
as  ‘  Treatie  Marine  ’,  at  the  Hague  “  Court  Minutes  of  the  East  India 
Company  ”  has  the  following  notes  upon  it. 

(1)  “Treaty  marine,  February  7/17,  1668” — A  treaty  by  navi¬ 
gation  and  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General, 
concluded  at  the  Hague.  It  contains  nineteen  articles  and  the  Ratifica¬ 
tion  clause  dated  21st  March,  1068. 

(2)  “  Articles  touching  Navigation  and  Commerce  between 
Charles  II  and  the  States-General  of  the  united  Provinces,  concluded  at 
the  Hague,  Feburary  7/17,  1608.  Both  the  documents  are  identical 
but  quoted  from  two  different  sources.” 

(1)  First  War  1652-54 
Second  War  1665-67 
Third  War  1672-74 
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(15)  Sir  Gervase  Lucas.  Being  disgusted  with  the  administration 
of  Humphrey  Cooke  at  Bombay,  the  Home  Government  sent  Sir  Gervase 
Lucas  to  succeed  him.  He  arrived  in  Bombay  in  November  1666, 
ousted  Cooke  from  the  Governorship  and  cast  him  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  fraud  and  embezzlement.  He  was  a  severe  critic  of  his  pre 
decessor’s  policy,  as  is  revealed  by  his  dispatch  sent  immediately  after 
his  assumption  of  his  oflice  at  Bombay.  (See  Dr.  Khan  :  Anglo- 
Portuguese  Negotiations  relating  to  Bombay  :  Gazetteer  of  the  Bombay 
City  and  Island,  Vol.  II)  Later  in  March  1668,  he  was  authorised  by 
Charles  II  to  deliver  the  Island  of  Bombay  to  the  East  India  Company. 
(I.  O.  Records  Home  Series,  Vol.  42  p.  162). 

(16)  Dispute  concerning  Tannah  and  Karinjah.  The  dispute 
arose  from  the  uncertain  words  of  the  articles  of  the  Marriage  treaty. 
The  English  insisted  that  the  cession  of  “  the  Port  and  Island  of 
Bombay,  in  the  East  Indies  with  all  the  rights,  profits,  territories,  and 
appurtenances  whatsoever  thereunto  belonging  ”  implied  the  surrender 
of  Tannah  and  Karinjah  as  well.  But  the  Portuguese  literally  confined 
it  to  the  island  of  Bombay  only.  The  attitude  of  the  Portuguese 
seems  to  be  legally  sound  since  Bombay  had  been  regarded  by  them 
as  quite  distinct  from  the  two  places  claimed  by  the  English.  (See  Dr. 
Khan:  Anglo- Portuguese  Nego.).  The  dispute  really  had  its  origin  in  the 
fact  that  the  possession  of  Bombay  was  fruitless  without  a  hold  on 
Tanna  and  Karinjah,  since  the  Portuguese  holding  the  last  two  places 
could  effectively  ruin  the  first  by  imposing  heavy  duties  on  all  supplies 
passing  Tanna  and  Karinjah  on  their  way  to  Bombay. 

(17)  Zeraphins.  A  silver  coin  struck  at  Goa,  marked  on  one  side 
with  the  image  of  St.  Sebastian  and  on  the  other  with  3  or  4  arrows  in  a 
sheaf.  In  value  it  was  somewhat  less  than  Is.  6d.  (Hobson- Jobson). 

(18)  Canvar ,  or  Karwar.  a  port  town  on  the  Malabar  Coast 
south  of  Goa. 

(19)  Rajapore.  It  was  a  flourishing  port  on  the  western  seaboard  of 
India,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Bijapore.  It  was  taken  by  Shivaji  in 
1660. 

(20)  Sombajee  Rajah.  Sambhaji,  son  of  Shivaji,  the  King  of 
the  Marathas  (1680-89).  He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Aurangzeb. 

(22)  Topasse  Souldiers.  Various  derivations  have  been  suggested 
for  the  origin  of  the  word  :  e.g.,  from  Top-chi — gunner  or  Toppe-wallah — 
Hat-man.  (See  Hobson- Jobson). 

(28)  Sir  John  Child.  While  Sir  Josia  Child  was  in  authority  in 
Lcadenhall  street,  John  Child  occupied  the  chief  position  among 
the  Company’s  servants  in  India  :  In  1682  he  became  President  of 
Surat,  and  in  1687,  he  was  given  supreme  control,  not  of  western  India, 
only,  but  of  all  the  Company’s  factories  in  the  East,  being  thus  the 
first  to  hold  the  position  of  Governor-General.  It  was  the  patronage  of 
the  former  that  pushed  the  latter  into  such  a  high  place  in  history. 

Yet  inspite  of  the  unquestioned  and  unquestioning  assertions  of  all 
the  historians  from  Bruce  to  Hunter”,  there  is  no  room  for  regarding 
them  as  brothers  :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  even 
remotely  related.*  If  one  patronised  the  other  it  was  due  to  their 
mutual  self-interest.  Josia  needed  a  tool  in  India  and  John  a  patron 
at  home. 


*  See  Ray  and  Strachey  ;  Keigwin’s  rebellion. 
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Sir  John’s  administration  has  been  subjected  to  great  criticism  owing 
to  his  mishandling  of  the  situation  during  Keigwin’s  Rebellion  and 
his  dealings  with  the  Moghul  Emperor  during  the  war  with  Aurangzeb. 

He  died  in  1690. 

(21)  a Differences  in  Bengali”.  For  many  years  there  had  been  frie-  (Doc.  8) 
tion  with  the  local  odieials  over  the  question  of  way-dues  and  customs. 

From  the  beginning  the  English  had  aimed  at  securing  complete  exemp¬ 
tion  from  such  imposts,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  present  of  3,000 
rupees  :  and  in  1656  they  had  obtained  from  Shall  Shuja,  who  was  then 
governing  the  province,  a  grant  freeing  them  from  all  demands  on  this 
score.  The  fratricidal  wars  of  Shall  J chan’s  son’s,  and  especially 
Shah  Shuja’s  flight  and  his  tragic  end  ushered  in  a  period  of  struggle 
for  the  existence  of  the  Company  in  Bengal.  The  Moghul  officers 
did  not  consider  Shah  Shuja’s  grant  as  binding  upon  them,  and  the 
English  were  soon  involved  in  a  bitter  conflict  with  Mir  Jumla  who  was 
appeased  only  when  the  Agent  at  Hugh  offered  an  unqualified  apology 
to  him  and  submitted  to  pay  3000  rupees  annually  for  their  trade  pri¬ 
vileges.  Mir  Jumla  died  on  30th  March  16G3  and  was  succeeded  by 
Shayasta  Khan  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Bengal.  He  confirmed  in  1672 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Company  in  return  for  the  annual  subsidy  exact¬ 
ed  from  them  during  his  predecessor’s  administration. 

The  Court  of  Directors,  however, were  not  satisfied  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  to  a  large  extent  depended  upon  the  attitude  of  the  local 
authorities.  They  found  it  very  expensive  and  troublesome  to  procure 
a  fresh  order  for  trade  concessions  from  every  succeeding  governor. 

They  desired  to  make  their  position  more  secure  by  procuring  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  and  thus  to  settle  the  matter 
for  ever. 

In  this  attempt  they  were  keenly  disappointed.  The  Furman  which 
was  issued  by  Aurangzeb  in  1680  recognised  their  right  to  trade  with 
Bengal  as  with  other  places,  and  defined  the  duties  payable  by  them  to 
the;  Imperial  Exchequer.  It  proclaimed  a,  duty  of  8|  per  cent,  on 
all  their  goods  to  u  be  taken  for  the  future.  And  at  all  other  places 
upon  this  account  let  no  one  molest  them  for  customs,  etc.”  But  there 
arose  great  1  differences  ’  in  interpreting  the  document.  The  English 
read  it  as  given  above,  with  a  full-stop  after  ‘future  ’,  which  meant  that 
the  Emperor  demanded  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  only  at  Surat,  while 
in  all  other  places  he  exempted  them  from  the  usual  duties.  But  the 
Government  officials  read  it  as  if  the  full-stop  was  placed  after  the  words 
“and  at  all  other  places”  and  did  not  allow  any  exemptions.  (See 
Stewart  :  Hist,  of  Bengal,  App.  No.  V). 

(24)  Keigwin's  Rebellion.  Sec  Straehey,  Keigwin’s  Rebellion  (Cla¬ 
rendon  Press,  1916). 

The  military  revolt  of  Capt.  Iveigwin  at  Bombay  in  1G83  was  a 
curious  incident.  In  March  1G81  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  Commandant  of  all  forces  on  the  island,  and  third  member 
of  council  on  a  salary  of  6  shillings  a  day,  without  any  allowance  for 
diet  and  lodging.  This  exiguous  salary  was  the  result  of  a  general 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  retrench  their  military  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  in  1683  Sir  John  Child,  in  pursuance  of  the  Company’s  object, 

|  See  Gazetteer  of  Bombay  City  and  Island,  Vol.  II.  James  Mill :  History  of 
British  India,  Vol.  I. 

t  See  Sir  William  Foster  :  English  Factories,  Appendix  Bruce  :  Annals,  I  pp. 

463  464,  560-61.  Streynsham  Master  :  Diary,  pp.  348-349. 
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ordered  a  further  reduction  by  30  per  cent,  of  all  military  salaries. 
Capt.  Keigwin,  although  really  a  loyal  subject,  was  driven  into  rebellion 
by  this  and  other  tyrannical  acts  of  Sir  John.  The  rebels  declared  that 
‘  we  are  therefore  resolved  not  to  suffer  these  abuses  any  longer,  but 
revolt  to  His  Majesty  taking  all  into  our  possession  for  his  use’. 
Keigwin  held  Bombay  for  a  year,  governing  it  well  and  honestly.  He 
then  surrendered  it  honourably  to  a  King’s  officer.  He  died  in  1690 
bravely  leading  his  men  to  an  attack  on  one  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

(25)  “  Your  law ,  there  is  what  His  Majesty  is  pleased  to  constitute 
by  Himself  or  His  East  India  Company .” 

^Doc.  11)  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Charter  of  1600  A.l).  empowered  the  Company 
to  assemble  and  hold  court  for  the  purpose  making  laws  for  its  govern¬ 
ment,  and  vested  the  direction  of  its  affairs  in  a  Governor  and  twenty-four 
persons  who  were  elected  annually.  The  power  of  legislation  thus 
granted  was  intended  primarily  to  frame  rules  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  among  the  servants  of  the  Company.  In  1609  James  I 
renewed  these  powers  and  the  same  were  granted  again  by  the  Charter 
of  1661.  The  Charter  of  1669,  that  ceded  Bombay  to  the  Company, 
empowered  it  to  make  laws  for  the  island  of  Bombay,  i.e .,  territorial 
legislative  power.  The  same  Charter  made  provision  for  the  administ¬ 
ration  of  justice  in  Bombay  over  all  persons  resident  in  that  island, 
unlike  in  the  other  settlements,  where  jurisdiction  was  only  personal, 
not  territorial.  Two  courts  were  established  in  Bombay: 

(1)  A  court  of  limited  jurisdiction  to  try  suits  up  to  a  certain 
pecuniary  value,  consisting  of  a  European  servant  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  two  Indian  assistants  : 

(2)  A  court  of  unlimited  jurisdiction  i.e.,  a  Supreme  Court 
consisting  of  the  Deputy  Governor  and  Council. 

Under  the  Admiralty  Charter  of  1683  provision  was  made  for 
administering  justice  by  means  of  the  Admiralty  Courts  which  were 
invested  with  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Admiralty  Court  in  England. 
The  chief  function  of  the  Admiralty  Court  was  to  deal  with  1  Interloper’ 
cases.  Justice  was  to  be  done  according  to  the  law  ‘  what  His  Majesty 
is  pleased  to  constitute  by  himself  or  His  East  India  Company’,  and 
such  bye-laws  as  ‘  our  General  and  Council  shall  find  cause  to  make  for 
the  good  Government  of  the  people’  subject  to  the  confirmation  by  the 
King  of  the  Company,  (See  I.  0.  Letter  Book,  Yol.  8,  p.  168). 


Shafaat  Ahmad  Khan. 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  HOME  AND  LIEE  IN  PERSIA 

{Three  lectures  delivered  in  November  1  929  at  the  Nagpur 

University). 

One  of  the  ways  to  understand  the  life  of  a  people  is  to 
study  the  external  surroundings  in  which  that  life  is 
passed  :  the  general  outline  of  a  city  and  of  a  village  and 
the  details  of  the  plan  on  which  they  are  built ;  the  out¬ 
ward  and  the  inward  appearance  of  a  house  ;  the  clothes 
the  people  wear  and  the  food  they  cat ;  the  arts  and  crafts 
in  which  the  people  are  proficient,  ;  the  recreations  to 
which  they  are  mostly  addicted ;  the  vices  with  which  they 
are  afflicted,  and  the  virtues  that  are  practised  in  the 
country. 

If  we  apply  that  method  to  Persia,  we  shall  find  in 
the  first  instance  that,  whilst  both  in  Europe  and  in  India 
the  words  “  city  ”  and  “  village  ”  convey  to  us  a  certain 
clear  and  definite  meaning,  no  real  distinction  can  be 
drawn  in  Persia  between  these  two  kinds  of  human  settle¬ 
ments  :  as  regards  their  outward  appearance,  a  Persian 
city  differs  from  a  village  chiefly  by  its  size  and  the  greater 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Otherwise,  most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  a  city  are  made  of  the  same  materials  (raw  bricks 
and  mud)  and  differ  merely  in  size  from  the  houses  of  a 
village. 

On  approaching  a  city  in  Persia  one  is  astonished  to 
discover  that  the  city  remains  to  all  purposes  invisible  up 
to  the  very  moment  one  passes  through  its  gates.  Only 
on  an  evening  one  can  guess  at  the  presence  of  a  city  in  the 
distance  by  a  great  cloud  of  dust  floating  in  the  air  above 
an  inhabited  place.  There  are,  however,  also  some  other 
signs  that  show  to  an  accustomed  eye  the  nearness  of  a  city  ; 
beautiful  gardens  mostly  surround  a  city  in  Persia  on  all 
Sides  for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  On  the  whole, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  a  city  cannot  be  seen  from  afar 
(unless  from  the  top  of  a  hill,  if  lying  in  a  valley,  or  from 
the  plain,  if  built  on  the  slope  of  a  mountain),  because  the 
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houses  in  Persia  are  mostly  one-storied,  seldom  two- 
storied  buildings,  constructed  of  materials  of  the  same 
colour  and  composition  as  the  earth  of  the  surrounding 
desert. 

Leaving  alone  the  little  investigated  question  of  the 
plan  on  which  cities  may  have  been  built  in  pre-Islamic 
times,  a  few  words  may  be  said  regarding  the  general 
appearance  of  a  Persian  city,  as  preserved  in  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  Arab  geographers.  They  tell  us  that  a  city 
was  generally  surrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  inside  of  and 
next  to  which  was  the  part  of  the  city  known  as  rabad, 
i.e.  “  suburb”,  which  was  further  divided  from  the  city 
proper  ( shdhristan )  by  an  inner  concentric  wall,  whilst  a 
third  wall  enclosed  the  citadel,  known  to  the  Arab  geogra¬ 
phers  under  the  name  of  quhandiz  (probably  the  arabicized 
Persian  kuhan-diz,  i.e.  “  the  old  fort  ”),  which  formed  the 
heart  of  the  city.  In  our  days  the  citadel,  or  its  remnants, 
is  called  in  Persia  arg.  As  commerce  and  industry  prog¬ 
ressed,  life  became  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the 
rabad,  which  little  by  little  became  merged  in  the  shahris- 
tan,  the  latter  losing  at  the  same  time  its  exclusiveness. 
The  number  of  gates  leading  into  the  shahristan  was 
mostly  four,  whereas  the  rabad  had  never  less  than  six, 
sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  gates.  Up  to  our  days  we 
find  in  Persian  cities,  even  in  those  of  a  comparatively 
recent  origin,  some  vague  traces  of  the  above  described 
plan.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Tehran  there  still  exists  a 
“  Citadel  Place  ”  ( Maydav-i  Arg),  the  very  name  of  which 
points  to  the  former  presence  of  a  real  citadel  or  fort  in  that 
particular  spot,  and  the  gates  which  lead  into  the  Maydan 
in  question,  remind  us  of  its  former  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  city.  Thus  in  Tehran,  a  comparatively  new  city ; 
older  cities,  however,  have  often  ruins  of  an  old  citadel  in 
the  very  middle  of  the  city.  As  regards  the  rabad  and  the 
shahristan,  they  have  merged  into  each  other  so  early  and 
so  thoroughly  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  in  our 
days  to  establish  even  approximately  the  correct  place  of 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two. 

The  streets  in  a  Persian  city  are,  generally  speaking, 
extremely  narrow,  which,  however,  ought  to  be  considered 
as  normal  in  a  country  where  most  of  the  locomotion  is 
done  on  horseback,  or  on  donkeys  and  mules,  and  wheye 
transport  is  effected  by  means  of  beasts  of  burden.  A 
greater  resemblance  with  streets  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
can  be  found  in  the  so-called  khiyaban  or  “  avenues”, 
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which  exist  in  most  of  the  greater  cities  of  Persia ;  thus, 
at  Meshhed  the  khiyaban  crosses  the  whole  city  in  the 
NW.-SE.  direction.  In  Isfahan  a  similar  avenue  passes 
from  the  centre  of  the  city  to  the  South.  Tehran  alone 
has  several  khiyabans,  which  is  due  to  a  complete  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  city  by  Nasiru’ddin  Shah.  The  principal 
avenues  of  Tehran  are  :  Khiyaban-i  ‘ Ala’u-d-Dowla  and 
Khiyaban-i  Lalazar,  starting  from  the  “  Artillery  Grounds  ” 
(Maydan-i  Tupkhana)  and  going  due  North  ;  the  “  Electric 
Lamp  Avenue  ”  (Khiyaban-i  Chiragh-Barq,  formerly  call¬ 
ed  Khiyaban-i  Chiragh-Gaz—  “  the  Gas-Lamp  Avenue  ”) 
leads  to  the  East,  and  the  two  parallel  avenues  Nasiriyya 
and  Almasiyya,  running  southwards,  connect  the  above- 
mentioned  “  Artillery  Grounds  ”  with  the  Imperial  palaces. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  a  Persian  street  is  its  run¬ 
ning  water  flowing  either  on  both  sides  of  the  street  in 
shallow  ditches,  as  in  Tehran,  or  in  one  such  ditch  in  the 
middle  of  the  street,  as  on  the  khiyaban  of  Meshhed. 
These  ditches  of  running  water  arc  of  the  greatest  import¬ 
ance  for  the  population  :  clothes  are  washed  therein, 
horses  scrubbed,  ritual  ablutions  are  performed  on  their 
brink,  water-carriers  (saqqa)  fill  here  their  large  skin-bags 
(mashk),  in  which  they  supply  drinking  water  to  houses  ; 
from  here  water  is  taken  for  watering  the  street  in  the 
hot  season  by  means  of  a  leather  bucket,  and  so  forth. 
And  in  general,  there  is  hardly  a  country  in  the  world, 
where  water  is  used  so  economically  and  at  the  same  time 
so  fully  as  in  Persia;  that  rare  ability  of  using  the  available 
supply  of  water  to  its  full  is  a  logical  outcome  of  the 
scarcity  of  water  in  the  country,  owing  to  which  Persians 
have  reached  the  most  remarkable  results,  as  far  as  the 
distribution  of  water  is  concerned,  without  wasting  a 
single  drop  of  the  precious  liquid.  A  most  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  is  cited  by  E.  G.  Browne  in  his  Year 
amongst  the  Persians  (p.  185),  witnessed  by  him  south 
of  Kashan,  where  he  saw  “  a  number  of  dams  constructed 
so  as  to  divert  the  water  from  its  channel  and  make  it 
flow  over  portions  of  the  bank,  whence  it  returned  charged 
with  mud”,  which  “  was  done  to  prevent  the  water  evapora¬ 
ting,  as  muddy  water  evaporates  less  readily  than  that 
which  is  clear”. 

Another  example  of  such  judicious  utilization  of  water 
.has  been  often  observed  by  myself  on  the  causeway 
connecting  Tehran  with  its  summer-resort  Shimran  (or 
Shamiran),  which  is  watered  in  summer  by  means  of 
similarly  diverting  the  water  of  the  two  ditches  on  the 
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causeway  itself  for  half  an  hour  by  which  time  practically 
the  whole  of  its  length  (about  10  miles  or  so)  is  watered. 

Generally  speaking,  water  is  brought  into  cities  in 
two  different  manners  :  either  the  water  of  mountain- 
streams  is  diverted  into  shallow  and  narrow  open  ditches 
as  those  just  described,  or  else  more  complicated  sub¬ 
terranean  aqueducts  are  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
known  under  the  Arabic  name  of  qanat  in  Persia  proper, 
and  the  Persian  term  of  kariz  in  Turkestan  and  in  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  Iranian  tableland.  The  structure  of 
a  qanat ,  which  consists  of  a  row  of  vertical  wells  sunk  at 
regular  intervals  and  further  connected  by  horizontal 
passages,  has  been  described  many  times  ( cf .  for  instance 
Browne,  A  Year  amongst  the  Persians,  116,  note; 
Ivanow,  Persian  as  spoken  in  Birjand  Jasb.,  XXIV, 
1928,  240,  note,  etc.),  so  that  only  a  few  words  are  needed 
in  this  place  on  that  subject.  These  subterranean  aque¬ 
ducts,  both  in  their  vertical  and  in  their  horizontal  parts 
are  lined  with  tiles.  The  diameter  of  the  vertical  shafts  is 
about  three  yards,  and  of  the  horizontal  ones  somewhat 
less.  The  water  comes  either  from  some  mountain  spring, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  above  described  open  ditches,  or  else 
is  derived  from  some  underground  spring  detected  by  a 
mvqanni-bashi,  a  person  who  has  specialized  in  discovering 
underground  water.  The  construction  of  such  aqueducts 
is  very  expensive,  and  it  is  therefore  only  natural  that  the 
persons  who  are  willing  to  lay  out  a  great  sum  for  the 
purpose  should  be  considered  owners  of  the  water  thus 
provided,  which  is  sold  by  them  to  the  consumers.  It 
sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  supply  of  water 
yielded  by  the  source  some  fifteen  miles  or  more  away  from 
the  place  of  its  distribution  proves  to  be  inadequate,  and 
the  qanat  does  not  justify  the  expectations  of  its  builders. 
On  its  arrival  at  the  walls  of  a  city  the  water  encounters 
the  outside  moat  encircling  the  city  and  is  taken  over  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  special  pipe  (nowadays  mostly  in  cast- 
iron)  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  which  is  laid  across  the 
moat  on  a  light  trestle  stockade  and  passes  through  the 
bottom  of  the  wall.  A  special  official  who  bears  the  title 
of  mirab  (lit.  “  master  of  water  ”)  is  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  the  water-supply  in  each  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  every  house  of  the  quarter  of 
which  he  is  in  charge  receives  against  the  payment  of  a 
certain  annual  fee  the  amount  of  water  required  (mostly' 
supplied  twice  a  week).  The  quantity  of  the  water 
supplied  has  a  twofold  measurement :  by  time  and  by  the 
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cross-section.  The  latter  is  measured  by  “  stones  yak 
sang  ab  “  one  stone  of  water  ”  means  that  a  sandstone 
slab  with  a  surface  of  about  one  foot  square  and  about 
2  ins.  thick  is  taken  off  by  the  mirab  thus  admitting  into 
the  house  or  garden  to  be  supplied  with  water  a  flow  of 
water  of  the  corresponding  cross-section,  for  an  hour  or 
two,  according  to  arrangement.  The  yearly  fee  for  3  to 
4  “  stones  ”  of  water  two  hours  a  week  wouid  be  approxi¬ 
mately  about  sixty  tumans,  i.e.  two  hundred  rupees  Indian, 
roughly  speaking,  which  is,  as  one  can  see,  rather  a  high 
price  to  pay  for  such  an  ordinary  and  indispensable  com¬ 
modity  as  water.  The  mirab  expects,  besides,  to  receive 
an  in' am,  that  is  to  be  tipped  by  the  owner  of  the  house 
on  various  occasions,  failing  which  the  quantity  of  water 
supplied  might  decrease,  or  its  supply  be  stopped  altoge¬ 
ther  for  repairs  on  the  pipes  which  bring  the  water  into 
the  house  and  which  happened  to  get  obstructed  on  such 
occasions.  These  pipes,  5  to  6  ins.  in  diameter,  are  made 
of  hollow  kiln-dried  clay  cylinders  8  to  10  ins.  long  con¬ 
nected  into  a  semblance  of  a  pipe  by  means  of  ordinary 
clay. 

As  regards  every  description  of  garbage,  slops,  and  the 
like,  they  are  generally  simply  thrown  out  in  the  street, 
the  liquid  parts  being  almost  immediately  absorbed  by  the 
extremely  dry  earth,  and  the  great  disinfector  of  the  East, 
the  scorching  sun,  soon  dries  up  and  purifies  the  rest. 
Often,  especially  in  the  parts  of  the  city  adjoining  the 
outside  wall,  whole  carcasses  of  donkeys,  mules,  horses, 
camels,  duly  skinned,  are  left  in  the  streets  to  be  devoured 
by  the  street-dogs  within  a  few  hours.  I  have  often 
personally  witnessed  myself  the  blood-stained  muzzle  of  a 
dog  looking  out  from  the  inside  of  a  horse  or  camel  carcass 
where  it  had  entered  to  get  hold  of  the  more  tender  pieces 
of  carrion.  The  dogs  are  assisted  in  their  duties  by  vul¬ 
tures  who  also  swoop  down  on  every  bit  of  carrion  that 
may  be  thrown  out.  The  next  day  the  bones  are  com¬ 
pletely  dried  up  by  the  sun,  a  snow-white  skeleton  remains 
alone  on  the  place  of  yesterday’s  carrion,  which  is  further 
reduced  to  dust  and  entirely  disappears  under  the  com¬ 
bined  effort  of  atmospheric  influences. 

Speaking  about  streets,  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  any¬ 
thing  about  what  might  be  called  “  street  ”  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  about  the  place,  where  all  the  social  life  of  the 
city  is  so  to  say  concentrated,  the  place  which  might  be 
called  a  city  in  the  city  ,  the  place  which  regulates  the  whole 
Mfe  of  the  population,  in  one  word — about  the  bazar. 
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As  regards  its  outside  appearance,  one  may  say  that 
bazars  are  built  all  over  the  Muhammadan  world  on  one 
and  the  same  plan  which  consists  in  the  total  absence  of 
any  plan  whatever  :  a  bazar  seems  always  to  be  a  laby¬ 
rinth  of  lanes,  bylanes,  a  maze  of  thoroughfares  intermixed 
with  blind-alleys,  a  place  where  one  suddenly  comes  quite 
unexpectedly  to  the  same  spot  which  one  left  an  hour  ago 
in  the  hope  of  getting  somehow  out  of  the  tangled  skein  of 
the  bazar-network.  The  reason  of  this  outward  irregular¬ 
ity  of  the  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  bazar  as  we  see  it  to¬ 
day  is  an  agglomeration  of  every  kind  of  accretions  which 
have  overrun  the  original  scheme,  the  latter  thus  entirely 
disappearing  under  this  overgrowth  of  later  constructions. 
In  some  cities  the  bazar  little  by  little  spreads  out  in  such 
a  way  as  almost  to  occupy  the  whole  territory  inside  of 
the  walls  of  the  city. 

A  bazar  consists  of  covered  passages,  both  sides  of 
which  are  occupied  by  shops.  Great  bazars  are  generally 
built  of  stone  and  brickwork,  and  their  high  vaulted  roofs 
are  lined  with  gaudy-coloured  tiles,  forming  beautiful 
mosaic  patterns  very  pleasant  to  look  at.  At  regular 
intervals  circular  holes  at  the  top  of  conical  domes  in  the 
roof  admit  a  subdued  kind  of  light  into  the  interior  of  the 
passage.  The  shops  are  mostly  assorted  according  to 
specialities ;  we  thus  find  passages  of :  shoemakers 
(kafshduzan),  hatters  ( kulahduzan ),  jewellers  ( javahiriyan ), 
booksellers  ( kitabfurushan ),  glassware  merchants  ( bulurfu - 
rushan),  coppersmiths  ( misgaran ),  grocers  ( baqqalha ), 
carpet-merchants  ( qalifurushan ),  other  parts  of  the  bazar 
are  occupied  by  merchants  according  to  their  confessions  : 
the  Guebres  (Zoroastrians)  trade  in  silks  of  Persian  make 
and  in  haberdashery  of  Anglo-Indian  origin  ;  the  Armeni¬ 
ans  again  have  their  shops  concentrated  in  one  part  of 
the  bazar  which  deal  in  haberdashery  of  English,  Russian 
and,  in  later  years,  also  German  origin  ;  finally  the  Jewish 
part  of  the  bazar  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  “  ghetto  ” 
(mahalla-i  yahudiha  or  simply  mahalla),  where  every  kind 
of  stores  can  be  found,  where  the  richest  jewellers  of  the 
city  live  and  trade,  but  which  is  generally  the  dirtiest 
part  of  the  whole  bazar. 

All  through  the  bazar  can  be  found  eating-shops,  which 
provide  lunches  and  teas  both  for  the  merchants  and  the 
general  public  ;  the  time  of  the  meals  is  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  gongs  or  bells  of  thin  coppersheets  having  the 
shape  of  a  hemisphere,  half  a  dozen  of  which  in  different 
sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  couple  of  feet  in  diameter, 
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hang  on  a  rope  in  every  such  shop.  The  food  served  in 
these  shops  is  naturally  prepared  under  the  very  eyes  of 
the  passers-by,  meat  is  being  chopped  and  minced,  rice  is 
being  cooked,  and  sauces  are  mixed  by  the  shop-assistants 
with  sleeves  turned  up  on  the  shop-counter,  if  we  may  use 
this  term  in  connection  with  a  Persian  shop. 

Having  once  touched  upon  the  subject  of  meat  and 
food,  I  may  add  here  a  few  words  about  the  butchers  and 
the  bakers,  both  of  whom  are  considered  by  the  Persians 
as  the  most  unscrupulous  of  all  merchants  in  the  bazar. 
That  opinion  of  the  population  is  not  altogether  unfounded: 
both  the  butchers  and  the  bakers  in  Persia  often  combine 
amongst  themselves  to  raise  the  price  of  the  commodities 
in  which  they  deal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  population.  By  the  very  nature  of  their  ware,  the 
bakers  have  also  every  kind  of  opportunity  of  adding  to 
the  flour  they  use  for  baking  foreign  substances  (or  at 
least  inferior  kinds  of  flour,  like  barley-flour,  etc.),  which 
makes  them  a  real  scourge  of  the  poorest  classes  of  the  city 
population,  the  principal  food  of  the  latter  being  bread 
and  cheese  in  winter,  and  bread  and  grapes  in  summer. 
The  bakers  are  also  the  first  to  close  their  shops  at  the 
slightest  disturbance  in  the  city,  which  is  apt  to  occur  in 
Persia  pretty  often  for  various  reasons.  What  feeling  of 
panic  can  be  produced  in  the  population  by  such  a  closing 
of  bread-shops,  will  become  clear  from  what  I  shall  have 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  food.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread  is,  however,  very  seldom  the  result  of  any  under¬ 
hand  activities  on  the  part  of  the  bakers  themselves  and 
is  mostly  the  result  of  some  rich  merchant  having 
“  cornered  ”  the  whole  supply  of  wheat  in  the  city  and 
the  adjoining  country,  which  he  then  begins  to  sell  at  an 
inflated  price,  thus  affecting  the  price  of  baked  bread  as 
well. 

The  attitude  of  the  Persian  population  with  regard  to 
the  butcher  is  best  of  all  expressed  in  terms  of  the  very 
current,  but  unfortunately  unprintable  proverb,  which 
might  be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  “  It  is  better  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  one’s  own  body,  than  to  crave  favours  from  a 
butcher.” 

Sometimes  the  Government  intervenes  in  certain  cases 
which  would  otherwise  result  in  popular  disturbances, 
dealing  rather  harshly  with  the  offenders.  I  remember  a 
case,  when  during  the  last  journey  of  Muzaffaru’d-din 
Shah  to  Europe,  the  then  heir-apparent  Muhammad 
Ali  Mirza  arrived  in  Tehran  as  Regent  in  the  absence  of 
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his  father.  One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  attend  to  the 
question  of  the  price  and  the  quality  of  the  bread  supplied 
to  the  population  of  the  capital.  Two  or  three  days  after 
his  arrival,  when  passing  through  the  May dan-i-Tupkhana, 

I  came  upon  the  body  of  a  man  with  his  throat  cut,  lying 
on  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  loafers.  It 
was  explained  to  me  that  the  man  was  a  baker  who  had 
sold  bread  of  defective  weight.  Persons  unacquainted 
with  life  in  Persia  and  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
bread  constitutes  practically  the  only  food  of  a  great  part 
of  the  city  population  of  that  country,  might  find  capital 
punishment  in  the  case  of  an  offence,  which  would  have 
led  in  other  countries  to  some  heavy  fine,  too  rigorous  a 
measure.  The  loafers  who  were  gazing  at  the  dead  body 
obviously  did  not  think  so,  and  considered  the  procedure 
in  a  very  detached  way  :  to  my  first  question,  when  I 
inquired,  what  had  happened,  one  of  the  group  replied 
“  adam-ra  kuskland  ”  (“a  man  has  been  killed  ”) ;  to  my 
second  question  as  to  who  did  it,  he  quietly  replied, 
“  dnzvlat  kusht  ”  (“  the  Government  has  killed  ”).  These 
two  answers  (this  by  the  way)  also  show  clearly  in  what 
light  capital  punishment  is  viewed  by  the  Persian  people. 
The  manner  in  which  the  execution  was  performed  in  the 
case  mentioned  (which,  it  would  seem,  is  the  ordinary 
procedure)  fully  justifies  such  an  attitude  of  the  people  : 
there  is  no  real  capital  punishment  in  such  a  case,  which  is 
merely  the  destruction  of  an  undesirable  member  of  society. 
The  manner  in  which  the  execution  is  performed  is  of  the 
simplest :  the  victim  is  brought  out  into  a  public  square  or 
some  such  suitable  place,  and  the  executioner,  who  bears 
the  poetical  title  “  mir-ghazab  ”  (  “  the  administrator  of 
wrath  ”),  also  called  jallad  (“  flagellator  ”)  puts  two  fingers 
of  his  left  hand  from  behind  into  the  nostrils  of  the  victim, 
drags  his  head  backwards  and  upwards  and  cuts  his  throat 
with  a  dagger.  The  body  remains  lying  on  the  spot  for 
a  short  time,  after  which  the  executioner  with  his  assistants 
takes  the  corpse  by  the  legs  and  drags  it  about  in  the 
bazars  claiming  tips  from  the  shopkeepers  for  having 
delivered  them  from  “  such  a  dangerous  criminal”. 

To  return  to  the  description  of  the  bazar.  When  a 
foreigner  enters  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  a  Persian 
bazar,  he  is  at  first  overwhelmed  by  the  various  smells  of 
food  and  of  leather,  of  nutmeg,  cloves,  cinnamon,  carda¬ 
mom,  saffron,  fruits  and  tea,  floating  in  the  air  on  every 
side  and  blending  themselves  into  a  peculiar  harmony  of 
odours.  But  as  one  gets  used  to  it,  one  gets  so  fond  of  the 
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smells  of  a  Persian  bazar  that  hardly  any  perfume  in  the 
world  can  produce  on  you  the  same  effect  and  give  you 
the  same  sense  of  exhilaration  as  this  singular  symphony 
of  heterogeneous  odours. 

The  most  noisy  parts  of  the  bazar  are  the  passages  of 
coppersmiths  whose  uninterrupted  hammering  prevents 
one  from  hearing  one’s  own  words,  when  one  is  compelled 
to  visit  their  shops.  The  shoemakers  and  hatters,  though 
producing  less  noise  are  all  of  them  a  hard-working  lot, 
and  their  shops  in  the  bigger  bazars  are  lined  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  slippers,  shoes 
and  caps,  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  who  is 
expected  to  buy  all  that  foot  and  headwear,  and  when. 
The  glassware  passages  are  less  frequented.  Silence,  al¬ 
most  a  kind  of  solemn  hush,  is  the  prevalent  feature  of  the 
parts  of  the  bazar  where  the  shops  of  jewellers  and  the 
carpet-selling  stores  are  concentrated.  The  shops  of  the 
booksellers  ( kitabfurushan )  become  often  a  kind  of  literary 
clubs  where  those  in  search  of  intellectual  food  assemble  : 
many  qalyans  (“  water-pipes  ”)  are  smoked  here,  great 
quantities  of  tea  are  partaken  of,  newspapers  and  books 
are  read,  and  long  conversations  on  the  topics  of  the  day  or 
on  abstract  questions  are  held. 

The  shops  do  not  naturally  in  any  way  resemble  in 
their  outward  appearance  and  plan  the  European  type  of 
shop.  They  are  mere  niches  or  recesses  in  the  wall  of  the 
bazar-passage,  the  wares  being  piled  up  in  the  back¬ 
ground  and  the  merchant  himself  squatting  on  his  haunches 
on  the  counter,  whilst  the  customer  has  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  shop  ;  when  purchasing  many  articles  in  the 
same  shop,  one  is  generally  offered  a  small  stool  to  sit  on, 
or  else  the  customer  climbs  up  and  squats  opposite  the 
owner  of  the  shop. 

Shops  in  the  so-called  caravanserais  are  built  on  the 
same  plan.  A  caravanserai  is  a  huge  building  with  a 
cupola-shaped  roof,  containing  shops  on  the  ground-floor 
and  rooms  for  merchants  arriving  from  other  towns  on  the 
top-floor.  A  caravanserai  contains  also  a  storehouse  where 
the  arriving  merchants  can  store  up  their  goods  until 
disposed  of. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  passages  in  the  bazar  are 
very  narrow  :  in  its  broadest  thoroughfares  two  carriages 
(Jan  hardly  pass  abreast,  and  in  its  narrower  lanes  two 
beasts  of  burden  have  the  greatest  trouble  in  passing  each 
other.  The  crush  in  the  bazar  is  considerable  :  there  being 
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no  special  side- walks  in  the  bazar  (as  also  hardly  in  any 
street  in  Persian  cities),  pedestrians  have  to  thread  their 
way  amongst  two-horse  carriages,  horsemen,  men  riding 
on  donkeys  and  mules,  amongst  rows  of  asses  carrying  on 
their  backs  huge  rope-nets  filled  with  lucern  ( yunja )  or 
chopped  straw  (kah) ;  strings  of  camels  pass  on  with 
measured  steps  carrying  loads  of  firewood  or  big  bales  of 
some  local  or  foreign  goods,  and  the  sweet  melody  of  their 
bells  intermingles  with  the  warnings  shouted  by  horsemen 
and  coachmen  to  unwary  pedestrians  :  khabardar  (*l  take 
care”)  or  bi-pa  (“steady”  );  water-sellers  pass  in  the 
crowd  shouting  in  a  high-pitched  voice  :  ay  ab-i  yakh 
(“  Ice-water  ”)  or  ab-i  yakh  sabil  (“  Charity  ice-water  ”)  ; 
beggars  accost  one  chanting  in  a  piteous  voice  :  in  shab-i 
junta  ba-man  pirazan-i  zalil  yak  sannar  bidahid  (“  On  this 
Friday-evc  give  a  penny  to  this  crippled  old  woman  !”)  or 
yak  pul-i  zughal  ba-banda  bidahid  (“  Do  give  a  penny  for 
charcoal  to  your  slave  !”),  should  it  be  in  winter  ;  or  khuda 
zalilat  nakunad  (“  May  God  not  make  you  a  cripple  !”),  if 
the  beggar  is  himself  blind  or  otherwise  afflicted  with  some 
deformity.  The  shopkeepers  shout,  praising  their  wares, 
the  charvadars  (muleteers  and  eamelmen)  start  an  alterca¬ 
tion,  hammals  (porters,  coolies)  carrying  heavy  loads  on 
their  hunched  backs  shout  warnings  at  the  passers-by. 
All  these  multiform  noises  are  somehow  blended  in  that 
specific  din  of  an  Eastern  bazar  in  which  an  accustomed 
ear  can  and  does  discover  a  peculiar  harmony. 

In  spite  of  the  apparently  disorderly  rush  of  the  crowd 
and  the  seeming  confusion  of  traffic,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  policemen  supervising  and  regulating  the  same,  in  spite 
of  the  narrowness  of  the  passages,  devoid,  as  already  said, 
of  any  trace  of  special  footpaths  for  pedestrians,  the 
movement  of  the  crowd  proves  to  be  automatically  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  individuals  themselves,  as  everybody  is 
looking  out  for  himself.  Any  kind  of  collision  is  quickly 
solved  by  a  few  words  of  invective,  wherein  the  offender 
always  shouts  louder  and  uses  stronger  language  than  the 
other  party. 

The  crowd  in  the  street  is  of  the  same  composition,  the 
same  endless  stream  of  camels,  mules  and  donkeys  thread 
their  way  between  pedestrians  and  carriages,  the  same 
shouts  resound  on  every  side,  but  the  sounds  are  less  con¬ 
centrated  and  there  is  no  such  crush  as  in  the  vaulted 
narrow  passages  of  the  bazar. 

The  city  is  mostly  surrounded  by  gardens  ;  though,  of 
course,  very  large  gardens  can  also  be  found  in  the  cities 
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themselves,  but  in  that  case  also  they  mostly  happen  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city- wall.  Like  a 
Persian  house,  a  garden  is  also  always  surrounded  by  a 
high  mud-wall.  The  owner  of  a  garden  very  seldom  lives 
in  it  altogether.  A  gardener  ( baghan-bashi )  is  generally  in¬ 
charge  of  the  garden  and  lives  there,  with  many  assistant- 
gardeners,  should  the  garden  be  so  big  as  to  require  such. 
The  regular  salary  of  a  gardener  is  mostly  a  very  paltry 
one,  but  his  income  from  indirect  sources  may  be  quite 
appreciable  in  some  eases  :  on  the  one  hand,  he  is  allowed 
the  use  of  the  fruits  of  the  garden  for  himself  and  family, 
and,  sometimes,  he  is  even  able  to  sell  sc  part  of  the  yearly 
crop  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  (naturally  only  in  summer) 
very  good  earnings  in  tips  from  visitors  who  come  to  pass 
an  hour  in  the  garden  in  the  fresh  air  sitting  near  the 
flowing  water  or  on  the  bank  of  the  pond  or  tank  which  a 
garden  always  has  got,  smoking  interminable  water-pipes 
and  drinking  tea,  these  latter  two  items  being  also  supplied 
by  the  gardener  for  a  consideration.  It  is  in  fact,  character¬ 
istic  of  Persia  that,  whoever  the  owner  of  the  garden, 
whether  the  Shah  himself,  or  a  grandee  or  a  nobleman,  or 
merely  a  rich  merchant.,  — it,  so  to  say,  constitutes  public 
property,  and  any  passer-by  is  entitled  to  enter  it  for  a 
rest  or  for  a  stroll,  without  asking  anybody  for  permission, 
should  even  the  owner  of  the  garden  be  living  there  himself 
at  the  moment. 

The  garden  generally  consists  of  poplars  (labrizi), 
cypresses  (mm),  Persian  pines  (qach)  and  weeping- willows 
(hid-i  Majnun).  Of  fruit-trees  the  most  common  are  the 
white  and  the  black  mulberry  ( shahtut )  :  the  tree  is  so 
common  that  many  of  the  avenues  in  the  city  itself  are 
planted  either  with  acacias  or  with  white  mulberry-trees. 
Most  of  the  gardens  in  Persia  have  pomegranate-trees 
( anar ),  quince-trees  (bill),  apricot-trees  ( zardalu ),  peach- 
trees  (hulu),  plum-trees  ( alucha )  and  cherry-trees  ( alubalu ). 
Almost  every  big  garden  can  boast  of  some  walnut-trees 
(gardu),  chestnut-trees  ( shahbalut ),  almond-trees  ( badarn ), 
fig-trees,  white  or  black,  ( injir )  and,  of  course,  grapes,  of 
which  there  are  scores  of  kinds  in  Persia.  A  somewhat 
strange  (from  our  point  of  view)  feature  of  a  Persian  garden 
is  the  total  absence  of  any  grass  or  lawn,  for  whieh  I  cannot 
offer  any  explanation  beyond  that  the  Persians  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  for  a  garden. 

Of  spring-flowers,  violets  ( bunafsha ),  dark  and  white, 
are  found  in  profusion  in  most  of  the  gardens  in  Persia  ; 
narcissi  ( nargis ),  hyacinths  ( sumbul ),  irises  ( zambaq ),  lilacs 
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( yas ),  of  which  there  are  supposed  to  exist  thirty  kinds  in 
Persia,  and  jasmine  (y a  smart).  From  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  and  up  to  the  early  autumn  roses  go  on  blossom¬ 
ing  in  all  gardens  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  here  to 
discuss  in  detail  all  the  varieties  of  roses  found  in  Persia,  I 
may,  however,  mention  that  the  most  common  is  the 
ordinary  red  rose  ( gul-i  surkh),  and  that  the  wild-rose 
bushes,  bearing  white,  yellow  or  pink  flowers  arc  extremely 
abundant  and  sometimes  reach  an  extraordinarily  large 
size.  The  glory  of  late  autumn  are  the  beautiful  chry¬ 
santhemums  (gul-i  dawudi )  of  every  colour  and  description 
which  abound  in  all  the  gardens  of  Persia. 

Let  us  now  enter  a  Persian  house.  We  approach  a  low 
and  often  very  heavy  door.  The  door  is  usually  preceded 
by  a  porch  laid  out  in  multicoloured  glazed  Liles,  in  which 
yellow  and  blue  colours  are  predominant.  Sometimes  we 
find  above  the  door  such  a  blue  tile  with  some  verse  of  the 
Qur’an  inscribed  on  it  in  black  lettering,  often  merely 
Bismillahi-'r-Ttahmani-r-Rahim  “  In  the  name  of  God  the 
Merciful  the  Forgiving”,  or  also  the  verse  most  often 
encountered  on  old  daggers  and  swords  in  the  shape  of  a 
gold-inlaid  inscription  :  Nasrum  min-al-hthi  wa  fathun 
qarib  “  Help  from  God  -and  victory  is  near.”  (Ch.  LXI ;  v. 
ltt).  The  appropriateness  of  the  motto  both  for  swords 
and  for  doors  lies  in  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  word  fath 
which  means  both  “  to  open  ”  and  “  to  conquer”.  The 
right-hand  fold  of  the  door  is  supplied  with  a  knocker, 
made  mostly  of  brass  with  a  brass-plate  underneath. 
The  door  is  closed  from  inside  by  an  iron  (sometimes  also  a 
wooden)  bar.  The  courtyard  is  almost  always  paved  with 
small  flag-stones.  The  centre  of  the  courtyard  is  occupied 
by  a  small  tank  (hawz),  the  water  of  which  is  used  for  all 
the  domestic  necessities  as  well  as  for  watering  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  sunset  the  court  during  the  hot  season,  and  for 
ablutions.  The  bigger  houses  possess,  besides  such  a  tank, 
generally  also  a  small  underground  reservoir  ( abambar ) 
with  a  tap,  from  which  cooler  and  cleaner  water  is  supplied 
for  drinking  purposes. 

The  house  is  generally  built  in  the  shape  of  a  quad¬ 
rangle,  of  which  one  side  is  occupied  by  the  reception  rooms 
{birun,  literally  “  exterior”,  “  outside  ”),  the  opposite  side 
by  the  living  rooms  ( andarun  or  “  interior  ”  ) ;  the  other 
two  sides  contain  the  kitchen,  the  servants’  quarters,  sheds 
for  fuel,  and  the  like.  The  stables  and  carriage-sheds, 
even  when  directly  adjoining  the  house,  have  mostly  a 
second  entrance  from  the  street.  The  rooms  of  the  house 
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communicate  with  the  courtyard  by  means  of  glass  doors, 
which  also  do  duty  for  the  absent  windows.  The  rooms 
are  generally  airy  and  lofty,  the  ceilings  are  ordinarily  of 
inlaid  wood  of  artistic  patterns.  The  walls  are  dis¬ 
tempered.  Here  and  there  chimneys  are  built  into  the 
walls,  without  grating,  where  no  fire  is  made,  chiefly  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Niches  are  also  made  in  the  walls, 
some-five  feet  from  the  ground,  where  books  are  shelved  or 
glass-ware  and  porcelain  are  exhibited.  Persians  are  very 
fond  of  glass  in  any  shape  :  mirrors,  lamps,  candelabra, 
vases,  etc.  The  chief  decoration  of  every  house  consists, 
therefore,  in  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  lamps, 
glass  candlesticks,  and  similar  objects,  never  put  to  the  use 
they  were  primarily  intended  for  :  the  lamps  are  never 
lighted  and  have  no  wicks,  the  candlesticks  have  no  candles 
in  them.  Sometimes  a  big  round  table  occupies  a  corner 
of  the  room  with  some  fifty  crystal  lamps  hung  with  crystal 
pendants.  The  floor  is  made  of  clay  and  covered  with 
mats,  which  are  of  two  kinds  :  ha-sir,  made  from  fine  straw, 
and  burya  of  rough,  split  maize-straw  or  even  reeds.  The 
ha-sir  is  about  five  feet  in  breadth  and  of  varying  length, 
ranging  up  to  14  feet.  The  burya  is  always  made  to  order 
to  suit  the  dimensions  of  the  particular  room  for  which  it 
is  intended.  The  matting,  of  whatever  description  it  be, 
is  further  covered  by  carpets  and  rugs,  which  constitute 
the  principal  furniture  in  a  Persian  house,  where  neither 
tables  nor  chairs  are  used,  as  a  rule.  The  proper  way  of 
covering  the  floor  of  a  Persian  room  which  is  mostly  oblong 
in  Persian  houses,  is  by  spreading  a  set  of  carpets,  which 
consists  of  (1)  The  central  carpet  called  miyana  (“the 
middle  ”),  some  15  by  8  to  20  by  0  feet  or  more  ;(2)  two 
narrow  side-carpets  kanara,  literally  “  border  ”,  the  length 
of  the  central  one  and  some  2-3  feet  wide,  and  (3)  one  or 
two  (as  it  may  be)  smaller  rugs  ( ghalicha )  of  the  size  of  a 
big  prayer-carpet  ( sajjada ),  which  are  thrown  along  the 
short  walls  of  the  room  and  are  consequently  called  sar- 
andaz  (literally  “  thrown  at  the  head  ”).  The  pattern  of 
each  of  these  carpets  constituting  the  set  must  (theoreti¬ 
cally,  of  course),  be  of  one  and  the  same  design.  The 
floor  might  also  be  covered  with  a  single  big  piece  of  carpet 
of  the  size  of  the  room  or  by  a  whole  lot  of  those  rugs 
[ghalicha),  which  in  Europe  are  generally  hung  up  on  the 
walls,  whereas  Persians  seldom  hang  up  on  the  walls 
carpets  which  do  not  represent  a  picture,  resembling 
European  tapestries.  High  quality  woollen  carpets  are 
preferred  by  Persians  even  to  the  silk  ones  so  much  prized 
by  Westerners. 
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Walls  are  sometimes  partly  covered  by  shawls,  chiefly 
produced  in  Kerman  ( shal-i  Kirman)  or  imported  from 
Kashmir  ( shal-i  Kashmir),  by  gold  and  silver-brocade  semi¬ 
transparent  scarves  ( charqat-i  zari)  by  chintzes,  plain  or 
gold-printed  ( qalamkar ;  qalamkar-i  sadras),  and  like 
material.  The  older,  the  softer,  the  thinner  the  rug,  the 
more  high  is  its  value.  In  order  to  render  a  rug  or  carpet 
soft  to.  the  touch  and  of  fine  appearance  it  is  often  thrown 
out  into  the  street,  for  “  a  carpet  ought  to  be  trodden 
upon  ”  (qali  bay  ad  lakad  bukhurad) :  the  passers-by  treading 
on  it  for  several  days  reduce  it  to  a  silky  texture.  This  is 
chiefly  done  in  autumn,  when  the  streets  are  covered  with 
mire.  The  rugs  are  then  scattered  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  where  they  are  sure  to  be  trampled  upon  by 
whole  caravans  of  passing  camels,  whose  broad  and  strong 
hoofs  do  not  injure  the  tissue  of  the  carpets.  Having  been 
pressed  a  day  or  so  under  the  hoofs  of  the  passing  thousands 
of  camels,  the  carpets  are  properly  washed  and  hung 
up  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Thus  they  develop  unexcelled 
softness. 

As  has  been  said,  the  fire-places  in  a  Persian  house 
serve  chiefly  as  ornament,  not  for  heating  the  rooms.  It 
might  be  objected  that  in  some  parts  of  Persia  the  winter- 
cold  is  sufficiently  rigorous  to  compel  people  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  artificial  means  for  getting  warm.  Yet,  I  repeat 
it,  no  fire  is  ever  made  in  the  fire-places  ;  the  door-like 
windows  are  moreover  made  very  carelessly  and  fitted  in 
in  a  haphazard  way,  so  that  very  often,  when  such  a 
window  is  closed,  a  chink  through  which  a  finger  can  easily 
pass  remains  between  its  two  halves.  Sometimes  such 
chinks  happen  to  be  even  between  the  window  and  its 
frame,  which  is  due  to  using  unseasoned  wood  and  to  the 
primitiveness  of  the  door-hinges  used.  If  we  add  that  one 
of  the  long  walls  of  a  room  mostly  consists  of  such  door¬ 
like  windows,  there  immediately  arises  the  question  what 
measures  then  are  taken  by  Persians  against  the  rigours  of 
the  winter-cold  ?  A  special  contrivance  called  kursi  (lit. 
“  seat ;  throne  ”)  is  used  to  meet  these  requirements.  It 
consists  of  three  separate  parts  :  a  two-feet  in  diameter 
chafing-dish  with  hot  coals  is  placed  under  a  very  low  (a 
little  more  than  a  foot  in  height  )  large  (some  7  by  7  feet 
square)  table,  covered  with  a  somewhat  larger  huge 
square  padded  quilt  specially  made  for  the  purpose,  under 
which  all  the  inmates  of  the  house  sit  huddled  up  with 
their  feet  towards  the  common  source  of  warmth,  the 
above  mentioned  chafing-dish.  Long  cylindrical  bolsters 
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( mutakka )  stuffed  with  cotton-wool  are  put  under  the  head 
for  the  night,  and  thus  the  long  winter-nights  are  passed. 
People  accustomed  to  it  even  go  so  far  as  to  sleep  with  their 
heads  under  the  quilt  to  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of  warmth, 
which  often,  however,  leads  to  their  getting  headaches 
from  the  fumes  of  charcoal  and  even  more  often  results  in 
their  easily  catching  cold  afterwards. 

As  already  mentioned  the  house  is  divided  into  birun 
and  andarun.  The  andarun  are  the  living-rooms  and  the 
gynccseum,  the  entranee  of  which  is  allowed  only  to 
women  and  to  men  of  a  certain  degree  of  relationship 
( mahram ),  as  well  as  to  doctors  of  both  sexes.  These  rules 
are  observed  more  strictly  among  the  higher  classes  and 
in  the  cities.  The  birun- part  of  the  house  consists  of  a 
series  of  reception-rooms  where  male  visitors  are  enter¬ 
tained.  .  Persians  have  no  rooms  of  special  destination, 
as  they  do  not  use  any  furniture  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
There  are  no  special  dining-rooms,  or  bed-rooms,  or 
drawing-rooms  in  a  Persian  house.  The  meals  are  par¬ 
taken  of  in  any  room,  according  to  the  momentary  whim 
of  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the  night  is  often  passed 
on  the  same  spot  which  had  just  served  as  an  apology  for  a 
dining-room  :  thin  mattresses  (dushak)  arc  spread  on  the 
floor  and  the  above  mentioned  cylindrical  bolsters  put 
under  the  head.  Only  two  meals  in  a  day  are  taken  : 
about  noon  and  at  night  (just  before  going  to  bed,  i.e. 
not  before  9  F.M.,  mostly  at  a  far  later  hour).  The  first  of 
these  meals  is  called  nahar  (“  the  day-meal  ”  ),  the  second 
— sham  (“  the  evening-meal”,  i.e.  “  supper  ”).  Some  very 
light  breakfast  ( chasht  or  ?iashta),  consisting  of  tea  with 
may  be  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  or  some  fruit  is  par¬ 
taken  of  early  in  the  morning.  Tea  is  also  taken  liberally 
at  any  time  of  the  day.  The  lunch  and  the  supper  do  not 
differ  in  any  way  as  regards  the  kind  or  the  number  of 
dishes.  The  only  difference  is  that  lunch  is  despatched 
with  greater  speed,  but  even  supper  hardly  takes  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  as  conversation  at  table  is 
barred. 


L.  Bogdanov. 
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ARABS  AND  NON-ARABS, 
and  the  Question  of  Translating  the  Qur'an. 

In  the  second  and  especially  the  third  Islamic  centuries 
there  was  tension  between  the  Arabs  by  descent,  who  had 
the  pride  of  conquerors,  and  the  multitude  of  Muslims  who 
were  not  Arabs  by  descent,  but  who  were  acquiring  more 
and  more  importance  in  the  body  politic.  The  Arabs 
called  themselves  “  the  patrons  ”  and  called  the  non- 
Arabs  the  “  freedmen  ”  or  “  the  clients  ”  ;  but  “  the 
clients  ”  were  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the  patrons  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  renowned  Barmaki  family. 
The  Persians,  being  the  only  nation  of  non-Arabs  who  had 
a  separate  literary  language  (the  Syrians,  Iraqians  and 
Egyptians  had  possessed  languages  very  near  to  Arabic, 
which  were  soon  lost  in  it)  were  the  chief  objects  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  jealousy.  Their  culture,  manners  and  customs 
had  infected  the  court  and  the  administration,  but  the 
Arabs  were  determined  that  their  language  should  be 
kept  below  the  Arabic,  a  position  which  was  considered 
pre-ordained  for  it,  since  the  Glorious  Qur’an  had  been 
revealed  in  Arabic.  There  were  Persian  Muslims,  however, 
who  knew  no  Arabic,  to  whom  the  meaning  of  the  words 
of  the  Qur’an  must  be  explained  ;  and  the  question  soon 
arose  :  Is  translation  of  the  Qur’an  lawful  or  unlawful  ? 

The  great  Abu  Hanifah  and  his  immediate  disciples 
held  very  liberal  views  on  this  point,  even  declaring  it  to  be 
permissible  for  one  who  could  not  speak  Arabic  to  express 
the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  words  in  his  own  language  when 
reciting  the  prescribed  prayers.  They  held  that  any  verse 
or  any  surah  of  the  Qur’an,  and  all  the  verses  and  all  the 
surahs,  might  be  translated  into  Persian  (meaning  any 
foreign  tongue)  but  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  the  whole 
together  in  one  volume  unless  the  Arabic  text  was  placed 
opposite  the  translation  throughout. 
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But  other  teachers  of  a  later  date  declared  translation 
of  the  Qur’an  to  be  absolutely  unlawful ;  at  the  same  time 
(since  it  was  evident  that  non-Arabs  must  not  be  debarred 
from  understanding  of  the  Scripture)  pronouncing  the 
writing  of  a  commentary  in  Persian — i.e.,  any  language 
other  than  Arabic — to  be  lawful,  without  any  reservations  ; 
though  a  full  commentary  of  the  Qur’an  written  in  a  lang¬ 
uage  other  than  Arabic  must  of  necessity  include  a  full 
translation.  The  fear  was  lest  non-Arab  Muslims  might 
at  some  time  be  tempted  to  substitute  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Qur’an  in  their  own  language  for  the  real  Qur’an, 
and  thus  cause  a  schism  ;  and  the  intention  of  the  verdict 
was  to  forbid  translation  in  a  form  that  could  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Qur’an  in  Arabic  in  public  worship, 
while  allowing  it  in  a  form  that  could  be  used  only  for 
explanation  and  instruction.  No  non-Arab  Muslims,  so 
far  as  I  know,  ever  had  the  least  idea  of  elevating  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Scripture  in  their  language  to  the  position 
of  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  among  English- 
speaking  Protestant  Christians-  -that  is  to  say,  of  substi¬ 
tuting  it  for  the  original — until  a  proposal  of  that  kind 
was  made  oflate  in  Turkey,  and  rejected.  Their  learned 
men  acquiesced  in  the  verdict  that  translation  was  unlaw¬ 
ful,  commentation  lawful,  so  whole-heartedly  that  they 
kept  even  the  light  to  be  derived  from  commentation  to 
themselves,  and  in  the  course  of  centuries  became  averse  to 
teaching  men  the  meaning  of  the  words  they  used  in  wor¬ 
ship,  since  such  ignorance  enhanced  their  own  importance 
as  the  purveyors  of  religious  information,  till  things  came 
to  such  a  pass  that  the  most  crying  need  of  all  the  Muslims 
who  did  not  know  Arabic  was  knowledge  of  the  real  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Qur’an.  That  was  before  any  Muslim  nation 
had  come  under  the  European  yoke — long  before  a  number 
of  translations  in  Italian,  French,  German  and  English 
had  been  written  by  non-Muslims  and  published,  some¬ 
times  with  the  plain  intention  of  discrediting  Islam. 

These  remarks  are  enough  to  suggest  the  historical 
background  proper  to  the  personal  adventures  I  am  going 
to  narrate  :  On  the  15th  November  1929 1  landed  in  Egypt, 
carrying  with  me  in  my  luggage  the  typoscript  of  a 
complete  translation  of  the  Qur’an,  upon  which  I  had  been 
at  work  at  intervals  for  several  years,  and  which  His 
Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam  had  generously  granted  me 
the  leisure  and  the  means  to  finish.  It  was  my  object 
to  submit  it  to  the  ‘ultima  of  Egypt  and  revise  the  whole 
work  under  their  direction,  that  there  might  be  no 
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avoidable  mistakes  and  no  unorthodoxy.  I  had  with  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  the  Sheykh  Mustafa  Al-Maraghi, 
who  had  been  the  Rector  of  Al-Azhar  when  the  letter  was 
written,  but  had  just  resigned  that  highly  remunerated 
post.  I  had  written  months  before  to  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  Egypt  who  had  risen  to  be  Prime  Minister,  asking 
him  to  help  me  in  my  errand,  but  had  had  no  answer ; 
so  that  my  whole  dependence  was  upon  the  said  letter  of 
introduction  and  the  reassuring  fact  that  my  good  friend 
Fuad  Bey  Selim  al-LIigazi  was  in  Alexandria  and  had 
promised,  when  we  met  some  months  before  in  Paris, 
to  help  me  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  I  had  heard  that 
a  former  English  translation  by  a  Muslim  had  been  publicly 
burnt  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Mosque  Al-Azhar,  and  was 
forbidden  entry  into  Egypt ;  but  had  supposed  that  it  was 
because  it  was  considered  to  have  some  flavour  of  heresy. 
It  was  from  Fuad  Bey,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  our 
arrival,  came  and  bore  us  out  to  Ramleh  to  spend  a  week 
in  a  delightful  garden  by  the  sea,  that  I  learnt  that 
all  translation  of  the  Qur’an,  however  faithful,  was  held 
to  be  unlawful  by  a  powerful  section  of  the  ‘Ulama.  Our 
friend,  however,  had  been  sounding  people,  in  anticipation 
of  my  coming,  and  had  found  that  an  equally  —possibly 
more — powerful  section  of  the  ‘Ulama  held  an  opposite 
opinion,  among  these  being  the  Sheykh  Mustafa  A1  Mara- 
ghi  to  whom  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  I  carried  an  intro¬ 
duction  from  Lord  Lloyd. 

We  all  went  up  together  to  Cairo,  where  Fuad  Bey  had 
found  for  us  a  quiet  pension  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qasr- 
en-Nil ;  and  two  days  after  our  arrival,  I  was  driven  out 
to  Helwan  through  the  long  avenue  beside  the  Nile,  to 
visit  the  Sheykh  Al-Maraghi.  The  clean,  white  modern 
town,  close  to  the  lion-coloured  desert  hills,  consists  en¬ 
tirely  of  hotels  and  villas.  To  one  of  the  latter  the  Sheykh 
Al-Maraghi  had  retired  when  he  resigned,  for  conscience’ 
sake,  the  enormously  rich  post  of  Rector  of  Al-Azhar 
University. 

The  Sheykh,  a  tall  and  very  upright  man,  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  dressed  in  the  neat  turban  and  long  billow¬ 
ing  robe  of  the  Egyptian  ‘Ulama.  He  wore  a  scarf 
round  his  neck,  raised  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 
This,  I  learnt  afterwards,  was  to  hide  a  sad  disfigurement. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  Judge  of  the  Cairo  Muslim  court, 
he  upheld  the  right  of  some  orphans  to  a  certain  property 
which  a  rich  Levantine  was  striving  by  all  means  to 
acquire.  In  revenge,  vitriol  was  thrown  at  him.  Happily 
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it  missed  his  face,  but  one  side  of  his  neck  and  chest  were 
terribly  disfigured.  As  Fuad  Bey  said  afterwards  :  “  I  do 
not  usually  kiss  the  hands  of  ‘ulama,  but  I  kiss  that  man’s 
hand 

The  Sheykh  received  us  very  kindly,  gave  us  tea,  and 
took  us  out  on  his  verandah  looking  towards  the  desert  hills. 
Fuad  Bey  and  Isma‘il  Bey  Shirin,  Deputy-Governor  of 
Cairo,  who  had  come  with  me,  discussed  my  future  pro¬ 
gramme  with  our  host,  who  told  us  that,  while  he  had  been 
Rector  of  Al-Azhar,  the  then  Prime  Minister  had  spoken 
to  him  about  my  translation,  and  he  had  been  willing  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  the  university  to  revise  it  with  me, 
but  the  step  had  been  forbidden  by  the  King  who  had 
somehow  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  translation 
of  the  Qur’an  was  sinful.  It  was,  therefore,  useless  to 
approach  Al-Azhar  officially  as  all  the  patronage  in  that 
institution  was  the  King’s  ,  but  he  thought  that  we  could 
easily  find  three  or  four  Azharis  employed  in  the  secular 
university — he  gave  some  names  to  Fuad  Bey — willing 
to  do  the  revision  under  his  guidance.  lie  regretted  that 
he  himself  knew  no  English,  and  so  could  not  appreciate 
the  work.  If  there  were  any  words  or  passages  which 
baffled  me  I  was  to  write  them  out  for  him  and  state  the 
nature  of  my  difficulty,  when  he  would  write  his  explanation 
or  opinion  for  me.  We  drove  back  to  Cairo,  thinking  all 
was  settled.  But  when  we  met  three  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  the  Sheykh  had  named  to  us  at  the  house  of  Lutfi 
Bey  As-Sayyid,  head  of  the  secular  university,  the  whole 
plan  suddeidy  collapsed.  Lutfi  Bey  had  invited  the  head 
of  the  Arabic  faculty  in  the  university,  the  blind  professor 
Ta  Ha  Huseyn,  to  be  present  at  our  conference,  and  he 
happened  to  remark  that  the  three  gentlemen  ran  the  risk 
of  losing  their  posts  through  helping  me,  since  they  be¬ 
longed  to  Al-Azhar  and  His  Majesty  was  opposed  to  all 
translation  of  the  Qur’an.  Every  one  agreed  that  he  was 
right.  I  felt  bitterly  disappointed  and,  when  Ta  Ha 
Huseyn  suggested  that,  I  should  approach  the  King  in 
person,  who,  he  believed,  might  be  induced  to  change  his 
standpoint,  I  said  that  I  had  not  come  to  Egypt  to  seek 
royal  sanction  for  my  work,  I  had  already  got  the  sanction 
of  His  Exalted  Highness  ;  nor  had  I  come  to  seek  a  fetwa 
from  the  ‘ulama  of  Egypt,  we  had  perfectly  competent 
‘ulama  in  India ;  I  had  come  to  seek  the  help  of  Arab 
learned  men  on  points  of  Arabic.  I  talked  of  leaving 
Egypt  then,  and  going  to  Damascus,  but  Fuad  Bey  assur¬ 
ed  me  he  would  find  a  way  out  of  the  impasse  ;  and  in  fact, 
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soon  afterwards,  I  was  introduced  to  Muhammad  Bey 
Ahmad  Al-Ghamrawi,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry  at  the  Cairo 
College  of  Medicine,  a  graduate  of  London  University  and 
a  close  student  of  the  Qur’an,  with  whom  I  worked  at  the 
revision  happily  for  some  three  months,  with  an  occasional 
visit  from  Fuad  Bey,  and  an  occasional  reference  to  the 
Sheykh  Al-Maraghi  at  Helwan. 

We  led  a  very  quiet  life  ;  only  once  in  the  month  of 
December  did  I  go  out  to  a  dinner-party ;  and  then,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  I  sat  next  to  the  most  enterprising 
of  Egyptian  Muslim  journalists.  Next  day,  in  Al-Ahram, 
appeared  a  notice  of  me  and  'my  work  under  the  heading 
“  A  Translation  of  the  Qur’an  ”.  Two  days  later  in  the 
same  newspaper  and  under  the  same  heading  appeared  two 
columns  of  denunciation  of  translation  and  translators 
of  the  sacred  Book  from  the  pen  of  Sheykh  Muhammad 
Shakir,  a  retired  Professor  of  Al-Azhar,  who  (as  I  learnt) 
had  been  leader  of  the  hue-and-cry  against  Muhammad 
‘All’s  translation.  The  translator  and  all  who  read  his  trans¬ 
lation,  or  abetted  it,  or  showed  approval  of  it,  were  condemn¬ 
ed  to  everlasting  perdition  according  to  the  learned  writer ; 
and  I  was  solemnly  advised  to  give  up  my  nefarious  work 
and  translate  instead,  (of  all  imaginable  substitutes)  the 
commentary  of  Tabari  !  No  w  the  commentary  of  Tabari 
is  of  enormous  bulk  (the  commentary  of  Beydawi  is  but  a 
digest  of  it)  and  would  besides  require  another  commentary 
of  equal  length  to  make  its  methods  and  mentality  intel¬ 
ligible  to  English  people  who  had  never  studied  a  Quranic 
commentary. 

Having  read  that  diatribe,  I  at  once  sat  down  and 
drafted  a  reply  in  Arabic.  This  I  took  to  an  Egyptian 
friend  who  put  in  the  customary  journalistic  compliments 
which  I  did  not  know.  I  then  made  a  fair  copy  of  the 
letter  and  took  it  to  the  office  of  Al-Ahram.  In  that 
letter,  after  compliments,  I  humbly  asked  :  “  Is  it  lawful 
for  an  Englishman,  who  is  a  Muslim,  who  has  studied  the 
commentaries  of  the  men  of  old  and  has  some  reputation 
as  a  man  of  letters  with  his  countrymen,  to  try  to  expound 
the  glorious  Qur’an  to  his  people  in  a  manner  intelligible 
to  them  in  their  own  language  at  the  present  day  ?  ” 

It  was  some  time  before  my  letter  was  published.  In 
the  interval  appeared  other  letters  on  the  subject,  all  on 
my  side.  One  sheykh  of  Al-Azhar  wrote  declaring  trans-, 
lation  to  be  not  only  lawful  but  meritorious,  and  offering 
to  prove  his  case  against  the  Sheykh  Muhammad  Shakir 
in  a  public  disputation.  The  Sheykh  Shakir  had  claimed 
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that  there  was  £  k®.  )  (general  agreement)  on  the  subject. 
’This  correspondent  flatly  denied  it.  It  was  evident  that 
there  were  two  opinions  in  Al-Azhar  itself.  I  heard  also 
some  private  discussions  which  showed  me  that  many 
Egyptian  Muslims  were  as  surprised  as  I  was  at  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  ignorance  of  present  world-conditions  of  men 
who  claimed  to  be  the  thinking  heads  of  the  Islamic 
world — men  who  think  that  the  Arabs  are  still  “  the  pat¬ 
rons  ”,  and  the  non-Arabs  their  “  freedmen  who  cannot 
see  that  the  positions  have  become  reversed,  that  the 
Arabs  are  no  longer  the  flghters  and  the  non-Arabs 
the  stay-at-homes  but  it  is  the  non-Arabs  who  at 
present  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Jihad ;  that  the  problems 
of  the  non-Arabs  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the 
Arabs  ;  that  translation  of  the  Qur’an  is  for  the  non- Arabs 
a  necessity,  which,  of  course,  it  is  not  for  the  Arabs  ;  men 
who  cannot  conceive  that  there  are  Muslims  in  India  as 
learned  and  devout,  as  capable  of  judgment  and  as  careful 
for  the  safety  of  Islam,  as  any  to  be  found  in  Egypt. 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  a  former  translation  of 
the  Qur’an  by  a  Muslim  was  publicly  burnt  and  further 
copies  of  it  were  forbidden  to  be  brought  into  Egypt. 
Walking  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Cairo, 
I  saw  two  English  translations  by  non-Muslims  very  pro¬ 
minently  displayed  in  the  window  of  a  European  book¬ 
shop,  one  of  them  having  on  its  paper  jacket  a  picture 
representing  our  Prophet  and  the  angel  Gabriel !  Where, 
I  asked  myself,  can  be  the  sense  in  burning  and  banning 
a  well-intentioned,  reverent  work  while  these  irreverent 
translations  can,  under  the  Capitulations,  enter  freely  ? 

At  length,  the  answer  to  my  letter  from  the  Sheykh 
Muhammad  Shakir  appeared  in  Al-Ahram.  This  time 
it  was  no  diatribe  but  a  frank  and  generous  admission  that 
such  a  work  as  I  had  mentioned  might  be  not  only  lawful, 
but  meritorious.  He  was  a  little  dubious  over  one  ex¬ 
pression  in  my  letter,  when  I  spoke  of  explaining  the 
Qur’an  in  a  way  that  my  countrymen  would  understand. 
He  seemed  to  fear  that  this  might  mean  some  alteration 
to  suit  modern  views.  But  I  had  been  thinking  only  of  his 
suggestion  that  I  should  translate  Tabari — whose  ex¬ 
planations  are  not  given  in  a  way  my  countrymen  would 
understand. 

,  Fuad  Bey  came  up  from  Alexandria,  having  followed 
all  the  correspondence  in  the  press.  He  said  that  he  had 
been  alarmed  when  he  saw  the  Sheykh  Shakir’s  attack, 
but  had  felt  quite  reassured  on  reading  my  reply  to  it. 
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He  was  now  glad  that  the  whole  question  had  been  raised 
because  there  was  a  chance  of  settling  it  once  and  for  all.' 
It  had  become  a  scandal  and  disgrace  to  Egypt.  He 
gave  me  a  copy  of  the  leading  comic  paper,  in  which  was 
an  article  making  gentle  fun  of  the  Sheykh  Shakir. 
Public  opinion  was  undoubtedly  against  that  gentleman. 

It  was  just  then  that  my  friend  and,  for  the  time,  colla¬ 
borator;  Ghamrawi  Bey  brought  me  an  invitation  from 
the  Young  Men’s  Muslim  Association  to  a  tea-party,  with 
the  request  that  I  should  make  a  speech  afterwards.  He 
himself  went  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Association,  a 
large  house  with  tennis-courts  adjoining  it  near  Qasr- 
ul-‘Aini,  every  day  from  his  flat  at  Heliopolis,  after  he 
had  returned  home  from  his  day’s  work  at  the  College  of 
Medicine.  He  told  me  that  lie  held  a  regular  reception  there 
of  young  men  who  had  conceived  any  doubts  about  reli¬ 
gion  owing  to  their  modern  education,  telling  them,  as  a 
scientist,  what  he  thought  upon  the  matter ;  and  that  he 
had  been  able  to  convince  a  number  of  them.  He  was  so 
good  a  man,  and  had  been  of  such  great  help  to  me,  that 
I  was  unwilling  to  refuse  his  first  request.  At  the  same 
time,  the  function,  especially  the  speech,  meant  disturb¬ 
ance  of  my  peaceable  existence  given  up  to  work.  I  at 
length  agreed  only  on  condition  that  I  might  be  allowed 
to  speak  ex  tempore  and  in  English  to  the  students,  as  to 
prepare  a  speech,  especially  a  speech  in  Arabic,  would  take 
more  time  than  I  could  spare  from  the  revision  work. 
To  this  my  friend  at  last  consented,  undertaking 
himself  to  interpret  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of  those 
present  who  might  not  know  English. 

Accordingly  he  called  for  me  one  evening  before  sunset, 
and  we  walked  together  to  the  place  in  time  for  Maghrib 
prayer.  Then  there  was  a  rather  long  reception  of  the 
notables  who  had  been  asked  to  meet  me,  and  then  we 
went  to  tea.  By  that  time  I  knew  something  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  my  audience,  and  could  see  that  the  sort  of 
speech  which  I  had  meant  to  make  would  be  unsuitable. 
From  the  number  of  the  turbans  and  long  flowing  robes  I 
judged  that  all  Al-Azhar  was  present,  where  I  had  ex- 

fected  to  see  only  modern  students.  With  trepidation 
realised  that  I  must  make  some  kind  of  a  speech  in  Arabic 
if  I  wished  to  make  a  good  impression  on  these  people, 
and  must  also  change  the  purport  of  my  English  speech. 
But  the  English  was  for  later  on.  At  the  moment  I  had 
to  concentrate  my  thoughts  intently  on  the  preliminary 
remarks  that  I  might  make  in  Arabic,  and  leave  the  rest 
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to  Providence.  The  minute  tea  was  over  we  went  into 
the  lecture  hall,  already  crowded.  I  was  put  up  in  a  sort 
of  pulpit,  Ghamrawi  Bey  took  stand  beside  me  ;  Sheykh 
Rashid  Rida  was  somewhere  near  me  on  the  right,  and 
from  the  middle  of  the  hall  I  saw  the  face  of  Muhammad 
‘Ali  Bey  Kamil  and  beside  him  that  of  Fuad  Bey’s  son, 
staring  at  me,  as  it  seemed,  with  horror.  They  were  the 
only  persons  known  to  me  in  all  that  crowd. 

Somebody  spoke  in  introduction — I  suppose  it  was 
Ghamrawi.  Then  my  turn  came.  Feeling  infinitely 
small,  I  said  :  “  As-salamu  ialeykum  wa  rahmatu'llahi  wa 
barakatuh  ”,  and  the  immediate  response  from  the  whole 
audience  brought  some  courage  to  my  heart. 

I  spoke  in  Arabic  for  some  five  minutes,  merely  apo¬ 
logising  for  the  fact  that  I  was  going  afterwards  to  speak 
in  English,  explaining  why  I  had  asked  leave  to  do  so, 
and  telling  one  short  anecdote.  It  was  nothing  much, 
but  it  sufficed  to  win  the  turbaned  section  of  the  audience. 
Then  came  the  speech  in  English,  Ghamrawi  Bey  trans¬ 
lating  after  every  paragraph.  I  had  meant  to  tell  the 
students  about  Hyderabad  and  the  work  of  education  that 
is  being  done  there  ;  and  I  began  with  something  of  that. 
I  told  them  of  the  foundation  of  the  Osmania  University. 
I  described  the  Friday  congregation  at  the  Mecca  Masjid, 
I  told  them  how  His  Exalted  Highness  goes  every  Friday 
to  the  Mosque,  (at  that  there  was  applause  and  one  old 
man  exclaimed  :  “  Ah,  would  that  it  were  so  in  Egypt !  ”) 
and  then,  thinking  I  had  said  enough  to  show  them  that 
I  came  from  no  benighted  land,  I  talked  to  them  about 
the  future  of  Islam.  Muslims  felt  despair  because  they 
were  defeated.  It  was  only  natural.  But  was  there  any 
reason  for  despair  ?  Was  there  not  a  clear  analogy 
between  our  present  condition  and  that  of  the  Prophet 
and  his  Comrades  at  Al-Hudeybiyah,  when  the  Muslims 
asked  “  Where  is  now  the  victory  that  we  were  promised  ?” 
and  even  Omar  made  remarks  of  which  he  ever  afterwards 
repented.  Yet  the  Truce  of  Al-Hudeybiyah,  though  it 
seemed  so  ignominious  for  the  early  Muslims,  was  in  fact 
the  greatest  victory  that  Islam  had  until  then  achieved. 
Until  then  war  had  set  a  rigid  barrier  between  the  Muslims 
and  their  opponents,  but  with  the  truce  the  barrier  fell 
down,  the  two  parties  mingled  and  conversed  together, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  two  years  that  elapsed  between 
the  truce  of  Al-Hudeybiyah  and  the  conquest  of  Mecca — 
years  of  peace  with  the  isolators  — the  number  of  converts 
to  Islam  was  far  greater  than  the  total  number  of  all 
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previous  converts.  For  centuries  war  had  set  a  rigid 
barrier  between  the  Muslim  world  and  Christendom, 
and  now  that  barrier  is  down,  no  matter  though  the  terms 
of  settlement  seem  ignominious  to  the  Muslims.  That 
settlement  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  greatest  victory  that 
Al- Islam  has  yet  achieved,  on  one  condition — a  hard  one — 
that  the  Muslims  show  again  in  their  conduct  the  faith 
and  virtue  of  the  early  Muslims.  “  Or  do  you  think  ”, 
I  asked  them,  “  that  Al-Islam  was  propagated  by  the 
sword  ?  ”  (When  the  question  was  translated  by  Gham- 
rawi  Bey  there  were  anguished  cries  of  “  No  !  ”  and  “  God 
forbid  !  ”).  I  told  them  how  the  Arabic-speaking  peoples 
are  respected  by  non-Arabs,  more  especially  in  India ; 
how  we  look  to  them  for  an  example  ;  and  I  asked  them  to 
furnish  that  example.  My  speech  ended,  the  Sheykh 
Rashid  Rida  spoke  supporting  all  that  I  had  said.  When 
he  visited  India,  the  people  had  flocked  to  pay  him  honour 
only  because  he  was  an  Arab  and  came  from  the  land  of 
Nabi  Yusuf.  He  quoted  words  of  the  late  Sheykh  Mu¬ 
hammad  ‘Abduh  :  “  We  (Arabs)  by  our  conduct  are  the 
hindrance  to  the  spread  of  Al-Islam  to  the  West.  They 
see  our  religion  through  us  as  through  a  dirty  window, 
and  misjudge  it  consequently  ”. 

Then  a  sheykh  in  Azhari  dress  got  up  and  with  deep 
emotion  thanked  me  in  the  name  of  Al-Azhar  for  all  that 
I  had  said.  The  whole  incident  had  nothing  to  do  with 
translation  of  the  Qur’an,  but  after  it  there  was  no  further 
public  cavilling  at  my  translation. 

We  moved  out  to  Heliopolis  for  Ramadan,  in  order 
that  I  might  be  nearer  to  Ghamrawi  Bey,  whose  home  was 
there ;  and  our  work  of  revision  was  completed  in  the  blessed 
month. 

Fuad  Bey  came  up  to  Cairo  for  the  Aid.  The  time 
for  our  departure  was  drawing  near.  Fuad  Bey,  Gham¬ 
rawi  Bey  and  I  drove  to  Helwan  to  see  the  Sheykh  Al- 
Maraghi  and,  in  the  course  of  the  visit,  Ghamrawi  made  his 
general  report  of  my  work.  On  the  strength  of  that  report 
the  good  Sheykh  wrote  some  words  of  warm  approval 
which  I  treasure  as  coming  from  an  altogether  upright 
man,  incapable  of  writing  anything  that  he  does  not  think 
true. 

On  a  former  visit  he  had  read  out  to  me  all  the  passages 
in  the  writings  of  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  Imam 
Abu  Hanifah  which  made  him,  a  Hanafi  teacher,  hold 
translation  of  the  Qur’an  lawful.  He  had  been  anxious 
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that  I  should  know  his  authority,  and  should  not  suppose 
that  he,  any  more  than  the  opponent  party,  scorned  Tra¬ 
dition.  On  this  last  visit  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  tell  him 
that  my  translation  would  fall  short  of  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  Abu  Hanifah  in  one  respect :  it  would  not  show 
the  Arabic  text  side  by  side  with  the  translation.  He  asked 
‘Why  not  ?’  and  I  explained  that  there  were  several  reasons. 
For  one  thing,  it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  ;  for  another 
it  would  repel  non-Muslim  readers  who,  glancing  at  the 
book  and  finding  it  half-full  of  Arabic,  would  lay  it  down 
unread  as  something  quite  outside  their  sphere  of  interest ; 
for  yet  another,  Islam  had  been  attacked  and  prejudiced 
by  means  of  translations  of  the  Qur’an,  without  the 
Arabic,  circulated  among  non-Muslims.  Even  if  trans¬ 
lation  had  been  quite  unlawful,  as  our  opponents  claimed, 
it  would  have  been  sanctioned,  in  the  circumstances,  by 
the  verse  of  the  Qur’an  : 

o  A*-o  ■"  o  A  o  --  i  ^  —  o  J  **  A  «-  A  A  o  -'—o  o  S  A  s'  o  Ao  S 

!  J -X^C-  li  I  J  jd  jp-1}  1 


•  N  Jit  0 1  I  1 J  <#1  1  j_il  j  J — Xc.  1  U  ^JJLC 

——  --  *  *  \ 
[The  sacred  month  for  the  sacred  month,  and  forbidden 

things  (are  lawful)  in  retaliation.  So  whosoever  hath 
attacked  you,  attack  him  with  the  like  of  that  wherewith 


he  hath  attacked  you.  And  keep  your  duty  to  Allah 
and  know  that  Allah  is  with  those  who  keep  their  duty]. 

If  things  forbidden  by  Allah,  like  warfare  in  a  sacred 
month,  become  lawful  in  retaliation,  so  evidently  must 
things  forbidden  only  by  the  ‘  Ulama.  I  must  have 
spoken  with  some  heat  for  when  I  paused  for  breath,  the 
Sheykh  said  :  “  If  you  feel  so  strongly  convinced  that  you 
are  right,  go  on  in  God’s  name  in  the  way  that  is  clear  to 
you,  and  pay  no  heed  to  what  any  of  us  say”.  As  he  uttered 
the  words  he  smiled  at  me,  and  we  both  emerged  from  the 


cell  erected  by  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages  of  Islam, 
in  which  we  had  been  talking  until  then. 


‘ Quindi  uscimmo  a  riveder  le  sidle' 


On  the  day  before  that  on  which  my  wife  and  I  were 
to  leave  Cairo,  a  Bedawi  chief,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
new  parliament,  at  Fuad  Bey’s  instigation,  asked  me  to  a 
luncheon-party  ;  and  to  that  luncheon-party  came  the 
present  Grand  Sheykh  of  Al-Azhar,  official  leader  of  those 
jtUlama  who  hold  translation  of  the  Qur’an  unlawful — a 
very  handsome  and  benignant-looking  old  man  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  dove-coloured  robe  and  snowy  turban.  At  table, 
I  was  placed  at  his  right  hand.  Except  Hilmi  Pasha 
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A‘isa,  an  ex-minister,  the  remainder  of  the  party  consisted 
of  men  who  had  proved  their  devotion  to  Islam  in  the 
opinion  of  the  ‘Ulama  ;  they  were  all  Mujahidin,  including 
Fuad  Bey,  who  had  been  with  Mustafa  Kemal  in  the  Suez 
Canal  campaign  before  he  became  Turkish  Minister  at 
Berne.  The  Sheykh  could  hardly  fail  to  be  surprised  to 
see  an  Englishman  in  such  a  gathering,  and  when  they 
told  him  that  I  was  the  man  who  had  translated  the  Qur’an 
into  English  he  seemed  rather  shocked.  After  luncheon, 
when  Fuad  Bey  praised  my  translation,  and  all  the  others 
called  it  meritorious,  he  was  evidently  much  embarrassed, 
until  Fuad  Bey  remarked  :  He  will  not  call  it  Al-Qur'an  ; 
he  will  call  it  Mu'anw l-Qur’’ ani'l-Majid  (The  meaning  of 
the  Glorious  Qur’an).  Then  the  Rector  of  Al-Azhar 
smiled.  “If  he  does  that”,  he  said,  “then  there  can  be  no 
objection  ;  we  shall  all  be  pleased  with  it”.  I  was  back 
again  in  the  mediaeval  cell,  but  we  had  reached  a  peaceable 
conclusion,  as  I  thought,  and  I  was  glad  of  it. 

That  was  in  March  1930.  My  translation  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  April  1 931  I  received 
a  letter  from  Ghamrawi  Bey  informing  me  that  the  Rector 
of  Al-Azhar  had  sent  for  him  (Ghamrawi)  and  asked  him 
many  questions  about  my  translation.  It  seemed  that 
he  was  inclining  to  condemn  it,  after  all.  The  latest 
rumour  was  that  Al-Azhar  had  decided  that  the  work  must 
be  translated  word  for  word  back  into  Arabic  and  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  judgment  in  that  distorted  form,  as  none 
of  the  professors  could  read  English.  It  was  certainly 
a  great  advance  beyond  the  method  of  condemning 
without  trial  pursued  in  the  case  of  Maulvi  Muhammad 
‘All’s  English  version,  showing  that,  even  within  Al-Azhar, 
there  is  now  a  party  of  enlightenment  strong  enough  to 
force  withdrawal  from  the  old  position.  I  replied  with 
every  argument  that  I  could  reach,  of  which  Ghamrawi 
might  make  use  in  conversation  with  the  ‘Ulama.  The  app¬ 
roval  or  the  condemnation  of  Al-Azhar,  or  indeed  of  all  the 
‘Ulama  of  Egypt,  could  not  help  or  injure  my  translation 
much  ;  but  from  what  I  had  so  lately  seen  in  Egypt  I 
could  judge  that  condemnation,  after  all  that  had  already 
happened,  was  very  likely  to  bring  a  degree  of  ridicule 
upon  Al-Azhar,  which  I  should  be  the  first  to  deplore. 
Al-Azhar  is  a  great  historic  institution  which  one  would 
wish  to  see  reformed  and  not  demolished.  I  asked  Gham¬ 
rawi  to  implore  them  not  to  treat  allies  as  enemies.  ‘ 

Subsequently  I  have  learnt  from  a  newspaper  report 
that,  after  examining  my  work  in  the  distorted  form  already 
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mentioned,  the  Rector  of  Al-Azhar  has  pronounced  it, 
“  though  the  best  of  all  translations”,  unfit  to  be  authorised 
in  Egypt.  The  reason  given  for  the  ban  is  that  I  have  trans¬ 
lated  idiomatic  and  metaphorical  Arabic  phrases  literally 
into  English,  thus  showing  that  I  have  not  understood  their 
real  meaning.  Happily,  he  gave  an  instance  which  was 
quoted  in  the  newspaper,  so  that  I  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  accusation.  I  have  translated  Surah 
XVII,  v.  29,  thus  :  “  And  let  not  thy  hand  be  chained  to 
thy  neck  nor  open  it  with  a  complete  opening  lest  thou  sit 
down  rebuked,  denuded”.  He  considers  that,  by  thus 
translating  the  Arabic  words  literally,  I  have  turned  a 
commandment  relating  to  miserliness  and  generosity 
into  a  commandment  concerning  the  position  of  a  man’s 
hands  !  How  should  he  know  that  we  speak  of  “open- 
handedness  ”  and  “  tight-fistedness  ”  in  English,  and  that 
every  English  reader  will  understand  my  literal  translation 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  in  which  the  Arab  reader 
understands  the  Arabic  text.  The  ban  is  therefore  based 
upon  an  altogether  false  assumption. 

From  the  opening  of  the  question,  as  I  gather  from  a 
report  in  Al-Ahrarn,  there  had  been  strong  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  Al-Azhar 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  the  former  championing  its 
merits  with  surprising  vigour.  But  Al-Azhar,  with  the 
King  behind  it,  is  supreme  in  all  such  matters. 

There  is  something  hopeful  in  the  actual  condemnation, 
the  terms  of  which  are  wonderfully  mild,  one  might  almost 
say  favourable,  to  the  translator  as  compared  with  former 
pronouncements  of  the  same  authority.  It  marks  the 
close  of  a  long  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  relations  of 
Arabs  and  non-Arabs — a  chapter  of  whose  tenour  the  Pro¬ 
phet  would  assuredly  have  disapproved  — since  the  position 
that  all  translation  of  the  Qur’an  is  sinful  has  been  quite 
abandoned.  A  translation  of  the  Qur’an  by  a  Muslim 
has  been  examined  and  a  literary  reason  has  been  given 
for  its  condemnation.  That  is  a  great  step  forward. 


Marmaduke  Pickthall. 
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A  GREAT  MUSLIM  ASTROLOGER 

That  distinguished  scholar,  Francis  Baily,*  whose 
memory  is  still  cherished  in  the  scientific  world  of  Great 
Britain,  and  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Astro¬ 
nomical  Society  —perhaps  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
establishment  thereof  -expressed  the  opinion  that  astro¬ 
logy  was  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  and  that  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity,  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  particularly  the  sun  and  moon,  on  the  seasons, 
the  weather,  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  and  that, 
inasmuch  as  those  luminaries  had  an  influence  upon  the 
earth,  they,  probably,  also  had  some  connection  with  the 
destiny  of  individuals  and  of  nations. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  tradition  that  Belus 
founded  a  colony  of  astrologers  with  their  wives,  and  their 
servants,  from  Egypt.,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates, 
and  that  these  were  called,  by  the  Babylonians,  Chaldees. 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  astrology  was  first 
invented  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Thebes  particularly  claimed  the  honour  of 
the  invention.  The  majority  of  the  ancient  writers  state 
that  astrology  was  communicated  by  the  Chaldees  to 
other  nations.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (356- 
323,  B.C.)  the  Chaldeans  had  carried  on  astronomical 
observations  for  1900  years.  In  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  Claudius  Ptolemy,  a  famous  mathema¬ 
tician  of  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  propounded  the  system  that 
bears  his  name.  As  the  Western  Empire  declined,  a 
darkness,  so  far  as  science  and  learning  were  concerned 
settled  over  Rome  and  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  So  late 
as  about  700  of  the  Christian  era  the  earth  came  to  be  again 
regarded  as  an  extended  plane,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  anti¬ 
podes  was  solemnly  repudiated  by  the  Christian  Church. 
From  seventy  to  a  hundred  years  later,  lsodorus  His- 
palensis  attempted  to  explain  the  observed  direct  and 

*  Francis  Baily  was  born  on  the  28th  April,  1774,  and  died  on  the 
30th  August,  1844.  A  tasteful  and  appreciative  memo,  of  him  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  can  be  found  in  the  “  Transactions 
and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society”. 
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retrograde  motions  of  the  planets,  by  assuming  that  ‘ 1  in 
the  deep  night  in  which  they  then  found  themselves 
they  had  lost  their  way,  wandered  about,  and  returned 
slowly  trying  to  find  it,  which  sooner  or  later  they  succeed¬ 
ed  in  doing.” 

The  dawn  of  astronomy,  and  in  those  days  all  astro¬ 
nomers  were  astrologers,  again  burst  forth  amongst  the 
followers  of  the  Holy  Prophet,  Muhammad.  Under  many 
successive  Caliphs  of  Islam,  and  into  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era,  the  science  made  progress  in 
Arabia  and  other  countries  under  Muslim  rule.  From 
Arabia  astronomy  penetrated  into  Persia,  Mongolia  and 
Usbek  Tartary,  whose  sages  eagerly  endeavoured  to 
emulate  the  Arabs.  It  is  recorded  of  a  Persian  astrono¬ 
mer,  a  Mussulman,  named  Omar  Chejan,  that  he  made  a 
proposition  for  the  rectification  of  the  calendar  even  more 
proximately  correct  than  the  Gregorian. 

The  ‘Ulema  of  the  famous  University  of  Al-Azhar  at 
Cairo  favoured  the  study  of  the  science,  and  many 
famous  astronomers  were  pupils  of  that  learned  institu¬ 
tion.  Not  the  least  brilliant  of  these  was  ‘All  ibn- Yunus, 
or  to  give  him  his  full  name,  Abu’l-IIasan  ‘Ali  ibn-Abi 
Sa‘id  ‘Abd  ar- llahman  ibn  Ahmad-ibn-Yunus-ibn-‘Abd 
al-A‘ala  as-Sadafi.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt  and  one 
of  the  master-spirits  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
a  man  of  exceedingly  versatile  learning  and  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  pendulum  and  the  measurement  of  time  by 
its  oscillations.  Ibn  Khallikan,  the  celebrated  Muslim 
biographer,1  says,  “  He  made  astronomy  his  particular 
study,  but  he  was  well  versed  in  other  sciences  and  dis¬ 
played  an  eminent  talent  for  poetry”.  The  most  famous 
work  of  Ibn  Yunus  is  his  great  book,  named  after  his 
illustrious  patron  and  sovereign,  Hakim  bi-amr-illah 
(090-1021 )  Zij-ul-akhbar-al-Hakimi. 

Ibn  Khallikan  states  that  he  saw  a  copy  of  this  work 
in  four  volumes,  and  manuscript  copies  of  the  work  are 
still  in  existence.  An  analysis  of  the  first  volume  thereof 
was  published  by  M.  Caussinpere,  in  the  seventh  volume 
of  the  Notices  et  Extraits .2  He  inserted  therein  the  lives 

(1)  Ibn  Khallikan  was  born  at  Arbeluh,  but  resided  at  Damascus, 
where  he  filled  the  position  of  chief  magistrate.  He  died  in  the  year 
081  of  the  Hegira  (1282  A.D.)  His  biographical  dictionary  has  been 
Jgpnslated  into  English  by  Baron  de  Slane. 

(2)  The  full  title  of  his  work  is  Notices  et  Extraits  des  >nanuserits  de  la 
Ribliotheque  Natiorude  et  autre  a  bibliothcqucs,  publics  par  Vlnstitut 
Natiorud  dc  France ;  faisant  suite  aux  Notices  et  Extraits  dus  au  comite 
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of  Ibn  Yunus,  of  his  father  ‘Abdur-Rahman-ibn- Yunus, 
the  Egyptian  historian,  and  his  great-grandfather  Yunus 
ibn  ‘Abdu’l-‘Ala  ;  all  extracted  from  Ibn  Khallikan’s 
work  and  translated  by  himself,  but  some  of  the  passages 
are  incorrectly  given  and  others  wrongly  rendered.  In 
his  voluminous  work  ‘All  ibn  Yunus  amply  discusses  the 
subject  whereon  he  treats  and  indicates  the  application  of 
the  rules  therein  given,  whilst  its  correctness  testifies  to  the 
great  care  and  labour  with  which  it  was  compiled.  Ibn 
Khallikan  says  of  it,  “  I  have  seen  many  works  containing 
astronomical  tables,  but  never  met  with  one  so  full  and 
complete  as  this”. 

In  the  preface  to  his  work,  the  author  states  that  the 
person  by  whose  command  he  commenced  it  was  the  Sul¬ 
tan  Al-‘Aziz  bi’llah,  son  of  Mu‘izz,  the  first  Fatimite 
sovereign  of  Egypt,  in  whose  beneficent  reign  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Al-Azhar  was  founded. 

This  work  was  and  is  so  highly  esteemed  for  its  correct¬ 
ness  and  exactitude  that,  like  the  Zij  of  Yahya  ibn  Abi 
Mansur  al-Ma’muni,1  it  was  taken  by  the  people  of  Egypt 
as  their  standard  authority  in  calculating  the  position  of 
the  heavenly  bodies. 

This  masterpiece  of  Ibn  Yunus  soon  displaced  the  work 
of  that  ancient  astronomer  and  geographer  Claudius  Ptolc- 
mseus  (Ptolemy)  who  was  also  a  native  of  Egypt.2  It  was 
reproduced  among  the  Persians  by  the  astronomer-poet 
Omar  Khayyam  (1079)  ;  among  the  Greeks,  in  the  Syntax 

etabli  duns  I’Academie  des  inscriptions  et  belles  lettres  -It  bears  the  im¬ 
print,  A  Paris  de  V Imprimerie  de  la  I{epubli</ue  -An.  xii  . 'this  was  the 

last,  year  of  the  Republic,  as  after  an  appeal,  through  universal  suffrage, 
to  the  nation,  in  1804,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  became  Emperor  of  the 
French,  as  Napoleon  the  First. 

(1)  Yahya- bin- A  bi-Mansur  al-Ma’muni  was  an  astronomer  of  great 
talent :  he  acquired  by  his  skill  a  high  rank  in  the  favour  of  the  Khalifah 
al-Ma’mun,  and  when  that  sovereign  decided  that  observations  should 
be  made  on  the  stars,  he  charged  Yahya  and  some  others  with  the  task, 
and  directed  them  to  ameliorate  their  instruments.  They  in  conse¬ 
quence  made  observations  at  Ash-Shammasiya.tnear  Baghdad  and  Mount 
Kasiyoun,  near  Damascus,  in  the  years  215,' 216,  217  of  the  llegira 
(A.D.  880-2),  but  the  death  of  Al-Ma’mun  in  218  (llegira)  terminated 
their  proceedings.  Yahya  was  the  author  of  the  astronomical  tables 
called  az-Zaif  al-Mumtahin,  and  a  work,  apparently  astrological,  en¬ 
titled  Kitab-al-1  Ami. 

(2)  Ptolemy  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  believed  to  have  been  born 
at  Pelusium  (the  one-time  celebrated  eastern  seaport  and  key  to  Egypt, 
now  a  mass  of  ruins,  situate  a  day’s  journey  distant  from  El-Kanta&) 
or  at  Ptolemais  Hermii  in  the  Thebaid  (Upper  Egypt).  He  flourished  in 
Alexandria  in  189,  A.D.,  and  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  still  living 
there  in  161  A.D. 
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of  Chryso-cocca  ;  among  the  Mongols  by  Nasir-ud-din 
Tusi,  the  director  of  the  astronomical  observatory  at 
Maragha,  in  the  Zij-al-Khani  ;  and  among  the  Chinese, 
in  the  astronomy  of  Co-Cheon-King,  in  1280  ;  and  thus 
what  is  attributed  to  the  ancient  civilisation  of  China  is 
only  a  borrowed  light  from  an  Islamic  fire,  the  first  kindling 
whereof  arose  from  a  spark  emitted  from  the  intellectual 
furnace  of  the  great  Cairo  University. 

In  speaking  of  ‘All  ibn  Yunus,  Mr.  F.  F.  Arbuthnot, 
m.r.a.s.,  in  his  work  on  “  Arabic  Authors”,  says  : — 
“  Another  celebrated  astronomer,  ‘All  ibn  Yunus,  was  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of 
the  monarch  of  Egypt,  Al-Hakim  bi’amrillah,  and  under 
his  patronage  to  have  composed  the  celebrated  astrono¬ 
mical  tables  called  after  his  name,  ‘  The  Ilakimite  Tables’. 
Ibn-Khallikan  states  that  he  had  seen  these  tables  in  four 
volumes,  and  that  more  extensive  ones  had  not  come 
under  his  notice.  These  tables  were  considered  in  Egypt 
to  be  of  equal  value  to  those  of  the  astrologer  Yahya  bin 
‘All  Mansur,  who  had  in  A. I).  880,  by  order  of  the  Khalifah, 
Ma’mun,  undertaken  astronomical  observations  both  at 
Baghdad  and  Damascus.  Ibn  Yunus  spent  his  life  in  the 
preparation  of  astronomical  tables  and  in  casting  horos¬ 
copes,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  the  early 
Muslims,  astronomy  and  astrology  were  synonymous  and 
their  most  learned  astronomers  were  also  their  most  skilful 
astrologers,  llis  character  for  honesty  was  highly  esteem¬ 
ed,  and  he  was  also  well  versed  in  other  sciences,  and  dis¬ 
played  an  eminent  talent  for  poetry.  In  making  astro¬ 
nomical  observations  and  calculating  nativities,  ‘ Ali 
ibn  Yunus,  displayed  unequalled  skill ;  he  would  often 
make  long  journeys  and  spend  days  at  a  time  in  order  to 
get  an  observation  of  a  star.” 

Many  interesting  stories  are  told  about  this  great  man. 
The  Amir  al-Musabbihi,  the  author  of  a  celebrated  history 
of  Egypt  and  other  works,  says  :  ‘  I  was  told  by  Abu’l 
Hasan  at-Tabarani,  the  astronomer,  that  he  went  with 
Ibn-Yunus  to  Mount  Mukattam  and  made  a  station 
there,  with  the  intention  of  taking  an  observation  of  the 
planet  Zuhrah  (Venus)  ;  and  that,  on  arriving,  he  took  off 
his  cloak  and  turban,  which  he  replaced  by  a  woman’s 
gown  and  hood,  both  of  red  colour  ;  he  then  produced  a 
J~itar  (guitar),  on  which  he  commenced  playing,  whilst  he 
kept  perfumes  burning  before  him.  It  was,  said  he,  an 
astonishing  sight !  ’ 
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The  same  writer  says,  in  his  “  History  of  Egypt 
“  Ibn  Yunus  was  a  careless  and  absent  man  ;  he  would 
wind  his  turban-cloth  around  a  highpeaked  cap  and  place 
his  cloak  over  that ;  he  was  himself  very  tall,  and  when  he 
rode  out,  the  people  used  to  laugh  at  him  for  his  odd 
figure,  his  shabby  appearance  and  tattered  dress  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  strangeness  of  his  aspect,  he  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  his  astrological  predictions,  and 
therein  remained  without  a  rival”. 

The  following  observations  by  ‘Ali  ibn  Yunus,  upon 
the  influence  of  one  of  the  constellations,  is  frequently 
quoted  in  the  works  of  Arabian  astrologers  : — “  Mizan 
(Libra)  is  an  equalising  sign,*  and,  if  this  is  the  Tali1, 
(predominating  constellation),  in  which  a  person  enters  the 
world,  then  the  Shakhs  (individual)  will  be  possessed  of 
high  powers  of  comparison  and  of  good  judgment,  and 
able  to  take  an  impartial  and  dispassionate  view  of  matters, 
and  will  love  harmony  and  always  strive  to  adjust  quarrels 
and  disputes  and  to  promote  peace.  Persons  under  this 
Tali'’  have  an  Anis  (amiable)  disposition  and  are  court¬ 
eous  and  agreeable  and  have  keen  perceptions.  Though 
possessed  of  all  these  good  qualities  they  arc  often  impa¬ 
tient  and  frequently  careless  in  their  habits  and  attire, 
and  somewhat  forgetful.  They  are  sensitive  to  rebuffs, 
yet  just  and  generous.  They  make  good  overseers  and 
judges.  They  are  very  amenable  to  feminine  influence 
and  make  passionate  lovers.  When  in  love,  their  normal 
faculty  of  calmly  judging  matters  is  generally  either  in 
abeyance  or  faulty  and  consequently  they  are  frequently 
unfortunate  in  their  selection  of  life  companions.  They 
are  subject  to  affections  of  the  kali  (kidneys),  pains  in  the 
back,  rheumatism  and  urinary  troubles.  They  are  fond 
of  poetry  and  music.  Being  fond  of  approbation,  they 
are  somewhat  amenable  to  flattery.  Females  born  in  this 
constellation  are  generally  inordinately  fond  of  alma’s 
(diamonds),  but,  are  indifferent  to  lulu  (pearls)  ;  their 
favourite  colour  is  zarka  (blue).  When  this  sign  is  ruling 
in  the  heavens  it  is  unfavourable  to  health,  and  more  sleep 
than  usual  should  be  taken  and  fotra  taza  (fresh  nuts), 
especially  jouza  (walnuts),  should  be  eaten,  particularly 

*  The  constellation  Mizan  (Libra)  may  be  said  to  “rule  the  heavens  ” 
between  the  22nd  of  September  and  the  21st  October  of  the  solar  year. 
In  the  Babylonian  Zodiac,  Mizan  is  termed  Zibanitu.  The  theory  hUs 
been  advanced  that  the  “  two  feathers  ”  so  prominent  in  Egyptian  my¬ 
thological  imagery  are  a  reference  to  the  two  scales  of  the  Balance 
(Mizan — Libra). 
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by  females.  If  either  sex  suffer  from  troubles  of  the 
bain  (stomach),  while  this  sign  reigns  in  the  heavens, 
then  camomile  tea  wherein  pepper  has  been  boiled  or 
well  soaked  should  be  partaken  of,  and  it  will  give  a  tone 
to  the  stomach.”* 

If  the  month  of  Itabi‘a-al-awwal  should  fall  within  this 
sign,  a  person  born  on  the  10th  day  of  that  month  will  be 
particularly  fortunate  in  life,  especially  if  the  planet  Venus 
be  then  in  the  ascendant. 

A  treatise  by  ‘Ali  ibn  Yunus  on  the  Shirayan  (Sirius 
and  Procyon— The  great  and  little  dog-stars),  wherein  he 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius 
and  the  time  of  its  declension,  is  frequently  alluded  to,  and 
quotations  therefrom  cited  by  later  Arabian  astronomers. 
The  full  text  of  this  work  is  not  now  known  to  exist.  The 
following  extract  therefrom  is  very  interesting  from  an 
astrological  point  of  view  : — 

“  If  a  person  be  born  in  the  month  of  Sha‘ban,  when 
that  month  falls  during  the  period  when  the  Shirayan 
(the  Dog-stars)  be  visible,  take  particular  notice  of  the 
position  of  Shir  a  al-ghumus  al  kalb  (Procyon,  the  little 
Dog-star),  at  the  exact  moment  of  the  birth,  and  if  it  be 
then  in  the  ascendant,  and,  especially  if  it  appears  to  be 
exactly  over  the  place  wherein  the  birth  occurs,  it  is  a 
peculiarly  auspicious  sign.  The  child  will  be  healthy, 
and  of  a  happy  and  loveable  disposition  and  very  fond  of 
al-heywanat  (animals)  and  will  attain  to  old  age.” 

The  Islamic  calendar  is  a  lunar  one,  and,  consequently, 
is  about  eleven  days  shorter  than  the  solar  year  ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  months  which  are  twelve  in  number  pass  through 
all  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  in  about  thirty-three  years. 

‘Ali  ibn  Y unus  was  versed  in  a  great  variety  of  sciences 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  played  on  the  kitar  (guitar), 
but  only  as  an  amateur.  He  composed  a  great  quantity 
of  poetry. 

*  Camomile,  or  Chamomile,  ( Anthemis  nobilis)  is  a  perennial  plant, 
and  has  slender,  trailing,  hairy  and  branched  stems.  Hot  h  leaves  and 
flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  strong  though  not  unpleasant  smell,  and  a 
very  little  nauseous  taste  :  but  the  flowers  are  more  bitter  and  aromatic 
than  the  leaves.  The  Ancients  commend  Camomile  against  bilious  and 
'  hypochondriac  fevers,  and  the  Egyptians  used  it  against  all  fevers  ;  in 
fact,  this  herb  was  so  great  a  favourite,  as  a  remedy  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  that  Galen  says  their  priests  dedicated  it  to  the  sun. 
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The  following  is  a  literal  translation  from  one  of  his 
poems  : — 

“  When  the  breeze  begins  to  blow, 

“  I  charge  it  with  an  ardent  message 
“  From  a  passionate  lover  to  the  presence  of  his  be¬ 
loved. 

“  My  life  I  would  sacrifice  to  her, 

‘  For  she  it  is  whose  aspect  gives  life  to  our  souls, 

“  And  whose  presence  perfumes  and  gives  joy  to  the 

world. 

“  I  swear  that  since  the  time  she  departed, 

“  I  left  untouched  my  wine-cup  ; 

“  It  was  absent  from  me,  because  she  was  absent. 

“  My  passion  for  her  never  dies. 

“  Her  image  appears  to  me,  ever,  in  my  dreams, 

“  Approaching  in  the  dark  hour  of  midnight, 

“  Unseen  by  watchful,  jealous  spies.” 

It  is  stated  that  when  ‘All  ibn  Yunus  had  his  mind 
occupied  in  the  consideration  of  some  astronomical  or 
mathematical  problem  he  became  so  engrossed  therewith 
that  he  became  utterly  oblivious  of  his  surroundings, 
although  he  went  through  the  ordinary  mechanical  opera¬ 
tions  of  life  in  a  kind  of  perfunctory  manner  ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  at  one  of  the  private  audiences  given  by 
Sultan  Al-Hakim  ibn  ‘Aziz  bi’llah,  Al-‘Ubeydi,  the  great 
astronomer,  instead  of  observing  the  ordinary  rule  in  a 
Muslim  household  of  leaving  his  shoes  outside  the  entrance 
door  of  the  chamber,  marched  into  the  audience-room, 
before  the  sovereign,  with  his  heavy  shoes  in  his  hand, 
and  after  making  the  customary  obeisance  to  the  Sultan, 
sat  down  on  the  floor,  placing  his  shoes  by  his  side.  He, 
remained  seated  there  in  silence  for  a  full  hour,  as  if  in 
profound  meditation,  then  suddenly  exclaiming,  “  Maujud! 
Maujud  !,  Al  hamdu  lilluh  !  ”  (Found  !  Found  !  ,  Praise 
be  to  God  !),  arose  from  the  ground,  kissed  the  floor,  made 
an  obeisance  to  the  sovereign,  reached  his  shoes,  put  them 
on  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  Some  of  the  courtiers 
expressed  their  surprise  and  indignation  at  this  want  of 
etiquette  on  his  part,  but  the  Sultan  laughingly,  said, 
“  La  shey  !  (It  is  nothing  !)  ‘All  ibn  Yunus  was  up  among 
the  stars  and  had  no  time  to  think  of  the  petty  affairs  of 
this  low  world.” 

The  probity  and  honour  of  ‘All  ibn  Yunus  were  so  well- 
established,  and  stood  so  high,  that  in  the  month  of  Juma*- 
da  al-awwal,  in  the  380th  year  of  the  Hegira  (July-August, 
A.D.  990),  the  Qadi  Muhammad  ibn  an  No‘man  appoint¬ 
ed  him  to  fill  the  office  of  ‘ Adi  (justice),  an  officer  exercising 
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with  the  authorisation  of  the  Qadi  the  function  of  official 
witness  to  the  bonds,  deeds,  and  contracts  entered  into 
by  individuals  ;  they  affix  their  khitm,  or  seal,  to  these 
documents,  and  if  litigation  arises  subsequently  between  the 
contracting  parties,  their  testimony  ( shahudat )  is  required. 
In  all  large  Islamic  cities  the  ‘adls  have  offices  where  they 
receive  persons  making  contracts,  and  serve  as  witnesses 
to  the  whole  proceeding,  whether  it  be  a  verbal  or  written 
agreement.  In  the  latter  case  the  deed  or  contract  is 
drawn  up  by  the  iadl.  To  be  eligible  for  these  functions 
a  man  must  not  only  be  well  acquainted  with  the  laws 
relative  to  conventions  and  obligations,  and  capable  of 
writing  them  out  in  proper  form,  but  he  must  also  bear  a 
high  character  for  integrity,  and  be  exempt  from  even  the 
suspicion  of  corruption,  it  is  one  of  the  Qadi’s  duties  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  these  functionaries. 
The  office  of  ‘ Adi  was  established  by  the  Prophet  Mu¬ 
hammad  himself  and  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  words 
of  the  Holy  Quran,  wherein  we  find  the  following  passage 
(Surah  2,  v.  282)  :  — 

“  O  True  Believers  !  when  you  bind  yourselves  one  to 
the  other  in  a  debt  for  a  certain  time,  write  it  down,  and 
let  a  writer  write  between  you  according  to  justice  ( ladl )  ; 
and  let  not  the  writer  refuse  writing  according  to  what 
God  hath  taught  him.” 

Al-Musabbihi  states  that  ‘All  ibn  Yunus  died  suddenly 
on  Monday  morning,  the  3rd  day  of  Shawal,  in  the  year 
of  the  Hegira,  399  (June,  1009,  A.D.).  The  funeral  service 
over  him  was  recited  in  the  principal  mosque  of  Old  Cairo 
( Fustat ),  by  the  Qfuli,  Malik-ibn-Sa‘id-ibn-Muhammad-ibn 
Thawwab,  and  his  mortal  remains  were  interred  in  the 
garden  of  his  own  dwelling,  which  was  situated  in  the 
quarter  of  the  furriers. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  father,  grand¬ 
father  and  great-grandfather  of  ‘All  ibn  Yunus  were  all 
scholars  and  distinguished  men.  He  left  an  only  son, 
upon  whom  the  mantle  of  learning  unfortunately  did  not 
fall  ;  in  fact,  his  stupidity  ( baladat )  was  so  great  that  he 
sold  to  the  soap-makers  all  his  father’s  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  as  waste-paper  at  so  much  per  pound !  Who  can 
tell  what  rich  stores  of  knowledge  were  thus  lost  to  the 
world  ? 

“  The  father  ever  learning  did  desire, 

The  son  consign’d  all  to  the  fire.” 

Haroun  M.  Leon. 
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THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  ISLAM 
16.  Philology. 

(Continued  from  ‘Islamic  Culture'  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  pp.  141). 

In  the  two  main  branches  of  Arab  philology — in 
grammar  and  in  the  preparation  of  dictionaries — the 
4th/10th  century  struck  a  new  path.  Like  theology,  it 
was  then  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of  juristic  method 
— in  external  form  entirely.  Suyuti  thus  describes  the 
old  philology  :  “  Their  mode  of  dictating  was  absolutely 
similar  to  that  which  obtained  in  theology.  The  listener 
( Mustamli )  wrote  at  the  beginning  of  the  page  :  Lecture 
delivered  by  our  Shaikh  So-and-So  on  such-and-such  a 
day.  The  lecturer  mentioned  something,  with  a  chain  of 
traditions,  which  the  old  Arabs  and  the  orators  had  said 
and  which  contained  something  striking  and  called  for  an 
explanation.  The  lecturer  explained,  made  comments 
and,  in  addition,  cited  passages  from  the  old  poets.  The 
quotations  had  to  be  well  authenticated  ;  comments  and 
explanations  were  matters  of  more  or  less  indifference. 
Such  was  the  widely-diffused  method  of  lecture  in 
philology  in  the  early  times.  But  when  the  Huffaz 
died  out,  dictation  in  philology  ceased.  The  last,  of 
whom  I  heard  that  he  dictated  lectures  in  this  fashion, 
was  AbO’l-Qasim  az-Zajjaj.  The  notes  dictated  by  him 
were  so  copious  that  they  made  up  a  stout  volume.  He 
died  in  339/950.  No  later  students’  note-books  of 
lexicographical  contents  are  known  to  me.”* 

These  old  savants  were  discursive  and  their  lectures 
were  not  well-knit  together.  Their  interest  centred  in 
an  individual  fact,  in  an  individual  form,  in  one  word  or 
in  one  proposition ;  as  is  the  case  with  Mubarrad 
(d.  285/898)  or  even  with  Qali  (d.  356/967).  Their  books 
are  a  variegated  assemblage — philology,  anecdotes, 
history. 

Ghulam  Tha‘lab  (d.  345/956)  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
by  questions  from  his  pupils  ;  for  instance  :  O  Shaikh  ! 

*  Muzhir ;  See  Goldziher,  SWA,  69,  20  f. 
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What  is  al-qantarah  among  the  Beduins.?1  The  leading 
philologers  of  the  4th/10th  century,  on  the  other  hand, 
felt  the  need  of  method,  the  systematization  of  their 
material.  In  the  initiation  of  this  new  method  the  study 
of  Greek  grammar  played  the  chief  role.  At  the  Court  of 
‘Adad-ud-Daulah  (d.  371/981)  differences  between  the 
Arabic  and  Greek  grammar  were  discussed  and  Abu 
Sulaiman  ibn  Tahir  has  pointedly  2  characterized  the  new 
tendency  as  profane  and  untheological :  “  The  grammar 

of  the  Arabs  is  religion  ;  our  grammar  is  reason.” 

And,  thus,  when,  for  the  first  time,  an  ‘  Introduction  to 
grammar  ’  appears  (Muqaddamah  fin-nahw)  ;  namely,  that 
of  Ibn  Faris  (d.  395/1005)  it  is  naught  else  but  the  Arab 
descendant  of  the  Isagogik  (introduction)  of  the  Greek 
philology. 

The  outstanding  achievement  consists  in  fixing  and 
elaborating  the  meaning  of  words.  The  model  is  apparent. 

The  philology  of  the  old  type  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  handbook  for  orators  —an  aid  to  rhetorical  flourish¬ 
es,  a  mine  of  synonyms.  It  ends  with  Ilamzah  al- 
Isfaham  (d.  between  350-60/961-70).  In  his  Kitab  al- 
Muwazanah  he  has  put  together  400  expressions  for  “  the 
unlucky  ”  and,  in  his  ‘'Book  of  Sayings'  he  has  collected  so 
many  parallels  of  rhetorical  phrases  ‘  whiter  than  snow’, 

‘  more  voracious  than  an  elephant  ’  that  later  centuries 
could  add  nothing  to  them. 

His  predecessor  had  amassed  300  of  such  comparative 
terms,  but  he  1800.  Maidani  (d.  578/1124)  has  merely 
copied  him  and  has  added  only  one  or  two,  or  at  the  most 
four,  idioms  to  every  chapter.  Even  all  his  explanations 
he  has  borrowed  from  his  predecessor.3 

Even  in  the  sphere  of  proverbs  proper,  the  chief  work 
was  done  in  the  4th/10th  century  by  Al-Hasan  al-‘Askari 
(d.  395/1005). 

A  generation  later,  in  the  dictionary  of  Jauhari 
(d.  302/1001),  the  new  school  shows  its  impress.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  the  great  dictionary  of  Ibn  Duraid  (d.  321/933) 
shows  what  steps  forward  in  method  and  elucidation  had 
been  effected.  ‘  To  make  clear  and  to  bring  nearer  home  ’ 
— so  says  Ibn  Faris  (d.  395/1005)  himself — ‘  was  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  the  aim  of  his  own  dictionary.’4 

(1)  Jauzi,  85  a. 

-  (2)  Kiftl,  ed.  Lippert,  283. 

(8)  Mittwoch,  MSOS,  1910,  184  f. 

(4)  Goldziher,  Beitrage  zur  gesch.  der  sprachgelehrsamkeit  bei  den 
Arabem,  SWA,  phil.  hist.  KL.  73,  p.  518. 
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So  supreme  was  Jauhari,  in  his  own  realm  of  knowledge, 
that  an  entire  literature — pro  and  con — has  grown  up 
round  him  through  the  centuries.1  Even  Suyuti 
(d.  911/1505)  wrote  a  book  in  Mekka  in  his  defence  against 
Jaujari  and  ‘Abdul  Barr  in  which  he  is  said  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  hostile  toward  the  former— his  contemporary 
(d.  889/1484).2 

All  later  lexicographies  stand  in  relation  to  Jauhari’s 
as  supplements  and  commentaries.  Here,  too,  we  note 
the  end  of  one  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another  which 
lasts  for  centuries.  Similarly,  etymological  inquiries  too 
now  enter  upon  a  serious  course  and  continue  for  long. 
Their  chief  was  Ibn  Jinni  of  Mosul  (d.  392/1 002),  son  of  a 
Greek  slave,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  this 
science  the  so-called  great  etymological  rule  of  the  original 
bi-radical  roots— even  important  today.3 

The  etymological  work  of  the  Arabs  has  not  achieved 
anything  greater.  The  language  of  ordinary  parlance 
subsisted  by  the  side  of  the  written  language,  but  with 
such  enormous  difference  that  in  the  Baghdad  of  the 
3rd/9th  century  people  were  surprised  to  find  a  man 
effortlessly  speaking  correct  grammatical  Arabic  with  ease 
terminations.4  The  interest,  awakened  in  literature, 
brought  philology  home  to  the  people  at  large  ;  making 
them  no  longer  insensible  to  linguistic  errors  and  irregulari¬ 
ties.  Spanish  Az-Zubdani  (died  about  330/941)  wrote  a 
book  on  “  the  dialect  of  the  People."*  Ibn  Khalawaihi  In 
Aleppo  (d.  370/980)  composed  iKitab  Luisa  ’  the  book  of 
‘  not  so ’.  How  much  he  left  to  the  later  philologers, 
notably  Hariri,  to  do,  yet  remains  to  be  investigated  ! 

17.  Literature. 

The  transformation  of  the  race,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
ruling  class,  and  the  stepping- forward  of  the  old  population 
of  mixed  blood  most  strikingly  show  themselves  in  litera¬ 
ture.  About  the  year  200/800  literature  was  in  a  state  of 
ferment.  The  tried  form  of  Qasidah  in  which  the  old 
Arab  poets  had  sung  their  lofty  emotions,  had  become  too 
tedious,  too  pathetic,  and  had  lost  its  hegemonic  position. 

(1)  Goldziher,  SWA,  Vol.  72,  587.  Zur  gauhari- Liter atur. 

(2)  Suyuti,  de  interp,  Corani ,  24  f. 

(3)  Goldziher,  SWA  67,  250  according  to  Suyuti’s  Muzhir ,  1,  164. 
This  passage  in  the  Muzhir ,  says  Prof.  Margoliouth,  does  not  refer  to  this. 
In  his  Khasais ,  Chapter  30  of  book  II  deals  with  Ishtiqaq  el-Akbar 
(O.  Reseher,  Studien  uber  Ibn  Jinni ,  ZA,  1909,  20). 

(4)  Mas‘udi,  VII,  131. 

(6)  Al-Dabbi,  Bughjat  al-Mutalammis ,  50,  BibL  Hi&.  Arab . 
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The  townsfolk,  assuming  the  lead,  had  relegated  the  heroic 
language  and  the  epic  material  more  and  more  into  the 
background.  The  gloomy  wildness  yielded  to  clear 
sentences —  the  shorter  metres  won  the  day.  The  poet 
is  disposed  to  produce  excitement  through  fresh  material, 
subtle  thoughts,  and  fine  words  and  images,  rather  than 
exaltation  into  a  more  vigorous  world.  Realism,  fatal 
to  all  heroic  poetry,  is  awakened  and  literature  rediscovers 
real  life.  Once  again  literature  takes  note  of  the  present 
and  rejoices  in  the  manifold  aspects  of  the  life  around. 
The  people,  notably  the  unlettered  townsfolk,  now  interest 
themselves  in  Arabic  literature,  not  only  to  see  Arab 
poetry  with  Arab  eyes  or  to  sing  it  in  Arab  rhythm,  but  to 
employ  prose  for  the  expression  of  the  manifold,  fresh 
objects  encountering  and  surrounding  them. 

Thus  prose,  hitherto  confined  to  learned  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  treatises,  or  at  the  most  to  a  few  popular  books, 
translated  from  the  Persian,  enters  the  domain  of 
literature. 

About  the  year  250/864  prose  is  said  to  have  supplanted 

poetry.1 

1.  Prose. 

Respect  even  for  non-rhythmic  language,  which  is  the 
beginning  of  all  good  prose,  was  the  great  virtue  of  the 
old  Arabs.  Therein  they  excelled  all  other  nations. 
Along  with  the  poet  stood  the  orator  of  the  tribe,  equal  in 
rank  with  him.  The  gift  of  oratory  was  regarded  as 
something  superhuman,  and  hence  the  belief  that  the 
orator  of  a  tribe  must  needs  die  before  another  can  rise 
with  the  demoniac  spirit  within  him.2  And  thus  the 
talent  for  prose  was  looked  upon  as  something  so  absolutely 
different  from  poetic  talent  that  people  were  astonished 
when  a  poet  shone  in  oratory  or  showed  epistolary  ex¬ 
cellence.3 

So  keen  was  the  love  of  elegant  diction  that  when  in 
208/823  a  flood  devastated  Mekka  and  the  Caliph  sent 
money  for  relief  and  a  letter  of  consolation,  they  said  that 
the  letter  was  of  greater  moment  to  the  Mekkans  than  the 
money.4 

Interest  in  the  contemporary  world  reveals  itself 
first  and  foremost  in  the  study  of  popular  manners. 
About  this  time  one  Abu  ‘Aqqal  wrote  the  first  book  on 

(1)  Mas'udi,  VIII,  347.  (2)  Aghani,  XVIII,  173.(3)  Aghani,  XX, 
35  :  Ibn  Kutaibah  Liber  Poesis,  ed.  de  Goeje,  549.  (4)  Baihaqi,  ed. 

Schwally,  475. 
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“  the  manners  of  the  illiterate”.  The  Qadi  of  Saimar 
(d.  275/888)  composed  the  “  History  of  the  Lower  Orders  ” 

( Akhbar  es-Siflah).1  While  the  description  of  town-life  is 
a  favourite  theme  of  Jahiz.2  This  man,  of  whose  ugly 
exterior  many  interesting  stories  are  told,  his  name  mean¬ 
ing  the  goggle-eyed,3  and  his  grandfather  having  been  a 
negro,  is  the  father  of  the  new  Arabic  prose.  Thadabi 
calls  him  the  first  great  prose-writer.  The  Wazir  Ibn  al- 
‘Amid,  master  of  the  diplomatic  style,  used  to  question 
every  one  whom  he  examined  for  state-service  regarding 
his  views  on  Baghdad  and  Jahiz.4  And  for  this  lie  was 
nicknamed  the  second  Jahiz.5  The  famous  Thabit  ibn 
Qurrah  is  said  to  have  envied  three  men  :  ‘Omar  I,  the 
saintly  Hasan  of  Basra,  and  Jahiz.6  Abu  Hayyan  et- 
Tauhidi,  perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  Arabic  prose, 
wrote  a  book  in  praise  of  Jahiz.  He  took  the  subject  so 
seriously  that  he  dealt  individually  with  the  writers  who 
highly  esteemed  Jahiz.7  His  respect  for  the  master  was 
so  great  that  he  actually  adopted  his  scholastic  lead.8  On 
every  subject  Jahiz  has  written  :  from  the  schoolmaster9 
to  the  Banu  Hashim  ;  from  robbers  to  lizards  ;10  from  the 
attributes  of  God  to  ribaldry  regarding11  the  wiles  and 
snares  of  womankind.12  His  style  is  entirely  his  own.  It 
is  chatty  and,  not  infrequently,  clumsy.  But  it  is  precisely 
this  which  appeals  to  his  admirers.  They  appreciate  its 
comparative  freedom  from  literary  pedantry,  which  until 
his  time  was  in  the  ascendant  in  learned  circles.  They 
treat  the  leisurely  causerie  as  conscious  art.  Even  Mas‘udi, 
in  323/948,  applauds,  in  these  terms,  the  perfect  arrange¬ 
ment  and  the  solid  structure  of  his  works:  “  When  he 
fears  that  the  reader  is  weary,  he  instantly  passes  from  the 
serious  to  the  humorous,  from  sublime  wisdom  to  elegant 
oddities”.  Mas‘udi  places  Jahiz’  intricate  work,  Kitab  ul- 
Bayan,  first  on  the  list  on  account  of  its  many-sidedness 
and  versatility,13  and  often  compares  a  good  writer  to  one 

(1)  MasTidi,  V,  88  :  Irshad,  VI,  402.  (2)  e.g,  Tiraz  el-majalis,  67  ft. 
(8)  Irshad,  VI,  56.  His  grandfather  was  an  African.  (4)  Yatimah 
III,  838.  Tha’labi  himself  is  spoken  of  by  Bakharzi  as  the  Jahiz  of 
Nisabur,  Intro,  to  Tha’labi’s  Kit.  al-'Ijaz.  (5)  Lata* if  al-nurarif  105  ; 
Irshad ,  I,  686.  (6)  Yatimah  III,  3.  (7)  Irshad ,  VI,  69.  (8)  Irshad , 

V.  282.  (9)  Irshad ,  V,  380.  Bakharzi  mentions  the  voluminous  Tha4- 

labi.  (10)  Mustatrafll ,  199.  How  far  the  jokes  there  came  from  Greek 
witticism,  in  which  the  school-master  is  the  central  figure,  yet  remains 
to  be  investigated,  See  Reich,  Mi/mus,  1,  443.  (11)  Husri,  ‘ Iqd ,  1,  561. 

(12)  Faraj  ba‘d  al-Shiddah  quotes  from  his  ‘  Book  of  Robbers  \  (18) 
VIII,  34.  This  alternation  between  seriousness  and  jesting  is  pointed 
out  in  all  literary  histories.  Khwarezmi,  Ros^aU,  183. 
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who  gathers  wood  at  night  and  collects  unexamined  all 
that  comes  to  his  hand.1 

About  200/800  Mysticism,  following  the  exhaustion 
of  Arabism,  powerfully  helped  the  popularization  of  letters 
and  largely  contributed — as  it  did  in  other  literatures  too 
— to  naturalism  by  despising  pedantry  and  parade  of 
learning,  by  even  actually  opposing  it  and  by  easting  in 
its  lot  with  common  people.  It  preached  to  them  ;  it 
regulated  their  lives  for  them  ;  it  entered  into  their  needs 
and  aspirations  ;  it  allowed  itself  to  be  moulded  by  their 
very  mode  of  expression  itself.  And,  indeed,  only  by 
the  decline  of  the  old  Arab  tradition  can  the  introduction 
of  rhymed  prose  in  Muslim  literature  be  explained.  The 
Muslims  were  still  familiar  with  the  heathen  flavour  of 
rhyme,  but  detested  it.  as  the  Christians  of  the  Roman 
Empire  detested  the  antique  metres.  Jahiz  (d.  255/868) 
says  :  “  As  the  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  rhymed 

prose,  viz,  the  heathen  soothsayers,  who  employed  it, 
have  disappeared,  so  lias  the  prohibition  too.”2 

The  Christian  converts  to  Islam,  now  exercising  a 
decisive  influence,  were  familiar  with  rhymed  prose  in 
their  sermons,  and  thus  in  the  3rd/ 9th  century  rhymed 
prose  appears  in  official  sermons.  We  find  it  in  a  large 
measure  in  an  address  of  the  Caliph  to  his  loyal  supporters, 
although  it  is  not  consistently  sustained  right  through.3 
In  epistolary  style  too  rhymed  prose  made  its  way. 

There  always  were  writers  who,  putting  aside  religious 
scruples,  wrote  in  rhymed  prose,  so  admired  in  old  Arab 
orators.  The  people  of  Baghdad  knew  by  heart  the  letter 
which  Ibrahim  WTote  to  the  Barmakid  Khalid  in  the 
time  of  Ilarun.4 

The  official  Arabic  was  the  standard  language.  About 
200/800  the  Chancellor  of  the  Caliph  Ma’mun  wrote 
simply  and  without  rhyme.5  Ibn  Thawabah  (d.  277/890), 
whose  rhymed  letter  to  the  Wazir  has  been  preserved, 
was  well-known  for  his  ornate  style.  Even  the  famous 
curse  on  the  Omayyads,  which  wras  meant  to  be  solemnly 
read  out  from  all  the  pulpits,  was  composed  without  the 
singsong  of  rhyme  ;  and  yet  it  shows  faint  indications  of 

(1)  For  instance  Mas‘udi,  IV,  24.  (2)  Kit.  ul-Bayan,  1,  III  ff. 

(3)  Goklziher,  Abhandlungen  zur  Arabischen  Philologie,  1,  65  f. 

(4)  Jahiz,  Bay  an.  11,114.  I  have  taken  this  quotation  from  Prof. 
Margoliouth’s  Letters  of  Abu'l  ‘Ala  XLIII.  (5)  E.  G.  al-Kindi,  446, 
and  Ibn  Taifur  often.  A  rhymeless  letter  of  Mu‘tasim  to  Abd.  b. 
Tahir  in  Kit.  ft s-Sadaqah  of  Tauhidi,  Const.  1301,  p.  5  :  Irshad,  II,  87. 
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it.1  About  that  time,  however,  a  State-Secretary  writes 
in  quite  unrhymed  prose  to  the  Wazir.2 

But  about  300/900  rhymed  prose  becomes  the  fashion 
among  the  aristocracy  of  Baghdad.  The  Caliph  Muqtadir 
writes  in  it  to  his  subjects.3  The  Wazir  ‘All  ibn  ‘Isa 
ornaments  his  letters  with  a  great  deal  of  rhyme  (Wuz, 
277).  Abroad  in  the  provinces  they  did  not,  however, 
yet  soar  so  high.  The  rhymed  letters  of  the  Wazir  Ibn 
Khaqan  sounded  Chinese  to  the  authorities  (for  instance 
the  letter  of  the  Sahib  el-Khabar  (Secret  service  agent 
in  Dinawar)  Aril),  39  f).  The  officials  in  the  provinces 
still  wrote  in  the  usual  unrhymed  style  ( Irshad ,  II,  418). 

But  now  the  passion  for  rhymed  prose  grows  and 
spreads  ;  while  ‘Amid  and  his  contemporaries  now  use 
and  now  do  without  rhyme,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  in 
stylists  like  Sabi  and  Babagha,4  it  is  never  absent.5 
The  Buwayyid  Wazir,  Sahib  ibn  ‘Abbiid,6  is  said  to  have 
had  a  mania  for  it !  So  possessed  was  he  by  it  that  he 
would  not  miss  it  were  he  even  to  ruin  everything  thereby 
or  to  risk  the  greatest  danger.  On  one  of  his  journeys 
he  shifted  from  nice  to  miserable  quarters  merely  to  date 
his  diary  ‘  From  Naubahar  at  noon’  (N is- f  en-nahar ).7 
At  least  such  is  the  report  of  an  evil-tongued  dependent ! 
On  one  occasion  the  Sahib  showered  so  much  rhyme  upon 
an  ‘Alid  who  had  come  to  see  him  that  the  ‘Alid  nearly 
fainted  away,  and  had  to  be  brought  round  by  sprinkling 
rose-water  on  him.8  And  to  this  day  has  rhymed  prose 
retained  its  position  in  the  Muslim  Orient.9 

The  letters  of  the  4th/10th  century  are  the  finest 
products  of  Muslim  art,  working  upon  the  noblest  material 
— human  speech.  Were  all  the  things  which  artists 
fashioned  out  of  glass  and  metal  to  perish,  these  letters 
alone  would  proclaim  and  establish  how  light  elegance  and 
easy  mastery  of  difficult  figures  were  prized  among  them. 
It  is  no  accident  that  many  Wazirs  of  that  age  were  masters 
of  style,  and  as  such  their  letters  were  deemed  worthy 
of  preservation  in  book-form — Khasibi,  Ibn  Muqlah,10 


(1)  Tabari,  III,  2166  ff.  (2)  Irshad,  VI,  463.  (3)  Wuz.,  837  : 
Irshad,  VI,  280.  (4)  On  Sabi,  see  Browne,  Persian  Lit.  Vol.  1,  372  : 

Nicholson,  Hist  of  the  Arabs,  pp.  327-8  Tr.  (5)  Ibn  Khafagah,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Khutbah  of  Ibn  Nubatah,  16.  (6)  On  Sahib,  see 

Browne,  Persian  Lit.,  I,  374-5.  Tr.  (7)  Irshad,  II,  298.  (8)  Irshad, 

II,  304.  (9)  With  very  few  exceptions.  Thus  a  famous  Chancellor  of 

the  first  Almoravid — true  to  the  wisdom  of  the  old  Chancellors — 
avoided  it.  Marrakeshi,  Transl.  by  Fagnan,  189.  (10)  Khwarezmi,  35. 
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Muhallabi,1  Ibn  el-‘Amid,  the  Sahib  Ibn  ‘Abbad,  the 
Samanid  Wazir  cl-Iskafi.  The  last  was  distinguished  in 
state- despatches  but  worthless  in  private  correspondence — 
so  fine  then  was  the  distinction  between  the  two.2  The 
more  important  documents — such  as  deeds  of  appoint¬ 
ment  — were  drawn  up  at  a  special  department  of  the 
Government,  the  Diwan  er-Rasa’il.  At  Baghdad  they 
went  the  length  of  placing  at  the  head  of  this  department 
the  most  brilliant  stylist  of  the  second-half  of  the  century, 
although  he  openly  professed  the  Sabaean  religion  and 
declined  to  accept  Islam  when  offered  the  Wizarat.3 
And,  when  he  died,  no  less  a  person  than  the  Chief  of  the 
‘Alids  sang  an  elegy  on  this  non-Muslim,  showing  how  much 
higher  then  literary  accomplishment  stood  than  mere 
orthodoxy.4  This  Ibrahim  ibn  Ililal  es-Sabi  (d.  384/994) 
knew  his  worth  and  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  “  the  eye  of  the  Caliph  through  which  he  surveyed 
the  contemporary  world”,  and  that  he  possessed  ideas  of 
which  Kings  were  in  need.5 

Ilis  letters  fall  into  two  parts  :  the  first  recapitulates 
the  contents  of  the  letter  in  answer.  Here  the  opportunity 
for  courtly  compliments  is  offered  and  made  use  of.  Thus 
docs  a  letter  of  the  Wazir  to  the  Chief  Qadi  begin  :  The 
letter  of  the  chief  Qadi  has  come  with  words  which  make 
the  sea  sweet  when  mixed  with  it  and  ideas  so  clear  that 
it  illumines  and  chases  the  night  away.6  Then  follows 
the  reply  prefaced  by  ‘  I  have  understood’.  Even  to-day 
the  letters  of  Sabi  can  be  read  with  relish  and  admiration 
for  the  command  of  language  which  enlivens  even  purely 
business  correspondence  with  delightful  diction,  adorns  it 
with  pleasing  rhymes  and  embellishes  it  with  wit  and 
humour.  And  despite  all  this  splendour  the  sense  is 
never  lost  in  the  mere  tangle  of  words  or  sweet- sounding 
cadences.  Unlike  the  letters  of  the  later  ages,  we  in¬ 
stantly  perceive  and  understand  here  wrhat  is  said.  Strip¬ 
ped  of  all  adornments,  even  in  a  clumsy  translation,  they 
are  eminently  readable. 

A  congratulatory  letter,  drafted  by  Sabi,  from  ‘Izz-ud- 
Daulah  to  his  cousin  ‘Adud-ud-Daulah,  in  answer  to  a 
communication  of  the  latter  announcing  the  conquest  of 
Beluchistan  and  the  mountain  range  of  Qufs  in  357/968, 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  a  state-despatch.  “  The 
letter  of  the  Amir  ‘Adud-ud-Daulah  has  arrived — -May 

(1)  Fihrist,  134.  (2)  Yatimah,  III,  119  :  IV,  31 :  Irshad,  V.  331. 
(3)  Irshad,  1,  343.  (4)  Ibn  Khallikan,  Eng.  tr,  Vol.  I,  81,  T. 

(6)  Rasa'il,  Ba'abda,  1898,  p.  8.  (0)  Yatimah,  II,  277. 
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God  maintain  his  power  and  glory  ! — with  the  news  of  his 
success  which  the  Almighty  has  granted  him  by  reason  of 
his  faith  and  piety  ;  namely  that  he — May  God  maintain 
his  greatness  ! — has  conquered  the  mountain-range  of 
al-Qufs  and  al-Belus  and  the  inhabitants  who  were  hostile  r 
to  our  faith  and  had  strayed  away  from  the  path  of  God ; 
that  he  chased  them  from  one  hiding  place  to  another 
that  he  subdued  them  wherever  they  sought  shelter  or 
refuge  ;  that  he  slew  their  guards  ;  destroyed  their  heroes, 
laid  waste  their  fields  and  pastures  ;  effaced  all  traces  of 
them  with  the  result  that  he  left  them  no  option  but  to 
submit  to  him,  to  sue  for  peace,  to  give  hostages,  to  sur¬ 
render  their  treasures,  to  take  up  a  correct  attitude  towards 
our  faith  and  to  enter  its  fold.  I  have  understood  and 
praised  God  for  the  favours  He  has  shown  to  the  Amir 
‘Adud-ud-Dawlah  for  I  knew  what  booty  God  has  given 
him.  1  rejoice  over  his  success.  I  share  with  him  what 
he  has  and  I  stand  by  him,  for  even  the  sense  of  sharing 
his  glory  is  an  honour  because  of  the  greatness  of  the  man 
that  has  achieved  it.  We  are  accustomed  to  see  the  Amir- 
May  God  strengthen  him  ! — chastise  the  unbeliever  until 
he  mends  his  ways  and  the  obstinate  until  he  softens  down. 
We  are  accustomed  to  see  the  Almighty  help  him  and  ensure 
good  luck  to  him  and  lead  him  to  a  successful  issue. 
When  information  of  some  great  deed  of  the  Amir  reaches 
me,  I  await  to  hear  of  the  next  which  swiftly  follows,  and 
every  thanksgiving  that  I  offer  for  the  past  glory  is  a 
pledge  of  another  to  come.  And  it  does  speedily  come. 
I  pray  to  God  that  He  may  strengthen  him  with  His 
kindness,  overwhelm  him  with  His  gifts,  so  that  he  may 
attain  his  temporal  and  spiritual  ends.  I  pray  that  He 
may  grant  everything  lavishly  to  him  in  the  two  worlds — 
temporal  and  spiritual ;  that  He  may  crown  his  banner 
with  victory — be  it  small  or  great ;  that  He  may  exalt 
him  over  his  enemies— whatever  be  their  number  ;  that 
He  may  place  their  forelocks  in  his  hands  in  war  and  peace, 
and  that  He  may  reduce  them  under  his  authority — be 
they  willing  or  not.1 

The  use  of  ornate,  flowery,  rhymed  style  passes  from 
official  ( Sultaniyah )  into  private  correspondence.  In  the 
3rd/9th  century,  the  poet-prince  Ibn  al-Mu‘tazz  condoles 
with  the  prince  ‘Ubaidullah  ‘Abdullah  ibn  Tahir  in  rhyme¬ 
less  prose  and  receives  a  rhymeless  reply.  But  a  century 
later  such  a  thing  was  unthinkable.*  At  the  end  of  the 

(1)  Rasa'il  of  Sabi,  571. 

(2)  Shabusht,  Kit.  ed-diyarat,  Berlin,  fol.  46  a  ff. 
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4th/10th  century  the  art  of  studied  letter-writing  acquires 
such  esteem  and  popularity  that  a  living  could  be  made 
out  of  it,  as  it  could  from  time  immemorial  out  of  poetry. 
After  the  days  of  the  first  ‘Scribes’  of  the  Arabs  Abu  Bakr 
el-Khwarezmi  (d.  383/993)  is  the  most  famous  of  such 
private  letter-writers.  He  visited  almost  all  the  Muslim 
courts  of  the  East :  Bukhara,  Nisabur,  Herat,  Isfahan, 
Shiraz.1  He  wrote  to  princes,  wazirs,  generals,  qadis, 
officials,  theologians  and  philologers.  The  contents  are 
of  the  usual  kind  :  Felicitations  on  festive  occasions,  on 
promotion  in  rank,  on  success  ;  consolation  on  bereave¬ 
ments,  dismissal,  illness  or  perils  of  war  ;  thanks  for  gifts. 
Even  a  complaint  to  the  Director  of  Taxes  finds  a  place 
among  them.  The  complaint  is  regarding  too  high  an 
assessment  of  his  land-tax.  The  director  is  to  remedy  this 
grievance  if  he  would  not  rob  Khorasan  of  its  tongue. 
Upon  this  the  tax  is  remitted  for  a  year.2  His  fame 
apparently  drew  many  pupils  to  him,  notably  jurists 
(Fuqaho).  In  his  collected  correspondence  we  find  many 
a  letter  to  his  pupils,  past  and  present ;  and  even  one  in 
which  he  gives  thanks  for  the  appointment  of  a  pupil.3 

Among  others  here  is  one  :  Thy  letters,  my  son,  are 
apples  and  incense,  flowers  and  bouquets  to  me.  1  rejoice 
at  the  receipt  of  the  first  but  I  wistfully  long  for  the  second. 
I  am  thankful  to  thee  for  the  one  that  has  come,  but  I 
count  days  and  nights  for  the  one  yet  to  come.  Therefore 
write  long  and  write  many  letters  and  know  that  I  am 
firm  and  steadfast  in  my  love. 

With  such  intensity  do  I  love  thee, 

That  it  would  make  an  enemy  friend. 

Thy  presence  I  enjoy — in  thine  absence  I  fret.  Wert 
thou  only  aware  of  my  longing  for  thee,  a  sense  of  pride 
would  come  over  thee,  and  men  would  cease  to  have  any 
value  in  thine  eyes  and  thou  would’ st  only  look  at  them 
scornfully  and  speak  to  them  contemptuously.4 

Compared  with  these,  the  letters  of  Sabi  are  sjmple  and 
matter-of-fact.  Rhythm  and  lightness  of  touch  are  the 
central  features  of  Khwarezmi.  The  contents  are  merely 
so  many  pegs  on  which  the  artist  hangs  his  chaplets.  This 
method,  again,  has  very  much  in  common  with  the  old 
Arab  method — the  sheer  joy  in  sweet-sounding  words,  in 

(1)  Yatimah,  IV,  123  ff. 

(2)  Rasa’il,  Const,  p.  81. 

(3)  Rasa’il,  119  ff. 

(4)  Rasa’il,  76. 
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metaphors  and  similes,  in  violent,  tumultuous  emotions. 
But  there  is  this  all-important  difference  :  that  the  chival¬ 
rous  strain  of  the  Arab  has  now  become  grotesque,  as  it 
was  bound  to  become  in  a  prosaic  age. 

Grotesque  is  the  rhetoric  of  Khwarezmi.  Exaggera¬ 
tion  and  accumulation  are  resorted  to  as  deliberate  forms 
of  art. 

“  Someone  has  offended  me  —I  know  not  if  the  wind 
has  swept  him  away,  or  the  earth  has  devoured  him,  or  the 
serpent  has  bitten  him,  or  the  wild  animals  have  torn  him 
to  pieces  or  the  sorceress  of  the  desert  lias  seduced  him, 
or  the  devil  has  enticed  him  away,  or  the  lightning  has 
burnt  him,  or  the  camels  have  trodden  him  under  foot, 
or  the  guide  has  misled  him.  Has  he  fallen  from  a  camel 
or  has  he  rolled  down  from  a  precipice,  or  has  he  been 
flung  into  a  well,  or  has  a  mountain  tumbled  over  him,  or 
have  his  hands  withered,  or  his  feet  been  paralysed,  or  has 
elephantiasis  seized  him  or  diaphragmitis  either  ?  Or  has 
he  chastised  a  slave,  and  in  retaliation  been  killed  by  him  ? 
Has  he  lost  his  way  in  the  mountain,  or  has  he  been 
drowned  in  the  sea,  or  has  he  died  of  heat,  or  has  he  been 
swept  away  by  a  torrent,  or  has  a  deadly  dart  pierced  him, 
or  has  he  done  Lot’s  work  and  been  stoned  ?1 

To  one  who  wishes  to  buy  a  copy  of  his  letters  he 
writes  :  If  I  only  could,  I  would  make  the  skin  of  my 
cheek,  paper  ;  a  finger  of  mine,  the  pen;  and  the  pupil  of 
my  eyes,  the  ink.2 

Sometimes  his  rhetoric  furnishes  us  with  a  very  useful 
list  of  contrarieties  of  the  times  ;  for  instance,  when  he 
describes  how  perversely  and  unhappily  things  have  fared 
with  him  : — 

“  I  have  ridden  a  strange  animal.  I  have  taken  food 
out  of  a  strange  bowl  (lit.  bag).  I  have  stayed  in  a  hired 
house  ;  I  have  taken  raisin- wine.  In  summer  wool  have 
I  worn,  in  winter  with  paper  have  I  covered  myself.  In 
writing  courtesy  has  been  shown  to  me,  but,  face  to  face, 
I  have  been  addressed  as  ‘thou’.  In  the  line  of  worship¬ 
pers,  mine  has  been  the  very  last  place.  Things  have 
even  gone  so  far,  that  my  female  slave  has  treated  me 
unkindly  and  my  horse  has  become  restive.  My  com¬ 
panions  with  whom  I  have  journeyed  have  arrived  before 
me,  and  even  a  good  dirham  in  my  hand  has  become 
counterfeit.  Cloth  purchased  for  dress  has  looked  like 
stolen  stuff  on  my  person.  When  I  washed  my  clothes  in 

(1)  Rasa'il,  68.  (2)  Rasa'll ,  106,  also  p.  68. 
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July  the  sun  vanished  and  clouds  covered  the  sky.  When 
I  travelled  in  June,  the  wind  blew  and  the  mist  obscured 
my  vision.  Everything  1  had  I  lost,  my  honour  included.1 

By  accumulation  he  achieves  splendid  flattery,  and  at 
the  same  time,  supplies  us  with  a  list  of  books  out  of 
which  a  fine  rhymed  letter  may  be  composed  :  ‘  The 

Sahib2  has  said  that  he  has  written  the  reply  to  my  letter 
between  the  midday  and  the  evening,  but  this  length  of 
time  was  unnecessary,  for  is  not  his  mind  as  full  and  deep 
as  the  sea  ?  To  write  this  letter  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
closed  my  door,  let  my  curtains  down,  brought  my  books 
to  my  elbow,  sat  between  the  tax-gatherers  and  the 
Buwayyids,  Khasibi  and  Ibn  Muqlah,  summoned  the  race 
of  the  Yczdads  and  the  Slieddads  from  their  graves, 
called  the  Basran  Ibn  Al-Muqaffa  from  the  other  world, 
the  Persian  Sahl  ibn  Harun,  the  Egyptian  Ibn  ‘Abdan, 
Hasan  ibn  Wahb,  Ahmad  ibn  Yusuf.  To  my  right  I 
placed  the  Life  of  Ardeshir  ibn  Babekan,  to  my  left  the 
book  At-Tabyan  Wul-Bayan,  in  front  of  me  the  Sayings  of 
Bu/.urgmihr  ibn  al-Bakhtikan  and  above  them  all  the 
letters  of  our  Lord  and  Master  Sahib  ‘ Ain  ez-Zaman’ ,  etc., 
etc. 

By  his  contemporaries  Khwarezmi2  was  regarded  as 
antiquated  and  far  too  simple,  for  he  wrote  ‘like  ordinary 
people  with  an  ordinary  pen’. 

Abu’l  Fadl  of  Hamadan  is  the  protagonist  of  the  new 
advanced  school.  At  the  age  of  12  he  came  to  the  Sahib 
ibn  ‘Abbad  at  Rai  ;4  12  years  later  to  Nisabur,  where  both 
orally  and  in  writing  he  measured  his  strength  with 
Khwarezmi.5  On  the  death  of  his  rival  he  left  Nisabur, 
and  began  his  grand  tour  in  Khorasan,  Sijistan,  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  where  he  visited  and  reaped  a  harvest  in  every  town. 
Finally  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Herat.,  where  he  formed 
a  rich  matrimonial  alliance  and  acquired  landed  properties. 
In  398/1067  he  died  a  little  over  forty.6  He  was  famous 
for  his  memory.  He  could  accurately  repeat  a  poem  of 
fifty  verses  on  hearing  it  once.7 

Among  the  feats  he  could  perform  and  Khwarezmi 

(])  llas'ail,  30.  (2)  Ras'ail,  35.  (3)  Hamadani,  Ras'ail,  Beyrut, 
76  (for  Khwarezmi,  See  Ibn  Khali.  Eng.  tr.  I,  366  :  Vol.  Ill, 
108.  Khwarezmi  died  A.I1.  383.  According  to  Ibn  al-Athir,  A.H. 
393  Tr).  (4)  (For  the  life  of  Hamadani,  see,  Prcndergast’s  tr.  of  his 
Maqamah.  Introduction.  Tr.)  (5)  We  should  read  392  as  in  Irshad 
(1,  97)  instead  of  382  as  in  Yatimah  (Damascus  edition).  (6)  Yatimah, 
IV,  168  :  Ibn  Khali.  Wustenfeld’s  edition,  1,  69.  (7)  Yatimah ,  IV,  167. 
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could  not,  he  reckoned  writing  a  letter  which  served  as  a 
reply  even  when  read  with  the  lines  reversed  ;  writing  a 
letter  without  certain  letters  or  groups  of  certain  letters, 
or  without  the  article  ;  writing  a  letter  which  was  a  poem 
read  sideways  ;  writing  a  letter  which  may  be  interpreted 
both  as  praise  or  censure1 — a  performance  then  regarded 
as  the  highest  triumph  of  authorship. 

Hamadani  also  finds  fault  with  the  style  of  Jahiz 
as  too  simple,  too  much  akin  to  the  language  of  the  common 
folk,  too  jerky  and  abrupt,  without  ornamentation  or  rare 
expressions  ( Maqamah ,  72,  Beyrut  edition).  Fortunately 
the  letters  of  Hamadani  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
free  from  literary  tricks  or  jugglery,  but  they  are  far  more 
ornate  than  Khwarezmi’s  and  are  strewn  with  far-fetched 
allusions  and  grotesque  puns  upon  words.  But  something 
new  which  has  forced  its  way  into  the  epistolary  style 
now  comes  to  light.  It  is  the  pleasure  in  sheer  narration. 
Here  and  there  we  now  come  across  in  letters,  anecdotes, 
more  or  less  elaborate,  by  way  of  illustration — a  thing 
never  met  with  in  Khwarezmi.  Thus  the  man  from  Basra, 
who  had  lost  his  donkey,  personifies  him  who  takes  a  long 
journey  to  find  what  is  near  home.  “  He  set  out  to  find 
him  and  looked  for  him  at  every  inn.  When  he  failed  to 
find  him  he  marched  through  Khorasan,  came  to  Taba- 
ristan  and  Mesopotamia,  went  round  the  Bazars,  but  the 
donkey  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Then  he  gave  up  the 
quest,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  journey  returned  home. 
One  day  he  secs  the  donkey  in  his  stable,  and  lo  and  be¬ 
hold,  he  is  there  with  his  saddle  and  bridle,  crupper  and 
girth,  nibbling  away  at  his  fodder.”2 

And  to  illustrate  one’s  incessant  longing  for  home, 
Hamadani  says  :  The  camel,  despite  his  coarse  texture, 
longs  for  his  town  ;  the  birds  fly  across  the  sea  to  return 
home.  He  relates  of  Tahir  ibn  el-Husain  :  When  he  came 
to  old  Cairo  he  found  domes  set  up  in  the  streets,  carpets 
laid  out,  houses  artistically  decorated,  people  on  horse¬ 
back  and  on  foot,  gold  scattered  to  right  and  to  left.  But 
Tahir  bent  his  head,  said  nothing,  interested  himself  in 
nothing  and  felt  pleased  with  none.  When  questioned 
about  it,  he  replied  :  The  old  women  of  Buseng  (his  native 
town)  were  not  among  the  spectators.”3 

(1)  Rasa’ll,  74.  (There  is  one  such  Gha7.nl  ascribed  to  the  poet 
Khusru  of  Delhi.  Here  are  some  of  the  lines  : — 

~  j~ib  w  b  u  ^  w  rx>  1  j  j  c*  '  / 

(2)  Rasa'll,  174  ff.  (3)  Rasa’il.  370. 
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A  merchant  supplies  his  son  with  money  in  a  foreign 
country  and,  at  the  same  time,  gives  him  advice.  He 
administers  special  caution  against  generosity.  “  Let 
people  say,  God  is  generous  !  Rut  His  generosity  enriches 
us  without  impoverishing  Him.  But  with  us  it  is  differ¬ 
ent.”  Abroad,  the  son  developed  a  passion  for  learning. 
He  spent  all  his  money  in  its  acquisition  and  returned  home 
to  his  father  with  the  Quran  and  its  commentaries,  and 
said  :  Father,  I  have  come  to  thee  writh  power  over  this 
and  the  eternal  life  to  come.  I  have  come  to  thee  with 
Traditions  and  their  Isnad  ;  I  have  come  to  thee  with 
jurisprudence  and  its  tricks  ;  scholasticism  and  its  rami¬ 
fications,  prose  and  its  elegance,  grammar  and  its  conju¬ 
gations,  philosophy  and  its  principles — so,  pluck  flower 
and  fruit  from  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  things  noble  and 
beautiful  from  the  fine  arts.  The  father  thereupon  took 
the  son  to  the  Bazar,  to  the  money-changer,  to  the  linen 
dealer,  to  the  spice-seller,  and  finally  to  the  vegetable- 
seller  and  asked  for  a  bundle  of  vegetables  and  said  : 
Take  in  payment  the  commentary  on  any  Sura  you  please. 
The  vegetable- seller  jibbed  and  rejoined  :  “  We  sell  only 
for  the  current  coin  and  not  for  a  commentary  on  the 
Quran.”  Then  the  father  took  some  dust  in  his  hand  and 
put  it  on  the  head  of  his  son  and  spoke  :  You  child  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  with  money  you  left  home  and  to  home  you  have 
returned  with  learning  which  will  not  buy  you  even  a 
bundle  of  vegetables.1 

Hamadani’s  leaning  and  propensity  for  the  dramatic 
fitted  in  well  with  the  lively  interest  in  travellers,  in  their 
language  and  adventures,  which  marked  the  circle  that 
gathered  round  the  Sahib.  The  Wazir  himself  was  an 
adept  in  the  language  of  the  common  folk  ( Munakat  bani 
Sasan)  and  loved  to  converse  with  Abu  Uulaf  al-Khazraji. 
Abu  Dulaf  had  travelled  to  India  and  China  ‘  in  quest  of 
knowledge  and  refinement’.  To  him  we  are  indebted  for 
valuable  information  on  those  countries.  He  collected 
MSS.  for  the  Sahib  and  played  the  part  of  a  negotiable 
instrument  for  his  business.91  Not  only  had  he  eye  and 
ear  for  foreigners  but  also  for  the  lowest  strata  of  his  own 
people,  mostly  as  strange  as  the  former  to  cultured  circles. 
Even  here  in  this  sphere  of  activity  Jahiz  had  preceded 
him  by  some  150  years.  Jahiz  was  the  first  to  draw  up  a 
list  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  common  folk  with  their 

(1)  Rasa'il,  393  ff.  (2)  Yatimah.,  Ill,  174  (See  Ibn  Khali.,  Eng.  tr. 
I.  215  :  on  Abu’l  Firas,  see  Ibn  Khali.,  I,  366  :  see  Ibn  Khali.,  I,  114 
Tr). 
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distinctive  characteristics,  which  Baihaqi  at  the  end  of 
the  4th/l()th  century  somewhat  amplified.1  But  now 
Abu  Dulaf  composes  a  long  poem  on  common  folk  with 
such  exhaustive  notes  and  comments  that  he  leaves  his 
two  predecessors  far  far  behind  him.2  To  Ahnaf  al- 
Akbari,  himself  a  traveller,  touchingly  singing  of  his  home¬ 
lessness,  belongs  the  credit  of  having  inspired  Abu  Dulaf 
with  the  idea  of  that  work.  As  a  veritable  poet  Ahnaf 
could  not  compile  a  dull  dietionary  of  slang  but  to  Abu 
Dulaf  he  passed  on  the  material  for  such  a  work.3 

In  this  circle  Hamadani  now  makes  his  appearance  with 
a  special  gift  for  short,  rhetorical,  lively,  dramatic  stories. 
A  series  of  Maqamat  is  the  result,  of  which  one,  the 
Rusafah  maqamat,  is  a  monument  of  slang,  not  unlike  the 
poem  of  Abu  Dulaf.4  He  himself  shows  the  influence  of 
Abu  Dulaf,  for  the  poem  quoted  in  the  first  Maqamah  is  a 
poem  of  Abu  Dulaf.5  Khwarezmi  asserted  that,  besides 
the  Maqamat,  Hamadani  had  achieved  nothing,  a  state¬ 
ment  strongly  resented  by  the  latter.6  We  do  not  know 
what  impressed  the  critic  so  much  then.  For  us  the  great 
advance  lies  in  the  grouping  of  scenes  round  one  single 
individual,  Abu’l  Fath  of  Alexandria.  The  many-hued 
stories  are  woven  round  him  as  a  centre.  Here  a  new  vein 
is  struck,  a  fresh  beginning  made.  Only  a  step  was  re¬ 
quired  to  attain  to  Rogue-romances  of  the  lightest  and 
subtlest  kind  —such  as  have  not  been  attained  even  today. 
That  step  has  not  been  taken.  They  failed,  not  because  they 
lacked  the  power  of  weaving  a  story,  for  that  power  abund¬ 
antly  manifests  itself  in  the  popular  stories,  but  because 
the  Maqamat  became  a  playground  of  rhetoric  where 
a  logical  sequence  of  events  was  a  matter  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  They  only  developed  a  taste  for  rhetorical  rockets 
which  shot  forth  in  rapid  succession  from  the  subject  under 
treatment.  The  poems  of  Hamadani  have  also  been  col¬ 
lected-typical  poems  of  a  genuine  man  of  letters — com¬ 
pletely  unlyrical,  brimming  over  with  rhetoric,  redolent 
of  deliberate  art  and  laboured  wit.7  He  beats  time  with 
his  tears  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  ;  plays  artistic 

(1)  Kit  al-Mahasin,  ed  Schwally,  624  ff.  (2)  Yatimah,  III,  175  ff. 
(3)  Yatimah,  III,  175.  (4)  He  boasts  of  having  composed  (Rasa  il 

890,  516)  400  of  such  Maqamat,  of  which  none  resembled  the  other  in 
thought  or  expression.  The  number  400  is  not  to  be  taken  too  literally 
(Ras.  74).  He  asserts  that  he  could  write  a  letter  in  400  different  ways. 
(5)  Yatimah,  III,  176.  The  Maqamat  are  not  dated.  According 
to  al-Husri,  (Iqd.,  1,  280)  the  Ilamadaniya  is  said  to  have  been  dictated 
in  885/995  (Beyrut,  150  ff).  (6)  Ras,  390.  (7)  Printed  at  Cairo,  1321. 

The  Paris  MS.  is  more  correct  and  complete  :  Rasa'il,  890. 
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pranks  with  grammar,  even  composes  a  poem  without  the 
letter  w  (and)  -a  feat  which  Sahib  could  not  perform, 
although  he  could  do  without  any  other  single  letter  of  the 
alphabet  in  a  poem.1  The  anthology  of  Husri  (d.  453/1061) 
shows  how  Hamadani  outdistanced  his  predecessors. 
It  contains  long  extracts  from  his  letters,  whereas  Khwa- 
rezmi  is  not  referred  to  at  all.  Among  the  contemporaries 
of  Husri  was  Abu’l  ‘Ala  el-Ma‘arri  (363-449/973-1057), 
the  most  famous  of  prose  writers.  Thus  writes  Nasir 
Khusru  who  passed  through  Ma‘arra  in  428/1037  :  “  All 
writers  of  Syria,  of  the  West,  of  Mesopotamia,  agree  that 
there  is  none  who  stands  on  the  same  level  as  he.  One 
of  his  writings  particularly  the  tra  veller  extols,  in  which  he 
has  displayed  such  eloquence  and  powers  of  expression 
that  one  can  only  partially  understand  it  and  must  needs 
have  recourse  to  him  for  explanation.” 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  ideal  of  good  prose  !  The  most 
amazing  subtleties  Abu'l  ‘Ala  reserved  for  his  poems,  but 
even  in  his  letters  the  rhymed  sentences  are  much  shorter 
than  in  Hamadani,  the  comparisons  and  similes  are  far¬ 
fetched  ;  in  fine,  the  rhetorical  artifices  so  overlay  the 
letters  that  often  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  the  meaning. 

Sometimes  a  comparison  takes  an  epic  turn  :  “  And 

my  grief  at  parting  from  you  is  like  that  of  the  turtle¬ 
dove,  which  brings  pleasure  to  the  hot  listener,  retired  in  a 
thickly-leaved  tree  from  the  heat  of  the  summer,  like  a 
singer  behind  a  curtain,  or  a  great  man  hedged  off  from 
the  frivolous  conversation  of  the  vulgar  ;  with  a  collar  on 
his  neck  almost  burst  by  his  sorrow;  were  he  able,  he 
would  wrench  it  with  his  hand  olf  his  neck,  out  of  grief 
for  the  companion  whom  he  has  abandoned  to  distress, 
the  comrade  whom  Noah  sent  out  and  left  to  perish,  over 
whom  the  doves  still  mourn.  Varied  music  does  he  chant 
in  the  courts,  publishing  on  the  branches  the  secrets  of 
his  hidden  woe,  etc.,  etc.”2  Here  wit  and  learned  allu- 
sions  flash  out,  and  in  every  word  almost  we  hear  their 
overt  or  hidden  tone. 

The  longing  for  the  addressee  is  the  usual  preface  to 
letters.  Where  Hamadani  expresses  himself  in  a  compa¬ 
ratively  simple  fashion  :  “  I  need  thee  as  the  body  needs 

life,  the  fish  water,  and  the  land  rain  ”  (Ras’a’il,  8),  now 
the  turtle-dove  appears  or  some  other  uncommon  simile. 
“  My  longing  for  all  I  have  seen  in  Baghdad  is  not  unlike 
the  wind  which  is  never  still  or  the  Persian  fire  which  is 

Jl^Yatimah  III,  223  :  Diwan,  Paris,  fol.  54  a. 

(2)  Letters,  p.  47  Prof.  Margoliouth’s  tr.  p.  54. 
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never  out.  I  need  you  like  the  verse  which  cannot  do 
without  rhyme  ;”4  or  “  My  longing  for  my  master  is  as 
permanent  as  time,  which  is  not  exhausted  by  months  and 
years,  and  as  often  as  one  period  elapses,  another  comes 
to  take  its  place  ”;2  “  1  await  thee  as  the  merchant  awaits 
the  caravan  from  Persia”;3  “And  I  with  my  companions 
send  you  with  every  traveller  on  the  highway,  every 
wind  that  blows,  every  flash  of  lightning,  every  phantom 
that  crosses  the  path,  a  salutation.”4  The  art  of  flattery 
was  cultivated  to  perfection.  An  abstract  of  a  famous 
grammar  is  presented  and  ‘  one  wonders  how  the  Euphrates 
is  made  to  flow  through  a  needle’s  eye’.  And  similarly 
a  letter  to  one  residing  in  Egypt  thus  begins  :  “  If 
scholarship  emits  any  fragrance,  or  wit  any  flame,  even 
at  this  distance  we  have  felt  the  perfume  of  your  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  your  wit  has  turned  our  darkness  into  day5 . 

Your  letter  is  too  grand  to  be  kissed  ;  kisses  are  for  its 
shadow  ;  too  precious  to  be  bandied  about,  let  that  be 
done  with  copies  !  For  us  it  is  a  sort  of  sacred  thing6. . . . 

. . .  .The  abodes  wherein  you  take  up  your  residence  are 
like  those  northern  and  southern  constellations,  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  which  only  are  famous  because  the  moon 
takes  up  its  quarters  in  them,  and  to  which  in  consequence 
the  Arabs  ascribe  every  rain-bringing  mist.”7  He  describes 
his  native  town  Ma‘arra  to  one  proposing  a  visit  there  : 
“  He  would  come  to  this  city  like  the  vulture,  who  is  a 
King  and  a  Chieftain  among  birds,  and  from  whose  limbs 
there  issues  a  musk-like  odour,  falling  on  a  foul  carcase.8 
This  is  such  an  epithet  as  may  be  applied  to  Ma’arra, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  the  Paradise  described  by  the 
Quran,  ‘  the  garden  which  is  promised  to  those  that  fear 
(Quran,  XLVII,  16)  wherein  are  rivers  of  water  that  does 
not  corrupt.’  Her  very  name  ‘  mischief  ’  is  ominous ; 
God  save  us  from  it !  The  water-courses  are  blocked  up  ; 
and  the  surface  of  its  mould  in  summer  is  dry.  It  has  no 
flowing  water,  and  no  trees  can  be  planted  there.  When 
a  slaughtered  beast  is  offered  to  the  inhabitants  by  which 
they  might  hope  to  profit,  you  would  fancy  that  it  had 
been  dyed  with  indigo,  yet  still  they  gaze  at  it  as  longingly 
as  at  the  new  moon  that  marks  the  end  of  the  fasting  mouth. 
And  there  comes  a  time  when  a  goat  there  is  as  precious 
as  capricorn,  and  a  ram  of  inferior  breed  as  rare  as  a  crow 

(1)  Letters,  p.  45.  (2)  Letters,  54,  Eng.  tr.  p.  60  :  (8)  Letters,  p.  86, 
(4)  Letters,  p.  88,  Eng.  tr.  p.  100  Tr.  (5)  Prof.  Margoliouth’s  tr.  p.  1. 
(6)  Prof.  Margoliouth’s  tr.  p.  3.  (7)  Prof.  Margoliouth’s.  tr.  p.  7. 

(8)  Letters,  p.  61-62. 
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with  two  chicks  ;  when  a  man  standing  by  a  milk-seller 
fancies  himself  standing  in  Paradise  asking  for  the  water 
of  life.” 

The  great  art  of  these  pyrotechnists  has  made  the 
language  uncommonly  supple  and  vigorous  while  terse, 
and  this  art  is  at  the  back  of  all  those  who  combined 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  expression  with  utmost 
brevity  and  concentration.  In  this  sphere  Abu  Havyan 
et-Tauhidi  (d.  400/1009)  stands  unexcelled.  He  is,  one 
sees,  conversant  with  the  secrets  of  the  elegant  style,  but 
there  is  little  trace  of  mannerism  in  him.  A  simpler,  a 
more  balanced,  a  more  forcible  prose  has  never  been  written 
in  the  Arabic  language.  But  fashion  favoured  and 
honour  fell  to  the  other  style.  Abu  Ilayvan  stands  alone, 
in  advance  of  his  age  and  his  people.  Says  he  :  Excep¬ 
tional  is  my  position,  exceptional  my  language,  excep¬ 
tional  my  beliefs  and  manners.  I  am  wedded  to  loneli¬ 
ness  ;  to  solitude  and  silence  I  am  resigned.  Familiar 
with  affliction,  I  patiently  endure  grief.  I  distrust  man¬ 
kind.  Often  have  I  prayed  in  the  mosque  without  noticing 
my  neighbour  and,  whenever  I  did  notice,  I  found  him  a 
shop-keeper,  a  tripe-man,  a  dealer  in  cotton  or  a  butcher 
who  sickened  me  with  his  stench.”1  Towards  the  end  of 
his  life  he  burnt  his  books, !  for”  I  have  no  child,  no  friend, 
no  pupil,  no  master  and  would  not  leave  my  books  to 
people  who  would  trade  with  them  and  smirch  rny  honour. 
IIow  am  I  to  leave  my  books  behind  to  those  with  whom 
I  have  lived  for  twenty  years  without  receiving  love  or 
regard  ;  by  whom,  often  and  often,  1  have  been  driven  to 
privation  and  hunger  and  galling  dependence  or  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  bartering  away  my  faith  and  honour”.3 
He  put  so  much  venom  and  sarcasm  in  his  ‘ Book  of  Two 
Wazirs'  that  people,  for  long,  believed  that  it  would  bring 
ill-luck  to  him  who  owns  it. 

The  decline  of  pure  Arab  taste  is  finally  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  from  the  3rd /9th  century  onward  the  delight¬ 
ful  stories  of  other  nations  fill  a  large  space  in  Arabic 
literature.4  Jewish  legends  (Israiliyah)  and  sea-fables 

(1)  Fi’s-Sadaqah,  Const.  130.  p.  5.  (2)  See  Prof.  Margoliouth’s 

Arab  Historians  pp.  96,  97.  There  is  a  letter  of  Abu  Hayyan  of  about 
400  A.H.  wherein  he  defends  his  conduct  in  doing  this  by  citing  the 
example  of  many  eminent  men.  Tr.).  (3)  It  shod.  V,  387  f.  (4)  Tradi¬ 

tion  says  that  Quraish  were  famous  for  their  ready  reply  and  the 
Arabs  generally.  The  non- Arab  could  only  answer  them  after  delibe¬ 
ration  and  effort.  ( Amali  of  Murtada,  1,  177). 
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had  hitherto  supplied  the  need  ;  but  fresh  translations 
from  Persian  and  Indian  are  added  to  them — the  most 
important  being  the  ‘Thousand  and  One  Nights',  or,  as 
they  were  then  called  by  their  Persian  title,  ‘ Thousand 
Fables'  (Hazar  Afsan).  They  consisted  of  200  stories 
spread  over  1,000  nights.1  Those  accustomed  to  inflated 
and  ornate  prose  found  the  new  style  ‘  dry  and  insipid  ’ 

( Fihrist ,  304).  The  great  Abu’l  ‘Ala  speaks  slightingly  of 
Kalila  Wa  Danina  ( Rasa'il ,  120).  The  new  un-Arab 
style  was  really  meant  for  foreigners,  and  yet  savants  and 
authors  of  repute  did  not  consider  it  unworthy  of  them  to 
write  simple  historical  works  for  entertainment. 

The  well-known  writer  Ibn  Abdus  el-Jahshijari  imitated 
the  ‘  Thousand  and  One  Nights  '  but  died  when  he  had 
got  to  480  nights.  The  striking  thing  about  him  is  that 
he  disregarded  the  interweaving  of  the  stories,  precisely 
the  thing  so  appealing  and  attractive  to  us.2  He  brought 
every  story  to  an  end  each  night.  To  this  class  belong  the 
entertaining  works  of  the  Qadi  et-Tanukhi  (d.  384/994), 
and,  finally,  the  most  important  work  of  the  century — 
Miskawaihi’s  (d. 420/1029)  Uns  el-Farid  (Companion  of  the 
Lonely),  the  finest  book  of  stories  and  anecdotes.  (Kifti, 
331  ff). 

There  are  other  collections  still  older,  such  as  those  of 
Ibn  Kutaiba  and  the  ‘ Iqd .  In  them,  for  the  first  time, 
we  notice  a  style  of  story-telling  not  purely  Arab.  Along 
with  these,  there  grew  up  a  whole  host  of  anonymous 
books  :  Romances  of  chivalry  like  those  of  ‘Urwah  ibn 
‘Abdullah  and  the  limping  Abu  ‘Omar  ;  books  of  witticism 
and  anecdotes  such  as  those  of  Jiha,  the  Beduin  wag,  and 
of  Ibn  Ma‘mili,  the  famous  singer ;  comical  books  such  as 
those  of  the  man  who  fell  in  love  with  a  cow,  the  stories  of 
the  ‘  cat  and  the  mouse  ’  (Sfdi,  Auraq,  p.  9),  of  the  bird¬ 
lime,  of  the  well-scented  one,  and  a  heap  of  love-tales, 
first  and  foremost  among  them  being  the  romances  of 
poets  and  of  cunning  and  passionate  women. 

(1)  Were  the*’  stories  of  Sindbad  there  ?  They  existed  inde¬ 
pendently  of  these  ‘  thousand  fables  ’  in  larger  or  smaller  versions  and 
were  known  even  then  to  have  come  from  India  (Mas‘udi,  IV,  90 
Fihrist,  305).  Suli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th/10th  century  (Auraq, 
Paris  4886,  9),  and  the  poet  Ibn  al-Hajjaj  (d.  391/1,000  Gotha,  fol,  11  a) 
speak  of  them  as  particularly  popular  fictions.  An  Indian  physician 
Sindbad  is  said  to  have  been  the  author.  Their  contents  were  : — The 
Seven  Wazira,  The  Teacher  and  the  Boy,  and  The  Wife  of  the  King 
Mas‘ftdi,  1, 162  :  Eng.  Tr.  1, 175,  Tr. 

(2)  Mez  means  the  process  of  inserting  one  story  in  another:  Tr. 
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Love-stories  between  men  and  demons  also  fill  a  large 
space.1  The  historian  Hamzah  of  Isfahan  speaks  of 
some  seventy  widely-read  books  of  amusement  in  his 
time,  about  350/961. 2  There  were  love-stories  too  of 
the  elegant  world  of  maudlin  sentimentality.  They 
evinced  great  enthusiasm  for  Udhrali,  who  “  dies  when  he 
loves”,  and  for  the  pale,  sunken  hero  whose  very  bones 
wither  away  for  love’s  longing.3 

And  there  Arabic  prose  has  remained  up  to  this  day  ! 

(1)  Fihrist,  303-813.  (2)  Annales,  ed.  Gottwald,  41.  (8)  Muwassa, 

42  ff. 


S.  Khuda.  Bukhsh. 
(To  be  continued.) 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  PORTION  OF  THE  ORIGIN AL 
ILLUSTRATED  MANUSCRIPT  OF  TAR1KH-I- 
ALFI  WRITTEN  FOR  THE  EMPEROR  AKBAR 

[  In  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ajit  Ghose,  Calcutta  ]. 

The  discovery  of  this  remarkable  manuscript  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  welcomed  by  all  students  of  Indian  history 
and  painting.  No  doubt,  copies  of  this  Tarikh  are  pre¬ 
served  in  Indian  and  European  archives  but  the  importance 
of  the  recovery  of  the  original  manuscript  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  This  also  raises  a  hope  that  some  day 
Mr.  Ghose  will  be  able  to  restore  to  us  the  entire  manu¬ 
script. 

This  Tarikh  was,  as  we  learn  from  Bada’uni,  written 
at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor  Akbar.1  According  to 
the  original  plan,  it  should  have  comprehended  a  history 
of  the  entire  Muslim  world  from  the  date  of  the  Prophet 
Muhammad’s  death  ( i.e .,  10  Hijra)  down  to  the  thousandth 
year  after  his  death  (i.e.,  1010  Hijra),  but  the  extant  copies 
do  not  carry  the  narrative  beyond  the  year  987  of  the 
Rihlat  Era2  (i.e.,  997  A.H.) 

Bada’urii,  who  is  a  severe  critic  of  Akbar  and  is  never 
slow  in  imputing  base  motives  to  him,  suggests  that  “  since, 
in  his  Majesty’s  opinion,  it  was  a  settled  fact,  that  the 
1,000  years  since  the  time  of  the  mission  of  the  Prophet 
(peace  be  upon  him  !)  which  was  to  be  the  period  of  the 
continuance  of  the  faith  of  Islam,  were  now  completed, 
no  hindrance  remained  to  the  promulgation  of  those 
secret  designs,  which  he  nursed  in  his  heart.  And  so, 

(1)  Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh ,  (Bib.  Indica  Series),  tr.  by  Lowe, 
Vol.  II,  p.  327  :  See  also  A’in-i-Akbari  (Blochmann),  1,  p.  106. 

(2)  The  only  MS.  which  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  year  98 
of  the  Rihlat  era  is  the  India  Office  Library  MS.  No.  112  (Eth6,  Cat . 
of  Persian  MSS .  in  the  India  Office  Library ,  Column  39).  It  was  trans¬ 
cribed  on  the  14th  Rabi‘  II,  1015  A.H.  (19th  August,  1606).  Another 
copy  in  the  same  Library  (No.  115  of  Eth£’s  Catalogue)  brings  down  the 
narrative  to  984  A.R.,  while  the  British  Museum  copy,  Or.  465,  ends  with 
the  year  974  of  the  Rihlat  era. 
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considering  any  further  respect  or  regard  for  the  shaikhs 
and  ‘ulama  (who  were  unbending  and  uncompromising) 
to  be  unnecessary,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  embark  fearlessly 
on  his  design  of  annulling  the  statutes  and  ordinances  of 
Islam,  and  of  establishing  his  own  cherished  pernicious 
belief  (in  their  stead). 

“  The  first  command  that  he  issued  was  this  :  that 
the  ‘  Era  of  the  Thousand  ’  should  be  stamped  on  the  coins, 
and  that  a  Tarikh-i-Alfi,  commencing  with  the  Death  of 
the  Prophet,  should  be  written.”* 

But,  the  fact  that  the  compilation  of  the  work  was, 
(as  we  shall  presently  learn  from  Bada’uni  himself), 
actually  begun  about  99<;  A.H.(=1582  A.D.), — or  some  ten 
years  before  the  completion  of  the  Hijra  millennium, — may 
very  reasonably  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  Bada’uni’s 
accusation  ;  moreover,  no  historian  seems  to  support  his 
statement.  In  another  place,  however,  he  does  not  repeat 
his  accusation  and  gives  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  history  was  compiled.  He  says 
(in  the  annals  of  990,  A.H.)  :  — 

“  The  year  1000,  of  the  Hijrah  era,  which  is  in  general 
use,  being  now  on  the  point  of  completion,  the  Emperor 
ordered  a  history  of  all  the  kings  of  Islam  to  be  written, 
which  should  in  reality  supersede  all  other  histories,  and 
directed  that  such  a  name  should  be  given  to  the  work  as 
to  denote  the  year  of  its  composition.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  work  was  entitled  Alfi.  He  further  ordered 
the  word  rihlah  to  be  substituted  for  hijrah  in  the  different 
dates,  and  employed  seven  persons  to  undertake  the  com¬ 
pilation  from  the  date  of  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets  (the  blessing  of  God  be  upon  him,  and  may  He  give 
him  peace  !)  up  to  the  present  day,  and  to  mention  therein 
the  events  of  the  whole  world.” 

“  He  assigned  the  first  year  to  Naqaib  Khan,  the  second 
to  Shah  Fath-ullah,  and  so  on  to  Hakim  Humam,  Hakim 
‘Ali,  Hajji  Ibrahim  Sarhindi  (who  had  just  then  arrived 
from  Gujrat)  Mirza  Nizam-ud-din  Ahmad,  and  myself. 
And  after  that  another  seven  years,  and  in  this  way  the 
distribution  of  35  years  was  provided  for . 


At  the  recommendation  of  Hakim  Abu’l-Fath  the  compi¬ 
lation  of  the  work  from  the  thirty-sixth  year  was  entrusted 
solely  to  Mulla  Ahmad  of  Tat’hah,  who,  however,  wrote 
whatever  coincided  with  his  sectarian  prejudices,  a  fact 

*  Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh,  I,  p.  310. 
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which  is  well  known.  The  compilation  of  two  volumes 
was  finished  up  to  the  time  of  Changiz  Khan,  when  Mirza 
Fulful  one  night,  pretending  that  the  Emperor  had  sent 
for  Mulla  Ahmad,  summoned  him  from  his  house,  and 
murdered  him  in  a  street  of  Lahore,  in  revenge  for  some 
injury  which  he  had  suffered  at  his  hands,  as  well  as  be¬ 
cause  he  was  violently  opposed  to  him  in  matters  of  religion. 
He  was  put  to  death  in  retaliation.”1 

Mulla  Ahmad  was,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  of 
Nawab  Asaf  Khan,  (t,he  continuator  of  the  Tarikh ), 
murdered  on  the  15th  Safar,  A.IL  996.  The  Mulla  was 
then  engaged  in  writing  the  Annals  of  the  year  684  of  the 
Rihlat  Era  and  was  in  the  middle  of  an  account  of  the 
early  career  of  Ghazan  Khan,  the  great-grandson  of  Hulagu 
Khan,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the  aforesaid 
Fulad  Birlas.  On  the  death  of  the  Mulla,  the  royal 
command  was  issued  to  Asaf  Khan  to  continue  the  narra¬ 
tive  and  to  complete  the  Tarikh.2  Asaf  Khan  entered 
upon  his  duties  in  earnest  and  brought  down  the  narrative 
to  the  year  987  of  the  Rihlat  Era3  (997  A.H.)  The  ma¬ 
nuscript  was  then  given  to  Bada’uni  and  Asaf  Khan  for 
revision.  The  former  tells  us  : — 

“  In  the  year  1001,  I  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Lahore 
to  revise  the  composition,  compare  it  with  other  histories, 
and  arrange  the  dates  in  their  proper  sequence.  I  com¬ 
pared  the  first  two  volumes  in  one  year,  and  entrusted  the 
third  to  Asaf  Khan.”4 

In  the  Annals  of  the  year  1002  A.H.,  Bada’uni  gives 
us  a  fuller  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  revised  the 
Tarikh.  lie  says  : — 

“  On  the  day  the  ‘Eminence  of  the  Sun’  the  compiler 
of  this  compendium  completed  the  first  volume  of  the 
Tarikh-i-Alfi ,  which  consists  of  three  volumes,  of  which 
two  are  by  Mulla  Ahmad  of  T’hat’hah,  the  Heretic, 
(be  on  him  what  may)  and  the  third  by  Asaf  Khan. 
And  an  order  had  been  issued  to  me  to  revise  and  collate 
it,  in  conjunction  with  Mulla  Mustafa  Katib  of  Lahor,  who 
is  a  wrorthy  friend  of  mine,  and  is  become  one  of  the  Ahadis. 
I  presented  it,  and  it  obtained  the  honour  of  the  Emperor’s 
approval.  And  since  the  second  volume  contained  much 

(1)  Ibid,  pp.  327-328. 

(2)  Rieu  (C),  Catalogue  of  Persian  Manuscripts  in  the  British 
Museum,  I,  p.  119,  (Or.  465). 

(3)  India  Office  MS.  No.  112  (See  Ethe’s  Catalogue,  C.  39). 

(4)  Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh,  i,  page  329. 
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bigotry,  the  Emperor  commanded  me  to  revise  it  also. 
In  the  course  of  one  year  I  sufficiently  collated  it,  but  on 
account  of  my  own  taint  of  “  bigotry”,  I  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  book,  except  as  regards  the  order  of  the  years, 
and  did  not  alter  the  original,  but  laid  the  blame  on  my 
state  of  health  ;  and  may  it  not,  God  grant !  be  a  cause  of 
any  further  injury.  My  condition  with  regard  to  these 
books  was  like  that  of  one  who  eats  one  date  together  with 
the  stone,  and  another  says  to  him,  ‘Why  don’t  you 
throw  away  the  stone  ?  ’  and  lie  answers,  ‘  They  have  ap¬ 
pointed  me  only  just  this  amount.’”1 

When  the  Tarikh  was  completed,  Abu’l  Fadl  wrote  an 
introduction  but,  strangely  enough,  none  of  the  extant 
manuscripts  of  the  Tarikh  contains  the  introduction, 
which  Abu’l  Fadl  claims  to  have  written.2 

The  original  manuscript  was,  (as  stated  by  Bada’Qni), 
divided  into  “  three  ”  volumes  but  the  extant  manu¬ 
scripts  are  usually  divided  into  “  five  ”  or  “  six  ”  volumes. 
They  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  as  many  parts  as 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  copyists,  or  the  taste  of 
the  “  masters  ”  for  whom  they  were  transcribed. 

Before  describing  the  contents  of  the  manuscript  and 
discussing  its  value  and  importance,  it  is  necessary,  I 
think,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  persons  who  took 
part  in  its  composition.  The  principal  compiler,  who 
wrote  the  Annals  of  the  years  36  to  684  of  the  Rihlat  Era 
was  the  well-known  physician  and  scholar,  Mulla  Ahmad. 
He  was  born  at  Tattah  in  Sind,  where  his  father,  Nasrullah, 
held  the  post  of  a  Qadi.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  went  to 
Mashhad,  thence  to  Yazd  and  Shiraz  where  he  studied 
medicine.  Next,  he  visited  Qazwin  where  he  stayed 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Shah  Tahmasp.  In  984  he 
went  to  Karbala  and,  after  visiting  Mecca  and  Jerusalem, 
returned  to  India.  He  passed  a  few  years  at  the  court  of 
Qutb  Shah,  in  Golkunda  and  then  came  to  Fathpur  Sikri 
in  989  A. II.  Probably  he  was  introduced  to  Akbar  by 
Hakim  Abu’l  Fath,  the  court  physician,  for  whom  he 
wrote  Khulasat-ul-Hayat ,  or  the  “  Essence  of  Life”, — a 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophers.3  Possibly 
it  was  in  recognition  of  this  service  that  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned,  at  the  instance  of  the  Hakim,  to  write  the  Tarikh. 

(1)  Ibid ,  pp,  406,  407. 

(2)  Ain-i-Akbari,  i,  page  106. 

(3)  An  incomplete  copy  of  this  book,  4  containing  only  a  portion  of 

the  first  of  the  two  Maqsads  into  which  the  book  is  divided’,  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  (Rieu,  iii,  p.  1034  b.) 
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Bada’uni  calls  him  a  ‘  bigoted  Shi'a  ’  and  even  declares 
that  ‘he  had  made  himself  a  Hakim  by  pure  effrontery  \1 

Asaf  Khan,  the  continuator,  who  wrote  the  Annals  of 
686-987  of  the  Rihlat  Era  came  to  India  in  the  22nd  year 
of  Akbar’s  reign  and  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor  by 
Asaf  Khan  II,  his  uncle.  Soon  he  rose  to  a  position  of 
trust  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  entered  the  service 
of  Jahangir.  He  died  in  1021  A. II.  He  ‘  is  represented 
as  a  man  of  the  greatest  genius.  He  was  an  able  financier, 
and  a  good  accountant.  A  glance  is  said  to  have  been 

sufficient  for  him  to  know  the  contents  of  a  page . ’ 

He  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  Akbar’s  age,  an  age  most 
fruitful  in  great  poets.  His  Masnawi,  entitled  Nurnama, 
ranks  after  Nizami’s  Shirin  Khusrau .2 

Mulla  ‘Abdu’l-Qadir  Bada’uni,  the  author  of  the  celeb¬ 
rated  Muntakhab-ut-T awarikh,  was  another  scholar  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  composition  of  the  Tarikh. 
The  Mulla  was  introduced  to  the  Emperor  Akbar  in 
981  A.H.  (=1578  A.D.).  He  wrote  the  Annals  of  the  years 
7,  14,  21,  28  and  85  of  the  Rihlat  Era.  He  also  revised 
the  first  two  volumes  between  the  years  1000  and  1008 
A.H.3. 

Mir  ‘Abdu’l  Latif,  who  received  the  title  of  Naqib  Khan 
in  the  26th  year  of  Akbar’s  reign,  was  a  prominent  figure 
at  the  Court.  He  superintended  the  translation  of  the 
Mahabharata 4  along  with  Mulla  ‘Abdu’l  Qadir  Bada’uni 
and  Shaikh  Sultan  Thanesari.  He  wrote  the  Annals  of 
the  years  1,  3,  15,  22  and  29  of  the  Rihlat  Era.  He  died  in 
the  9th  year  of  the  reign  of  Jahangir,  (1032,  A.H.).5 

Shah  Fathullah  of  Shiraz,  who  wrote  the  Annals  of 
the  years  2,  9,  16,  23  and  30,  ‘  so  excelled  in  all  branches 
of  natural  philosophy,  specially  mechanics’,  that  Abu’l 
Fadl  said  of  him,  ‘if  the  books  of  antiquity  should  be  lost, 
the  amir  will  restore  them’.  He  arrived  at  the  Court  of 
the  Emperor  Akbar  in  990  A.H.  and  was  appointed  a  Sadr  ; 

(1)  For  further  details  see  Ma'athir-ul-Umara,  (Bib.  Indies), 
Vol.  iii,  pp.  262-264  :  ‘ Ain-i-Akbnri ,  (Blochmann),  i,  p.  206. 

(2)  See  lAin-i-Alcbari,  i,  pp.  411-413:  Ma’athir-ul-Umara,  i,  pp 
107-15  :  Tuzuk-i-J  ahangiri  (Rogers  and  Beveridge),  i,  p.  222. 

(8)  See  ’ Ain-i-Akbari,  i,  p.  104,  n2  :  Elliot,  The  History  of  India 
Vol.  5,  pp.  477-492. 

(4)  • Ain-i-Alcbari ,  i,  p.  104. 

(5)  See  ‘Ain-i-Akbari,  i,  pp.  447-449:  Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, 
(Ranking),  iii,  p.  150:  Tuzuk-i-J  ahangiri,  (Rogers  and  Beveridge),  i, 
pp.  264,  265  :  Ma'athir-ul-Umara,  iii,  pp.  812-817. 
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three  years  later  lie  was  given  the  title  of  Aminu’l-Mulk. 
He  died  in  997  A.H.1 

Hakim  Humam,  who  wrote  the  Annals  of  the  years 
3,  10,  17,  24  and  31  of  the  Rihlat  Era,  was  a  ‘  commander 
of  six  hundred’.  “  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Akbar 
and  possessed  great  influence  at  court.”  He  died  in  his 
40th  year,  on  the  6th  Rabi‘  I,  1004  A.H.2 

Hajji  Ibrahim  Sarhindi,  who  wrote  the  Annals  of  the 
years  5,  12,  19,  26  and  33  of  the  Rihlat  Era,  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  scholar  at  the  court  of  Akbar.  According  to  Abfi’l 
Fadl,  Hajji  Ibrahim  “  translated  into  Persian  the  At’- 
harvan  which,  according  to  the  Hindus,  is  one  of  the  four 
divine  books.”  3  But  Bada’uni  tells  us  that  the  Emperor 
‘  ordered  Shaikh  Faidai,  and  then  Hajji  Ibrahim  to  trans¬ 
late  it.  The  latter,  though  willing,  did  not  write  any¬ 
thing’.4 

Mirza  Nizam-ud-din  Ahmad,  who  wrote  the  Annals 
of  the  years  6,  13,  20,  27  and  34  of  the  Rihlat  Era,  was  the 
celebrated  author  of  Tabaqat-i-Akbari.  He  died  on  the 
23rd  of  Safar,  1003  A.H.5 

As  regards  the  plan  of  the  Tarilch  it  may  be  pointed 
out,  that,  like  several  other  histories  (both  Arabic  and 
Persian),  it  is  written  in  the  form  of  Annals  ;  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  strictly  chronological.  This  arrangement 
would  have  led  to  little  difficulty  had  the  Tarikh  been 
confined  to  the  Annals  of  a  particular  country  or  period, 
but  as  it  comprehends  a  history  of  the  entire  Muslim  world — 
nay  of  the  whole  world,  as  planned  originally — the  reader 
naturally  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  follow  the  chain  of 
events.  Thus,  if  one  is  interested  in  the  history  of  Persia 
or  Africa  alone,  he  has  nevertheless  to  go  through  the 
entire  Tarikh  in  order  to  collect  his  materials  which  are 
scattered  over  its  two  thousand  and  odd  pages.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  the  'Tarikh  and,  probably, 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  very  few  scholars  have  made  use 
of  it  in  compiling  their  histories.  A  good  index  may,  as 
suggested  by  Elliot,  remove  this  defect. 


(1)  ‘ Ain-i-Akbari ,  i,  p.  33,  nl  Ma’alhir-ul-Umara,  i,  pp.  100-106  ; 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh  (Ranking),  iii,  p.  216 

(2)  ‘Ain-i-Akbari,  i,  pp.  474-475  :  Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh  (Ranking), 
iii,  pp.  284-235  :  Ma.’ athir-ul-U niara,  i,  pp.  563-565. 

(8)  ‘Ain-i-Akbari,  i,  p.  105. 

(4)  Muntakhab-ut-T awarikh,  ii,  p.  216. 

(5)  Ibid,  ii,  p.  412. 
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It  must,  however,  be  said  to  the  credit  of  its  compilers 
that  they  have  drawn  their  materials  from  the  most  au¬ 
thoritative  works  on  history— both  Arabic  and  Persian. 
They  quote  their  authorities  extensively  and,  whenever 
they  are  in  doubt  about  the  truth  of  any  incident,  they 

usually  begin  it  with  au  /  (it  is  said)  or  add  at  the  end 
v  1  yaj  lyJU  I  aJJ  1  j  (God  knows  the  truth).  And  when¬ 
ever  they  find  a  conflict  between  any  two  historians  they 
exercise  their  judgment  and  select  the  version  which 
appears  to  them  to  be  the  correct  one.  On  such  occasions 
they  usually  state  the  reason  for  accepting  the  one  or  re¬ 
jecting  the  other,  but  in  cases  where  they  are  unable  to 
make  up  their  minds  they  only  place  the  two  versions  side 
by  side. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  Tarileh  is  of  secondary  importance  only,  as  it  is  just  a 
compendium  of  older  histories.  But  the  portion  which 
deals  with  contemporary  events  is  certainly  expected  to  be 
of  considerable  value  and  importance.  As  Asaf  Khan, 
the  author  of  this  portion,  was  a  prominent  figure  at 
Akbar’s  court,  the  value  of  his  narrative  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  indeed  that  no  complete  manu¬ 
script  of  the  Tarikh  is  available  in  any  public  library  in 
India  and  so  1  am  unable  to  discuss  the  value  of  Asaf 
Khan’s  account  or  examine  the  charge  of  Shi‘a  procli¬ 
vities  levelled  against  Mulla  Ahmad,  the  compiler  of  the 
first  two  volumes.  I  have  examined  the  Asiatic  Society 
Manuscripts,  No.  1,  125,  which  brings  down  the  narrative 
to  the  year  503  of  the  Rihlat  Era,*  but  there  I  have  found 
little  which  may  be  said  to  be  objectionable  or  incorrect. 
No  doubt,  the  account  of  ‘All,  the  fourth  Caliph,  covers  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  book  than  that  of  the  first 
three  Caliphs  but  we  can  hardly  blame  Mulla  Ahmad  for 
that,  for  he  took  up  the  narrative  from  the  36th  year 
only— e.g.,  some  six  years  after  the  death  of  ‘All.  Elliot 
has  apparently  done  an  injustice  to  the  Mulla  by  quoting, 
without  comment,  the  following  story  from  the  Ma'ath.ir- 
ul-Umara  : — 

“  He  (■ i.e .,  Mulla  Ahmad)  used  to  read  out  his  composi¬ 
tion  to  Akbar,  who  asked  him  upon  one  occasion  why 
he  had  dwelt  so  long  upon  Khalifa  ‘Usman’s  reign.  He 

*  Ivanow  (W.),  Concise  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Persian 
Manuscripts  in  the  Curzon  Collection ,  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  p.  3. 
(No.  4). 
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replied  openly, . before  all  the  Turani  nobles,  who 

were  Sunnis,  that  that  period  is  the  Rauzatu’sh-Shuhada 
of  the  Sunnis,  and  to  abridge  it  would  give  offence”.1 

This  story  can  hardly  be  true  as  the  Mulla  commenced 
the  compilation  of  the  Tarikh  from  the  year  46  A.H., 
while  ‘Usman  died  11  years  earlier,  in  .‘15  A.  11. 

Our  manuscript  of  the  Tarikh,  which  forms  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  paper,  is  undoubtedly  the  original  manu¬ 
script  which  was  prepared  for  the  Emperor  Akbar.  It  is 
written  in  good  NasUTliq,  the  style  of  calligraphy  in 
which  Akbar  was  particularly  interested.  The  manu¬ 
script  is  in  large  folio  size  and  contains  magnificent  minia¬ 
tures  on  each  leaf ;  but  in  some  cases  the  miniatures  are 
also  found  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

We  know  from  the  ‘Ain  that  Akbar  was  a  great  lover 
of  painting  and  hundreds  of  artists,  both  Hindu  and  Muslim, 
were  engaged  by  him  in  producing  manuscripts  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  beauty  and  excellence.  Abu’l  Fadl  says  :  — 

“  Persian  books,  both  prose  and  poetry,  were  ornament¬ 
ed  with  pictures,  and  a  very  large  number  of  paintings  was 
thus  collected.  The  Story  of  Tlamzah  was  represented  in 
twelve  volumes,  and  clever  painters  made  the  most  asto¬ 
nishing  illustrations  for  no  less  than  one  thousand  and 
four  hundred  passages  of  the  story.  The  Chingiznamah, 
the  Zafarnamah,  this  book,  theRazmnamah,  theRamayan, 
the  Nal  Daman,  the  Kalilah  Damnah,  the  ’Avar  Danish, 
etc.,  were  all  illustrated”.2 

But  this  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of  manuscripts  which 
were  illustrated  for  the  Emperor.  There  arc  at  least  a 
dozen  more  manuscripts  in  Indian  and  European  collec¬ 
tions,  which  were  also  written  and  illustrated  for  the 
Emperor.  The  more  important  books  of  this  class  are 
the  Darab  Nama ,3 *  and  the  Babur  Nama 4  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Baharistan  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ;5  the 
Khamsa  of  Nizami  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Dyson  Perrins;6 


(1)  Elliot,  History  of  India,  Vol.  V,  p.  156.  The  story  is  given  in  the 
Ma'athir-ul-Umara,  iii,  p.  263. 

(2)  ‘ Ain-i-Akbari,  i,  p.  108. 

(8)  Or.  4615.  See  Rieu,  Supplement,  p.  241  (No.  385). 

'  (4)  Or.  3714,  See  Rieu,  Supplement,  pp.  51,  52  (No.  75). 

(5)  Elliot,  No.  254,  See  Ethe’s  Catalogue  of  Persian  Manuscripts  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  C.  634,  (No.  963). 

(6)  Brown  (Percy),  Indian  Painting  under  the  Mughals,  p.  116. 
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the  Akbar  Nama 1  and  the  Babur  Nama 2  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  ;3  the  Timur  Nama  in  the  Oriental 
Public  Library  at  Patna4 5  and  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz  in  the 
Rampfir  State  Library.6 

To  the  above  list  must  be  added  our  newly  discovered 
manuscript  of  Tarikh-i-Alf,  which  certainly  rivals  the 
famous  Razm  Nama  in  the  Jaipur  Library,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  Timur  Nama  at  Patna.  We  are  at  present  unable  to 
say  whether  the  entire  Tarikh  was  illustrated  or  whether  it 
was  left  incomplete  owing  to  its  great  bulk.  For,  to 
judge  from  the  fragment  at  our  disposal,  the  entire  manu¬ 
script,  when  completed,  was  to  have  contained  between 
1,500  to  2,000  miniatures.  Possibly  this  was  never  done. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  manuscript 
left  the  side  of  the  calligraphist  and  went  to  the  Royal 
Studio,  it  was  never  sent  back  to  him  for  putting  down, 
in  red  ink,  the  headings  of  the  different  years.  All  such 
places  are  left  blank  and  we  even  notice  that  in  certain 
cases  the  space  thus  left  blank  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
painter.  In  fact,  it  was  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
Hindu  artists,  who  were  not  versed  in  Persian  and  who, 
as  we  know  from  the  available  records,  outnumbered  the 
Muhammadan  artists  by  ten  to  one. 

Unfortunately,  the  bottom  margin  of  the  manuscript, 
which  contained  the  names  of  the  artists,  has  been  cut 
down  by  some  ignorant  book-binder.  The  Timur  Nama 
manuscript  in  the  Patna  Library  has  also  suffered  the 
same  fate.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult,  I  think,  for  an 
expert  to  identify  at  least  some  of  the  paintings  in  our 
copy  with  the  works  of  the  seventeen  “  forerunners  on 
the  high  road  of  art  ”  whose  names  we  get  in  Abu’l  Fadl’s 
‘ Ain  (i.  pp.  107,  108). 

However  the  names  of  the  following  five  artists — all 
Hindus — which  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  book¬ 
binder  can  be  found  on  the  bottom  margin  of  the  Tarikh  : — ■ 

(1)  Shankar  of  Gujarat.  Paintings  executed  by 
this  artist  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  copies  of 
the  Darab  Nama  (Or.  4615)  and  the  Babur  Nama  (Or. 

(1)  Ibid,  p.  117. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  152. 

(3)  ‘Abdul  Muqtadir,  Catalogue  of  Arabic  and  Persian  Manuscripts 
in  the  Oriental  Public  Library,  Bankipore,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  40-48. 

(4)  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1918,  Vol.  XIV,  p. 
cclxxvi :  Professor  Muhammad  Shaft  l 2’s  article  in  the  Oriental  College 
Magazine,  Lahore,  Vol.  II  No.  2,  p.  13,  14. 

(5)  History  of  Fine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  (1911  Edition), 

pp.  474,  475. 
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3714) ;  the  South  Kensington  MS.  of  the  Akbar  Nama  : 
the  Patna  Copy  of  the  Timur  Nama  and  in  the  India  Office 
Library,  Johnson  Collection,  Vol.  XXIV. 

(2)  Sarwan — His  name  appears  in  the  aforesaid 
copies  of  the  Darab  Nama,  the  Babur  Nama,  (two  pictures 
from  which  have  been  reproduced  by  Smith,*  Figs.  247 
and  248) ;  the  Akbar  Nama,  the  Timur  Nama  and  also  in 
the  Bazm  Nama. 

(3)  Tiriyya — We  find  the  name  of  this  artist  on  the 
aforesaid  copies  of  the  Darab  Nama,  the  Babur  Nama, 
and  the  Akbar  Nama.  Smith  has  reproduced  a  fine  picture 
of  a  banquet  from  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  Akbar 
Nama.  He  remarks  “  A  full- page  picture  of  a  banquet 
by  Tiriyya,  rightly  marked  by  a  former  owner  as  incompa¬ 
rable  ( be-nazir ),  is  a  fine  example  of  Indo-Timurid  style, 
bright,  but  not  too  garish  in  colour,  and  far  from  the 
common  fault  of  overcrowding.” 

(4)  Sfir  Das — He  was  the  son  of  Isliar.  The  B.  M. 
Babur  Nama  and  the  S.  K.  Akbar  Nama  and  the  Patna 
Timur  Nama  contain  paintings  by  this  artist. 

(5)  Biralispat-  This  artist  appears  to  be  unknown, 
as  his  name  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  manu¬ 
scripts. 

This  completes  a  brief  survey  of  the  manuscript 
and  now  it  remains  for  the  expert  to  attempt  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  unsigned  pictures. 

*  Ibid,  p.  472. 
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INCURSIONS  OF  THE  MUSLIMS  INTO  FRANCE 1 

PART  IV. 

General  Character  of  the  Incursions  of  the  Muslims  and 

their  Results. 


Races  which  took  part  in  the  Invasions  of  France.  Slavery.  Poliey 
of  the  Jews.  Language  and  religion  of  the  Conquerors.  Their  motives. 
Their  dress.  Division  of  the  Spoils  of  War.  Christian  Prisoners  of  the 
Muslims,  and  Muslim  prisoners  of  the  Christians.  Muslim  administ¬ 
ration.  Taxes.  The  Course  of  the  Conquests.  Permanent  traces  of 
the  Muslim  occupation  of  France.  Agriculture.  Horse-Breeding. 
Dances.  Arabic  Influence  on  French  Literature.  Exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  effect  of  the  Muslim  occupation  of  parts  of  France.  The  Chivalrie 
Romances  ;  and  the  place  of  the  Muslims  in  them. 


In  this  part  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  invasions  of 
the  Muslims  taken  as  a  whole  and  to  consider  certain  facts 
which  we  have  not  so  far  discussed.  After  discussing 
these  matters  we  will  talk  about  the  various  peoples  who 
took  part  in  these  sanguinary  struggles. 

As  it  was  the  Arabs  who  were  the  first  to  lead  their 
armies  into  Europe,  and  their  chiefs  who  were  the  leaders 
and  commanders  of  most  of  the  expeditions  which  follow¬ 
ed,  it  is  natural  that  their  race,  which  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  the  annals  of  Muslim  Spain,  and  which 
is  dubbed  Saracen  by  contemporary  Christian  writers, 
should  be  foremost  in  the  minds  of  contemporary  writers. 

As  the  word  Saracen  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  Arabs 
themselves,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
mysterious  word.  It  is  really  derived  from  the  Latin 
‘  Sar Menus  ’  (Greek,  ‘  Sarakenos  ’),  and  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.2  It  implied  the  nomadic  inhabitants 
of  Arabia  Petraea  and  the  country  lying  between  the 

(1)  Continued  from  ‘Islamic  Culture.' V ol.  V,  No.  1,  pp.  112. 

(2)  Vide  the  Review  entitled  Effets  de  la  religion  de  Mahomet,  by 
the  Marquis  de  Fortia  d’Urban,  printed  at  the  end  of  M,  Oejsner’s 
Memoirs,  Paris,  1810, 
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Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  ;  those  tribes,  filling,  as  they  did, 
the  gap  between  Syria  and  Persia,  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Parthians,  sometimes  taking  this  side,  sometimes 
the  other,  were  important  in  turning  the  balance  of  victory 
in  favour  of  the  side  which  they  took.  Quite  a  goodly 
number  of  authors  have  attempted  a  solution  of  the  origin 
of  this  epithet ;  while  no-one  has  so  far  been  able  to  prove 
his  argument  to  the  hilt,  the  majority  of  authors  are  in 
favour  of  tracing  it  to  the  Arabic  Sharqi  (oriental),  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  nomadic  Arabs  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Arabia  lived  towards  the  cast  of  the  Roman  empire. 
A  Greek  writer  who  travelled  in  Arabia  in  the  sixth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  describes  the  races  inhabiting 
the  region  which  he  traversed,  and  says  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the  Homerite  inhabitants  of  the 
Yemen  and  the  Saracens  proper.1  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  discuss  the  argument  of  the  medieval  Christians, 
who,  relying  on  the  opinion  once  held  by  St.  Jerome,2 
derived  the  word  Saracen  from  Abraham’s  wife,  Sarah,  for 
we  need  hardly  mention  that  the  Arabs  had  nothing  in 
common  with  Sarah  who  was  Isaac’s  mother. 

(1)  Cf.  I*o  c.ocke  :  Specimen  llistoriar  .Indium,  pp.  33  IT.,  and  Casiri  : 
Bibliotheque  dr  VEscurial ,  Vol.  II,  pp.  13  and  1!*.  We  can  trace  the 
word  Saracen  to  a  different  origin.  We  have  seen  that  the  word  acquires 
currency  towards  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  ;  on  the  other  hand 
Ptolemy  mentions  a  people  named  Machurchr  which  occupied  the 
part  of  Africa  now  called  Algeria.  Vide  Sha  w  :  I 'oyagr,  p.  84,  and  the 
quotation  at  the  end  of  the  work,  p.  ‘23  ;  Also  vide  Pliny  the  Naturalist, 
Book  V,  No.  2.  If  we  believe  in  the  accounts  of  certain  writers  that  a 
number' of  Arab  tribes  had  settled  in  western  Africa.,  it  is  possible  to 
trace  Ptolemy’s  Machurebe  to  the  Arabic  Magharibeh  (sing.  Maghribi) 
meaning  Occidentals,  a  word  which  is  employed  in  the  identical  sense  by 
the  Arabs  even  now.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  word  Sharqiun  or 
Orientals  was  used  bv  these  colonists  to  signify  the  inhabitants  of  their 
mother-country.  Then  the  question  arises  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  Saracens  and  the  Homerites.  Our  illustrious  contemporary, 
M.  Letronne,  informs  us  that  according  to  the  evidence  of  Strabo, 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  the  part  of  Egypt 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea  was  peopled  by  Arab  tribes  as  it  is 
today  and  was  called  Arabia.  It.  is  therefore  possible  that  the  tribes 
who  remained  in  the  peninsula,  were  called  Orientals  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  who  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  We  might 
mention  here  that  in  modern  Arab-Egypt  the  Delta  is  divided  into  the 
Sharqiyeh  towards  the  East  and  the  Gharbiyeh  province  towards  the 
West.  In  the  same  way  the  Goths,  after  they  had  left  their  primitive 
homes,  were  divided  into  Ostrogoths  or  Oriental  Goths,  and  the  Visi- 

foths  or  Occidental  Goths.  But  we  must  confess  that  the  passage  of 
lonnosus  still  presents  some  difficulty. 

(2)  Vide  the  Glossary  of  Low  Latin,  by  Ducange,  under  ‘Saraceni’, 
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The  Arabs  are  called  Ishmaelites  by  the  Christian 
authors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  descent  from 
Ishmael  is  admitted  by  the  Arabs  themselves,  at  least  with 
regard  to  certain  tribes,  especially  the  one  to  which  the 
Prophet  belonged,  a  fact  which  is  once  and  again  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  Muslim  authorities.  But,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  Arabs  do  not  think  that  Ishmael  was  the 
son  of  a  slave-girl,  or  that  Isaac  was  in  any  way  superior 
to  him  in  his  station  in  life.  In  this  connection  we  should 
also  remember  that  according  to  Islamic  ideas  the  son  of 
a  free  woman  and  that  of  a  slave  are  equal  before  the 
law  provided  only  that  the  father  is  a  free  man  and  that  he 
recognises  the  children  as  his  own  offspring.  Further  the 
Muslim  writers  attribute  to  Ishmael  all  that  is  related  in 
the  Bible  about  Isaac. 

Harping  on  the  same  tunc,  the  Christian  authors  of 
the  Middle  Ages  call  the  Arabs  Agareni  or  descendants  of 
Hagar.  They  think  that  there  is  something  humiliating 
about  this  epithet  as  Hagar  was  according  to  them  a  slave 
and  thus  inferior  to  ordinary  free  women.  Needless  to 
say,  this  nomenclature  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  Arabs 
themselves. 

Besides  the  Arabs,  the  people  who  took  the  most 
prominent  part  in  these  expeditions  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  African  continent  who  are  generally  named  Berbers. 
By  this  generic  name  is  meant  all  those  who  lived  on  the 
slopes  of  the  Atlas  mountains  and  the  neighbouring  lands 
from  the  Egyptian  oases  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  eountry  of  the  Blacks.  This 
race  is  distinguished  by  its  olive  colour,  straight  nose  and 
round  face.  They  must  have  colonized  northern  Africa 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  at  Carthage  and 
even  before  the  migration  of  the  tribes  of  Canaan  in  the 
time  of  Joshua  and  David.  They  were  never  completely 
brought  under  foreign  domination,  and  in  their  mountain 
recesses  they  have  preserved  their  own  nationality  and 
their  customs  right  up  to  the  present  day.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  dubbed  them  Barbarians  which  has  pro¬ 
bably  been  corrupted  into  the  generic  Berber,1  while  the 
Berbers  call  themselves  Amazyghs  or  Nobles  which  seems 
to  correspond  with  the  Mazyces  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.2 

(1)  Count  Castiglione  :  Memoir es  geographiques  sur  la  parti e  orientale 
de  la  Barbarie,  Milan,  1826,  p.  84. 

(2)  Nouveaux  Memoires  de  V Academic  des  Inscriptions,  Vol,  XII,  M, 
St.  Martin’s  Memoires,  pp.  190  ff. 
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Not  one  of  these  communities  was  known  to  the 
medieval  Christians,  who  mixed  up  the  Berbers  and  the 
Africans  in  general  and  dubbed  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans  as  well  as  the  Vandals  of  Africa  Mauri  or  the 
Moors,  Afri  or  Africans,  Poeni  or  Carthaginians,  and  Fusci 
or  Negroes.1 

Among  the  nations  which  took  part  in  the  invasion  of 
France  were  to  be  found  persons  of  Germanic  or  Slavic 
stock  as  well.  We  know  that  after  the  period  of  the  great 
Migration  of  the  Races  in  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  Slavs,  who  originally  inhabited 
the  land  situated  towards  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Danube,  advanced  slowly  towards  the  southern 
climes  under  the  name  of  Slovenes,  Croats,  Serbs, 
Moravians  and  Bohemians,  occupied  the  lands  which  were 
later  called  Dalmatia,  Serbia,  Poland  and  Bohemia,  and 
even  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Greece.  On  their  line  of 
march  they  had  to  fight  against  the  nations  which  came 
in  their  way,  especially  the  Saxons,  Huns,  etc.;  and  in 
addition  to  this  they  came  in  conflict  with  Charles-Martel, 
Pepin,  Charlemagne  and  their  successors,  whose  States 
were  always  open  to  the  ra  vages  of  these  barbarian  peoples. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  these  terrible  wars  did  not  come  to  an 
end  till  the  Germanic  races,  German  or  Slav,  had  finally 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  We  now  know  that  it  is 
a  part  of  the  public  law  of  the  Barbarians  that  it  is  right  to 
treat  prisoners  of  war  as  mere  cattle  and  beasts  of 
burden.  Tacitus  mentions  how  the  races  which  inhabit 
modern  Holland  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  prisoners 
of  war,  and  these  were  found  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Empire  either  as  soldiers  or  as  domestic  slaves.2 
This  inhuman  custom  spread  into  France  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lands  where  the  slave  trade  was  publicly  recognised 
as  a  regular  profession,  a  state  of  affairs  which  continued 
right  up  to  the  time  when  the  Germans,  Slavs  and  other 
Barbarian  nations  of  the  north  finally  came  within  the 
fold  of  Christianity.1* 

(1)  We  must  remember  llial  there  were  among  the  invaders  many 
renegades  and  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek  Empire,  who  were 
called  Rmni  by  the  Arabs,  a  word  which  is  only  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
word  Romani',  a  name  adopted  by  the  unworthy  successors  of  Scipio 
and  Paulus  Aemilius. 

(2)  Life  of  Agricola,  cap.  28. 

(3)  Cf.  Aleuin’s  two  letters,  in  Horn  Bouquet  s  collection,  Vol.  V, 
pp.  609  and  610  ;  Ibn-i-HmtqnI’s  Geography,  1872  p.  75,  and  Maqqari, 
Vol.  I,  p.  92.  Also  Vide  M.  d’Ohsson  :  Peuple  du  Caucase,  Paris, 
1828,  p.  86,  and  M.  Pardcssus  :  Lois  Maritimcs,  Vol.  I,  Introduction, 
pp.  LXXIX  and  LXXX. 
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The  slave  trade  reached  its  climax  after  Syria,  Africa, 
Egypt  and  Spain  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Muslims. 
We  are  told  that  slavery  had  existed  among  the  Arabs  for  a 
long  time  and  that  it  was  the  custom  among  them  to 
make  the  slaves  responsible  for  some  of  the  most  difficult 
occupations  such  as  mechanical  trades  and  agriculture  ; 
but  we  must  also  remember  that  under  Islamic  law  slavery 
has  lost  most  of  its  stigma,  and  a  slave  of  recognised  intel¬ 
lect  and  capacity  or  one  who  is  favoured  by  fortune  is  put 
on  an  equal  footing  with  free  men. 

The  custom  of  selling  slaves  of  either  sex  to  the  Muslims 
existed  very  early.  Merchants  went  to  the  coasts  of 
Germany,  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the  Elbe  and  other 
rivers  in  order  to  buy  slaves,  and  they  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  far  off  coasts  of  the  Adriatic1  and  the  Black  Seas,  a 
fact  which  reminds  us  how  in  more  recent  times  the  people 
of  Circassia  and  Georgia  gave  their  children  to  strangers  in 
the  markets  of  Constantinople  in  exchange  for  articles  of 
which  they  might  be  in  need.  A  large  number  of  these 
unfortunate  beings  were  brought  to  France  either  as 
prisoners  of  war  during  the  struggles  of  the  French  with 
the  northern  races,  or  ns  chattels  purchased  by  French 
speculators. 

In  common  with  other  races  of  the  south,  the  Arabs 
were  also  given  to  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  with  the  result  that 
in  order  to  employ  slaves  in  the  seraglios  and  harems  of 
the  grandees  and  princes,  they  began  to  castrate  them  while 
still  young.  This  custom  immediately  gave  birth  to  a 
new  industry  in  France,  and  a  great  factory  was  established 
at  Verdun  in  Lorraine  in  the  tenth  century  which  turned 
out  eunuchs  who  were  sent,  to  Spain  and  fetched  fabulous 
prices.2  The  commodity  was  greatly  appreciated  and 
castrated  slaves  were  presented  in  the  identical  manner  in 
which  a  horse  or  an  ornament  would  be  today.  We  read 
in  a  work  by  an  Arab  author  how,  in  966,  in  order  to  seek 
favour  with  the  ruler  of  Cordova,  the  French  lords  of 
Catalonia  made  a  present  of  twenty  Slovene  eunuchs  to 

(1)  As  regards  the  descent  of  the  Muslims  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
vide  Constantine  Porphyrogenitos :  Dr  administraiione  Imperii  (in 
Handuri’s  Imperium  Orientate,  Vol.  I,  pp.  88  ft.,  and  181). 

(2)  Cf.  Luitprand,  in  Muratori’s  collection.  Rerum  Itulicarum 
scriplores,  Vol.  II.  part  1,  p.  -170;  and  Ibn-i-Hauqal,  1872,  p.  75.  Also 
vide  Desgnignes  :  Mrmnirrs  dr  V  Academic  des  Inscriptions.  Vol. 
XXXVIII,  p.  485. 

[  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  castration  is  not  allowed 
under  Islamic  Law,  vide  the  Hidayah  which  says  definitely  that  there 
is  no  castration  in  Islam — Tr.  J 
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him.1  The  Arab  authors  consider  that  all  the  slaves, 
whether  German  or  Slovene,  were  of  the  Slavic  stock,  and 
they  called  them  by  the  name  of  Saqlabi,  whence  probably 
the  word  “  slave  ”  is  derived.2  We  read  that  a  large 
part  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  Amirs  and  Khalifas  of  Cordova 
was  composed  of  these  Saqlabis.  Moreover  there  were 
numerous  Saqlabis  mixed  up  with  the  Arabs  of  Sicily, 
especially  of  Palermo,  where  a  special  quarter  of  the  town 
was  named  after  them  ;  and  they  were  also  found  in  Africa 
and  Syria.3  In  all  these  places  they  were  sometimes  in¬ 
vested  with  extremely  important  functions.  We  must 
bear  this  in  mind,  otherwise  many  important  passages  in 
the  Arab  chronicles  mentioning  the  name  of  the  Saqlabis 
would  remain  entirely  unintelligible  to  us. 

The  Arabs  and  the  Berbers  not  merely  included  an 
admixture  of  tin;  pagans  of  northern  Europe,  but  there 
were  to  be  found  among  them  persons  born  and  bred  in 
the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  i.e.,  France  and  Italy. 
What  happened  was  that  the  Jews  took  advantage  of  the 
great  hardships  in  which  the  various  peoples  lived, 
bought  children  of  either  sex,  carried  them  to  various 
ocean  ports  and  thence  in  Venetian  or  Greek  galleys  on  to 
the  Islamic  lands.  This  shameless  traffic,  forbidden  by 
the  ecclesiastical  as  by  the  civil  authorities,  was  carried  on 
in  the  very  capital  of  the  Christian  world,  and  in  750 
Pope  Zaehariah  was  forced  to  buy  a  large  number  of 
children  of  both  sexes  about  to  be  carried  from  Rome,4 
and  in  778,  Zachariah’s  successor  in  office  set  fire  to  a 
number  of  Greek  vessels  at  Civita  Vecchia  which  had 
arrived  at  that  place  to  carry  on  this  nefarious  commerce.5 

To  those  Christians  who  were  bought  as  slaves  and  were 
then  admitted  to  the  Arab  society,  we  must  add  those 
prisoners  of  war  of  all  ages  and  ranks  who  fell  in  their 
power.  We  have  already  noticed  that  one  of  the  principal 
objects  of  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  capture  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  at  the  end  of  every  expedition  the 

(1)  Vide  Maqqari,  I860,  p.  249.  Other  presents  consisted  of  twenty 
quintals  of  sable,  five  quintals  of  tin  and  armour. 

(2)  Charmoys  :  Memoires  sur  les  relations  de  Massoudi,  (Memoires 
de  l’ Academic  de  St.  Petersbourg,  1835,  Vol.  II,  pp.  370  ff. 

(3)  Ibn-i-Hauqal,  p.  85  and  Charmoy,  op.  eit. 

(4)  Anastasius  the'  Librarian,  in  Muratori’s  great  collection,  Vol. 
Ill,  part  1,  p.  164. 

(5)  Vide  Dorn  Bouquet’s  collection,  Vol.  V.  p.  557.  This  trade 
was  kept  up  right  up  to  the  thirteenth  century,  though  it  was  carried 
on  secretly.  Vide  Michaud  :  Histoire  des  Croisades  fourth  edition, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  610  and  613. 
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markets  of  the  chief  towns  of  Spain  and  Africa  were  full 
of  saleable  Christians.  Prisoners  of  tender  age  who  had 
been  taken  away  from  their  parents  were  brought  up  as 
Muslims  and  were  taught  Arabic  as  their  mother-tongue, 
and  if  they  recanted,  the  magistrates  had  every  power  to 
punish  them  for  their  indiscretion.  A  large  number  of 
these  men  adopted  the  life  of  a  soldier.  We  must  here 
confess  that  no-one  forced  grown-up  Christians  to  re¬ 
nounce  their  faith  and  accept  Islam,  for  the  Quran  has 
specifically  enjoined  that  no  violence  is  to  be  shown  to 
any  person  simply  on  account  of  his  or  her  religion.* 

To  these  Christian  converts  we  must  add  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Muslims. 
When  the  Arabs  and  the  Berbers  entered  Spain  they  were 
considerably  helped  by  many  native  Christians  as  well  as 
by  the  Jews  who  formed  quite  a  respectable  proportion 
of  the  population.  As  time  went  on,  the  Muslims  found 
that  the  troops  at  their  disposal  were  not  sufficient  in 
order  to  occupy  the  various  strongholds  of  the  country, 
and  they  were  forced  to  garrison  some  of  the  towns  with 
Jews.  Moreover  during  their  incursions  into  France  and 
into  the  heart  of  the  neighbouring  lands  they  were  likewise 
helped  by  those  who  had  neither  any  faith  nor  any  country 
to  call  their  own  and  who  were  ever  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  public  misfortune  in  order  to  aggrandise  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  we  have  already  noticed  the  part  which 
Mauronte,  Duke  of  Marseilles,  and  other  notable  persons 
played  in  helping  the  Arabs  in  their  march  to  success  and 
conquest.  When  great  men  behaved  in  this  manner,  the 
less  said  about  the  smaller  men  the  better.  We  cannot 
but  believe  that,  while  the  Muslims  were  settling  down  in 
Dauphin^,  Piedmont,  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  there  were 
many  among  the  natives  of  those  countries  who  were  in 
communication  with  them  and  who  actually  took  part  in 
their  raids.  True  that  the  contemporary  writers  do  not 
say  so  definitely  but  limit  their  remarks  to  complaints  of 
cowardice,  perfidy  and  irreligion  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  native  Christians ;  but  if  we  do  not  actually  believe 
in  the  alliance  between  the  Muslims  and  some  of  the 
Christians,  how  else  can  we  explain  the  great  facility  with 
which  the  foreigners  conquered  these  rugged  lands  ;  how 
could  their  groups,  placed  at  a  distance  from  one  another, 
come  into  contact  with  each  other  specially  when  inter¬ 
communication  was  so  difficult.  Although  the  invaders 
spoke  a  language  utterly  alien  to  the  native  dialects  and 

*  [  SCirali  I,  verse  250,  Tr.  ] 
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professed  distinct  religious  beliefs,  they  soon  began  to  mix 
with  the  people  of  the  country.  We  are  aware  of  the 
instance  of  the  chronicler  of  No  valise  Abbey1  who  de¬ 
scribes  how  his  uncle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Musulmans, 
how  a  battle  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Verceil, 
how  the  Muslims  were  victorious  and  entered  the  town  in  a 
peaceful  manner  along  with  their  prisoners  of  war,  and 
how  their  prisoners  are  exhibited  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  who  were  given  the  liberty  of  examining  them 
and  of  offering  a  price  for  any  prisoner.  The  chronieler 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoners  gathered  together  at  the  palace  of  the 
bishop  and  the  houses  of  the  notables  of  the  locality.  All 
this  happened  just  as  if  in  our  own  day  a  merchant  were 
to  arrive  at  a  small  town  with  saleable  merchandise  and 
people  were  to  flock  to  see  it  in  order  to  make  purchases. 

We  will  now  examine  the  policy  of  the  Jews  of  the 
south  of  France  at  the  time  when  the  Muslims  invaded 
that  beautiful  part  of  western  Europe.  We  read  in  the 
life  of  St.  Theodard,  bishop  of  Narbonne,2  that  when  the 
Muslims  first  entered  the  Languedoc,  the  Jews  immediate¬ 
ly  declared  in  their  favour  and  opened  the  gates  of  Toul¬ 
ouse  for  them.  The  author  of  this  work  further  says  that, 
on  hearing  of  this  act  of  treason,  Charlemagne  ordered 
that  every  year  on  the  occasion  of  the  three  important 
Christian  festivals  a  Jew  should  be  publicly  slapped  in 
front  of  the  cathedral  of  Toulouse.  Now  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  a  Jew  was  so  slapped  publicly  three  times  a  year;3 
but  it  was  not  done  owing  to  any  previous  treason  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Arabs 
never  entered  Toulouse  at  all.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  author  of  the  life  of  St.  Thcodard  might  have  in  his 
mind  the  entry  of  the  Normans  into  the  capital  of  the 
Languedoc  in  850,  an  event  which  might  have  been 
brought  about  with  the  help  given  by  the  Jews  to  the 
invaders  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  previously  in  the 
case  of  Bordeaux. 

When  we  pass  on  to  the  language  of  the  invaders  we 
see  the  same  diversity,  for  it  was  only  a  portion  of  them 
who  talked  the  Arabic  language  while  the  rest  spoke 

(1)  Supra,  part  III. 

(2)  St.  Theodard  lived  about  880,  but  his  life  was  written  rmieh 
later.  Vide  Bollandiste  collection,  May  1. 

(3)  It  was  later  commuted  to  a  sum  of  money  which  the  Jewish 
community  paid  every  year  to  the  various  churches  of  Toulouse. 
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Berber  or  some  other  dialect.1  We  read  how  not  one  of 
the  Muslims  who  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Narbonne, 
in  1019,  spoke  Arabic. 

As  regards  religion,  it  was  again  only  a  portion  of  the 
invaders  that  professed  Islam,  so  that  we  find  among  them 
not  only  pagans  and  Jews  but  Christians  as  well.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  the  band  which  invaded  le  Velay 
about  the  year  730  was  probably  composed  of  men  who 
were  idolators.2  We  have  little  data  about  the  religion 
of  the  Berbers,  a  race  which  took  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Spain  and  France,  and  we  know  only 
that  many  of  their  tribes  professed  Christianity  or  Judaism, 
while  there  were  others  who  worshipped  fire,  sand,  stars, 
and  others  still  who  were  given  to  pure  idol-worship.  The 
worship  of  fire  and  of  stars  dates  back  to  remote  antiquity 
among  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  territories  round  the 
Atlas  mountains ;  and  the  medals  struck  in  the  reign  of 
Bacchus,  King  of  Numidia,  contain  the  same  signs  as  those 
of  certain  monuments  of  ancient  Persia.3  We  also  re¬ 
member  the  evidence  of  Sallust  in  this  behalf,  who,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Phoenician  authorities,  says  that  in  prehistoric 
times  a  body  of  adventurers,  composed  mainly  of  Medes 
and  Persians,  came  and  settled  down  in  Africa.1  Further 
the  Arab  authors  themselves  accuse  some  of  the  Berber 
tribes  of  worshipping  fire  and  stars  and  of  not  adopting 
Islam  as  their  religion,5  calling  them  Sabian,  a  word  which 
was  applied  to  the  worshippers  of  the  stars.  Lastly  pure 
idolatry  was  also  not  unknown  to  the  tribes  of  the  Atlas 
Range.  We  read  in  the  writings  of  a  Latin  author  of  the 
sixth  century  A.C.  certain  invaluable  details  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  practised  in  Africa  before  the  conquest, 
of  the  country  by  the  Arabs.6  It  is  really  all  these  facts 
which  cause  the  Arab  writers  to  mention  the  generic  term 
Majus  in  connection  with  the  Berber  tribes  who  had 
not  bowed  their  heads  before  the  Law  of  Islam,  as 

(1)  The  Arab  author  Ibn-ul-Qutiah  mentions  a  body  of  Berber 
troops  which  talked  the  Berber  language. 

(2)  Supra,  Part  I. 

(3)  Description  de  medailles  antiques,  by  Mionnet  Vol.  VI,  p.  597. 

(4)  Vide  Nouveau, v  memo  ires  de  V  Academic  des  1  ascriptions,  Vol. 
XII.  pp.  181  ff.  ;  Memoir  of  St.  Martin. 

(5)  Cp.  Extract  from  Ibn-i-Khaldfiu,  published  in  the  Nouveau 
Journal  Asiatique.  Vol.  II.  p.  131.  and  Leo  the  African’s  Relation. 

(0)  Corippus :  Joannidos  seu  de  bellis  Libycus.  Mazzueehelli’s 
edition,  Milan  1120,  in  4  to.  Cousult  the  Index  under  the  wards  Gurzil 
Mastinmn,  Ammon,  Apolin,  etc.  Vide  also  the  pagan  rites  in  vogue  in 
Africa  after  the  Muslim  conquest  in  the  Notices  el  e.rtraits  des  manuscits 
Vol.  XII,  p.  639. 
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well  as  to  the  pagans  of  the  north,  especially  the  Normans. 
It  was  only  long  after  the  conquest  of  Africa  by  the 
Muslims  that  the  Berber  tribes  finally  adopted  Islam 
en  masse.1 

The  Christian  authors  of  the  Middle  Ages  inelude  all 
the  invaders  in  the  vague  epithet  of  ‘pagans'.  It  was 
not  because  the  cultured  among  the  Christians  were 
ignorant  of  the  patent  truth  that  nothing  was  further  from 
polytheism  and  idolatry  than  Islam.  Everyone  is  aware 
that  the  Muslims  recognise  only  one  God  who  is  regarded 
as  the  creator  of  the  earth  and  heaven,  and  they  have  such 
a  great  horror  of  pagan  practices  that  (like  the  Jews)  they 
are  forbidden  to  make  any  representation  of  an  animate 
being.  This  was,  however,  not  true  of  a  portion  of  the 
conquerors,  while  we  must  also  remember  that  among  the 
common  people  the  respect  for  the  founder  of  Islam  had 
degenerated  into  a  kind  of  idolatry.2  Lastly  we  know 
that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  epithets  ‘  pagan  ’  and  ‘  idolator ’ 
were  used  indiscriminately  for  all  those  who  did  not  profess 
the  Christian  religion. 

We  read  in  the  so-called  Chronicle  of  Archbishop 
Turpin3  that  there  stood  in  Spain  on  the  sea  coast  a  huge 
column  with  a  bronze  statue  which  was  falsely  said  to  have 
been  manufactured  ( b  by  the  Prophet  himself,4 
and  to  which  the  ignorant  Muslims  of  the  neighbourhood 
paid  homage.  Philomene,  in  his  romantic  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Languedoc  by  Charlemagne,5  says  that  the 
Muslims  of  Narbonne  erected  the  statue  of  the  Prophet, 

(1)  Vide  Cartas:  History  of  Africa,  translated  from  the  Arabic 
into  Portuguese  by  P.  Santo  Antonio  Maura,  with  the  name  oJ  Ilistoriu 
dos  suberanos  mohametanos  ijur  reinaruo  a  a  Mauretania,  Lisbon,  1828, 
p.  19. 

(2)  [  The  author  here  is  entirely  mistaken.  Whatever  faults  may  be 
found  in  the  present  day  Muslims,  one  thing  is  absolutely  certain,  and 
it  is  that  the  Prophet  is  regarded  by  one  and  all  as  simply  the  Messenger 
of  the  Almighty.  The  Quran  is  clear  on  the  point,  for  it  says  that 
“  Mohammad  is  but  the  Messenger  of  God  —  ”  Vide  Quran,  Chapter  3, 
verse  134. 

(3)  M.  Ciampi’s  edition,  p.  10. 

(4)  [This  shows  the  terrible  extent  to  which  prejudiced  ignorance 
of  everything  Islamic  had  pervaded  the  innermost  mentality  of  the 
Medieval  Christian.  Fancy,  the  man,  the  quintessence  of  whose  teach¬ 
ing  consisted  in  the  Unity  of  Godhead  and  whose  whole  life  was 
spent  in  the  attempts  to  eradicate  idolatry,  being  credited  with  the 
construction  of  a  bronze  Statue  !  What  profanity  and  what  ignorance  ! 
■One  feels  certain  that  the  next  piece  of  “  information  ”,  that  the  local 
Muslims  paid  homage  to  it,  must  also  have  emanated  from  the  fertile 
brain  of  some  cnemv  of  Islam.  Tr.  |. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  78. 
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red  in  colour,  in  a  kind  of  chapel  and  regarded  it  as  the 
surest  guarantee  of  their  authority.  We  also  read,  in  the 
play  of  St.  Nicholas,  a  kind  of  drama  which  was  very 
popular  during  the  Middle  Ages,1  that  the  Muslim  subjects 
of  the  Prince  of  Africa  worshipped  an  idol  named  Tergavant, 
and  covered  its  cheeks  with  beaten  gold  whenever  they 
believed  it  to  be  the  cause  of  some  singular  grace  or  favour. 
Lastly  it  is  mentioned  in  the  French  poem  on  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Roland  that  the  Saracens  of  Sarragosa  had  selected 
a  grotto  which  they  turned  into  a  temple  for  their  gods  and 
placed  there  statues  of  gold  with  crowns  on  their  heads 
and  sceptres  in  their  hands,  and  whenever  they  wished  to 
seek  Divine  aid  they  repaired  to  this  grotto.2 

The  word  ‘  Tergavant  ’  which  is  sometimes  changed 
into  *  Termagant’ ,  and  the  name  of  ‘  Apolin  ’  and  of  other 
chimerical  beings  often  come  before  us  in  the  French 
romances  and  other  old  literary  works,3  and  seem  to  refer 
in  general  to  the  supposed  deities  worshipped  bv  the  Mu- 
sulmans.  Such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  Europeans  in 
this  respect  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jeu  de  St.  Nicholas 
that  a  statue  of  a  saint  which  had  the  customary  mitre  on 
its  head,  was  called  4  the  Horned  Prophet and  the  temples 
of  the  idols  received  the  generic  name  of  ‘  Mahomery  ’. 
Such,  verily  are  the  results  of  pure  human  imagination*. 
What  a  ecyitrast  with  the  action  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of 
Ghazni,  when  he  had  subdued  the  richest  parts  of  India 
about  the  year  1025,  utterly  refused  to  sell  back  an  idol  in 
exchange  for  an  equal  weight  in  gold  offered  to  him,  and 
placed  it  on  the  sill  of  the  great  Mosque  of  his  capitol  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  all  those  who  entered  the  sacred  pre¬ 
cincts.4 

What  is  then  the  origin  of  the  grossly  mistaken  ideas  of 
these  writers  ?  Some  authors  have  ventured  to  say  that  the 
Normans  and  other  idolatrous  nations  of  the  north  were 
dubbed  4  Saracen  ’  along  with  the  Arabs,  and  it  is  in  the 
northern  climesthatwc  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  words 

(1)  Legrand  d’Assy  has  given  an  extract  of  this  piece  in  his  Fabli¬ 
aux,  Vol.  I,  pp.  889  ff.,  while  the  whole  of  the  drama  has  been  published 
by  M.  Monmerque  in  the  collection  of  the  publications  of  the  Society  of 
the  Rooklovers  of  France,  1884. 

(2)  Monin  :  Dissertation  sur  le  Roman  de  Roncevaux,  pp.  04  and 

104. 

(8)  Roman  de  la  Violette,  published  by  M.  Francisque  Michel, 
pp.  78  and  332. 

(4)  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  its  kind.  Vide  our  Extraits  des 
historiem  a, robes  relatifs  aux  croisades  (Vol.  IV  of  the  Rihlintheqve  des 
croisades),  p.  286. 
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‘  Tergavent ‘  Apolin  ’  etc.1  But  we  must  remember  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Berbers  also  practised  certain  rude 
ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  south,  so  that  it 
is  perhaps  possible  to  find  their  traces  in  Africa. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  so-called  respect  for  gods  of 
wood,  stone  or  metal,  as  described  in  the  works  we  have 
quoted  just  now,  always  occupied  a  position  only  second¬ 
ary  to  the  actual  advantages  which  were  anticipated  from 
the  pretended  veneration,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  that 
without  a  second  thought  they  used  to  fall  on  these  idols, 
throw  them  down  and  break  them  to  pieces. 

To  sum  up,  among  the  conquering  peoples  the  dominant 
race  was  that  of  the  Arabs  and  the  dominant  religion, 
Islam.  Neither  the  Berbers  nor  the  Slovenes  have  left 
us  any  mementos  of  their  hardihood,  and  if  perchance 
some  of  them  did  not  accept  Islam  as  their  faith,  their 
children  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact  whatever  facts  we  learn 
about  the  conquerors  arc  entirely  from  Arabic  and  Muslim 
sources. 

In  the  same  way  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the 
motives  of  the  various  elements  composing  the  conquering 
hordes.  No  doubt  with  some  the  chief  motive  was  the 
love  of  wealth,  inclination  towards  an  adventurous  career 
and  love  of  pleasure  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  desire  of 
at  least  some  of  the  conquerors  was  the  propagation  of 
Islam  and  the  hope  of  reaping  the  reward  of  such  a  meri¬ 
torious  act  of  piety  in  after  life.  Thus  it  is  prescribed  in 
the  Quran  :  “  Go  forth,  light  armed  and  heavy  armed,  and 
strive  with  your  wealth  and  your  lives  in  the  way  of  Allah  ! 
That  is  best  for  you  if  ye  but  knew  ”2  moreover  it  is  said 
that  “  Those  whose  feet  are  covered  with  dust  in  the 
Divine  cause,  they  shall  verily  be  kept  from  the  fire  of 
Hell  by  the  Almighty”. 

Those  among  the  Muslims  who  were  capable  of  carrying 
arms  considered  themselves  m  duty  bound  to  devote  their 
lives  for  the  triumph  of  their  faith,  while  such  as  could  not 
do  so  hoped  to  reap  the  same  advantages  by  the  sacrifice 

(1)  Antonio  Panizzi’s  edition  of  Boyardo’s  Roland  l’Amoureux  and 
Ariosto’s  Roland  le  Furieux,  with  a  volume  of  introduction  called 
Essay  on  the  romantic  narrative  poetry  of  the  Italians,  London,  1830, 
p.  120. 

(2)  Quran,  surah  IX,  verse  41.  [The  next  quotation  is  not  from 
.the  Qur&n  at  all  but  is  taken  from  the  Traditions  as  handed  down  from 

Nasa’f,  Tirmizi  and  Bukhari :  “Not  one  of  those  whose  feet  have  touched 
the  dust  in  the  Way  of  the  Lord  shall  ever  be  harmed  by  the  Fire  of 
Hell.  ”  [  Tr.  ]. 
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of  their  property.  The  Quran  enjoins  the  Prophet  to 
“make  it  known  to  those  who  eolleet  gold  and  silver  in  their 
chests  and  refuse  to  use  it  for  keeping  the  Faith  on  its 
proper  pedestal,  that  they  will  receive  the  most  terrible 
punishment.”1 

It  was  an  Islamic  precept  that  every  Muslim  who  died 
sword  in  hand  was  destined  to  enter  Paradise,  and  we  read 
in  the  Quran :  “  Do  not  say  that  those  who  are  killed  in 
the  Holy  War  are  dead  ;  nay  they  are  really  alive,  and  the 
Lord  God  nourishes  them  with  His  own  Hands.”2  The 
Muslims  give  those  who  thus  put  their  seal  on  their  love 
for  Islam  by  their  own  blood,  the  name  of  Shahid  or  Martyr 
an  idea  which  is  very  much  analogous  to  the  Christian 
belief  of  the  martyrdom  of  those  who  die  for  the  triumph 
of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Those  of  the  Musulmans  who  died  sword  in  hand 
required  neither  ablution  nor  shroud,  for  their  blood  was 
taken  to  have  freed  them  from  all  impurities,  and  no 
shroud  was  regarded  as  fitter  for  their  wear  than  their 
own  uniform.  The  Prophet  has  enjoined  thus  :  ‘Bury 
your  martyrs  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  killed, 
with  their  uniforms  covering  their  bodies,  their  wounds 
adorning  them  and  their  blood  washing  away  all  that  is 
impure,  and  do  not  give  them  a  bath,  for  on  the  Day  of 
Reckoning  their  wounds  will  smell  like  musk’.3 

The  Law  of  Islam  ordained  that  before  beginning 
actual  hostilities  the  commander- in-chief  of  the  Muslim 
armies  should  enter  into  conversation  with  the  leaders  of 
the  nation  which  was  to  be  attacked,  and  should  make  a 
proposal  that  it  should  either  adopt  Islam  or  else  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Muslims.4  It  was,  however,  ordered  that 

(1)  Ibid.,  verse  34. 

(2)  Ibid.,  sura  II,  verse  14!*. 

(3)  Here  the  learned  author  probably  has  two  traditions  before 
him,  one  quoted  by  Ibn-i-Hajav  and  the  other  by  the  Four  Traditionists: 
as  follows  :  (1)  “It  is  handed  down  by  Ibn-i-‘ Abbas  that,  the  Prophet 
looked  at  the  martyrs  of  Uliud  and  ordered  that  their  upper  garments 
of  hide  and  steel  be  removed  and  they  be  buried  in  their  bloodstained 
clothes  ”.  (2)  “Whoever  is  wounded  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  will  have 
his  wound  on  the  Day  of  Judgment  appear  like  saffron  and  smell  like 
musk.”  \Tr.] 

(4)  According  to  the  spirit  of  the  Quranic  law,  this  alternative  was 
to  be  proposed  only  to  the  Christians,  the  Jews  and  the  Guebres,  i.e., 
those  who  claimed  to  be  the  followers  of  a  revealed  Book,  and  who  were 
consequently  called  by  the  Muslims  the  People  of  the  Book.  For  the , 
idolators  the  only  alternative  was  Islam  or  the  sword.  This  doctrine 
was,  however,  never  vigorously  applied  except  in  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
and  we  know  definitely  that  a  section  of  the  Berbers  remained  idolatrous. 
The  same  policy  of  toleration  was  followed  among  the  non-Muslims  of 
India. 
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this  proposal  should  be  made  in  a  very  lenient  spirit,  for 
the  Quran  enjoins  the  Believers  to  *  invite  them  to  the 
Way  of  the  Lord  with  gentleness,  prudence  and  exhortation 
at  once  sweet  and  persuasive’.1  It  is  thus  probable  that 
when  the  Musulmans  first  crossed  the  French  frontier 
they  invited  the  inhabitants  according  to  the;  precept  of 
the  Law,  but  when  the  natives  did  not  pay  any  heed  to 
it  they  had  recourse  to  the  sword.2 

On  the  battlefield  the,  early  Muslim  conquerors  had  a 
sword  hanging  on  one  side,  a  club  resting  on  the  body  of 
the  horse,  a  spear  with  a  flag  attached  to  it  in  the  hand,  a 
bow  on  the  shoulder  and  a  turban  covering  the  head.  But  all 
this  changed  as  time  went  on,  and  the  Musulmans  began 
to  copy  the  dress  of  the  European  warriors.  They  gradually 
gave  up  the  use  of  the  bow  and  elub  and  adopted  the 
buckler,  the  cuirass  and  the  long  spear  which  proved  to 
be  very  useful  for  piercing  purposes.  Moreover  they 
developed  t  he  famous  Bordeaux  sword,3  while  their 
warriors  gave  up  the  use  of  the  turban  and  began  to  wear 
a  kind  of  Indian  cap.  There  were  with  the  twenty  Slav 
eunuchs  sent  by  the  French  lord  of  Catalonia  to  the 
Khalifa  of  Cordova  ten  Slav  cuirasses  and  two  hundred 
French  swords,  while  the  same  Khalifa  presented  his 
Hajib  or  prime  minister,  who  was  himself  of  Slav  descent, 
with  one  hundred  French  horsemen  armed  with  sword, 
lance  and  cuirass  and  wearing  Indian  caps.4  As  a  matter 
of  fact  most  of  the  Musulmans,  great  and  small,  preferred 
to  wear  their  arms  and  their  scarlet  tunics,  ride  on  saddles 
and  carry  their  flags  according  to  the  fashion  then  in 
vogue  among  the  Christians.5  We  are,  however,  right 
in  thinking  that  the  Muslim  warriors  always  kept  up  the 
lightness  of  their  equipment  which  was  their  distinctive 
feature  when  the  Muslims  first  made  a  rush  on  western 
Europe.6 

(1)  Quran,  Chap.  1(5,  verses,  125. 

(2)  Turpin’s  chronicle  and  the  romances  of  chivalry,  while  describ¬ 
ing  the  conflict  between  the  Christians  and  the  Muslims,  often  mention 
the  challenge  of  the  knights  to  one  another  and  their  invitation  to 
adopt  their  religion.  In  all  probability  such  challenges  were  not  made 
until  after  the  establishment  of  chivalry  in  Europe,  and  were  the  direct 
corollary  of  the  principle  that  an  enemy  who  has  no  opportunity  of 
defending  himself  should  in  no  wise  be  attacked. 

(8)  Maqqari,  I860,  Vol.  I,  p.  124. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  247. 

(5)  Ibid.,  p.  137. 

(6)  [  There  are  panels  in  the  Alhambra  at  Granada  which  well 
illustrate  the  dress  in  vogue  during  the  later  days  of  Muslim  rule  in 
Spain.  They  depict  various  phases  of  Muslim  life  at  Granada.  Vide 
my  article  on 41  A  new  Geography  of  Muslim  Spain  ”  in  u  Islamic  Culture” 
1928,  p.?..,.— Tr.]. 
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We  have  already  noticed  that  not  a  few  of  the  invading 
soldiers  were  led  on  by  greed  for  booty  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  for  many  years  afterwards  this  was  the  only 
recompense  for  their  material  expenses  and  bodily  fatigue. 
The  irregular  warrior,  who  fought  by  himself,  was  the  sole 
master  of  all  that  fell  in  his  hands,  while  the  regular  had 
to  be  content  with  the  share  allotted  to  him  by  his  com¬ 
mander,.  for  the  booty  was  regarded  as  the  common  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Muslims  and  consequently  divided  on  the 
termination  of  a  campaign.  This  comprised  precious 
metals  either  in  the  form  of  coin  or  bullion,  precious  stones, 
utensils  of  all  kinds,  beasts  of  burden  and  prisoners 
of  both  sexes,  young  and  old.  Of  all  these  the  prisoners 
were  valued  the  most,  owing  to  the  great  facility  with 
which  they  were  taken  home  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold 
in  the  slave  market  for  domestic  service,  and  their  worth 
was  measured  by  their  age,  sex,  physical  force  and  personal 
looks. 

The  commander  began  by  reserving  the  fifth  of  the 
booty  as  the  share  of  God  which  was  sent  to  the  Khalifah 
for  disposal  according  to  his  wishes,  and  we  know  that  the 
sovereign  generally  spent  a  part'  of  such  income  on  the 
poor  and  on  other  works  of  public  untility;1  the  rest  was 
divided  up  among  the  soldiers  in  such  a  way  that  a  caval¬ 
ryman  received  double  the  share  of  an  infantryman.2 

When  the  booty  had  been  finally  divided,  those  who 
did  not  like  to  keep  their  share,  either  exchanged  it  with 
someone  alse  or  sold  it  in  a  kind  of  market  set  up  within 
the  precincts  of  the  camp  itself.  Thus  in  the  train  of  the 
conquering  army  were  also  found  merchants  and  specula¬ 
tors  through  whom  the  articles  captured  were  sent  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  French 
Christians  of  both  sexes  who  had  the  ill-luck  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  invader,  and  the  reader  must  be  reminded 
at  the  outset  not  to  confuse  these  captives  with  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  of  the  present  day. 

When  a  Christian  was  captured  his  hands  were  im¬ 
mediately  tied  back ;  he  was  then  (called  Asir) 3  an 
Arabic  word  which  means  bound,  and  which  is  synonymous 

(1)  Quran,  surah  VIII,  verse  42. 

(2)  Roland  :  Dissertationes  misceUaneae  Vol.  Ill,  p.  49  :  Mouradgea 
d’Ohsson :  Tableaux  de  VEmpire  Ottoman,  Vol.  V,  p.  80 :  and  Conde 
Historia,  Eng.  Tr.,  Vol.  I,  p.  468, 

(8)  jt-\ 
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to  the  Latin  ‘  vinctus’,  a  word  used  by  the  Romans  for 
a  captive.  After  the  booty  had  finally  been  partitioned 
as  above,  the  person  into  whose  hands  a  Christian  had 
fallen  became  his  master,  and  thus  was  free  to  employ 
him  in  his  service,  sell  him,  beat  him  or  even  kill  him. 
The  Christian  who  thus  became  a  slave  was  called  Memluk 1 
or  owned,  for  he  was  no  longer  master  of  his  own  self. 
He  was  also  called  Riq2  or  puny,  for  his  faculties  were 
supposed  to  be  very  much  restrained  as  he  could  not  own 
any  land,  and  whatever  he  earned  went  to  his  master. 
He  descended  to  the  heirs  of  his  master  in  the  same  way 
as  a  field  or  a  house  would,  while  his  children  also  followed 
his  status  and  became  slaves  like  him. 

Sometimes  the  master,  especially  when  he  was  enthusias¬ 
tic  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  faith,  asked  his  slave  to 
change  his  religion.  If  the  Christian  consented,  he  was 
ordinarily  set  free,  and  even  when  he  was  not  set  free  he 
did  not  lose  hope,  for  it  was  just  possible  that  another 
Muslim  might  pay  his  price  to  his  master  and  emancipate 
him.  The  Prophet  has  enjoined  that  ‘  The  Muslim  who 
sets  free  one  like  him,  frees  himself  from  the  torments  of 
the  life  to  follow  and  from  Everlasting  Fire’.3  Once  free, 
the  newly  converted  person  was  no  more  required  to  dance 
attendance  on  his  master,  but  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
admitted  to  the  very  bosom  of  Muslim  society  and  could 
rise  to  the  greatest  height  in  the  service  of  the  State 
exactly  like  the  most  favoured  ones  among  the  subjects 
of  the  Khalifah.  He  was  thenceforth  called  the  ‘  Mowla’4 
a  word  which  means  one  under  somebody’s  protection, 
and  which  expresses  in  the  most  touching  manner  the 
relationship  and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  the  patron  and 
the  person  whom  he  set  free.5 

If,  however,  the  slave  did  not  consent  to  become  a 
Muslim,  he  was  sometimes  put  to  all  kinds  of  inconveni¬ 
ences  by  his  master,  and  if  he  still  persisted  the  master 

(1)  The  word  is  used  for  the  medieval  Slave-Kings  of  Egypt. 

<2>o; 

(8)  Bukhari,  Muslim  and  Tirmizi  agree  that  the  Prophet  said  that 
whoever  freed  a  bondsman  will  have  all  the  organs  of  his  body  freed 
from  the  torments  of  hell  lire  [  77.  ] 

Wir* 

(5)  Sometimes  a  slave  was  only  ‘  qualified  ’,  that  is  to  say  that  he 
was  given  the  authority  to  possess  property.  He  could  then  follow 
any  profession  he  liked,  and  whatever  he  earned  became  his  own.  He 
had,  however,  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  his  former  master  in  case  he 
demanded  it. 
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sometimes  put  irons  on  his  feet,  and  sometimes  he  was 
ordered  to  till  the  land  for  him  or  do  any  other  mechanical 
work,  which  might  be  profitable  to  his  master. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  Christian  captives  — 
Muslim  converts  as  well  as  those  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  word  of  the  Bible — were  distinguished  for  their 
hardihood  and  were  prominent  in  all  the  expeditions  led 
by  the  Musulmans.  They  were  found  in  the  Muslim 
troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  body-guard  of  the 
Amirs  and  Khalifas  of  Cordova  and  among  the  followers 
of  the  grandees  of  Spain.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  case  of  the  Hajib  of  Cordova  to  whom  Hakam  II  made 
a  present  of  one  hundred  French  Memluks  armed  from 
head  to  foot,  and  of  the  Christian  prisoners,  castrated  or 
otherwise,  who  were  employed  in  the  royal  household  and 
in  the  mansions  of  the  Muslim  nobles. 

Such  slaves  as  remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion 
also  did  not  give  up  hopes  of  regaining  their  liberty.  It 
was  the  rule  among  princes  and  rich  persons,  whenever 
there  was  any  event  which  particularly  pleased  them,  to 
offer  their  thanks  to  the  Almighty  by  freeing  slaves, 
for  they  thought  that  this  was  the  best  way  of  pleasing  the 
Creator.  Thus  when,  in  997,  the  famous  Almanzor  heard 
that  some  Cordovan  troops  had  met  with  great  success  in 
Africa,  he  broke  the  irons  of  eighteen  hundred  Christians 
of  both  sexes  and  set  them  free  as  a  thankoffering  to 
God.* 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  relatives,  friends  and 
sympathisers  of  the  Christian  prisoners  should  be  interested 
in  their  welfare,  and  every  year  there  were  men  who  left 
France  with  gold  and  silver  for  Spain  and  Africa  in  order 
to  ransom  their  fathers,  brothers  and  friends  back  to  their 
hearth  and  home.  Quite  often  the  Muslim  prince  himself 
intervened  in  the  negotiations  and  sometimes  even  paid  a 
part  of  the  price  from  his  own  pocket.  Later  on,  the  spirit 
of  charity  gave  birth  to  those  fraternities  and  brotherhoods 
which  subsisted  right  up  to  the  Revolutionary  epoch,  and 
the  main  object  of  which  was  the  redemption  of  slaves. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  mark  of  heroism  to  leave 
all  one  held  dear  in  order  to  help  one’s  brethren  in  distress. 
History  has  preserved  the  memory  of  Isarn,  Abbot  of 
St.  Victor  at  Marseilles,  who  went  to  Spain  in  1047  to 
ransom  back  some  Christians  who  had  been  captured  by 

*  Conde :  Historia  Eng.  Tr.  Vol.  II,  p.  88,  [  which,  however,  men¬ 
tions  that  only  800  slaves  were  set  free — Tr.  ] 
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Muslim  seamen  off  the  coast  of  Provence.  As  Isarn  was  very 
ill  his  monks  would  not  let  him  go,  but  they  struggled  in 
vain  and  he  duly  started  on  his  errand.  He  was  very 
much  fatigued  by  the  troublesome  journey  and  it  was  with 
the  greatest  difliculty  that  he  could  discover  the  place 
where  the  captives  were  kept.  Misfortune  followed  mis¬ 
fortune,  for  when  the  Christians  had  at  last  been  liberated 
and  put  on  the  sea  en  route  for  their  motherland,  there 
appeared  a  number  of  Muslim  craft  on  the  horizon,  who, 
coming  near,  recaptured  them.  Then  more  solicitations 
and  further  pourparlers.  So  great  were  the  difficulties 
which  Isarn  had  to  surmount  that  on  his  way  back  home 
with  these  captives  he  finally  succumbed  to  his  troubles 
and  breathed  his  last  at  Marseilles.* 

The  fair  sex  was  affected  by  these  forced  migrations  to 
a  greater  degree  than  the  male  population.  Woman  is 
by  nature  weaker  than  man,  and  is  therefore  prone  to  live 
a  retired  life  to  a  greater  extent  than  man,  so  that  some¬ 
times  she  was  left  entirely  unsupported  by  her  relatives 
and  friends.  We  come  across  European  women  employed 
as  chambermaids  in  the  seraglios  of  the  Muslim  grandees, 
while  those  whose  pretty  looks  or  accomplishments  in 
aesthetic  arts,  such  as  dancing,  music  and  needlework, 
ranked  them  above  their  less  fortunate  sisters,  were 
bought  by  ladies  of  culture  who  gave  them  proper  educa¬ 
tion  and  then  resold  them  at  a  high  price.  This  was  the 
gift  which  was  greatly  valued  by  the  Muslim  Khalifah 
himself,  and  these  highly  cultured  slaves  as  well  as  those 
female  prisoners  of  war  who  originally  belonged  to  high 
society  sometimes  shared  their  bed  with  their  august 
masters.  Who,  for  instance,  knows,  that  Lampegie, 
daughter  of  Duke  Eudes  of  Acquitaine  did  not  share  the 
same  fate  as  so  many  other  noble  ladies  of  France  ? 

The  young  female  prisoners  of  war  were  generally  at 
the  mercy  of  those  into  whose  hands  they  fell,  and  they 
often  ended  their  days  by  becoming  their  associates  in  life. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  law  of  Islam  takes 
no  count  of  the  condition  of  the  woman’s  birth,  and,  as 
truly  befits  a  legal  system  which  was  perhaps  originally 
meant  for  hot  climes,  it  allows  a  man  not  only  to  marry 
four  wives  but  also  to  cohabit  with  the  slave-girls  whom 
he  may  purchase.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  very  seldom 
that  a  man  marries  four  wives  at  the  same  time,  for  even 
in  countries  where  woman  was  regarded  as  an  inferior 

.  *  Annates  Benedictini,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  489  and  493.  Isarn’s  tomb 
is  still  to  be  seen  at  Marseilles.  Vide  Millin  :  Voyage  dans  le  midi  de  la 
France,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  181  If, 

10* 
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being,  he  would  have  no  peace  of  mind  with  more  than  one 
wife.  In  some  countries,  however,  it  was  a  general  custom 
to  own  a  number  of  slave-girls,  and  most  men  were  wont 
to  have  such  girls  as  the  sharers  of  their  hearth  and  home. 

If  the  master  allowed  a  slave-girl  to  occupy  the  position 
of  his  wife,  she  became  ipso  facto  free  and  her  children 
were  considered  to  have  been  born  free  as  well,  while  both 
were  taken  to  belong  to  the  highest  social  condition. 
Although,  however,  the  mother  became  free  by  the  very  fact 
of  the  sexual  intercourse,  she  remained  under  her  master’s 
authority  during  the  whole  of  her  life,  while  after  her  death 
she  received  the  fullest  rights  of  liberty  and  was  thence¬ 
forward  called  Umm  Wat  ad  or  ‘  child’s  mother’. 
The  Khalifahs  of  Damascus,  Baghdad  and  Cordova  had 
a  number  of  these  ‘  children’s  mothers  ’  in  their  seraglios, 
while  all  the  children  of  Ilarun-ur-Rashid  were  born  of  his 
slave-wives.1  But  if  a  child  was  not  recognised  by  its 
mother’s  master  as  his  issue,  he  was  dubbed  a  bastard  and 
ever  remained  a  slave  along  with  his  mother  while  both 
were  regarded  as  being  no  better  than  mere  animals. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  curious  fortune 
which  was  reserved  for  the  Christians  of  both  sexes,  we 
should  like  to  recount  three  sets  of  facts.  A  soldier  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse  named  Raymond,  embark¬ 
ed  on  a  sea-voyage  to  the  Christian  holy  places.  On 
his  way  to  the  East,  however,  his  boat  was  captured  by  a 
Muslim  who  made  him  a  farm  labourer.  Raymond,  who 
was  not  used  to  that  kind  of  work,  told  his  master  that 
he  was  brought  up  as  a  soldier  and  was  not  used  to  farm 
labour  at  all.  When  the  Muslims  heard  this,  they  im¬ 
mediately  admitted  him  to  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
country,  where  lie  soon  distinguished  himself  in  the  art  of 
war  in  the  numerous  conflicts  which  took  place  between 
various  sections  of  the  population.  It,  should  be  noted 
here  that  although  he  had  to  change  sides  sometimes,  he 
always  served  his  masters,  whoever  they  might  be, 
faithfully.  At  last  he  was  brought  to  Spain,  and  took  part 
in  a  pitched  fight  near  Cordova  along  with  a  number  of 
other  Christians  in  1009  A.C.,  where,  after  fifteen  years 
of  a  life  so  full  of  adventure,  he  was  captured  and  set  free 
by  Count  Sancho  of  Castille.2  The  second  case  in  point 
is  that  of  a  young  Christian  girl  who  was  captured  by  the 
Muslims  who  taught  her  the  arts  of  dancing,  singing  and 

(1)  [  All  except  Amin — .  Tr.  ]. 

(2)  Vide  the  Bollandiste  collection,  October  G,  p,  32?  ;  also  supra, 
towards  the  end  of  part  11  of  this  book. 
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music.  She  was  taken  to  Arabia  where  she  is  said  to  have 
charmed  the  audiences  of  Mcdinah  and  other  oriental 
towns  by  her  graceful  accomplishments,  while  on  her 
return  to  Cordova  she  was  admitted  to  the  royal  palace 
as  the  favourite  wife  of  the  Khalifah  himself.1  The  third 
story  is  that  of  some  Christians  who  were  employed  in  the 
palace  at  Cordova  and  who  suffered  the  death  of  martyr¬ 
dom  at  the  hands  of  the  Muslims. 

The  condition  of  the  Saracens  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Christians 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Muslims.2 *  We  have 
already  noticed  that  slavery  was  allowed  in  France  in  the 
case  of  the  Germans,  Slavs  and  other  idolators,  and  the 
same  was  true  of  the  Muslims  who  were  taken  prisoners  by 
the  French.  The  main  difference  between  the  French 
and  the  Saracenic  captivity  was  that  in  France  there  had 
always  been  a  line  of  demarcation  between  persons  born 
slaves,  or  treated  as  slaves,  and  freemen  ;  while  French 
law  also  differentiated  between  the  lot  of  the  bourgeois 
of  essentially  simple  habits  and  those  who  were  born  in 
gentle  society. 

Some  of  the  Muslim  prisoners  were  bought  back  by 
their  relatives  and  friends,  others  by  the  Muslim  govern¬ 
ment,  while  others  still,  by  means  of  legal  endowments 
made  for  the  purpose  by  their  pious  eo-rcligionists.  While 
associations  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  were  being  formed 
in  France,  kindred  societies  were  also  in  process  of  founda¬ 
tion  among  the  Spanish  Muslims.  It  is  said  that  when 
someone  asked  the  Prophet  what  the  best  way  of  attaining 
salvation  was,  he  pointed  to  the  freeing  of  slaves  from  the 
chains  of  their  masters.2  An  Arab  author,  however,  says 
that  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  right  up  to  the  reign 
of  Hisham  the  arms  of  the  Muslims  were  so  continuously 
successful  in  the  field  of  battle  that  it  was  not  at  all 
necessary  to  utilise  the  money  left  for  the  purpose.4 

Those  of  the  Muslim  prisoners  who  were  to  be  resold 
were  taken  to  Arles,  Marseilles  and  Narbonne  whither  also 
came  their  co-religionists  from  the  southern  countries  in 
order  to  take  part  in  the  transactions.  Sometimes  the 

(1)  Muqqari. 

(2)  |  As  u  matter  of  fact,  as  will  be  scon  later  the  lot  of  the  Muslim 
prisoners  was  actually  much  worse — Tr.) 

(8)  “  Whichever  Muslim  frees  a  Muslim  slave?  saves  himself  from 
the  torments  of  Hell —  ”  — Tirmizi. 

(4)  Cp.  Roderie  Ximenes,  p.  18,  and  Novayry. 
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warriors  of  Islam  raided  the  coasts  of  France  and  recap¬ 
tured  their  less  fortunate  friends  and  relatives,1  while  it  also 
happened  sometimes  that  there  were  some  among  the 
Christian  princes  who  wished  to  placate  the  Muslim  chiefs 
by  making  them  a  present  of  such  prisoners. 

The  Muslims  who  were  not  ransomed  were  made  slaves 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Jews  and  the  pagans.  They  were 
bound  to  serve  their  masters,  and  these  serfs,  who  were 
ordinarily  attached  to  the  seignorial  farms,  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Christian 
Europe.  They  could  neither  own  nor  give  away  anything 
of  their  free  will,  while  their  masters  could  sell  them,  beat 
them  and  even  put  them  to  torture.  Most  of  them  were 
chained,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  get  away 
and  thus  better  their  lot.  It  was  really  fortunate  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  charitable  feeling,  mere  selfish  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  seignors  sometimes  came  to  the  rescue  of  this 
suffering  humanity  for  their  masters  were  afraid  of 
maltreating  them  too  much  for  fear  that  they  might 
become  desperate  and  somehow  or  other  take  to  flight 
or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  opposing  chiefs  during  one  of 
the  many  internecine  feuds  which  were  then  going  on  in 
Christian  Europe. 

No  Jewish,  pagan  or  Muslim  serf  was  allowed  to  have 
intercourse  with  even  such  Christian  women  as  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery  themselves,  and  those  among  the  latter 
who  were  weak  enough  to  submit  to  the  former  were 
deprived  of  a  proper  Christian  burial  on  their  death.  For 
a  long  time  not  even  serfs  of  the  same  religion  were  allowed 
to  intermarry,  and  whatever  carnal  intercourse  they  had 
among  themselves,  was  by  the  permission  of  their  master, 
so  that  the  issue  of  the  relationship,  if  any,  became  his 
private  property  ipso  facto. 

Slavery  seems  to  have  disappeared  generally  in  Europe 
about  the  twelfth  century,  but  there  were  still  countries 
where  non- Christian,  especially  Muslim,  slaves  could  be 
met  with  for  a  long  time,  a  fact  which  is  evidenced  by  a 
number  of  instances  which  strike  one. on  reading  the  con¬ 
temporary  histories  of  the  period.2 

Serfdom,  however,  continued  for  a  very  long  time  after¬ 
wards,  and  declined  only  when  the  mariners  of  the  people 
became  more  polished  and  a  phase  of  evangelical  spirit, 

(1)  Vick  supra,  part  II.  end. 

(2)  Much  evidence  on  the  point  will  be  found  in  M.  Pardessus’ 
book  entitled  .  Uni emirs  lais  maritime#,  cap.  XXXVII. 
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which  considers  all  men  to  be  brothers,  became  further 
developed.  Then,  on  certain  occasions,  chiefly  on  the 
happening  of  some  happy  event,  the  pious  among  the 
people  considered  it  their  duty  to  set  the  serfs  free,  and 
the  custom  gradually  arose  whereby  those  serfs  who  sub¬ 
mitted  to  baptism  were  regarded  as  being  enfranchised, 
thus  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  population. 

The  number  both  of  Saracen  slaves  and  serfs  no  doubt 
increased  either  on  account  of  the  Crusades  proper  or 
owing  to  the  struggle  of  the  Frenchmen  and  the  Muslims 
of  Spain  as  well  as  of  other  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  else  by  sheer  slave  trade.1  In  any  case 
they  were  certainly  found  in  France  for  a  very  long  time  ; 
for  instance  in  1 149  Arnaud,  bishop  of  Narbonne,  transferred 
the  Muslim  serfs  of  his  estate  to  the  bishop  of  Beziers,2 
and  about  the  year  1250  Romeo  of  Villeneuve,  minister 
of  the  counts  of  Provence,  directed  in  his  will  that  the 
Muslims  of  both  sexes  who  were  employed  on  his  domains 
should  be  sold.3  A  couple  of  centuries  after  this  event 
we  read  of  king  Rene  actually  transacting  the  purchase  of 
three  Moorish  serfs.4 

The  following  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  here  in  order 
to  describe  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  Muslim  who  was  not 
bought  back  by  his  brethren  in  religion.  An  article  of  the 
council  of  Tarracona,  held  in  1239,  and  a  statute  of  the 
bishop  of  Bfeziers,  dated  1368,  decreed  that  the  Mu- 
sulmans  (as  well  as  the  Jews)  of  both  sexes  should  put  on 
a  dress  of  special  colour  and  cut.5 

The  intercourse  between  the  Saracens  of  the  two  sexes 
which  was  carried  on  ir.  certain  localities,  was  not  regarded 
with  favour  by  their  masters,  so  that  the  monks  of  the 
order  of  Citeaux  passed  a  decree  forbidding  Muslim  men 
and  women  to  gather  together  under  the  same  roof ; 
moreover  there  were  some  religious  houses  where  no 
Saracen  serf  was  allowed  to  work  at  all.6 

We  have  noticed  that  the  Saracens  who  were  willing  to 
be  baptised  were  ipvo  facto  set  free,  but  it  sometimes 

(1)  For  an  elucidation  of  this  point,  vide  M.  Pardessus’  work,  op* 

cit. 

(2)  Gallia  Christiana.  Vol.  VI,  instrum.  col.  39. 

(3)  Bouehe  :  Histoire  de  Provence ,  Vol.  II,  p.  257. 

(4)  Kauris  dc  St.  Vincens  :  Metnoires  mr  la  Provence  ;  Aix,  Ponties, 
1817,  p.  63. 

(5)  Martennc  :  Amplissima  colleelio,  Vol.  VII,  p.  132  :  Thesaurus 
anecdotorum,  Vol.  VI,  p.  657. 

(6)  Thesaurus  anecdotorum ,  Vol.  VI,  p.  1246, 
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happened  that  the  consent  to  become  Christian  was  merely 
a  ruse,  and,  once  set  free,  the  serf  returned  to  his  former 
beliefs.  The  result  was  that  the  masters  derogated  to 
themselves  an  authority  to  test  the  beliefs  of  their 
would-be  Christian  serfs.1  There  was,  however,  many 
a  Christian  who  valued  the  services  of  his  dependent  more 
than  his  religion  and  troubled  to  his  utmost  those  of  his 
serfs  who  had  any  intention  of  changing  their  religion  to 
Christianity.2  There  were  again  those  who  after  the 
conversion  of  their  serfs  kept  them  under  their  control 
against  the  law  of  the  land  and  still  treated  them  very 
harshly.  We  have  a  letter  from  Pope  Clement  IV  ad¬ 
dressed  to  king  Th i baud  of  Navarre  in  1206,  in  which  the 
Pontiff  strongly  protests  against  the  act  of  the  abbot  of 
St.  Benoist  de  Mi  rand  e  who  had  tortured  a  converted 
Saracen  under  the  pretext  that  his  conversion  was  not 
sincere,  and  had  deprived  the  children  of  this  unfortunate 
man  of  all  his  property  by  confiscating  it.3 4 

Besides  Saracen  serfs,  we  come  across  in  France 
Muslim  business-men  as  well,  who  were  engaged  in  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  like  the  Jews.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
wherever  there  was  an  anti-Jewish  excitement  in  the 
country  the  Muslims  had  to  suffer  the  wrath  of  the 
Christians  just  as  much  as  the  Jews  themselves.'1 

Like  the  Muslim  serfs,  these  Muslim  business-men 
were  barred  from  marrying  Christian  women  or  employing 
them  as  wet  nurses  ;  and  if  there  were  Christian  women 
who  served  them  in  this  capacity  or  cohabited  with  them 
they  were  deprived  of  a  Christian  burial  after  their  death. 
Like  the  Christians  they  paid  a  tenth  of  their  income  to  the 
State,  and  were,  moreover,  compelled  to  observe  Christian 
festivals  during  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  transact 
any  business.5  There  is  not  even  one  of  this  most  op¬ 
pressed  class  left  in  France  today. 

There  is  thus  no  doubt  that  there  were  in  France  a 
number  of  Saracens  who  had  become  Christians,  but  of 
course  this  was  the  natural  result  of  existing  circumstances. 
There  were,  however,  many  more  French  Christians  who 
became  Muslim.  The  first  rush  of  the  Muslims  on  France 
and  the  detestable  commerce  of  Christian  boys  and  girls 

(1)  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  290  : 

(2)  Ibid.,  pp.  1217  &  1250. 

(3)  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  360. 

(4)  Ibid.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  904.  _ 

(5)  Ainplisitimu  voUectiu,  Vol.  VII,  p.  132  :  Thesaurus  anecdotorutn 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  657  and  736. 
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which  was  then  in  vogue  in  Europe,  must  have  meant  the 
migration  of  innumerable  children  of  both  sexes  to  the 
lands  of  the  Muslims.  Moreover  we  must  remember  the 
extreme  facility  with  which  a  Christian  could  become  a 
follower  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam,  and  the  welcome  which 
awaited  such  conversions,  coupled  with  all  the  advantages 
which  always  accrued  to  renegades  and  those  of  an  ad¬ 
venturous  turn  of  mind,  must  have  multiplied  the  con¬ 
versions  to  Islam. 


IIaroon  Khan  Siierwani. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 

MAHMUD  OF  GHAZNA  * 

Thr  bibliography  which  occupies  the  first  sixteen  pages 
of  this  noteworthy  book  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  convince 
us  that  Dr.  Nazim  has  used  every  effort  to  collect  every 
scrap  of  information  available  concerning  Sultan  Mahmud 
and  his  period  ;  and  he  has  set  forth  all  the  information  thus 
collected  so  well  that  we  arc  able  to  form  a  clear  idea  of 
the  sequence  of  events  in  regard  to  the  Sultan’s  Indian 
campaigns  of  which  we  have  derived  but  a  confused  idea 
from  former  writers.  But  the  material  is  not  enough  for 
the  presentment  of  a  lifelike  portrait  of  Mahmud  or  a 
lively  picture  of  his  times.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  there 
was  no  aneedotist  with  a  sense  of  history  living  in  those 
times  to  do  for  Ghazna  what  Umarah  did  for  a  small  corner 
of  Al-Yaman  and  what  many  writers  did  for  Baghdad, 
Cairo,  and  Damascus,  giving  a  picture  of  a  period  so  vivid 
as  to  bring  it  near  to  us  and  make  the  actions  of  the  folk 
intelligible  to  us  to-day.  It  is  impossible,  without  such 
contemporary  interpretation,  for  us  moderns,  whether  of 
the  East  or  West,  to  feel  at  all  akin  to  a  man  who  went  to 
war  northward  every  summer  and  southward  every  winter 
as  we  go  for  holidays,  who  after  laying  waste  vast  terri¬ 
tories  and  taking  captive  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
returned  to  a  well-ordered  life  and  the  avocations  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  enlightened  ruler,'  enjoying  the  conversation 
of  the  learned  and  surrounded  by  the  finest  works  of  art, 
until  the  time  came  for  the  next  excursion.  Dr.  Nazim  has 
shown  that  Mahmud,  far  from  being  the  monster  of  ferocity 
and  fanaticism  which  some  writers  have  depicted  him,  was 
tolerant  in  his  own  land,  and  a  good  ruler.  But  his  char¬ 
acter  remains,  as  Dr.  Nazim  found  it,  a  profound  enigma. 

Indian  readers  will  be  especially  interested  in  Dr. 
Nazim’s  identification  of  the  place-names  mentioned  in 
the  histories  of  the  Indian  campaigns.  Of  Somnath  he 
says  on  page  213  (appendix  m.). 

*  The  Life  and  Timex  of  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  by  Muhammad 
N&zim  m . a . ,  vli.o.  (Cantab)  with  a  foreword  by  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Arnold.  (Cambridge  University  Press  1931.) 
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“  Where  did  the  original  temple  stand  ?  Al-Biruni, 
p.  105,  says  that  it  was  situated  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Saraswathi.  With  this  clue  in 
mind,  I  searched  for  the  site  of  the  original  temple  during 
my  visit  to  Somnath  Natan,  and  about  200  yards  to  the 
west  of  the  temple  of  Bhidia,  about  three  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Saraswathi,  I  found  the  remains  of 
large  blocks  of  stone  joined  together  with  a  whitish  cement, 
partly  buried  in  sand  and  partly  washed  over  by  the  sea 
at  high  tides.  I  believe  that  this  was  the  place  where  stood 
the  temple  which  Sultan  Mahmud  captured  and  burnt. 
Midway  between  this  site  and  the  temple  of  Bhidia,  a 
linga  has  been  placed  in  the  sea  in  ancient  times,  probably 
to  commemorate  the  original  site.  The  whole  seacoast 
around  this  site  is  littered  with  ruins.  Every  now  and 
then  the  sea  washes  away  the  sand  and  exposes  some  of 
them  to  view.  When  I  was  at  Somnath,  the  ruins  of  what 
looked  like  a  small  cell  were  thus  uncovered  close  to  Vera- 
wal.  I  am  sure  that,  if  this  site  were  excavated,  some  addi¬ 
tional  details  regarding  the  size  and  plan  of  the  ancient 
temple  might  be  brought  to  light.” 

Of  the  human  cause  of  this  and  other  ruins  in  India 
and  elsewhere  Dr.  Nazim  has  written  (page  160  ff)  that 
“the  Sultan  was  no  fanatic. . .  .He  had,  however,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit  in  him,  and  the  preacher  invariably  followed 
in  the  wake  of  his  victorious  army.  Mosques  were  erected 
all  over  the  conquered  country,  and  preachers  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  instruct  the  Hindus  in  the  simple  faith  of  the 
conquerors.  Some  Hindu  rajas  are  said  to  have  embraced 
Islam,  but  they  did  so  most  probably  as  a  political  shift 
to  escape  the  fury  of  the  conqueror,  and  returned  to  their 
faith  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  on  them.  Some 
critics  hold  that  “  a  burning  hatred  ”  for  Islam  was  created 
in  the  Hindu  mind  because  Islam  was  presented  “  in  the 
guise  of  plundering  armies”.  This  view,  however,  is  not 
convincing.  The  Hindus  rejected  Islam ....  because  of 
the  fundamental  and  irreconcilable  differences  between 
Islam  and  Hinduism ....  To  regard  an  idol  as  a  helpless 
piece  of  stone,  instead  of  a  source  of  life  and  death,  and 
to  believe  in  one  Omnipotent  God,  instead  of  myriads  of 
deities  one  of  which  could  be  played  off  against  the  other, 

was  diametrically  opposed  to  Hindu  ways  of  thinking - 

The  Hindus  enjoyed  toleration  under  the  Sultan.  They 
were  given  separate  quarters  in  Ghazna  and  were  permitted 
free  observance  of  their  religious  ceremonies.  The  critics 
who  accuse  the  Sultan  of  wanton  bloodshed  and  reckless 
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spoliation  of  Hindu  temples,  forget  that  these  so-called 
barbarities  were  committed  in  the  course  of  legitimate 
warfare,  when  such  acts  are  sanctioned  by  the  practice 

of  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world . The  Sultan 

is  never  said  to  have  demolished  a  temple  in  times  of  peace. 
If  he  harassed  the  Hindu  rajas  of  India,  he  did  not  spare 
the  Muslim  sovereigns  of  Iran,  and  Transoxiana.  The 
drama  of  plunder  and  bloodshed  that  was  enacted  in  the 
sacred  Ganges  Doab  was  repeated  with  no  less  virulence 
on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Damawand  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxus . ” 

We  must  confess  that  this  defence  of  Mahmud  fails  to 
satisfy  us.  The  clue  to  the  enigma  is  not  here.  He  was  a 
human  being  with  human  motives,  a  conscience,  natural 
affections  and  a  sense  of  justice,  therefore  a  much  more 
sympathetic  personality  than  anyone  would  judge  from 
Dr.  Nazim’s  carefully  collected  and  collated  data.  In 
this  book  the  reader  will  know  all  that  can  be  known 
about  Mahmud  of  Ghaznafrom  books  hitherto  discovered. 
We  regret  that  it  is  not  enough  to  make  his  character 
imaginable  by  us,  though  for  his  contemporaries  it  was, 
perhaps,  even  lovable.  Dr.  Nazim’s  monograph  must 
remain  the  standard  work  upon  the  subject  since  it 
exhausts  existing  sources  of  information,  unless  some 
fresh  source,  now  deemed  lost  for  ever,  should  hereafter 
come  to  light. 

M.  P. 


THE  MEDLEY  OF  ISLAM  AND  HINDUISM.* 

Dr.  Yusuf  Husain  has  written  a  very  interesting, 
though  to  us  occasionally  irritating,  account  of  various 
sects,  confraternities  and  movements  which  owed  their 
existence  to  the  inter-action  of  Islam  and  Hinduism  in 
India  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  chapters  on  the  saints 
who  are  revered  by  both  Hindus  and  Muslims  in  Northern 
India  ;  on  the  Bhakti  movement  in  Hinduism  which  he 
shows  to  have  been  largely  influenced,  at  any  rate  as  re¬ 
gards  its  later  development,  by  contact  with  Islamic 
ideas  ;  on  Kabir  and  his  teaching ;  on  Guru  Nanak,  the 
Punjab  reformer;  on  theKabir-Panthi  sects ;  on  theBhagat 
poets;  on  the  rapid  spread  of  Sufism  (of  a  sort)  in  the  con¬ 
genial  soil  of  India  ;  on  the  “  mystical  humanism  ”  of 

*  V  Inde  Mystique  au  Moyen  Age,  Hindous  et  Musulmans.  Par 
Yusuf  Husain,  Doeteur  de  P  Universite  de  Paris.  Paris,  Adrien  Mai- 
sonneuve  5  rue  de  Tournon  1929. 
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Prince  Dara  Shikuh.  His  work  is  strongly  documented, 
and  his  claim  of  Islamic  influence  is  supported  by  abund¬ 
ant  quotation  of  the  original  sources.  As  an  account  of 
the  medley  of  Islam  with  Hinduism  which  has  actually 
taken  place,  his  work  is  not  only  careful,  but  authoritative. 
What  occasionally  irritates  us  is  the  suspicion,  arising 
from  his  treatment,  that  he  himself  considers  the  mixture 
of  Islam  and  Hinduism  as  in  itself  desirable.  Thus  readers 
of  his  account  of  the  inception  of  Akbar’s  din  ilahi  are 
made  to  feel  that,  in  the  author’s  own  opinion,  it  was  a 
distinct  advance  on  orthodox  Islam.  It  might  be  argued, 
from  the  Muslim  point  of  view,  that  it,  was  an  advance  on 
orthodox  Hinduism,  but  only  if  it  superseded  orthodox 
Hinduism.  That  it  never  had  the  slightest  chance  of  doing. 
The  strength  of  Hinduism  is  its  power  of  digesting  and 
assimilating  any  new  cult  forced  upon  it  from  without. 
The  din  ilahi  was  a  new  cult,  and  because  the  beliefs 
connected  with  it  were  sufficiently  vague,  and  personal 
adoration  of  the  emperor  formed  part  of  it,  it  meant  no 
more  than  an  additional  observance  for  Hinduism.  But 
that  Hindus,  any  more  than  Muslims,  were  at  all  ena¬ 
moured  of  the  din  ilahi  we  think  so  far  from  proven 
that  it  is  open  to  us  to  assert  the  contrary  :  that  most  of 
them  regarded  it  as  the  folly  of  an  otherwise  great  man, 
and  a  few  of  them  as  an  error  of  policy. 

True  religion  cannot  be  invented,  and  Hindus  are  as 
sensitive  to  insincerity  in  religious  matters  as  Muslims, 
so  that  Akbar’s  religion,  because  lie  invented  it  and  magni¬ 
fied  himself  in  it,  could  never  have  dominated  the  Hindus, 
nor  could  Akbar  himself  ever  have  attained  the  lasting 
influence  with  them  which  many  poor  and  humble  Muslim 
saints  attained, — -could  never  found  a  school  of  thought  as 
did  Kabir,  nor  lead  a  reformation  as  did  Guru  Nanak. 

Dr.  Yusuf  Husain  also,  as  follows  logically,  admires 
Dara  Shikuh’s  humanisme  mystique,  (as  he  calls  it), 
and  has  no  liking  for  the  ethical  sincerity  of  Aurangzeb. 
Here  again  we  differ  strongly  from  him  in  opinion,  and  feel 
moved  to  state  the  reason  of  our  difference.  Mysticism 
is  an  opiate  for  Indian  minds  ;  it  shows  a  flowery  pathway 
of  escape  from  duties,  obligations,  pangs  of  conscience  and 
a  hundred  mental  problems  which  men  ought  to  solve. 
For  one  religious  man  who  takes  to  it,  there  are  a  thousand 
loafers.  India  had  too  much  of  mysticism  even  before  the 
coming  of  Islam.  The  thing  which  India  needed  and 
Islam  possessed  was  not  mystical,  but  ethical  :  a  practical 
ideal  and  general  code  of  conduct.  The  Qur’an  upholds 
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right  conduct  as  the  only  proof  of  true  religion.  The 
profession  of  a  mystic  sanctity  (in  India)  is  popularly 
considered  to  absolve  a  man  from  moral  ties  and  moral 
duties.  Therefore  the  growth  of  mysticism  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  laxity  of  conduct,  and  thus  to  promote  the  decadence 
of  India.  The  Emperor  Aurangzeb  loved  the  bigoted 
Muslim  theologians,  who  wished  to  fetter  the  intellect  of 
believers,  no  more  than  did  the  Emperor  Akbar.  He  was 
concerned  for  India  as  a  whole,  as  Akbar  was.  But  he 
made  a  different  diagnosis  of  the  disease  from  which  India 
suffered  then  and  is  still  suffering,  and  tried  by  legisla¬ 
tion  and  his  own  example  to  make  both  Muslims  and 
Hindus  observe  a  higher  code  of  conduct.  He  was,  in  our 
opinion,  an  advanced  reformer  whereas  Dara  Shikuh 
was  in  mind  a  dreamy  decadent.  In  Hinduism  to-day 
there  are  hundreds  of  societies  founded  to  press  on 
reforms  which  Aurangzeb  first  advocated. 

We  must  add  that,  for  us,  mysticism  is  not  mystification ; 
though  the  majority  of  so-called  mystics  seem  completely 
mystified.  It  is  personal  religious  experience,  and,  as 
such,  we  reverence  it.  But  wc  believe  that  it  is  never  to 
be  found  in  multitudes. 

On  page  155,  in  the  course  of  an  account  of  Sheykh 
Mubarak  (father  of  Abu’l  Fazal  and  Faizi,  Akbar’s  chief 
advisers)  we  find  :  Les  policiers,  depites ,  auraient  brise 
Vnutel  de  la  mosquee  ou  it  avail  coutume  de  dire  ses  prieres 
(The  police,  out  of  spite,  are  said  to  have  broken  the  altar 
of  the  mosque  in  which  he  .was  accustomed  to  say  his, 
prayers).  Was  there  ever  an  altar  in  a  mosque  ? 

The  criticism  we  have  made  is  matter  of  opinion  ; 
we  think  the  book  would  have  gained  a  little,  scientifically, 
if  the  author  had  abstained  from  showing  his  personal 
inclination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Yusuf  Husain  has 
given  us  the  result  of  much  research  in  pleasant  literary 
form. 

M.  P. 

A  POLEMIC  OF  THE  THIRD  ISLAMIC  CENTURY.* 

A  book  published  by  the  Caetani  Foundation  is 
always  a  contribution  to  Islamic  scholarship  and  La  Lotta 
tra  V  Islam  e  il  Manicheismo  (The  struggle  between  Islam 

*  La  Latta  Tra  L’ Islam  e  II  Manicheismo ;  un  Libro  di  Ibn  Al-Mu- 
qaffa'  contro  il  Corano  Confutato  da  Al-Qasim  b.  Ibrahim.  Da  Miche¬ 
langelo  Guidi.  Roma  R.  Aceademia  Nazionale  dei  Lincei, 
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and  Manicheism)  by  Signor  Michelangelo  Guidi  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  It  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
scholarship  set  up  by  Italian  Orientalists  in  the  last  thirty 
years  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  illustrious  founder 
of  that  Institution,  Don  Leone  Caetani,  Duke  of  Sermoneta. 
It  consists  of  the  full  Arabic  text  of  Kitabu,r-Raddiala 
az-zindiqi’l-la'in  Ibn  Al-Muqaffal  (The  refutation  of  the 
accursed  Manichean  Ibn  Al-Muqaffa‘)  by  the  Zeydite 
Im&m  Al-Qasim  bin  Ibrahim,  which  has  been  cleverly 
restored  by  collating  the  existing  MSS. ;  together  with  a 
full  translation,  many  valuable  notes  and  a  critical  intro¬ 
duction  by  Signor  Guidi.  The  Italian  savant  expresses 
regret  that  the  quotations  from  the  work  which  Al-Qasim 
is  refuting  are  too  few  for  him  to  form  a  complete  idea  of 
its  scope  and  contents,  a  polemical  writing  by  a  Manichean 
being  very  much  rarer  than  a  polemical  writing  by  a 
Muslim.  But  he  is  also  interested  in  the  refutation,  and 
his  knowledge  of  Islam  enables  him  to  furnish  fair  and  lucid 
commentation,  and  often  explanation  of  a  rather  difficult — 
and  at  times,  perhaps,  corrupted — text.  Al-Qasim  ibn 
Ibrahim,  the  author  of  the  refutation,  died  in  A.H.  24C, 
whereas  Ibn  Al-Muqaffa‘  died  about  a  century  earlier ; 
yet  Al-Qasim  writes  of  the  Zindiq  as  if  he  were  present, 
so  actual  did  the  evil  effect  of  his  work  appear  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century.  Ibn  Al-Muqaffa\  curious  to  relate, 
was  a  reputed  convert  to  Islam  and  enjoyed  in  his  day  a 
high  literary  reputation  among  Muslims,  even  among 
Arabs.  Yet  it  seems  that  he  had  written  a  book  whether 
before  or  after  his  profession  of  Islam  we  know  not,  though 
Signor  Guidi  seems  to  think  that  it  was  after  -in  which  he 
at  once  imitated  and  tried  to  ridicule  the  Qur’an  ;  a  book 
which  a  hundred  years  after  his  death  had  still  such  vogue 
that  a  learned  Muslim  of  the  standing  of  Al-Qasim  ibn 
Ibrahim  considered  it  his  urgent  duty  to  confute  it.  From 
the  quotations  he  has  given,  Ibn  Al-Muqaffa"s  work  seems 
very  puerile,  quite  unworthy  of  the  notice  of  a  learned 
theologian;  but  Signor  Guidi  indicates  the  cause  which  gave 
it  an  unmerited  importance  when  he  suggests  that  Ibn-Al- 
Muqaffa*  and  other  writers  who  are  known  to  have  written 
in  favour  of  Manicheism  or  Magism  in  Islamic  times  were 
animated  by  nationalistic  rather  than  religious  motives. 
There  was,  as  everyone  knows,  a  Persian  national  reaction 
against  the  Arab  domination,  and  this  was  stronger  a 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Ibn  Al-Muqaffa‘  than  it 
had  been  in  his  lifetime.  Signor  Guidi  thinks  that  Ibn  Al- 
Muqaffa‘  had  no  belief  in  Manicheism  though  he  chose  to 
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write  in  terms  thereof.  We  would  go  even  further  and 
say  that  he  may  have  believed,  or  half  believed,  in  the 
teachings  of  Islam  even  while  attacking  that  religion  in 
language  which  seeks  to  parody  that  of  the  Qur’an,  the 
Arab’s  chief  claim  to  superiority.  If,  as  Signor  Guidi 
thinks,  the  attack  was  written  after  his  professed  conver¬ 
sion,  our  conjecture  is  less  likely  to  be  true  but  not  im¬ 
possible.  Even  in  our  own  days  we  occasionally  see  men 
who  have  lost  all  faith  in  a  religion  adopt  its  terminology 
for  a  political  purpose,  and  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  the 
ignorant  ;  and  political  feelings  were  more  bitter  in  the 
days  of  Ibn  Al-Muqaffa‘.  The  Zindiq  enjoyed  a  high  reputa¬ 
tion  in  his  time  as  a  writer  of  Arabic.  Yet  Al-Qasim 
can  convict  him  of  mistakes  enough  to  make  it  possible 
for  his  eonfuter  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  Arabic  well 
enough  properly  to  understand  the  language  of  the  Qur’an. 
This  makes  Signor  Guidi  doubt  for  a  moment  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  work  ascribed  to  Ibn  Al-MuqaffV,  but  every 
other  evidence  points  to  authenticity.  We  should  incline 
to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  work  refuted,  because  although 
some  wild  Arab  of  the  desert  or  benighted  Muslim  pea¬ 
sant,  might  think  that  when  the  hand  of  God  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Qur’an,  a  hand  like  ours  was  meant,  no 
educated  man  of  another  religion,  or  coming  to  Islam  from 
another  religion,  acquainted,  as  he  would  be,  with  the 
language  of  religious  books,  could  fall  into  that  error, 
which  is  one  of  the  points  raised  by  Ibn  Al-Muqaffa‘ 
and  typical  of  many  other  points  which  Al-Qasim,  versed 
in  the  Mu’tazalite  exegeties,  finds  it  easy  to  rebut.  Al- 
Qasim’s  book  is  quite  good  of  its  kind,  though  hardly 
interesting  to  us  moderns.  What  interests  us  is  the  fact 
that  the  author  of  an  open  attack  upon  Islam  was  treated 
in  his  lifetime  with  consideration  in  the  Muslim  world  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  died  a  Muslim  ;  that  this  book  attack¬ 
ing  Islam  was  in  circulation  a  hundred  years  after  his  death 
and  that  no  public  action  was  taken  to  destroy  its  influ¬ 
ence,  but  it  was  left  to  the  zeal  of  a  private  individual  to 
write  and  circulate  a  refutation  of  its  contents.  Such 
was  the  toleration  of  the  Muslim  Caliphate  in  the  third 
Islamic  century,  about  the  era  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
in  England. 


M.  P. 
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THE  GLORY  OF  ALEPPO.* 

If  Dr.  Sadruddin  had  not  informed  us  in  his  preface 
that  the  present  work  was  “  originally  a  dissertation  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Literature  ”  we  should  never  have 
guessed  it ;  for  doctoral  theses  are  apt  to  make  dry  reading, 
and  “  Saifuddaulah  and  his  Times  ”  is  very  far  from  dry  ; 
they  are  wont  to  seem  a  little  forced  and  perfunctory 
while  this  book  is  enlivened  by  the  author’s  evident  delight 
in  his  subject.  We  feel  that  he  would  have  chosen  to 
write  of  Seyfu’d-Daulah,  the  warrior-king  of  Aleppo,  and 
his  attendant  poets,  even  if  no  degree  had  been  in  question 
and  he  had  been  free  to  choose  a  pastime.  Ilis  pleasure 
in  the  subject  has  had  power  to  humanise  a  vast  array  of 
learned  facts  and  make  them  an  enthralling  narrative. 
It  is  a.  pity  that  the  author  did  not  get  some  Englishman 
to  correct  his  MS.  thoroughly  before  publication — almost 
any  English  Orientalist  would  have  been  glad  to  do  this 
for  him  for  the  sake  of  the  original  information  which  the 
book  contains  —for  his  really  brilliant  work  is  often  marred 
by  faulty  English.  That  is  the  only  adverse  criticism 
that  we  have  to  make. 

The  fame  of  his  literary  protege,  the  greatest  of  all 
great  poets  in  the  estimation  of  the  Arabs,  has  so  outshone 
the  fame  of  Seyfu’d-Daulah  for  posterity  that  one  is  apt 
to  think  of  Seyfu’d-Daulah  only  as  the  patron  of  Al- 
Mutanabbi.  Dr.  Sadruddin  restores  the  true  historical 
perspective,  showing  us  Seyfu’d-Daulah  as  the  most 
heroic  figure  of  his  time,  and  the  king  of  poets  as  an  un¬ 
heroic  figure.  One  must  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  author’s 
choice  of  the  warrior,  and  not  the  poet,  for  protagonist. 
Seyfu’d-Daulah  was  the  sun  and  centre  of  his  world,  and 
his  generosity  attracted  to  his  little  court  the  most  notable 
personalities  of  the  time.  His  life-story  is  a  romance  in 
itself,  and  Dr.  Sadruddin’s  treatment  of  it  gives  it  full 
effect.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  story  we  could  have 
dispensed  with  a  good  deal  of  the  rather  crowded  chapters 
of  preliminary  history,  which,  however,  impress  upon  the 
reader  the  fact  that  Seyfu'd-Daulah  was  born  into  a 
warring  world  and  lived  in  stirring  times. 

As  a  warrior  he  was  often  defeated  both  in  local  wars 
and  in  his  raids  on  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  his  armies  were 
wiped  out  and  he  escaped  with  his  life  on  more  than  one 
occasion ;  a  Greek  army  even  entered  Aleppo  and 

*  Saifuddaulah  and  his  Times.  By  Muhammad  Sadruddin  m.a., 
d.  litt.,  Lahore.  Victoria  and  Co. 
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slaughtered  its  inhabitants.  But  his  indomitable  spirit 
was  unbroken  even  by  a  wasting  illness,  and  in  a  few 
months  he  had  rebuilt  the  forts  which  the  enemy  had  dest¬ 
royed,  the  cities  were  repeopled  and  he  was  in  the  field 
again,  apparently  as  strong  and  as  confident  of  success  as 
ever.  Dr.  Sadruddin  has  drawn  from  every  available 
authority.  The  omissions  we  have  noticed  are  two  only. 
To  his  account  of  Seyfu’d-Daulah’s  dealings  with  his 
brother  Nasiru’d-Daulah,  the  story  of  his  petition  to  the 
latter  for  the  means  to  conquer  Syria  in  one  of  the  two 
newly  discovered  volumes  of  Tanukhi’s  Nishwaru'l  Mu- 
hadirah  might  well  be  added.  Prof.  Margoliouth  has 
translated  it  in  ‘  Islamic  Culture  ’  (Vol.  V,  No.  2).  Nasir 
u’d-Daulah  first  refused  his  help  and  then  volunteered 
it  for  a  peculiar  reason,  after  Seyfu’d-Daulah  had  fled 
from  his  court  in  terror  of  his  life. 

Again,  in  the  brief  biography  of  Al-Mutanabbi,  several 
reasons  for  the  latter’s  murder  are  mentioned,  but  not  the 
one  most  generally  believed  by  the  Arabs  :  that  he  was 
waylaid  and  done  to  death  by  assassins  hired  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  most  cruelly  satirised.  The  satire  in 
question  can  be  read  in  his  Diwan  and  even  nowadays 
might  well  be  held  to  justify  any  revenge  taken  by  the 
victim.  In  our  copy  of  the  Diwan  it  is  mentioned  as  the 
cause  of  the  poet’s  murder,  and  the  commentator  says  : 
“  It  is  the  worst  thing  he  ever  wrote”. 

Dr.  Sadruddin  gives  proof  of  sound  Arabic  scholar¬ 
ship  and  a  literary  taste  in  Arabic  which,  in  our  experience 
at  least,  is  all  too  rare.  But  if  he  ranks  Abu  Firas  upon 
a  par  with  Al-Mutanabbi  as  a  poet — we  are  not  certain 
that  he  does — we  cannot,  agree  with  him.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  defective  English  of  the  book,  which  is 
occasionally  ludicrous  as  when  we  read  that  the  Greek 
Patriarch  Polyeuct  “  consummated  the  marriage  ”  (of 
Nicephorus  Phocas)  “  in  Hagia  Sophia  ”,  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Constantinople,  when  all  that  is  meant  is  that 
he  solemnised  the  marriage. 

Apart  from  this  one  complaint  of  faulty  English,  which 
can  very  easily  be  remedied  in  future  editions,  we  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  a  book,  so  full  of  learning,  yet  so 
readable,  which  is  a  credit  to  Indian  Muslim  scholarship. 


M.  P. 
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Professor  Satyavrata  Siddhantalankar  holds,  with 
many  other  modern  teachers, .  that  the  cure  for  certain 
evils  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  race  is  perfect  candour 
upon  subjects  which  have  till  now  been  held  unfit  for 
candid  treatment.  The  purpose  of  his  present  work  is 
best  described  in  his  own  words.  In  his  Preface  (p.  vii) 
he  has  written  :  “  It  is  creditable  to  the  Western  writers 
that  they  have  made  Eugenics  a  special  subject  for  study. 
Here  in  India  this  subject  was,  at  some  time,  regarded  of 
supreme  importance  (sic.).  Eugenics,  according  to  the 
ancient  Indian  ideal,  covered  the  whole  field  of  life.  All 
the  four  stages  (Ashramas),  and  the  sixteen  Samskaras 
to  be  performed  during  them,  were  a  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Eugenics.  There  was  a  powerful  movement  for 
Race  Betterment  in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  that 
movement  ceased  centuries  ago,  and  the  nation  that  first 
proclaimed  the  purity  of  the  body,  mind  and  soul  lias 
fallen  a  prey  to  dirty,  devitalising,  devilish  practices. 
A  revolution  of  ideals  is  needed,  a  Eugenic  outlook  on 
life  is  a  necessity.  I  know  there  is  a  keen  demand  for 
such  literature  as  may  supply  information  on  this  subject. 
I  had,  with  this  very  object,  started  a  Race  Betterment 
League  and  brought  out  a  Eugenics  Number  of  the  Journal 
‘  Alankar  ’ ... .  However,  no  individual  can  manage  this 
work.  It  should  be  properly  organised  and  prominent 
men  should  lend  their  support  to  it.  The  advocates  of 
Eugenics  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  Eugenics  is  a 
very  wide  science  and  that  to  limit  it  merely  to  Birth 
Control  is  to  do  injustice  to  this  great  science.  The 
development  of  this  science  on  Indian  soil  should  take  place 
on  lines  quite  different  from  those  in  the  West ;  on  the 
same  lines  on  which  it  was  developed  by  our  ancients. 
I  wish  Eugenic  ideas  to  take  their  root  in  India  but  I  also 
wish  that  Eugenics  in  India  should  be  the  Eugenics  of 
the  Rishis.  This  little  volume ....  is  an  attempt  at  the 
reconstruction  of  Indian  Eugenics.  I  have  touched  only 
one  aspect  of  Eugenics,  no  doubt,  but  that  aspect,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  is  most  important,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  most  neglected.” 

The  aspect  on  which  he  has  touched  is  the  need  of 
physical  purity,  maintained  by  healthy  occupation  of  mind 

*  Confidential  Talks  to  Young  Men.  By  Prof.  Satyavrata  Siddhan¬ 
talankar.  With  a  foreword  by  Swami  Shraddhanand.  Lahore. 
Atmaram  &  Sons. 
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and  body  for  young  people.  While  we  are  at  liberty  to 
doubt  whether  the  “  keen  demand  for  such  literature  ” 
noted  by  the  author  is  really  a  hopeful  sign  and  not  largely 
a  symptom  of  the  disease  which  he  is  seeking  to  cure, 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  author’s  praiseworthy 
intention,  and  must  admire  the  way  in  which  he  has  con¬ 
veyed  a  serious  warning  together  with  much  useful  know¬ 
ledge  in  this  little  work.  He  advocates  the  Brahmachari’s 
life  of  purity  for  every  man  until  the  age  of  twenty-five. 
He  writes  in  terms  of  Hinduism  ;  but  sincerity  can  overleap 
the  boundaries  of  creed  ;  the  evils  which  he  seeks  to  cure, 
are  not  confined  to  Hindus,  the  Brahmacharya  which 
he  describes  reminds  us  often  of  the  true  Jihad  of  Muslims, 
and  Muslims,  hardly  less  than  Hindus  need  the  message 
of  his  work. 

M.  P. 


A  BOOK  OF  FOLK  -TALES.* 

The  fairy-stories  in  this  fascinating  collection  are 
mostly,  we  gather,  from  the  Telugu,  though  the  narrator 
of  one  of  them  is  described  as  “  an  old  domestic  servant 
from  the  Nagpur  country  ”  while  “  a  Tamil  gentleman 
and  son  of  an  Indian  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England 

. narrated  five  of  the  stories  which  he  has  brought 

from  the  classic  land  of  the  Tamulians  (the  worth  and  value 
of  whose  cyclopean  temples  the  astute  archaeologist  is  at 
a  loss  to  determine),  the  sympathetic  medical  man  having 
heard  the  stories  from  his  Tamil  Pandit  in  the  early 
seventies  of  the  last  century.” 

The  florid  style  of  writing  in  the  preface  from  which 
we  have  just  quoted  is  chastened  in  the  actual  text  owing, 
no  doubt,  to  its  revision  by  Englishmen  who  had  the  sense, 
however,  to  leave  a  little  of  the  author’s  style,  to  help  the 
local  colour.  Mr.  Venkatas waini  guides  us  through  a 
world  of  foolish  kings  and  wise  princesses,  talking  animals 
and  magic  trees,  where  the  wicked  are  intensely  wicked 
and  the  good  are  good  by  favour  of  the  gods,  who  come  at 
once  in  answer  to  their  cries  ;  where  men  and  women  are 
killed  and  brought  to  life  again,  are  sent,  at  the  king’s 
nod,  to  the  tiger’s  cage  or  to  be  burnt  alive  in  the  lime¬ 
kiln.  Perhaps  the  most  lovable  character  in  the  book  is 
an  affectionate  cucumber  which  saved  the  life  of  a  prince 
and  was  kept  by  him  “  in  a  pot  very  safely.  He  used  to 

*  Folk-Stories  of  the  Land  of  Ind.  By  M.  N.  Vcnkataswami,  m.r.a.s 
m.f.l.s.,  Madras,  Methodist  Publishing  House. 
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inquire  after  its  welfare  every  morning  and  evening  with  a 
shout  of  ‘  Yes,  brother  ’  and  used  to  receive  a  reply  of 
‘  Yes,  brother  This  continued  for  some  time,  till  one 
day  his  household  complained  of  having  no  curry  for  the 
night.  Whereupon  the  prince’s  sisters  said  ‘  There  is  a 
cucumber  in  the  pot.  Make  it  into  a  Pickle  ’.  As  soon 
as  the  cucumber  was  cut  open,  the  whole  house  was  turned 

into  blood .  ‘  My  life-preserver  is  gone,  why  should 

I  live  ?  ’  howled  the  prince  and  committed  suicide. 
The  parents  followed  suit  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  son, 
and  the  cattle  also,  bemoaning  the  loss  they  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  their  protector,  ate  a  poisonous  herb 
and  died  ”. 

After  that  who  would  dare  to  be  a  vegetarian  ? 

The  beginning  of  the  story  called  “  The  Four  Friends  ” 
also  pleases  us  :  “  In  a  certain  country  the  King,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Personal  Secretary  and  the  Master- Carpenter 
lived  in  great  friendliness  ;  and  they  had  no  progeny  for 
a  long  time.  One  day  the  King,  all  of  a  sudden,  saw  a 
grey  hair  in  his  mustachios  and  in  great  trepidation 
fell  a-thinking  and  exclaimed,  drawing  a  long  breath  : 
‘  O  what’s  the  use  of  this  life  to  me  ?  I  am  advancing  in 
years  and  there  is  no-one  to  ascend  the  throne  on  my 
death  ’.  Calling  his  councillors,  including  the  Minister, 
the  Personal  Secretary  and  the  Master-Carpenter,  he  asked 

their  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done . the  Minister, 

the  Personal  Secretary  and  the  Master- Carpenter,  who  were 
also  in  low  spirits,  and  for  the  same  reason,  proposed  that 
the  king  should  retire  to  a  forest  and  meditate  on  the 

Supreme  IJeing.  The  King . retired  to  a  forest,  the 

Minister,  the  Personal  Secretary  and  the  Master-Carpenter 
accompanying  him,  and  meditated,  subsisting  on  nothing, 
for  seven  days,  his  friends  doing  the  same.  Now  the 
meditation  won  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  King’s  wife 
conceived,  the  Minister’s  wife  conceived,  the  Personal 
Secretary’s  wife  conceived,  and  the  Master-Carpenter’s 
wife  conceived  ”...  .and  so  on. 

From  the  above  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Venkataswami  has  presented  genuine  folk-tales  with 
all  the  repetitions  and  cumulative  effects  dear  to  primitive 
folk.  And  the  ideas  of  very  primitive  folk  are  evident 
in  these  stories,  which  remind  us  in  some  respects  of  the 
folk-lore  of  Central  Africa,  telling  of  a  race  which  did  not 
know  the  natural  causes  of  childbirth  but  attributed 
the  phenomenon  of  conception  to  magic  causes.  We 
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can  recommend  Mr.  Venkatas  wami’s  book  both  to  the 
general  reader  and  to  learned  folk-lorists. 

M.  P. 

A  HINDU-MUSLIM  CONVERSATION  IN  THE  ELEVENTH 
CENTURY  A.  II . 

Contemporaneous  Persian  notes  of  a  discussion  which 
took  place  in  Urdu  :  that  is  the  description  given  by  Prof. 
Louis  Massignon  of  the  text  which  he  and  M.  Clement 
Huart  have  here  annotated  and  translated  into  French. 
Prof.  Massignon  considers  that  the  work  has  special  value 
at  the  moment  “  when  the  unity  of  India  depends  upon 
a  new  attempt  at  mutual  comprehension  between  the  two 
spiritual  elements  ”.  We  have  read  the  pamphlet  care¬ 
fully  ;  but,  while  we  are  impressed  by  the  sympathetic 
knowledge  of  Hinduism  displayed  by  Dara  Shikuh  and 
the  sympathetic  knowledge  of  Sufism  shown  by  Baba  La’l 
Das  throughout  the  reported  discussion,  we  find  nothing 
here  that  could  help  towards  reconciliation  of  the  present 
differences.  While  the  speculative  philosophers  of  the 
two  religions  can  always  find  a  common  ground  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  the  points  of  their  agreement  are  entirely  in  the 
realm  of  thought  and  can  in  no  wise  contribute  to  a  poli¬ 
tical  understanding.  This  must  be  sought  in  a  political 
and  social  modus  vivendi  ;  it  can  never  be  found  in  a 
compromise  involving  mixture  of  beliefs.  All  historical 
attempts  at  compromise  have  merely  added  a  new  religion 
or  a  new  caste  to  the  Indian  pandemonium,  and  have  left 
the  Hindu-Muslim  difference  as  it  was,  or  more  embittered. 
These  “  conversations  of  Lahore  ”  in  the  year  1063  A.II. 
are,  none-the-less,  extremely  interesting  ;  and  the  work  of 
annotation  and  translation  is,  needless  to  say,  exceedingly 
well  done. 

*  Les  Entretiens  de  Lahore.  ( entre  le  prince  Dara  Shikuh  et  V  ascete 
hindou,  Baba  La’l  Das).  Par  Cl.,  Huart  et  L.  Massignon,  Paris,  Impri- 
merie  Nationale. 

M.  P. 
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AMEER  ALI 

( Introduction) 

Amongst  the  memories  I  have  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali  is 
one  that  will  ever  linger  in  my  mind.  It  was  at 
Pollingfold  Manor,  his  beautiful  home  in  England.  We 
were  nearing  the  end  of  a  glorious  summer  day  and  I  stood 
with  him  at  a  window  overlooking  the  garden.  The  air 
was  perfumed  with  the  scent  of  flowers  ;  the  roar  and  rattle 
of  the  London  streets  was  far  away,  and  nothing  disturbed 
the  beauty  of  the  evening  calm,  save  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  whisper  of  an  evening 
wind  through  the  trees.  He  drew  the  curtain  aside  and 
as  the  light  fell  on  him  I  was  struck  by  his  distinguished 
appearance  which  was  by  no  means  detracted  from  by  the 
shortness  of  his  stature,  while  his  aristocratic  face  set  off 
by  his  thick  iron  grey  hair  and  his  white  moustache  made 
him  a  figure  of  the  utmost  dignity. 

We  talked  over  the  matter  that  had  brought  me  from 
town  and  then  turning  to  general  topics,  I  asked  for  some 
details  of  the  history  of  the  house.  The  Manor  was  held  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  First  bv  William  de  Pollingfold, 
more  than  six  centuries  ago.  In  a  moment  I  remembered 
the  motto  that  the  great  king  had  proudly  blazoned  on  his 
shield — “  Keep  Faith”, — and  I  thought  how  well  it 
suited  the  present  owner  ;  for  Syed  Ameer  Ali  kept  faith — 
with  his  Religion,  his  Sovereign,  and  his  Country.  Just 
one  short  year  after,  when  the  ripe  corn  was  falling  before 
the  scythe  of  the  reaper,  full  of  years  and  honours,  and 
surrounded  by  those  who  loved  him,  the  Angel  of  Death 
touched  his  eyes  and  he  fell  gently  asleep. 

An  abler  pen  must  take  up  the  task  of  describing  Syed 
Ameer  Ali’s  official  work  ;  I  only  knew  him  as  a  gifted 
writer,  a  sturdy  champion  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  friend 
to  the  poor  and  friendless.  His  literary  labours  included 
The  Spirit  of  Islam  and  A  Short  History  of  the  Saracens  : 
the  first  being  a  scholarly  exposition  of  the  Moslem  religion, 
showing  that  its  teaching  was  perfectly  applicable  to 
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modern  life,  while  the  latter  will  always  be  a  mine  of  auth¬ 
oritative  knowledge  to  any  one  who  attempts  a  more  ex¬ 
tended  volume.  His  mastery  of  the  English  language  was 
eomplete.  Sonorous  phrases  fell  easily  from  his  pen  and 
often  he  wovdd  suggest  a  correction  to  a  memorial  or  a 
letter  that  converted  a  rough  and  slovenly  rendering  of  a 
passage  into  a  model  of  style. 

His  letters  to  the  “  Times  ”  on  matters  of  public  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  Moslem  powers,  frequently  brought 
him  into  variance  with  other  public  men.  Although  in 
controversy  he  was  courteous  and  good-tempered,  he  was 
nonetheless  effective.  Ilis  wonderful  command  of 
English  rendered  him  a  formidable  opponent,  while  his 
keen  perception  made  him  quickly  see  the  gaps  in  his 
adversary’s  armour.  He  argued  like  a  practised  fencer 
wielding  a  light  and  elegant  rapier  against  the  clumsy 
blows  of  a  heavy  broadsword.  He  was  rarely  betrayed 
into  sarcasm  and  1  can  only  remember  one  occasion  in  a 
lettter  to  the  press  in  which  he  was  stung  into  using  it. 
A  writer  had  suggested  that  Constantinople  should  be  made 
a  free  city  and  that  the  seat  of  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  placed  there.  Like  a  flash  of  lightning  came 
the  riposte,  when  Syed  Ameer  Ali  quietly  suggested  that 
Jerusalem  would  be  a  more  fitting  place  “  where  the  reign 
of  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  was  inaugur¬ 
ated  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  !” 

When  rebuked  by  a  suggestion  that  a  man  occupying 
his  high  position  in  the  state  should  not  speak  out  so 
boldly  in  defence  of  what  he  considered  right  and  justice, 
he  calmly  replied  that  it  was  the  very  position  he  held  that 
made  it  a  duty  for  him  to  speak  out.  What  temporal 
preferment  and  honours  might  have  been  awarded  to  him 
but  for  his  resolute  advocacy  of  certain  policies,  can  only 
be  known  to  those  in  power  at  the  time  who  brushed  aside 
his  views  which  if  adopted  would  have  saved  many  lives 
and  much  British  prestige. 

Despite  the  gross  discourtesy  displayed  to  him  by  the 
new  Turks,  the  representatives  of  the  once  greatest  of 
Moslem  powers,  he  was  never  embittered  thereby.  In 
fact,  when  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers  commented 
drastically  on  their  behaviour  Syed  Ameer  Ali  gently 
reproved  him  and  counselled — as  he  always  did — modera¬ 
tion. 

The  foundation  of  the  British  Red  Crescent  Society 
was,  perhaps,  the  noblest  work  that  Syed  Ameer  Ali  set 
his  hand  to.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  in  Tripolitana 
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between  Turkey  and  Italy,  he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  various  Red  Cross  organisations  did  excellent 
work  in  their  own  sphere,  there  was  no  great  British 
Society  who  made  it  their  business  to  look  after  the  wound¬ 
ed  and  afflicted  who  professed  the  faith  of  Islam.  With 
characteristic  energy  he  got  to  work,  and  aided  by  the 
generosity  of  H.  H.  the  Aga  Khan  and  other  persons  of  all 
classes  both  Indian  and  English,  he  launched  the  British 
Red  Crescent  Society,  which  has  since  done  such  admirable 
work  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  first  units  were 
despatched  to  Tripolitana,  where  they  laboured  for  two 
years  amongst  the  Arab  victims  of  that  War.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  amongst  the  surgeons  who  went  out 
and  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  testify  to  the  fact 
that  our  work  was  entirely  unhampered  by  any  display  of 
religious  bigotry.  I  well  remember  taking  my  final  in¬ 
structions  from  Syed  Ameer  Ali.  When  I  asked  him  if 
relief  was  to  be  confined  to  Musulmans,  he  replied  :  — 
“  Although  your  first  duty  is  to  the  Turkish  and  Arab 
wounded,  you  will  never  turn  away  any  poor  Christian  or 
Jew,  who  presents  himself  to  you  in  his  hour  of  need”. 
The  spirit  thus  displayed  was  faithfully  adhered  to  by  the 
whole  of  the  personnel. 

The  outbreak  of  the  terrible  struggle  in  the  Balkans 
was  the  signal  for  sending  further  units  to  the  East,  and 
the  work  of  the  Turkish  Red  Crescent  was  great  ly  strength¬ 
ened  by  the  aid  thus  sent  from  Indian  and  English  sup¬ 
porters  of  our  Society.  Then  followed  the  Great  War 
with  its  train  of  misery,  suffering  and  distress.  In  the 
first  winter  two  Indian  Divisions  formed  part  of  our 
terribly  thin  line  in  Flanders.  Trench  warfare  was  at 
its  worst.  Aided  by  the  generosity  of  the  public,  he  was 
able  to  supply  the  Indian  troops  with  comforts  according 
to  the  needs  pointed  out  by  their  Regimental  Officers. 

Amongst  the  many  beautiful  wreaths  that  lay  upon 
the  tomb  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  was  one  from  two  members  of 
the  Society,  British  soldiers  who  had  served  and  suffered 
for  their  Country.  The  red  carnations,  that  formed  the 
emblem  of  the  Society,  carried  a  card  on  which  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  epitomise  the  charitable  activities  of  the 
deceased.  “  By  the  efforts  of  this  man,  the  hungry  were 
fed,  the  naked  were  clothed,  the  sick  healed  and  the  wound¬ 
ed  restored  to  health.  The  footsore  refugee  was  helped 
on  his  way  and  many  a  mother  clasps  to  her  breast  a  living 
child  that  otherwise  would  have  perished  by  the  wayside. 
The  despairing  peasant,  faced  by  the  ruin  of  War,  was 
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again  provided  with  implements  to  till  the  soil  and  seed 
corn  was  placed  in  his  hands.” 

The  home  of  Syed  Ameer  Ali  was  a  haven  of  love 
and  happiness.  He  was  an  ideal  husband  and  a  perfect 
father  to  his  sons,  guiding  their  footsteps  along  the  path 
to  manhood,  understanding  and  sympathetic  to  his  many 
friends  and  beloved  by  all  who  came  under  the  spell  of  his 
charm  and  kindliness. 

Ernest  H.  Griffin. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 
Family  Traditions. 

We  trace  our  descent,  from  the  Prophet  through  his 
daughter  Fatima.  Our  ancestor,  the  eighth  apostolic 
Imam,  Ali  surnamed  A1  Raza,  is  buried  at  Meshed  the 
principal  city  of  Khorasan  in  N.  E.  Persia.  His  mausoleum 
is  venerated  by  all  followers  of  the  Faith  attached  to  the 
house  of  Mohammed.  The  sanctity  of  the  city  finds  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  following  Persian  couplet  immortalised 
by  the  great  Ccntral-Asian  traveller  Arthur  Connolly 

“  Meshed  is  the  most  excellent  place  on  the  face  of  the 

Earth, 

For  there  doth  shine  the  Light  of  the  Lord  of  the 

World.”  * 

The  descendants  of  the  Prophet  in  the  West  (North 
Africa  and  Arabia)  bear  the  title  of  Sherif.  In  Persia  and 
India  they  are  called  “  Ameer  ”  and  “  Syed  ”  both  con¬ 
veying  the  same  meaning.  It  is  analogous  to  the  word 
Signor,  used  in  the  middle  ages  of  Europe  to  designate  a 
noble. 

The  head  of  the  sect  of  the  Ismalias  who  profess  esoteric 
doctrines  bore  the  title  of  “  Shaikh  al  Jabal  ”  (the  “  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains  ”),  and  was  commonly  addressed  by 
his  followers  as  “  Syedna  ”  (our  Lord).  This  was  cor¬ 
rupted  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  12th  Century  into  “Sidney”. 

In  modern  times  the  word  “  Syed  ”  is  used  to  signify 
deference  and  respect  to  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet,  as 
also  “  Sidi  ”  and  “  Syedi  ”  both  expressions  meaning  “  my 
Lord”. 

A  large  number  of  the  Prophet’s  descendants  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Meshed  when  Ali  al-Razs  came  to 
Khorasan  on  the  invitation  of  the  Abbaside  Khalif  Al- 
Mamun. 

In  later  centuries  many  members  of  our  family  held  high 
office  under  the  Sufi  Monarchs  ;  one  was  a  grand-chamber¬ 
lain  to  the  King  who  ruled  over  Persia  shortly  before 
the  Afghan  invasion,  another  was  the  Chief  Mujtahid 

*  “  Mashhad  afzal  tar-i-rui  Zamin-ast 

Ke  anja  nur  i  Rabb-ul-al-Amin  ast.” 
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(Religious  Chief)  at  Kum,  a  City  in  Persia  famous  for  its 
scholars  and  the  fanaticism  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  story  of  my  family  settling  in  India  is  not  without 
interest. 

In  1730  the  conqueror,  the  cruel  Nadir  Shah,  had  made 
himself  master  of  Persia.  lie  had  beaten  the  Turks  in 
the  West  and  the  Russians  in  the  North.  The  Timuride 
or  Mogul  Emperor  who  ruled  over  India  about  this  time 
was  Muhammad  Shah.  His  control  over  the  turbulent 
Feudatories  who  acknowledged  his  sovereignty  was  nomin¬ 
al.  Their  quarrels  and  aggressions  supplied  Nadir  Shah 
with  a  pretext  for  an  attack  on  India.  In  the  army  or¬ 
ganised  for  the  invasion,  the  Khorasani  contingent  from 
Nadir’s  own  province  was  under  the  command  of  Ahmad 
Afzal  Khan,  our  ancestor. 

The  tale  of  the  massacre  in  Delhi  and  the  sack  of  the 
glorious  city  of  Shah  Jehan  under  the  orders  of  Nadir  Shah 
is  known  to  most  readers  of  Indian  history.  Family 
traditions,  however,  give  a  somewhat  different  account  of 
the  cause  which  led  to  the  dreadful  occurrence.  The  story 
is  that  on  its  capture,  Nadir  Shah  pledged  his  word  to  the 
Mogul  Emperor  that  his  soldiers  would  not  be  permitted 
to  commit  any  excesses  towards  the  inhabitants  and  would 
abide  solemnly  by  the  truce  concluded  between  them. 
The  temptation  to  the  mob  to  assault  the  invaders  was 
hardly  resisted  and  the  “  Badmashes  ”  (hooligans)  of  the 
City  appear  to  have  attacked  si  niggling  parties  of  Persians. 
Stray  Persians  were  also  murdered  in  the  streets.  When 
this  was  communicated  to  Nadir  Shah,  his  fury  knew  no 
bounds,  and  he  gave  orders  for  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
of  the  inhabitants.  Blood  flowed  through  the  City  and 
the  innocent  suffered  with  the  guilty.  Every  house  which 
showed  the  smallest  sign  of  an  attack  on  the  Persians  was 
sacked  and  destroyed.  Muhammad  Shah  threw  himself 
at  the  feet  of  Nadir  Shah,  and  begged  for  mercy  for  his 
subjects  which,  at  the  intercession  of  some  of  the  leading 
Persian  nobles,  Nadir  conceded  to  the  people  of  Delhi. 

When  Nadir  Shah  was  leaving  India  with  the  Peacock 
Throne  of  the  House  of  Babar  and  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  Delhi,  the  Mogul  Emperor  persuaded  Ahmad  Afzal 
(my  grandfather’s  grandfather)  to  enter  his  service.  The 
Khorasani  soldier  obtained  without  much  difficulty  the 
sanction  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  the  transfer  of  himself 
and  the  remainder  of  his  seven  thousand  horsemen  to  the 
service  of  Muhammad  Shah. 
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In  the  struggles  that  followed  the  departure  of  Nadir 
Shah,  the  Mahrattas  found  their  opportunity  ;  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Delhi  and  of  the  weak  Emperor. 

Ahmad  Afzal  and  his  son  Muhammad  Tahir  defended 
the  capital  but  were  overthrown,  and  Muhammad  Tahir 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Lahore.  In  the  meantime 
Ahmad  Afzal  died.  At  Lahore  Muhammad  Tahir  received 
an  invitation  from  the  brilliant  Shuia-ud-Daula  who  had 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Safdar  Jang,  to  the 
Rulership  of  Oudh.  Muhammad  Tahir  accepted  the  offer 
and  settled  in  Mohan. 

The  descendants  of  the  Prophet  (the  Syeds)  have  ever 
since  their  arrival  in  India  always  settled  in  townships 
already  occupied  by  kinsmen  who  had  preceded  them  in 
the  search  for  new  Homes. 

The  four  townships  Hillour,  Barah  in  Muzaffarnagar, 
Mohan  and  Bilgram  in  Oudh,  were  the  favourite  places  at 
which  they  congregated. 

Mohan,  where  our  ancestor  settled,  was  still  a  prosper¬ 
ous  township  when  Sir  Charles  Elliott  wrote  his  chronicles 
of  the  District  of  Unao.  Now  it  is  entirely  denuded  of  its 
old  prosperity. 

Shu  ja-ud-Daula  had  married  an  adopted  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shah,  and  was  a  great  favour¬ 
ite  both  in  Delhi  and  in  his  own  province  of  Oudh.  In 
1701  he  sent  a  contingent  to  the  support,  of  Ahmad  Shah 
Abdali  the  Afghan  King,  against,  the  Mahrattas.  Muham¬ 
mad  Tahir  commanded  some,  of  his  troops,  who  bore  the 
fiercest  attacks  of  the  Mahrattas  fighting  desperately  for 
their  lives.  Three  times  lias  the  fate  of  India  been  decided 
on  the  field  of  Panipat. 

In  1197  Shahab-ud-Din  Muhammad,  the  Ghorian 
Monarch,  won  the  victory  which  lifted  the  pall  that  had 
hung  so  long  over  India.  Four  centuries  later  Babar  the 
founder  of  the  Timurid  or  Mughal  dynasty,  overthrew  the 
Pathans  and  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi ;  and  in 
1761  a  Musulman  confederation  with  Afghan  help,  under 
the  Abdali  King,  broke  the  power  of  the  Mahratta  host 
and  cleared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  British 
Empire. 

Ahmad  Shah  Abdali’s  victory  shattered  Mahratta  power 
never  to  rise  again  to  its  combined  fullness  of  strength. 
There  is  a  very  good  account  of  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  Mahratta  host  which  issued  from  the  Deccan  for  the 
conquest  of  India,  in  the  monograph  of  “  Casi  Ram 
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Pandit”,  himself  a  Mahratta  Brahmin,  but  who  was  in  the 
service  of  Nawab  Shuja-ud-Daula  of  Oudh  and  was  present 
at  the  battle,  which  he  styles  the  last  battle  of  Panipat. 
This  was  translated  into  English  by  Lieut. -Col.  James 
Brown  30  years  after  the  event.  * 

From  Casi  Ram’s  account,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Indian  contingents  were  far  more  humane  than 
the  fierce  Afghans  of  Ahmad  Shah  Abdali,  and  that  Shuja- 
ud-Daula  and  the  other  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Musulman 
confederacy  saved  thousands  of  the  defeated  Mahrattas 
from  the  sabres  of  the  Duranis,  as  Ahmad  Shah’s  troops 
were  styled  in  history. 

How  the  Mahrattas  requited  the  generosity  and  clem¬ 
ency  of  the  Indian  Moslems  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs 
of  two  Officers  of  the  British  Indian  Army  entitled 
“  Soldiering  in  India  in  1705  ”  recently  re-edited  by  one  of 
their  clan,  the  MacPhersons. 

Mohan  has  produced  distinguished  scholars  and 
physicians.  Hakim  Siraj-ud-din  Ali  Khan,  Court  Physician 
to  two  later  Kings  of  Oudh,  built  and  endowed  a  great 
Imambara  in  his  native  town. 

Among  men  of  learning  I  must  mention  the  distin¬ 
guished  scholar  who  edited  the  Rahbar-i-IsIam.  This 
work  advocated  with  singular  ability  the  doctrine  that 
prayers  offered  to  the  Almighty  in  any  language  are  as 
acceptable  as  in  Arabic  ;  and  that  the  reading  of  the  Koran 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  as  meritorious  as  in  the  classic 
language.  Did  not  the  Prophet  himself,  the  Rah  bar 
argues,  permit  his  Persian  disciples  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  Arabic  to  recite  their  prayers  in  their  own  tongue  ? 
Muhammad  Hussain  laboured  to  popularise  the  ideas  thus 
expressed. 

Muhammad  Tahir’s  son  Mansur  Ali  Khan,  alias  Munaw- 
war  Ali  Khan,  was  my  grandfather.  It  was  from  his  time 
that  most  of  us  had  second  names.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  Nawab  Asaf-ud-Daula  of  Oudh  as  a  Revenue  Collector, 
a  stalwart  man,  bluff  in  his  ways,  rather  fierce-looking  with 
his  upturned  moustache.  He  figures  in  the  poem  of  Sauda 
the  poet  and  panegyrist,  which  bears  the  name  of 
“  Qasula-i-Shahar-ashob”.  In  this  “  Qasida  ”  the  poet 
apostrophises  Delhi  as  “  Jahanabad  ”  (short  for  Shah- 
jahanabad,  the  city  of  Shah  Jahan),  and  describes  the 
cruelties  inflicted  on  that  ill-fated  city. 

*  Recently  re-edited  by  Mr.  Rawlinson,  I.  E.  S. 
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Mansur  Ali  Khan  was  killed  about  the  year  1820  in  a 
battle  with  a  Raja  who  had  rebelled  against  his  liege-lord. 
Hakim  Siraj-ud-din  Ali  Khan,  who  had  married  his  sister, 
took  charge  of  my  father’s  education  and  brought  him  up 
as  a  physician  ;  but  he  had  an  ingrained  roving  spirit  and 
chafed  at  being  tied  to  the  profession  of  a  Hakim.  Shortly 
after  the  death  of  his  mother  Amina  Begum,  he  made  over 
his  own  share  of  their  joint  patrimony  to  his  three  brothers 
and  obtaining  monetary  compensation,  took  to  travelling. 
He  travelled  throughout  the  country  from  east  to  west 
several  times,  and  frequently  visited  a  cousin,  Jafar  Ali 
Khan  who  was  a  Deputy  Collector  and  Settlement  Olliecr 
under  the  East  India  Company  at  Cuttack  in  Orissa. 
During  one  of  his  journeys  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Shamsuddin  Khan  a  nobleman  of  Sambalpore,  my  mother, 
who  bore  him  live  sons.  After  his  marriage  lie  settled 
down  at  Cuttack  to  be  near  his  cousin. 

Whilst  living  there  my  father  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Malet,  C.S.,  then  Judge  of  Orissa  and  of  Dr.  Mowat 
then  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal.  They  both 
persuaded  him  to  give  an  English  education  to  his  sons. 
Although  in  those  early  days  English  education  was  not  in 
favour  with  Moslems,  mv  father  felt  that  the  time  was 
coming  when  it.  would  be  an  important  factor  in  the  growth 
of  the  people.  Accepting  the  advice  of  Dr.  Mowat  he 
brought  his  three  elder  sons  to  enter  the  Calcutta  Madrassa, 
which  was  founded  by  Warren  Hastings  and  was  then  at 
the  zenith  of  its  fame.  My  third  brother  was  then  only 
seven  or  so  ;  I  was  the  youngest  but  one,  and  then  ordy 
an  infant.  My  father  himself  soon  tired  of  Calcutta  which 
had  hardly  emerged  from  the  conditon  in  which  it  was 
found  by  the  Bokhariot  envoy  who  unmercifully  satirised 
the  city  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Shore,  about  1806. 

My  father’s  old  friend  Syed  Karamat  Ali  had  been 
appointed  a  few  years  before  to  the  Mutawalliship  of  the 
Hooghly  Mohsin  Endowment,  and  desiring  to  be  near  him 
my  father  removed  from  the  Calcutta  Madrassa  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Hooghly  where  he  entered  the  two  elder  ones 
for  education  in  the  Mohsinia  College. 

Early  Recollection^ 

earliest  recollection  is  of  a  big  rambling  oriental 
house  with  an  old  world  garden  of  3  or  4  acres.  The  garden 
to  the  South  of  the  house  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 
Mango  trees,  plantains  (bananas),  batavian  limes,  guavas, 
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mulberries,  and  many  others  the  names  of  which  I  have 
forgotten,  filled  the  garden.  About  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
was  planted  with  roses,  jessamine,  the  sweet  smelling 
Bela,  and  other  flowering  shrubs.  As  I  grew  up  I  took  a 
special  interest  in  my  garden.  Besides  indigenous  fruits 
and  vegetables,  I  cultivated  English  vegetables,  the  seeds 
of  which  I  obtained  from  England,  with  knowledge  of 
their  cultivation  derived  from  “  Chambers’  Information  for 
the  People  ”  which  I  studied  diligently. 

I  also  grew  quantities  of  pumpkins,  which  with  the 
help  of  the  head  gardener  I  converted  into  money  for  the 
purchase  of  books  or  gunpowder,  for  I  began  to  shoot  quite 
early  in  life.  My  elder  brothers  would  not  give  me  any 
instruction  in  the  use  of  firearms  as  they  considered  shoot¬ 
ing  a  dangerous  pastime  for  a  boy ;  so  with  the  secret 
connivance  of  ray  brave  mother,  who  was  afraid  of  nothing 
except  ghosts,  I  learnt  to  shoot  without  their  aid. 

Our  “  up-Country  ”  Durwan  (gatekeeper),  a  cantan¬ 
kerous  Brahmin  of  the  Doab,  taught  me  wrestling  and 
single-stick.  Later  he  gave  me  lessons  in  fencing,  but  I 
could  never  learn  to  whirl  the  firestick  with  his  marvellous 
skill.  I  also  used  Indian  Clubs  from  the  age  of  14.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  10  seers  (20  fbs)  each  I  increased  the  weight 
gradually  to  20  seers. 

We  were  not  rich  but  in  comfortable  circumstances. 
There  were  only  two  horses  in  the  stables,  one  saddle  horse 
which  my  elder  brothers  rode  alternately  and  a  hack  on 
which  I  had  my  first  riding  lessons.  It  was  scarcely  used 
for  driving  exeept  when  my  mother  thought  (which  was 
very  occasionally)  of  driving  to  the  river-side  about  two 
miles  from  the  house  with  her  daughter-in-law,  the  wife  of 
my  second  brother. 

We  also  had  a  resident  “  Moulvi  ”  who  helped  us 
younger  ones  in  our  Persian  and  Urdu  studies.  My 
mother  was  strict  in  the  observance  of  the  prescribed 
prayers,  and  the  women  of  her  household  were  not  allowed 
to  neglect  them  unless  engaged  on  their  household  duties, 
whilst  the  Moulvi  looked  after  the  observance  of  the  daily 
prayers  by  the  men-servants.  We  boys  had  to  go  to 
school ;  so  we  could  attend  only  at  evening  prayer. 

Besides  myself  and  my  youngest  brother,  the  boys  of 
the  neighbourhood  attended  our  Moulvi’s  classes.  Often 
the  Moslem  Subadars  (Indian  Officers)  and  well-born 
sepoys  of  the  Regiment  stationed  at  Chinsurah  came  to 
join  us  in  the  study  of  the  “  Gulistan”,  the  “  Rose  Garden” 
of  the  Persian  poet  Sadi.  Although  I  was  quite  young 
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I  could  follow  the  conversation  of  these  soldiers  with 
much  interest.  Once  or  twice  they  brought  with  them  a 
stranger  who  obviously  did  not  belong  to  the  country. 
He  talked  Hindustani  fluently  with  a  strong  foreign  accent 
and  was  dressed  in  Hindustani  garments,  but  I  had  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  colour  of  his  skin  was  not  natural. 
I  imparted  my  suspicions  to  our  dull-witted  Moulvi.  The 
talk  of  oui  strange  visitor  always  turned  upon  the  greatness 
and  power  of  the  Russian  Emperor  and  on  the  prowess 
of  the  Russian  troops  and  their  arrival  in  India.  This 
was,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  recollection,  at  the  time 
of  the  Crimean  war.  The  Indian  soldiers  seemed  to  me 
to  regard  this  man  with  much  respect. 

Just  after  the  Mutiny  my  eldest  brother  left  home  to 
enter  the  service  of  the  Government  as  Deputy  Magis¬ 
trate  and  Deputy  Collector  in  Behar.  This  was  an  import¬ 
ant  office  in  those  days.  The  after-effects  of  the  great 
Sepoy  Revolt  were  hardly  over  ;  Behar  was  in  a  very  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  and  Koer  Singh’s  exploits  were  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  daring  yeomen  who  did  not  readily  for¬ 
get  the  tyranny  of  the  money-lenders,  protected  as  they 
considered  by  British  laws.  The  task  entrusted  to  my 
brother  was  to  assist  in  restoring  order  in  the  Shahabad 
District.  He  appears  to  have  succeeded  by  means  of  tact, 
judgment  and  conciliation,  combined  with  firmness  where 
needed. 

Speaking  of  Koer  Singh  reminds  me  that  that  sturdy 
old  Rajpoot  Zemindar,  of  whom  I  myself  have  only  a 
hazy  recollection,  would  never  have  gone  into  rebellion 
but  for  the  somewhat  equivocal  conduct  of  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  the  Commissioner  of  Patna  during  the  Mutiny. 
He  had  invited  Koer  Singh  to  Patna  with  an  ill-disguised 
intention  of  arresting  him  the  moment  he  arrived.  Koer 
Singh  then  applied  to  Moonshi  (afterwards  Nawab)  Ameer 
Ali,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Sir  Frederick  Ilalliday, 
Assistant  Commissioner,  and  Sycd  (afterwards  Nawab) 
Vilayat  Ali  Khan  who  was  helping  Taylor  to  maintain 
order  in  the  District,  for  an  assurance  of  safety  from  arrest. 
Knowing  the  intentions  of  their  chief  they  both  refused  to 
pledge  their  word.  Whatever  else  may  have  been  said  or 
written  on  the  subject  I  was  assured  this  was  the  fact. 
That  same  night,  on  which  Koer  Singh  learnt  that  the 
two  Nawabs  declined  to  give  the  pledge,  he  left  Arrah  with 
a  large  following  and  the  whole  of  southern  Behar  was  in 
a  blaze.  It  was  the  aftermath  of  this  situation  which 
my  brother  was  called  upon  to  handle.  Many  of  Koer 
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Singh’s  tenants  were  wont  to  enlist  in  the  Company’s  army. 
He  was  followed  into  revolt  by.  three  Sepoy  battalions  of 
the  Dinapore  garrison.  Koer  Singh  held  out  till  1859  when 
he  was  struck  in  the  wrist  by  a  musket  ball,  amputated  it 
with  his  own  sabre  above  the  wound,  and  died  as  the  result 
at  the  age  of  76.  His  surviving  followers  surrendered 
under  the  amnesty. 

A  connection  of  our  family,  Colonel  Hidayat  Ali,  was 
serving  in  the  loyal  lie  bar  Military  Police  Battalion.  He 
had  been  part  of  the  small  garrison  of  the  Magistrate’s 
house  at  Arrah,  known  to  history  as  the  “  little  house  of 
Arrah”,  which  had  beaten  off  Koer  Singh’s  attacks, 
unmoved  by  the  taunts  and  exhortations  of  his  soldiery  to 
revolt. 

On  the  few  British  Officers  becoming  casualties,  he 
brought  the  Battalion  through  the  final  operations  against 
Koer  Singh  as  Senior  Indian  Officer.  He  was  afterwards 
given  the  rank  of  Lieut. -Colonel.  The  Regiment  was 
taken  into  the  regular  line  after  the  Mutiny  as  “  Rattray’s 
Sikhs  ”  and  has  earned  further  fame  in  many  campaigns. 

Soon  after  my  brother  was  settled  in  his  appointment’ 
my  next  two  brothers  went  to  join  him.  I  was  much  their 
junior  and  was  then  left  alone  to  pursue  my  studies  under 
the  care  of  my  mother.  This  meant  that  they  were 
entirely  in  my  own  hands.  I  was  a  voracious  reader,  and 
had  finished  most  of  Gibbon’s  “  Decline  and  Fall  ”  before 
I  was  twelve.  Although  many  parts  were  too  difficult  for 
me  to  understand  and  1  required  to  read  them  over  and 
over  again  later,  the  picture  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  its 
development  and  the  march  of  the  conquering  legions 
enthralled  me.  But  the  sixth  volume  in  which  the  his¬ 
torian  describes  the  rise  of  the  Saracenic  [lower  I  found 
especially  fascinating. 

My  father  Saadat  Ali,  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
first  class  Arabic  and  Persian  scholar.  In  addition  to 
medicine,  which  he  had  studied  with  his  uncle  Hakim 
Siraj-ud-din  Ali  Khan,  Court  Physician  to  the  Nawab  Asaf- 
ud-Daula  of  Oudh,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Arabian  history  and  philosophy  and  for  some  years  before 
his  death  he  was  engaged  on  a  history  of  the  Prophet.  He 
had,  I  believe,  nearly  completed  it  when  death  overtook 
him.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  Cholera  in  1856.  The 
manuscripts  in  his  own  beautiful  writing  were  placed  in  a 
chest  along  with  many  family  records.  This  chest  was 
left  untouched  by  my  mother  for  more  than  a  year.  When 
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it  was  opened,  to  our  dismay  and  unutterable  grief,  we 
found  a  reeking  mass  of  white  ants — a  few  fragments  only 
were  left  of  the  precious  papers.  My  mother  was  incon¬ 
solable.  The  loss  of  many  of  our  family  records  was, 
alas,  irretrievable. 

When  I  had  reached  the  age  of  14,  I  had  a  collection  of 
half-a-dozen  guns  of  sorts  ;  one  was  a  flint-lock  converted 
by  the  village  blacksmith  i y to  a  percussion-lock  which  I 
used  as  a  duck  gun  with  great  effect.  Two  muzzle- 
loaders  of  large  bore  were  kept  for  big  game.  I  made  my 
own  heavy  bullets,  procuring  from  Calcutta  a  number  of 
moulds  into  which  1  poured  the  molten  lead.  This  when 
it  hardened  left  a  piece  of  pointed  lead  projecting  from  the 
mould.*  When  I  could  not  get  small  shot  in  the  bazaar,  I 
had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  device  of  my  own  to  manu¬ 
facture  it.  I  made  small  slits  in  bricks  into  which  molten 
lead  was  poured.  When  the  pencils  hardened  they  were 
cut  with  a  pair  of  nippers  into  small  pieces,  and  these 
were  then  ground  into  shape  in  a  common  stone-mill 
used  by  the  household  for  grinding  corn.  This  made  quite 
useful  small  shot.  Besides  these  I  had  a  double-barrelled 
muzzle-loader  for  snipe,  etc.  I  shot  with  this  numbers  of 
poisonous  snakes  with  which  the  old  garden  was  infested. 
One  little  episode  deserves  mention.  1  had  a  fondness  for 
birds  and  among  others  kept  pigeons.  The  dove-cote  was 
over  the  passage-way  leading  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
apartments.  To  my  sorrow  I  found  that  the  young 
pigeons  were  unaccountably  disappearing.  One  morning 
I  sent  up  the  garden-boy  to  •  investigate  the  cause.  No 
sooner  was  he  up  the  ladder  than  he  clambered  down 
shouting  “  snake,  snake”.  The  lad’s  cries  gathered  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  among  them  my  mother,  who  arrived 
on  the  scene  just  as  I  was  going  up  the  ladder  with  my 
gun  ready  cocked  in  my  right  hand.  To  her  shrieks  and 
entreaties  I  protested  that  1  could  not  risk  another  boy’s 
life  and  that  it  was  my  own  duty  to  see  to  my  own  belong¬ 
ings.  A  moment’s  view  of  a  black  cobra  with  distended 
hood  hissing  furiously  ready  to  strike,  a  shot  and  it  lay 
dead  with  its  head  blown  off.  The  least  hesitation  would 
have  meant  certain  death.  I  must  confess  that  though 
years  have  passed  the  vision  of  that  furious  reptile  still 
before  my  eyes  gives  me  a  shudder.  I  would  far  sooner 
face  a  tiger  or  a  bear,  the  only  large  beasts  I  have  shot, 
than  a  cobra  under  those  conditions. 

*  in  the  old  days  in  England  this  projecting  piece  of  lead  was 
known  as  the  “  get  ”. 
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Once  with  the  same  gun  that  I  always  kept  loaded,  I 
shot  under  somewhat  strange  circumstances,  one  of  those 
green  snakes  which  are  said  to  strike  at  the  eyes  of  human 
beings  and  animals.  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
garden  reading  a  book,  when  suddenly  looking  up  I  saw, 
on  the  branch  of  a  mango  tree  a  squirrel  absolutely  im¬ 
mobile  as  if  paralysed.  I  was  puzzled  at  its  attitude  and 
threw  a  small  stone  at  the  little  animal.  This  roused  it 
and  it  ran  away.  I  then  espied  a  green  snake  slipping 
along,  fetched  the  gun  and  shot  it  down  from  the  branch. 

In  those  primitive  days  filters  were  practically  unknown 
in  Indian  houses.  For  drinking  purposes  we  boiled  the 
water  ;  ordinarily  alum  was  used  for  precipitating  the  sand 
or  earthy  deposit.  “  Chiraghs  ”  (little  earthen  spoon¬ 
shaped  saucers)  with  a  wick  in  mustard  oil  were  used  in 
kitchen  and  in  the  servants’  quarters.  A  lighted  wick  in 
cocoanut  oil  floating  in  a  glass  of  water  under  a  glass  shade 
lit  the  principal  rooms.  Matches  were  unknown.  Small 
sticks  made  of  the  stalks  of  the  flax  plant  dipped  in  melted 
sulphur  were  used  for  ignition.  These  sticks  were  hawked 
by  the  scavenger  class  and  were  called  “  l)ya  Salai”,  every 
household  kept  a  supply  of  them.  The  “  Dya  Salai  ”  did 
not  strike  but  ignited  only  when  put  into  the  lire  which 
was  religiously  kept  alive  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  cold  weather  months  before  I  was  considered  old 
enough  to  go  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  to  my  brother  in 
Shahabad,  I  used  to  organise  w  ild  fowl  shoots  twice  a  week 
in  the  “  Jheels  ”  (swamps)  up  the  River  Hooghly,  with 
two  or  three  school  friends  and  a  servant  to  pick  up  the 
birds.  The  fate  of  this  lad  was  sad.  He  was  the  same 
boy  who  had  found  the  snake  among  my  pigeons.  On 
one  occasion  when  he  swam  to  the  middle  of  a  lake  to  pick 
up  a  goose,  he  was  seized  with  cramp  and  drowned.  Our 
sorrow  at  this  calamity  was  acute  and  we  had  not  the  heart 
to  go  to  the  same  place  again  for  a  long  time.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  neighbouring  village  said  that  the  “  Jheel  ” 
was  haunted  by  a  spirit  which  had  seized  the  boy  by  the 
leg  and  dragged  him  down  ;  more  likely  it  was  a  crocodile. 

After  that  occurrence  we  employed  only  local  boatmen 
and  fishermen  to  pick  up  our  birds.  I  paid  a  local  villager 
the  modest  fee  of  three  rupees  a  month  to  bring  me  news 
when  a  flock  of  wild  geese  or  duck  arrived  on  the  “  Jheels”, 
and  hired  a  commodious  boat  to  take  us  up  the  river. 
We  had  to  leave  the  house  at  about  2  a.m.  It  was 
bitterly  cold,  but  we  had  braziers  at  which  to  warm  our 
frozen  fingers.  Two  hours  hard  rowing  brought  us  to  the 
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landing-place  and  half  an  hour’s  tramp  took  us  to  the 
“  Jheel”.  It  was  a  glorious  night — wild  duck  and  geese, 
teal  and  other  wild  fowl  in  prodigious  numbers  feeding 
gluttonously  on  the  abounding  fish.  We  had  “  Doongas”, 
(canoes  dug  out  of  palm  trunk),  the  “  gun  ”  at  one  end,  a 
man  paddling  at  the  other.  The  four  of  us  never  got  less 
than  30  to  50  brace  of  birds  ;  not  a  bad  bag  for  old  fashion¬ 
ed  muzzle-loaders. 

If  this  book  ever  comes  within  the  ken  of  the  present 
day  sportsman,  how  contemptuously  he  must  smile  at  our 
sporting  efforts.  But  they  gave  me  intense  pleasure  as 
also  I  believe  to  my  comrades.  Our  sport  over,  we  break¬ 
fasted  in  the  boat,  and  then  rowed  leisurely  back,  past 
numbers  of  crocodiles  basking  on  the  sandbanks  in  the  sun. 
Some  were  huge  monsters,  others  quite  small.  These 
slipped  quickly  into  the  water,  whilst  the  big  ones  moved 
leisurely  and  afforded  good  targets.  We  never  failed  to 
take  a  shot  at  the  reptiles  and  occasionally  succeeded  in 
killing  some. 

These  wild  fowling  expeditions  were  my  only  pastime 
in  those  early  days.  Later  when  my  holidays  were  spent  at 
Shahabad,  I  was  able  to  get  some  big  game  shooting  with 
my  brothers.  When  we  could  not  borrow  elephants  from 
the  neighbouring  Zemindars  (squires),  we  had  often  to  sit 
upon  the  old  fashioned  Machans,  (platforms  lashed  to  trees), 
on  which  the  sportsman  sits  whilst  the  game  is  driven  up 
to  him. 

The  College  at  Iiooghly  was  divided  into  two  watertight 
compartments  ;  one  was  called  the  Anglo-Persian  depart¬ 
ment  for  Moslem  students,  the  other  was  exclusively  for 
Hindu  youths.  Great  friendliness  existed  between  them 
but  boys  will  “  rag  ”  and  often  the  Moslem  boys  raided 
the  Hindus  and  carried  away  their  books  and  belongings. 
I  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  ringleaders.  One  day  a 
message  was  brought  to  me  from  the  Principal — Mr.  Robert 
Thwaytes — that  he  relied  on  my  honour  as  the  brother  of 
his  old  pupil,  Waris,  to  help  him  to  preserve  order.  Thence¬ 
forth  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  avoid  giving  him  any  trouble. 
Two  years  later  the  Anglo-Persian  department  was 
amalgamated  with  the  other,  as  the  mimber  of  Moslem 
students  from  one  cause  and  another  was  fast  dwindling. 

I  think  I  was  15  or  16  when  I  first  came  into  contact 
with  our  Principal,  a  tall,  strongly  built,  full-bearded  man. 
Rather  grim  to  look  at,  his  appearance  belied  the  warmth 
of  his  heart.  I  can  never  be  too  grateful  for  the  kindness 
and  affection  he  showed  to  me.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
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friends  of  my  life  and  whatever  good  qualities  may  lurk 
in  my  character  I  owe,  apart  from  my  mother,  to  my  two 
mentors,  Robert  Thwaytes,  and  the  really  great  Syed 
Karamat  Ali,  the  venerable  and  venerated  Mutawalli  of 
the  Shiah  religious  institution  at  Hooghly. 

I  remember  well  one  day  Mr.  Thwaytes  coming  into 
our  class-room  and  calling  me  out.  (He  often  forgot  my 
name  and  called  me  by  my  brother’s  name  “  Waris  ”). 
I  followed  him,  not  without  some  trepidation  as  I  thought 
I  was  in  for  a  “  wigging”.  My  fears,  however,  were  soon 
dispelled  ;  he  only  wanted  to  speak  to  me  about  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  College  Department  (or  University  Standard 
class)  which  had  been  closed  for  some  years,  and  was 
desirous  of  getting  me  to  make  a  list  of  the  young  men 
fitted  to  “  come  up  ”  after  their  matriculation.  The  list 
was  made,  and  twenty  of  us  entered  the  College.  Each 
year  some  fell  out  and  their  places  were  filled  by  others, 
but  I  stayed  on  till  I  took  my  degree. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  retain  Mr.  Thwaytes’  con¬ 
fidence  and  friendship,  and  when  I  took  my  Master  of  Arts 
Degree  (the  first  M.  A.  of  the  College),  he  awarded  me  the 
Senior  Scholarship  which  I  retained  for  two  years.* 

Schooldays. 

I  think  it  was  in  1868  that  Lord  Kimberley  established 
the  State  Scholarships  for  selected  Indian  students  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  England.  Although  after  taking  my 
law  Degree,  I  had  been  enrolled  as  a  Pleader,  Mr.  Thwaytes 
advised  me  to  apply  for  one  of  these  scholarships. 
I  was  not  readily  willing  to  abandon  my  already  fair  pros¬ 
pects  of  success  in  the  legal  profession,  but  his  counsel  was 
so  cogent  that  I  set  aside  my  own  feelings,  the  more  so  as 
my  eldest  brother  urged  me  not  to  forego  the  chances  it 
offered.  I  obtained  the  scholarship  and  sailed  for  England 
early  in  1869. 

I  feel  I  cannot  pass  over  my  College  days  without 
mentioning  two  or  three  men  who  greatly  influenced  my 
tastes  and  sympathies,  such  as  Mr.  Ronald  Cockerell,  C.  S. 
and  Mr.  Henry  Brailsford.  Ronald  Cockerell  was  then 

*  The  influence  ol‘  Mr.  Thwaytes  for  good  shows  how  grave  was  the 
mistake  made  wlvn  the  policy  was  introduced  of  keeping  European 
Educational  Officers  in  India  mainly  to  the  Inspectorate.  The  influence 
of  young  Englishmen  of  the  right  type  in  direct  contact  with  the  pupils  is 
more  than  ever  needed,  but  now  their  very  recruitment  to  the  Educa¬ 
tional  service  seems  to  have  been  stopped. 
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Magistrate  and  Collector  of  the  District.  He  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Mr.  Horace  Cockerell  afterwards  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  under  Sir  Ashley 
Eden.  I  made  his  acquaintance  when  I  was  about  18. 
I  was  fairly  conversant  with  English  literature  and  with  the 
Persian  and  Urdu  Poets.  Mr.  Ronald  Cockerell  was  an 
extremely  cultured  man,  with  a  wide  outlook.  He  hoped 
for  a  time  when  Indians  and  Englishmen  would  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  advancement  of  India,  as  friends  and 
comrades  without  bitterness  on  the  one  side  or  arrogance 
on  the  other.  Men  of  his  calibre  were  rare  then  and  seem 
to  be  rarer  now.  He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  breed¬ 
ing,  and  despite  disparity  in  age  we  became  great  friends. 
He  often  came  to  our  house  and  sent  his  “  Taslim”,  a 
high-flown  salutation,  to  my  mother  before  the  tea  was 
brought  in.  I  gained  considerable  information  regarding 
the  West,  whilst  perhaps  I  gave  him  some  ideas  as  to  the 
East.  Mr.  Cockerell  was  held  in  great  esteem  by  both 
Hindus  and  Moslems.  He  frequently  went  to  Durga 
Fooja  celebrations  in  Hindoo  houses  where  he  seemed  to 
receive  a  sincere  welcome,  and  I  often  accompanied  him 
on  these  visits.  He  spoke  Bengali  fluently  without  a  trace 
of  foreign  accent.  His  Urdu  was  not  so  perfect ;  but  he 
could  follow  admirably  when  I  read  out  to  him  the  Hin¬ 
dustani  poets.  He  died,  I  think,  while  I  was  in  England, 
and  these  few  lines  are  the  only  tribute  I  can  pay  to  his 
memory. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  bitterness  between  Hindus 
and  Moslems.  They  both  lived  and  worked  together  in 
complete  amity  and  concord  ;  there  were  no  disputes  about 
processions  before  Mosques  during  worship,  nor  any 
obnoxious  parade  of  the  sacrifice  of  calves  or  cows  during 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Bakr  Id  festival.  If  any 
dispute  arose  it  was  when  an  ill-mannered  domestic  fowl 
chanced  to  fly  from  a  Moslem  house  into  a  Hindu 
neighbour’s  courtyard.  The  apple  of  discord  between 
Hindu  and  Moslem  in  the  shape  of  “  communal  represent¬ 
ation  ”  had  not  yet  fallen  between  them,  and  there  was 
no  attempt  to  drive  the  voters  of  both  communities  to  a 
common  “  hustings”.  One  side  was  not  animated  by  the 
ambition  of  dominance,  nor  was  the  other  obsessed  with 
the  fear  of  subordination.  I  had  many  friends  among  my 
Hindu  comrades.  I  frequently  went  to  their  homes  and 
they  visited  mine,  in  particular  one  whose  mother  and 
sisters  I  was  allowed  to  see,  but  not  his  wife.  He  had  been 
married  when  he  was  16  years  old  and  his  wife  was  only  13. 
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A  Cashmere  Brahmin  friend  well-versed  in  Persian  litera¬ 
ture  also  frequently  visited  me  for  exchange  of  ideas. 

Mr.  Brailsford  came  to  India  as  Professor  of  English 
literature  when  the  College  Department  was  opened.  He 
was,  I  believe,  an  Oxford  man,  highly  cultivated  and  of 
great  intellectual  gifts  and  sympathy.  Somewhat  shy  in 
manner  and  of  nervous  temperament,  he  had  little  in 
common  with  the  majority  of  the  youths  who  came  under 
his  tutorship  ;  their  outlook  was  so  essentially  local  with 
their  eyes  glued  to  their  class-books. 

I  am  told  that  India  has  radically  changed  since  I  left 
the  country.  If  the  system  of  education  has  changed 
and  the  vast  mass  of  youths  who  receive  an  English 
education  have  now  a  broader  vision  and  a  wider  intellect¬ 
ual  sympathy,  a  greater  blessing  could  not  be  conceived. 
I  cannot  help  feeling  a  certain  fear  tha\.  the  rising  tide  of 
unregulated  Nationalism  has  had  a  contrary  effect.  In 
my  opinion  Nationalism  pure  and  simple  is  a  reversion  to 
primitive  tribal  instincts.  The  first  impulse  of  primitive 
man  is  to  club  his  adversary  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
and  to  seize  his  belongings.  The  present  day  Nationalist 
is,  speaking  with  the  greatest  respect,  equally  uncompro¬ 
mising  and  equally  intolerant.  And  this  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  country. 

Henry  Brailsford  found  himself  in  a  somewhat  un¬ 
congenial  atmosphere  although  he  strove  hard  to  win  the 
goodwill  of  his  pupils  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately  he  had 
to  return  to  Europe  for  reasons  of  health.  When  in 
England  I  learnt  that  he  had  died  in  Italy. 

Owing  to  our  congenial  taste  in  literature  he  frequently 
came  to  my  house  and  I  often  went  to  his.  I  had  read  a 
good  deal  of  English  literature  as  well  as  Gibbon’s  “  Decline 
and  Fall”,  most  of  Shakespeare,  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost”, 
and  his  minor  poems.  I  knew  Shelley  almost  by  heart, 
had  a  good  knowledge  of  Keats,  Byron,  Tom  Moore, 
Dr.  Johnson,  Longfellow,  and  the  Lake  poets  who  appealed 
to  the  literary  taste  of  the  age.  I  had  read  all  of  Walter 
Scott’s  novels,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and 
Thackeray.  Dickens  I  could  not  appreciate  until  I  came 
to  England  and  observed  with  my  own  eyes  the  life  he 
portrayed.  I  was  only  then  able  to  grasp  the  absorbing 
interest  of  his  inimtiable  characters,  now  also  belonging 
to  a  period  which  is  past.  I  had  already  read  the 
“  Chronicles  of  Carlingford”,  “  Salem  Chapel”,  “  Evelina”, 
and  gone  even  a  little  further  back  to  “  Pamela”.  I  had  a 
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fair  grasp  of  the  History  of  European  and  Eastern  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  and  had  studied  the  Annals  of  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence  in  North  America,  and  so  I  was  able  in  some  degree 
to  meet  Europeans  in  intellectual  sympathy. 

It  may  be  useful  to  those  present  day  Indian  students 
anxious  to  cultivate  their  minds,  to  know  how  I  managed 
to  put  in  so  much  reading  with  other  activities.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  week  I  made  out  a  schedule  of  work  to 
complete  at  home.  The  moment,  however,  my  mind 
flagged,  I  put  my  studies  aside,  and  took  up  a  novel  or 
Byron  or  Shelley  or  Shakespeare,  and  after  a  respite  I 
returned  to  my  work  with  fresh  zest.  During  term-time 
on  returning  home,  after  a  short  rest,  I  went  to  one  of  the 
Professors  living  near  by  to  study  Arabic  with  him. 

With  Mr.  Brailsford  we  had  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Croft 
as  Professor  of  Philosophy.  A  profound  scholar,  he 
proved  an  efficient  auxiliary  to  the  Principal  in  his  edu¬ 
cational  task.  Since  those  days  Sir  Alfred  Croft  has 
played  a  great  part  in  the  development  of  Indian  education. 
He  became  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bengal, 
retired  some  time  ago  and  lived  in  Devon  till  his 
death  in  1925. 

It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Brailsford  was  interested  in 
the  intellectual  awakening  of  India,  and  in  watching  the 
development  of  his  pupils.  With  my  friend  Mr.  C  ockerell 
the  talk  had  a  political  tendency  ;  his  great  concern  was  to 
understand  and  realise  what  the  slumbering  masses  of 
Bengal,  mostly  untouched  by  the  intellectual  movement 
set  on  foot  during  the  Mogul  domination  in  Upper  India, 
thought  of  British  rule.  I  Had  even  then  some  definite 
ideas  which  have  not  altered  much  during  the  last  60 
years.  But  his  versatile  mind  often  led  him  back  to  the 
reigns  of  prehistoric  Hindu  kings,  to  a  comparison  of 
Pathan  and  Mogul  rulers,  the  birth  of  the  Urdu  language, 
the  poetry  of  Amir  Khusru  and  Sauda,  and  his  rival  Atesh. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Robert  Thwaytes 
took  a  year’s  leave,  and  that  kind-hearted  and  sympathetic 
scholar  Dr.  Lobb  acted  in  his  place.  To  Mr.  Lobb  I  am 
indebted  for  my  acquaintance  later  with  Doctor  Congreve 
“  the  sage  of  Mecklenburg  Square”.  Though  I  was  a 
mere  upper  school  boy  in  those  days,  the  friendship  of 
men  of  this  type  helped  greatly  to  stimulate  my  ideals. 

Syed  Karamat  Ali,  the  Mutawalli  (Guardian)  of  the 
Hooghly  Imambara  had  travelled  far  and  wide  in  Persia  and 
Central  Asia.  A  friend  and  comrade  of  Arthur  Connolly, 
he  had  mixed  with  every  sort  and  condition  of  men  m 
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that  distracted  region.  His  historical  and  biographical 
anecdotes  were  illuminated  by  a  humour  peculiarly  his 
own.  He  was  for  several  years  at  the  Court  of  Fateh  Ali 
Shah,  King  of  Persia,  knew  Abbas  Mirza  well,  had  stayed 
with  Dost  Muhammad  the  Barakzai  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
and  was  a  friend  of  his  brother  Abdul  Jubbar,  familiar 
figures  in  Oriental  history  of  the  early  19th  century,  though 
unknown  to  the  outer  world.  Whatever  knowledge  of 
Moslem  philosophy  I  happen  to  possess,  I  owe  to  that 
truly  great  man.  Every  Sunday  morning  Moulvi  Obaid¬ 
ullah,  the  Persian  Professor  and  I,  breakfasted  with  the 
Syed  and  scarcely  ever  left  before  1  o’clock.  We  ranged 
over  the  whole  region  of  Oriental  history  and  philosophy. 
The  Syed  had  studied  ancient  Hindu  philosophy  and  loved 
to  draw  comparisons  between  it  and  the  Arabian  schools  of 
thought. 

A  word  in  passing  about  Moulvi  Obaidullah.  He  was 
a  scholarly  man  conversant  with  English.  He  took  the 
“  nom  de  plume  ”  of  “  Al-Obaidi”.  One  of  his  nephews  is 
now  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  at  Calcutta.  The  family 
has  assumed  the  name  of  Suhrawardy,  as  it  purports  to 
derive  its  descent  from  a  Sufi  saint  of  the  middle  ages. 
Moulvi  Obaidullah,  died  some  time  after  my  return  from 
England  in  1873.  He  was  a  man  worthy  of  respect,  but 
he  had  one  failing,  common  in  India,  of  retailing  ordinary 
gossip  without  giving  due  weight  to  its  consequences.  He 
even  tried,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  make  mischief 
between  me  and  the  Mutawalli.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Before  I  left  for  England,  I  translated  into  English  the 
Syed’s  important  work  on  the  origin  of  sciences  (Makhaz-i- 
Ulum).  He  took  great  pride  in  my  “  Critical  Examination 
of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed  ”  published  be¬ 
fore  I  returned  from  England.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
pleasure  and  affection  when  I  went  to  see  him  immediately 
on  my  return  to  India.  His  health  began  to  fail  him  in 
1876  but  unfortunately  the  young  man  whom  he  had  nom¬ 
inated  as  his  successor,  for  some  unaccountable  reason, 
never  informed  me  that  he  was  seriously  ill.  To  my 
unutterable  sorrow  I  was  not  present  at  his  death-bed, 
but  I  carried  out  his  last  wishes.  I  gave  my  whole-hearted 
support  to  his  successor,  and  protected  him  from  his  ene¬ 
mies  for  28  years  from  1876  until  my  retirement  from  the 
High  Court  in  1904. 

Before  I  went  to  England  I  had  my  fair  share  of  accid¬ 
ents  and  illnesses,  which,  unless  one  is  particularly  careful 
beset  Indian  life.  On  one  occasion  I  very  nearly  blew  off 
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part  of  my  face  trying  to  extract  a  bullet  from  a  heavy 
muzzle-loading  gun.  Twice  I  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
once  very  severely  when  my  life  was  saved  by  Hakim 
Mubarak  Ali,  a  ver^  able  physician.  He  was  a  Persian 
by  descent  and  was  for  a  time  in  the  service  of  the  Nawab 
Nazim  at  Moorshedabad,  whence  he  came  to  Chinsurah 
and  set  up  in  practice.  His  grandson,  according  to  a 
custom  which  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  in  India, 
assumed  the  name  of  Tabrizi  to  denote  that  his  ancestors 
came  originally  from  Tabriz  in  North  Persia.  Just  before 
the  examination  for  my  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Law), 
I  had  a  bad  attack  of  malarial  fever  which  clung  to  me 
until  I  came  to  England.  I  placed  myself  in  the  care  of 
Nawab  Syed  Vilayat  Ali  at  Patna,  who  was  an  enthusiast 
in  Homeopathy  but  he  treated  me  without  success. 

England. 

In  1868  the  railway  from  Calcutta  did  not  extend  be¬ 
yond  Raniganj.*  I  had  therefore  to  sail  from  the  port. 

Sir  William  Grey  was  then  Lieut. -Governor  of  Bengal, 
and  I  was  advised  by  Mr.  Thwaytes  to  see  him  before  my 
departure  for  England.  He  was  a  stiff  man,  quite  typically 
bureaucratic,  and  “  did  not  see  why  I  was  going  to  England”. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Mayo,  was  genial 
and  kind.  He  thoroughly  approved  of  my  going  and 
“  suo  motu  ”  gave  me  three  letters  of  introduction — one 
to  his  brother  the  Hon.  Robert  Bourke  (afterwards  Lord 
Connemara) ;  the  second  to  Sir  William  Kaye,  the  re¬ 
nowned  author  of  the  “  Sepoy  Revolt”,  and  the  third  to  the 
Master  of  Downing  College  at  Cambridge.  The  impression 
Lord  Mayo  made  on  me  has  never  faded  from  my  memory. 
He  was  an  imposing  figure  with  courtly  manners,  a 
genial  voice  and  a  kind  heart.  I  little  thought  it  possible 
that  such  a  man  would  meet  his  death  two  years  later 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  through  the  carelessness  of  his 
guards  on  the  shores  of  the  Andamans. 

Other  introductions  I  had  were  to  Lord  Lawrence, 
Lord  Mayo’s  predecessor  in  Office,  and  to  Sir  Frederick 
Halliday  the  retired  Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal  who  had 

*  The  author  was  thinking  of  the  Mutiny,  when  Raniganj  was 
the  railhead  where  all  reinforcements  from  overseas  detrained  for  the 
area  of  hostilities  many  hundred  miles  “  up  country  ”.  Earthwork  and 
survey  were  then  being  carried  on  to  beyond  Cawnpore  and  this  was 
one  of  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  rebel  elements  to  bring  matters 
to  a  head  before  communications  by  rail  were  extended.  In  1868  the 
railway  to  Bombay  was  incomplete  between  Allahabad  and  Jubbulpore. 
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shared  with  Lord  Canning  the  unpopularity  of  the  measures 
taken  under  the  Great  Queen  to  bring  about  peace  and 
appeasement  in  India.  To  Doctor  Clarke  who,  I  think, 
was  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  I  owe  the  intro¬ 
duction  which  gave  me  the  privilege  of  the  friendship  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett.  I  had  also  a  letter  to  the 
famous  physician  Mr.  Henry  Hancock  of  Harley  Street, 
whose  son  Sir  Burford  Hancock  shortly  after  became  Chief 
Justice  of  Gibraltar. 

I  sailed  from  Calcutta  in  December  1868  in  the  P.  &  O. 
steamer  “  Simla”.  Neither  the  ship  nor  the  food  in  the 
saloon  were  at  all  to  m^  taste.  There  was  a  long  table  at 
which  the  Captain  presided  ;  at  the  other  end  sat  the 
Purser.  Each  man  carved  for  himself  and  for  the  ladies 
with  him,  and  I  had  rather  a  lean  time  of  it.  The  servant 
1  had  taken  with  me  added  to  my  troubles  ;  he  was  a 
very  particular  Moslem  and  objected  to  everything  on 
board.  I  soon  found  I  had  no  need  of  a  servitor. 

At  Point  de  Galle  the  ship  stayed  three  days  and  I  went 
ashore  with  several  other  passengers.  The  Moslems  of  the 
place  somehow  learnt  that  a  descendant  of  the  Prophet — a 
Syed  or  Sharif  — was  on  board  the  “  Simla,”  and  I  was 
asked  to  receive  a  deputation  and  to  accept  an  invitation 
to  a  banquet,  at  the  residence  of  the  principal  member  of 
the  community,  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  refuse.  The 
house  of  this  gentleman  appeared  clean,  spacious  and 
comfortable.  The  banquet  and  hospitality  were  rather 
overpowering.  Many  children  were  brought  to  me  after 
the  feast  to  receive  my  benediction.  The  incident  gave 
me  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  people.  These  Lubbays 
are  descendants  of  the  old  Arab  settlers  on  the  Island  of 
Ceylon,  and  have  inherited  the  energies  of  their  progenitors 
in  trade  and  commerce.  In  virtue  of  my  descent  their 
women  were  allowed  to  appear  before  me  unveiled.  They 
seemed  to  be  taller  than  the  average  women  of  the  same 
class  in  Bengal,  slenderly  built  and  good  looking.  The 
men  retained  their  Arab  features  but  were  not  of  such 
good  physique  as  their  ancestors,  and  were  not  given  to 
physical  exercise.  I  am  told  that  conditions  have  changed 
since  my  visit  and  that  Lubbay  youths  have  taken  to 
football  and  cricket  like  the  young  men  of  the  Indian 
continent. 

On  the  21st  day  after  leaving  Calcutta  we  arrived  at 
Suez.  The  Canal  was  not  yet  open  and  it  was  a  relief  to 
see  again  the  Indian  khansamdhs  clad  in  white,  ministering 
to  our  comforts  in  the  clean  hotel.  The  next  time  I 
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landed  at  Suez  the  Canal  being  blocked,  we  had  to  travel 
across  by  rail  to  Alexandria.  The  hotel’s  occupation  gone, 
it  was  practically  abandoned  ;  we  had  ourselves  to  fetch 
the  water  for  our  toilet,  there  being  only  one  Egyptian 
attendant  to  serve  meals,  such  as  they  were.  On  the  first 
occasion  two  days  had  to  be  spent  at  Suez  ;  on  the  third 
day  we  started  at  nightfall,  reaching  Alexandria  in  the 
morning  to  embark  in  the  “  Ceylon”,  a  small,  uncomfort¬ 
able  ship  in  which  the  Captain’s  manners  were  hardly 
commendable  for  courtesy.  Seven  days  in  heavy  weather 
brought  us  to  Marseilles. 

In  those  days  there  were  no  “  sleepers  ”  on  the  trains 
to  Paris  and  no  comforts  of  any  kind,  even  for  first  class 
passengers.  Meals  or  a  cup  of  coffee  had  to  be  snatched 
at  the  different  stations.  The  meals  were  execrable  but 
the  coffee  excellent ;  a  wash  was  hardly  possible  any¬ 
where. 

At  the  advice  of  a  fellow  passenger  on  the  “  Simla  ” 
I  put  up  in  Paris  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  knowing  no 
French  a  Commissionaire  who  spoke  English  was  allotted 
to  me.  Old  Digard  was  a  linguist  but  supremely  avaricious 
and  he  took  sub  rosa  a  share  in  the  price  of  whatever 
I  bought.  As  a  consequence  I  was  inordinately  “  fleeced  ” 
in  the  shops.  I  visited  the  Tuileries,  the  Champs  Elysees, 
the  Louvre,  and  the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  and  duly  admired 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  other  memorials  of  Napoleon ’5 
victories.  In  those  days  I  was  a  thorough-going  admirer 
of  the  great  Corsican,  and  it  was  interesting  to  me,  fresh 
from  the  East,  to  see  how- the  French  worshipped  his 
memory  and  traditions.  Remembering  what  I  saw  then, 
I  can  realise  the  revival  of  his  policy  in  the  present  day 
which  has  been  called  by  an  English  writer  “  Neo- 
Napoleonism”. 

In  Paris  my  servant  got  himself  lost.  Whilst  I  was 
somewhat  selfishly  congratulating  myself  on  a  good  rid¬ 
dance,  he  was  brought  back  to  me  by  Digard  at  the  cost  of 
25  Francs  for  board  and  lodging  at  some  Cabaret  and  10 
Francs  for  himself  for  discovering  him  ! 

We  arrived  in  England  at  the  end  of  January,  and  I 
was  met  at  Charing  Cross  by  Mr.  Abdullah,  the  Hindustani 
“  coach  ”  to  students  preparing  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  A  well-known  character,  he  had  come  to 
London  some  years  before,  had  married  an  English  lady 
and  set  up  as  a  “  coach”,  which  in  those  days  brought  him 
a  good  income.  I  well  remember  his  proud  boast  of  living 
at  “  21  Fulham  Place  ”  somewhere  in  Paddington.  His 
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letters  were  headed  with  a  high-flown  Persian  verse 
“  Makan-am-bast-o-ek  Fulham  Place  ast,”  that  is  “  the 
house  is  at  one  and  twenty  Fulham  Place”. 

In  Syed  Abdullah’s  house  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  grandsons  of  the  famous  Savoyard  soldier  of  fortune 
General  de  Boigne,  who  served  under  Mahda  Rao  Scindia, 
the  powerful  chief  of  Gwalior  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century v  and  heard  much  about  his  exploits.  He  must 
have  possessed  considerable  military  capacity  like  most  of 
the  French  soldiers  of  the  time.  His  grandsons  had  come 
to  get  translated  into  English  some  Persian  documents 
addressed  to  de  Boigne  by  Scindia.  It  was  years  later 
that  I  was  able  to  see  the  imposing  monument  that  had 
been  erected  to  their  ancestor  in  his  native  town  of  Cham- 
bery  near  Aix-les-Bains  with  its  base  of  four  elephants. 

I  lived  in  the  family  of  a  widow  of  a  clergyman,  a 
Mrs.  Chase,  until  my  return  to  India  four  years  later.  She 
treated  me  as  one  of  themselves,  and  1  shall  always  treasure 
with  abiding  gratitude  their  unvarying  kindness. 

London  did  not  appear  to  me  inhospitable  or  uninvit¬ 
ing  as  it  does  to  many  foreigners.  Though  I  had  arrived 
in  England  in  the  depth  of  winter,  I  did  not  find  the  climate 
severely  inclement  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  frost  and  snow. 
Horse  buses  and  “  growlers  ”  were  the  ordinary  means  of 
conveyance.  Hansom  cabs  were  still  too  advanced  for 
ladies  to  ride  in.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Underground  railway  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  invited 
me  to  dine  with  them  shortly  after  my  arrival  in  England. 
In  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  Mrs.  Fawcett  gave  me  ex¬ 
plicit  directions  about  the  trains  and  the  way  from  Victoria 
to  their  home,  which  was  somewhere  in  Lambeth.  I  tried 
to  follow  her  instructions  and  was  half-an-hour  late. 
There  was  another  guest,  Sir  George  Lawrence.  I  threw 
myself  on  their  indulgence  and  was  forgiven.  Mr.  Henry 
Fawcett  was  indeed  a  great  man  and  it  was  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  hear  him  talk.  After  that  I  visited  them 
frequently  during  my  first  stay  in  England.  Both  husband 
and  wife  were  ardent  advocates  of  “  equal  rights  for 
women  ”  and  as  my  sympathies  were  on  the  same  side, 
our  friendship  was  not  marred  by  the  difference  of  opinion, 
much  of  which  was  prevalent  at  the  time. 

Mrs.  Fawcett,  now  Dame  Millicent  Fawcett,*  is  still 
happily  amongst  us  to  see  the  absolute  fulfilment  of  all  her 
and  her  husband’s  aims  and  endeavours.  After  over  half 

*  Dame  Millicent  Fawcett  died  in  1929. 
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a  century’s  labours  her  great  work  in  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  female  franchise  has  received  the  recognition 
of  His  Majesty’s  Government.  On  the  1st  January  1925 
a  G.  B.  E.  was  conferred  on  her.  It  cannot  be  said  any 
more  that  the  British  Government  never  recognises  honest, 
unselfish  labour  in  the  advancement  of  the  public  weal. 

Early  in  1870  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  St.  James’ 
Hall  in  support  of  the  female  suffrage  movement.  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fawcett  on  that  occasion  made  an 
ineffaceable  impression  on  my  mind  and  I  became  convinced 
that  the  English  law  of  the  time  as  regards  womens’  rights 
to  their  own  earnings  and  property,  to  the  custody  of  then- 
children,  and  to  the  franchise,  needed  substantial  improve¬ 
ment.  I  saw  then  how  far  behind  the  Moslem  law  it 
was  in  all  these  respects  and  the  passing  of  the  Married 
Women’s  Property  Act  of  1878  was  a  satisfaction  to  me. 
At  the  suffrage  meeting  just  referred  to,  I  was  seated 
next  to  the  distinguished  American  writer  and  thinker 
Mr.  Moncure  Conway.  We  exchanged  greetings  and  our 
acquaintance  soon  ripened  into  warm  friendship. 
Mrs.  Conway  had  social  reunions  once  a  week  at  which  con¬ 
gregated  litterateurs,  savants,  and  distinguished  men  and 
women  from  every  part  of  the  world.  I  attended  her 
receptions  frequently  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  people  whose  friendship  and  esteem  I  hold  and  value 
to  this  day.  One  of  these  was  Mrs.  Thomas  Taylor,  who 
occupied  a  prominent  position  in  London  Society.  She 
had  travelled  with  her  husband  in  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
and  had  visited  Constantinople,  then,  of  course,  far  less 
accessible  than  later.  She  was  a  consistent  supporter  and 
an  admirer  of  Mrs.  F aweett.  Her  weekly  parties  represent¬ 
ed  all  the  best  minds  of  the  liberal  party  to  which  she 
belonged,  besides  scholars,  artists,  poets,  and  other 
eminent  men.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor  owned  considerable 
property  in  Oxfordshire  besides  Coal  Mines  and  Cotton 
Mills  in  the  North  of  England.  The  kindness  and  hospi¬ 
tality  they  extended  to  me  both  in  town  and  country  has 
my  lasting  gratitude.  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Aston 
Rowant,  their  beautiful  home  in  Oxfordshire  where 
Mr.  Taylor’s  collection  of  famous  and  choice  pictures  by 
modern  masters  was  a  feature  of  the  county. 

I  received  much  kindness  from  both  Lord  and  Lady 
Lawrence,  though  he  was  always  to  me  somewhat  awe¬ 
inspiring.  Lord  Lawrence  was  a  grand  figure,  tall,  im¬ 
pressive,  somewhat  grim  and  taciturn  ;  not  so  genial  as  his 
successor  Lord  Mayo,  but  his  personality  was  indefinable 
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in  its  imposingness.  I  was  invited  to  one  of  his  great 
dinners,  at  whichTwcre  present  many  retired  administra¬ 
tors  and  distinguished  Generals,  blazing  with  decorations, 
— my  first  experience  of  a  grand  official  or  rather  semi¬ 
official  banquet,  and  I  must  confess  I  was  somewhat  awed 
by  the  galaxy . 

Among  the  great  Indian  Pro-Consuls  who  extended 
their  hospitality  to  me  was  Sir  Frederick  Halliday,  who 
had  been  Lieut.-Governor  of  Bengal  during  the  Mutiny, 
and  was  at  the  time  a  member  of  the  India  Council.  The 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  received  me  with  his  well-known  courtesy.  Among 
other  questions  he  put  to  me  I  particularly  remember  one, 
whether  my  co-religionists  were  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
conditions  created  by  the  Queen’s  Proclamation  to  place 
themselves  on  a  level  with  their  Hindu  fellow  country¬ 
men.  To  this  question  I  could  only  reply  somewhat 
doubtfully,  while  referring  to  the  effect  of  the  Rules  passed 
by  the  Indian  Government  a  few  years  previously  which, 
by  displacing  the  Urdu  language  from  the  position  it  had 
occupied  until  then  in  Indian  Administration,  had  de¬ 
stroyed  their  prosperity.  Lord  Salisbury  asked  me  to 
explain  the  matter  more  fully.  What  I  said  to  him  then 
is  set  out  in  detail  in  an  article  in  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century  ”  written  by  me  12  years  later. 

Sir  Frederick  Halliday  was  a  stately  man  but  genial 
and  pleasant.  He  gave  me  much  valuable  advice  which 
rendered  my  course  easy  in  England.  On  one  occasion  in 
later  years  when  I  was  dining  with  him  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  him  during  dinner  which  he  read  out  to  the 
company.  It  announced  the  victory  of  Ahmad  Khel. 
This  battle  took  place  on  the  march  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart’s 
army  from  Kandahar  to  Kabul  during  the  second  Afghan 
war.  Tribal  opposition  gathered,  in  his  own  words,  “  like 
a  thundercloud”,  and  burst  on  him  on  his  way.  It  was 
afterwards  reported  that  a  raw  British  regiment  had 
behaved  none  too  well  and  that  the  day  had  been  saved 
by  the  steadiness  of  the  Sikhs  and  Gurkhas  in  facing  the 
rushes  of  the  Afghan  swordsmen.  This  action  dispersed 
the  tribal  concentration  and  cleared  the  way  for  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts’  subsequent  march  in  the  reverse 
direction  which  for  some  reason  took  the  popular  fancy 
far  more  than  Sir  Donald  Stewart’s  operations. 

In  later  years  I  knew  Sir  Frederick  Halliday’s  son  and 
grandson,  both  men  of  ability.  The  former  was  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue  in  Bengal,  and  the  latter 
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Commissioner  of  Police  in  Calcutta.  He  is  now,  I  believe, 
the  Chief  of  the  Police  Mission  at  Athens. 

Mr.  Bourke,  Lord  Mayo’s  brother,  was  my  sponsor 
when  I  was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple.  Both  he  and 
Lady  Susan  Bourke,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Dalhousie  the 
famous  Governor-General  of  India,  showed  me  much 
kindness. 

As  I  had  taken  my  Law  Degree  at  the  Calcutta  Univer¬ 
sity,  I  had  to  undergo  no  examination.  I  thus  had  ample 
time  to  devote  myself  to  Chamber  work  and  attend  the 
Common  Law  Courts,  mostly  with  or  for  Mr.  Bay] is 
(afterwards  Judge  Baylis)  in  whose  chambers  I  read.  He 
had  three  pupils  besides  myself,  Norman  Bazalgette, 
Sandbach  and  young  Baylis.  Bazalgette  was  one  of  the 
best  fellows  I  have  ever  met  and  we  became  close  friends. 
His  father  lived  some  distance  from  town  ;  Norman  had 
several  sisters  and  they  often  gave  dances  to  which  I  was 
invited.  As  they  could  not  accommodate  all  their  guests 
in  the  house,  rooms  were  taken  for  them  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  cottages,  but  all  met  at  breakfast  foil  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship. 

The  last  time  I  saw  dear  Norman  was  when  he  appeared 
unexpectedly  to  look  me  up  as  I  was  presiding  at  the  Chief 
Magistrate’s  Court  of  Calcutta,  1  think  in  1878.  He  watch¬ 
ed  the  proceedings  from  the  Bench  with  some  curiosity. 
In  those  days  the  Magistrates  were  required  to  administer 
an  outrageous  law  which  to  my  mind  was  very  disgusting. 
A  number  of  the  “  filles  de  joie  ”  of  Calcutta  were  every 
week  brought  up  before  the  Magistrate  for  non-compliance 
with  the  rules  prescribed  for  their  periodical  examinations. 
To  my  question  as  to  why  they  failed  to  attend  according 
to  regulations,  the  invariable  answer  was  that  “  they  had 
gone  to  their  homes  ”,  which  the  Court  Interpreter  trans¬ 
lated  as  “  country  houses  ”!  My  friend  considered  that 
these  girls  must  be  very  rich  to  own  “  country  houses”, 
and  it  took  me  some  time  to  explain  what  was  meant. 
That  night  we  talked  over  our  early  days  till  midnight. 
Next  morning  he  sailed  for  Australia  and  we  never  met 
again. 

Mr.  Baylis  was  most  kind  and  hospitable  to  his  pupils, 
and  treated  us  as  members  of  his  family.  After  finishing 
my  studies  with  him  I  entered  the  Chambers  of  Mr.  Alfred 
George  Martin  of  the  Chancery  Bar.  Mr.  Martin  later 
received  a  knighthood.  He  had  a  large  practice  and  his 
pupils  were  kept  quite  busy. 
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In  London  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her  two  younger  daughters, 
who  were  still  children,  frequently  went  with  me  to  the 
Crystal  Palace  which  in  those  days  wore  a  much  brighter 
and  more  inviting  aspect  than  it  has  done  in  later  years. 
In  the  autumn  of  1870  I  was  in  the  North  of  England 
staying  with  my  kind  friend  Mr.  FitzAdam,  in  his  old 
country  residence,  and  whilst  I  was  there  the  son  and  heir 
of  the  Lord  Crawford  and  Balcarres  of  the  time  brought 
home  his  young  and  beautiful  Italian  bride.  There  were 
great  festivities  at  the  Castle  on  the  occasion,  to  which  we 
were  invited,  and  I  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  feudal  life  of  England.  Twice  we  went 
down  a  coal  mine,  an  interesting  experience.  I  also  sat 
on  the  Bench,  as  my  host  was  Recorder. 

I  spent  Christmas  of  1870  at  Aston  Rowant  where  a 
large  house  party  was  assembled,  and  that  winter  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  several  interesting  people  who  have 
remained  friends.  If  a  stranger  with  opportunities  of 
observing  social  changes  in  England  may  express  an  opin¬ 
ion,  in  those  days  English  Society  was  not  such  a  close 
preserve  of  the  monied  classes  as  it  became  later.  One 
could  receive  hospitality  in  private  homes  without  resort 
to  restaurants.  Nor  were  “  Salons  ”  the  exclusive  mono¬ 
poly  of  ladies  of  title  ;  many  had  circles,  admission  to 
which  was  obtained  by  personality  and  not  purse.  The 
Americanisation  of  which  Professor  Uieey  writes  in  one 
of  his  most  trenchant  articles  had  not  yet  commenced. 

Almost  every  family  I  knew  had  an  evening  “  at  home  ”. 
Mrs.  Vaughan  the  wife  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Llandaff),  gathered  round  her  a 
brilliant  circle.  Through  her  I  became  acquainted  with 
her  brother  Dean  Stanley.  To  know  him  was  a  privilege 
and  an  honour.  Dean  Stanley  was  particularly  interested 
in  the  development  of  religious  thought  in  India.  One 
remark  of  his  lingers  in  my  mind  ;  it  was  only  a  little  while 
after  he  had  heard  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  in  St.  James’  Hall. 
Talking  of  “  Brahmoism  ”  he  said  :  “  He  had  heard  Sen’s 
address  with  interest  and  pleasure,  but  he  doubted  ”, 
added  Dean  Stanley,  “  whether  the  new  cult  would  ever 
excite  the  fervour  of  its  votaries  and  lead  them  to  undergo 
sufferings  for  their  creed  I  referred  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Buddhists  in  S.  India  after  Brahmanism  regained  its 
ascendancy.  He  replied  “  It  was  a  creed  and  not  a  mere 
philosophical  aphorism”. 

At  Mrs.  Vaughan’s  I  first  met  Mr.  Ernest  de  Bunsen,  the 
son  of  Baron  de  Bunsen  at  the  time  Prussian  Ambassador 
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at  the  Court  of  St.  James’.  He  and  Madame  de  Bunsen 
who  was  a  niece  of  the  great  Elizabeth  Fry,  showed 
me  for  nearly  30  years,  until  their  death,  great  kindness. 
He  was  a  profound  scholar,  vastly  read  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  his  conversation  revealed  ex¬ 
traordinary  stores  of  knowledge.  I  was  frequently  at 
their  beautiful  home  in  Regents  Park — “  Abbey  Lodge  ” — 
with  its  umbrageous  garden.  It  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past 
and  has  been  annihilated  by  the  builders  of  leviathan  flats. 
His  “  Angel  Messiah  ”  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
on  the  Messianic  conception. 

At  the  same  time  I  got  to  know  one  of  the  most  gifted 
families  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  in  England. 
The  four  Miss  Montalbas  were  highly  accomplished  ladies  ; 
Miss  Clara  Montalba*  was  an  artist  of  outstanding  talent ; 
Hilda,  the  second  sister,  painted  with  exquisite  genius  on 
porcelain.  Ellen,  who  came  next,  was  an  accomplished 
linguist.  The  youngest,  Henrietta,  played  the  violin  to 
perfection.  In  their  company  I  went  in  1 872  to  the  Session 
of  the  British  Association  at  Brighton,  where  I  met 
Edward  Maitland  the  author  of  “  The  Pilgrim  and  the 
Shrine  ”,  an  unforgetable  work,  and  “  Jewish  Literature 
and  Modern  Education  ”. 

The  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  III  and  the  Empress 
Eugenie,  with  the  young  Prince  Imperial,  were  at  the 
Grand  Hotel  where  I  was  staying  at  the  time.  I  wore  a 
Fez.  In  passing  me,  as  I  stood  aside,  the  Emperor  asked 
if  I  was  an  Algerian.  I  answered  also  in  French  “  No, 
Sire,  an  Indian,  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria  ”.  He  at  once 
spoke  to  me  in  English  and  asked  if  I  liked  England  ?  I 
answered  “I  love  it”.  He  replied,  “  So  do  I,  I  have  received 
much  kindness  here  ”,  and  chatted  to  me  for  ten  minutes. 
The  Empress  was  all  smiles,  a  fascinating  personality. 
The  young  Prince  looked  so  frank  and  full  of  vivid  life 
that  no  one  could  help  liking  him.  Alas  for  his  death  in  a 
savage  land. 

When  there  was  no  evening  sitting  of  the  British 
Association,  or  other  engagement,  Mr.  Cholmondeley 
the  Rector  of  Ditton  (Oxon.)  and  I  went  to  the  pit  of  the 
Theatre.  Apart  from  economy,  to  us  it  was  interesting 
to  hear  the  comments  of  the  townspeople.  Mr.  Chol¬ 
mondeley  was  a  great  scholar  and  gifted  with  a  sense  of 
humour  which  was  inexhaustible. 

*l)iedrecently  1929,  at  the  age  of  90  at  Venice. 
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At  Dr.  Schlesinger’s  house  in  Bloomsbury  I  met  some 
notable  people.  He  was  the  doyen  of  the  foreign  press 
like  M.  de  Wesselitzky  in  later  years.  At  his  wife’s  Friday 
receptions  were  artists,  litterateurs,  scholars  and  politicians 
from  every  country  in  Europe,  musicians  such  as  Joachim 
and  Rubinstein,  the  famous  Madame  Mojeska  the  Polish 
actress,  the  accomplished  Hamid  Bey  afterwards  Turkish 
Minister  in  Brussels,  academicians  such  as  Lord  Leighton, 
Alma  Tadema  and  Boughton,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

In  the  hospitable  house  of  the  Boughton’s,  where  I 
was  almost  a  weekly  guest,  I  met  my  kind  good  friend 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  famous  for  her  “  Girl  of  the  Period  ”. 
She  was  a  remarkable  personality  ;  in  spite  of  her  years  her 
mind  was  as  active  and  alert  as  that  of  a  woman  of  JO, 
and  I  am  indebted  to  her  for  much  advice  in  the  formation 
of  my  literary  tastes. 

Some  of  my  kindest  and  most,  valued  friends  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Buckley  of  Edgbaston,  whose  son  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Buckley  of  Moundsmere  Manor  in  Hampshire  has 
done  so  much  for  infant  welfare  by  his  strenuous  exertions 
in  combating  the  dangers  of  tuberculosis  and  of  infant 
mortality,  in  forwarding  the  movement  for  the  Country’s 
supply  of  clean  milk. 

In  1871  Miss  Manning  founded  the  National  Indian 
Association,  which  became  in  her  hands  a  link  of  fellow¬ 
ship  between  the  English  and  Indians.  The  inspiration 
for  the  movement  came  from  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  the 
design  was  Miss  Manning’s  and  my  suggestion  as  to  the 
name  was  accepted.  In  those  days  there  only  existed  the 
East  India  Association,  founded  by  Mr.  Dadabhoy  Naoroji. 
Its  object  was,  however,  entirely  political.  The  aim  of 
Miss  Manning  was  to  make  the  National  Indian  Association 
the  means  of  bringing  Indian  students  and  visitors  from 
India  into  touch  with  English  social  life.  Other  societies 
with  similar  objects  have  since  come  into  existence,  but 
the  National  Indian  Association  under  the  able  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  guidance  of  Miss  Beck,  still  retains  its  pre-emi¬ 
nence  and  vitality. 

While  staying  at  Bangor  one  autumn,  where  I  had 
some  wild-fowl  shooting  on  the  Menai  Straits,  I  was  advised 
not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Ireland.  From  the 
landing  at  Kingstown  to  Salt  Hill  Hotel  was  some  distance, 
and  I  took  a  side  car.  Unfortunately  I  ventured  to  say  to 
the  driver  ‘‘  Eringo-Brugh  ”,  all  the  Celtic  with  which  I 
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was  cognisant.  His  face  beamed  and  his  eyes  gleamed, 
and  he  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  words  which  I  could  not 
understand.  I  tried  to  conceal  my  ignorance  of  Celtic  by 
talking  Persian  to  him.  At  last  he  quieted  down.  When 
I  “  tipped  ”  him  on  arrival  at  the  Hotel,  he  invoked  the 
blessings  of  all  his  saints  on  me.  The  crowd  of  beggars  of 
all  descriptions,  mostly  cripples,  which  surrounded  the 
Hotel  every  morning  was  not  a  pleasant  sight,  so  I  left 
Salt  Hill  and  went  on  to  the  Sherborne  in  Dublin.  Here  I 
found  bitter  feud  between  Saxon  and  Celt,  but.  as  I  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  I  was  safely  left  out  in  the 
cold.  I  had  intended  to  visit  Ivillarney  but  in  disgust  I 
returned  to  Holyhead  on  a  typical  stormy  night  in  the 
Irish  Channel. 

It  was  pleasant  to  find  myself  again  among  kindly 
people,  away  from  racial  feuds. 

In  1871  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Denis  Fitz  Patrick,  G.C.S.I., 
was  in  England  on  behalf  of  the  Government  in  charge  of 
the  well-known  “  Dyec  Sombre  Case  ”.  Our  friendship 
dated  from  then,  and  lasted  to  the  end  of  his  days.  When 
later  I  was  Additional  Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council, 
he  was  the  Legislative  Secretary.  He  was  ever  a  true 
friend  to  India. 

Mr.  Henry  Channing,  nephew  of  the  great  Channing, 
the  famous  Unitarian  Preacher  and  writer,  was  a  man  of 
wide  sympathies  and  still  wider  outlook.  He  was  an 
admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  agreed  with  me  that  the 
only  Holy  War  ever  waged  by  humanity,  save,  perhaps, 
the  War  of  Spanish  liberation  from  the  cruel,  devastating 
rule  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the  War  for  Negro  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  He  was  greatly  interested  when  I  explained  that 
Islam  did  not  recognise  human  chattelhood  and  that  the 
brutality  which  characterised  the  treatment  of  the  Black 
Races  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  was  impossible 
under  Islam.  To  me,  it  was  astonishing,  I  told  him,  that 
in  a  civilised  community  the  taint  of  slavery  should  last 
for  eight  generations,  and  that  a  father  could  sell  his 
progeny  into  slavery.  Mr.  Channing  was  much  impressed 
with  the  humane  provision  of  the  Islamic  Law,  namely 
that  the  child  of  a  bondswoman  born  to  the  Master  is  not 
only  born  free  but  causes  the  automatic  enfranchisement 
of  the  mother.  Such  a  rule  of  humanity  promulgated  in 
the  VHth  Century  of  the  Christian  Era  had  no  such 
parallel.  Mr.  Channing  lent  me  for  perusal  “  Clark’s  Ten 
Great  Religions  ”,  and  when  I  referred  to  the  errors  with 
which  the  book  teemed  he  asked  me  to  write  something 
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on  the  subject.  This  was  the  genesis  of  my  first  book 
“  The  Critical  Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teaching  of 
Mohammed  I  spent  a  good  part  of  1872  over  this  work 
which  engrossed  all  my  leisure  hours,  and  it  appeared  early 
in  1873  just  as  I  was  leaving  for  India. 

A  few  months  later  I  had  the  grief  of  hearing  that  my 
eldest  brother  Waris  Ali  had  died  suddenly  from  heart 
failure.  The  gap  his  death  made  in  my  life  was  irrepara- 
able.  As  a  token  of  my  great  affection  for  him  I  dedicated 
my  book  to  his  memory. 

Considering  that  it  was  the  first,  presentation  of  Islam 
by  a  Moslem  in  the  English  language,  I  could  not  have 
expected  a  more  favourable  i£jy *j>tion  than  was  accorded 
to  it  by  that  eminent  Orienjsfs  thalajor  R.  D.  Osborn, 
writing  in  the  “  Calcutta  Revi  ’iev  * 

In  1871  Sycd  Ahmad  Khan  (afterwards  Sir  Syed 
Ahmad)  the  great  founder  of  the  Anglo-Oriental  College 
at  Aligarh,  came  to  England  with  his  two  sons.  One  of 
them  was  Syed  Mahmud  who  not  long  after  his  return  to 
India  as  a  member  of  the  English  Bar  was  made  a  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  at  Allahabad.  He  was  an  able  man  but 
unfortunately  did  not  live  many  years. 

Both  in  England  and  in  India  I  had  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  discussing  with  Sir  Syed  Ahmad  the  position  of 
the  Moslems  in  the  political  economy  of  British  India, 
and  of  their  prospects  in  the  future.  Syed  Ahmad  Khan 
pinned  his  faith  on  English  educaton  and  academical 
training.  I  admitted  their  importance  but  urged  that 

*  44  The  4  Critical  Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Muham- 
44  mad  ’  by  Syed  Ameer  Ali  is  in  one  respect  a  very  remarkable  work, 
44  and  most  creditable  to  the  author.  It  exhibits  an  easy  idiomatic  com- 

mand  over  the  English  language,  and  is  written  in  a  style  free  alike 
44  from  redundancy  or  turgidness  ;  very  rare  among  educated  English- 
44  men,  and  quite  marvellous  in  the  ease  of  a  native  of  this  conn- 
44  try.  The  Syed  see  ms  to  have  shaken  himself  clear  of  all  the  defects  of 
44  manner  which  mark  the  English  compositions  of  an  educated  Hindus- 
44  tani ;  the  characteristics  of  his  book  being  an  absence  of  all  strain- 
44  ing  after-effect,  and  a  perspicuous  brevity.  Regarded  simply  as  a 
“  literary  achievement,  we  have  never  read  any' lung  issuing  from  the 
44  educated  classes  in  this  country  which  ould  be  compared  with  it ; 
44  and  the  Muhammadans  of  India  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
44  possession  of  so  able  a  man  in  their  ranks.  It  is  impos  sible,  if  his 
44  after-life  accords  with  this  early  promise,  that  he  should  not  leave 
44  his  influence  for  good  stamped  upon  the  country  in  deep  and  endur- 
44  ing  characters.  But  with  the  greater  part  of  what  the  book  con- 
“  tains,  we  differ  profoundly,  and  these  differences  and  the  reasons  for 
44  them  we  propose  in  the  following  paper  to  set  forth  in  considerable 
44  detail.”  * 
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unless  as  a  community,  their  political  training  ran  on 
parallel  lines  with  that  of  their  Hindu  compatriots  they 
were  certain  to  be  submerged  in  the  rising  tide  of  the  new 
nationalism.  He  would  at  first  not  admit  the  correctness 
of  my  forecast,  but  I  believe  the  birth  of  the  National 
Congress  opened  his  eyes.  In  1877  when  I  founded  the 
Central  National  Mohammedan  Association  we  respect¬ 
fully  invited  him  to  give  us  his  valuable  support,  but  he 
declined.  Twelve  years  later,  however,  he  established 
the  “  Muhammadan  Defence  Association  ”,  which  I  looked 
upon  as  rather  an  unfortunate  move,  and  likely  to  be 
considered  provocative.  But  I  am  anticipating. 

I  was  called  to  the  Bar  on  the  27th  January  1873  along 
with  Henry  Bell,  afterwards  Legal  Remembrancer,  and 
J.  G.  Apcar  who  became  Clerk  of  the  Crown  at  Calcutta 
in  the  eighties.  Shortly  after  my  call  I  sailed  for  India  and 
travelled  by  one  of  the  Rubattino  Steamers  from  Genoa 
to  Bombay. 

On  my  way  out  I  stayed  a  few  days  in  Paris  to  call  on 
the  great  Orientalist  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  and  other  friends 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in  London.  M.  de  Tassy 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  of  men.  Both  he  and  his 
daughter  spoke  perfect  English,  but  he  preferred  to  speak 
to  me  in  Urdu  (Hindustani)  from  a  natural  desire  to  show 
his  mastery  of  that  language.  I  confess  I  have  met  but 
few  Englishmen  possessing  such  perfect  command  of  it. 
Among  them  stands  foremost  that  great  linguist  Edward 
Palmer,  whose  untimely  death  by  murder  in  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  was  a  loss  to  Oriental  literature.  Others 
whom  I  should  like  to  mention  are  Col.  Law  (Agent  to  the 
Governor -General  with  Sirdar  Ayub  Khan  son  of  the 
Ameer  Shere  Ali)  and  Colonel  Mowbray-Thompson  who 
was  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  ex-King  of  Oudh. 

One  day  after  luncheon  at  M.  de  Tassy’s  he  showed  me 
over  his  extensive  library,  in  course  of  which  he  recited  a 
good  deal  of  Urdu  poetry  mostly  from  Sauda  and  his 
friend  and  rival  Atesh. 

We  stayed  at  Genoa  three  or  four  days  as  the  Italian 
steamer  made  its  preparations  very  leisurely,  and  prog¬ 
ressed  as  leisurely  as  it  had  loaded.  Port  Said,  the  town 
which  the  great  Canal  had  in  the  meantime  produced,  did 
not  make  a  very  favourable  impression  on  us.  We  had 
landed  after  dinner  and  the  lady  passengers  of  our  party 
insisted  on  having  a  look  at  the  local  Casino.  I  had 
warned  them  that  the  experiment  might  not  be  agreeable. 
They  were,  however,  insistent.  Our  first  peep  passed 
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without  incident ;  this  emboldened  the  ladies  to  enter  the 
dancing  room.  No  sooner  were  they  seen  by  the  “  local 
ladies  ”  inside,  than  a  rush  was  made  for  them.  Probably 
it  was  sheer  pleasantry,  but  our  friends  were  frightened  by 
the  screaming  of  the  harpies  and  took  to  their  heels,  we 
men  behind  them  running  as  hard  as  we  could  until  we 
reached  the  Canal.  We  were  able  to  laugh  at  the  episode 
afterwards,  but  at  the  time  it  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 

In  the  Red  Sea  the  courteous  Captain  invariably  gave 
us  our  meals  on  deck  and  consulted  us  on  the  menu.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  dining  cars  on  the  Indian  railways 
and  the  trains  were  stopped  for  meals  at  certain  stations, 
a  system  far  advanced  on  what  was  then  in  vogue  in  Europe. 
We  did  not  fare  badly  until  we  passed  Buxar.  Here  the 
engine  broke  down  and  we  had  to  stay  in  our  carriage  from 
9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  tormented  by  thirst  and  hunger.  But 
the  neighbouring  villagers  took  pity  on  us  and  brought  us 
fresh  milk  in  new  earthen  gharas  or  jars. 


S.  Ameer  Ali. 
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A  LESSON  our  OF  THE  QUR  AN 

‘  Tis  worship  but  to  gaze  on  Nature’s  face, 

Not  with  a  questioning  but  a  grateful  heart. 

With  eyes  that  find  in  every  varied  part 
Some  sign  of  Providence,  some  act  of  grace. 

Wind-wafted  rain-clouds  bending  o’er  the  earth 
Pour  forth  the  Maker’s  bounty  from  on  high 
Upon  the  dead  sod  and  the  seeds  that  lie 
Entombed  in  all  the  expectancy  of  birth. 

His  Mercy  lights  on  them  in  gentle  showers, 
Breathes  life  into  them,  bringing  forth  to  view 
In  beauty’s  garb  of  ever-changing  hue 
The  season’s  generous  gift  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

That  all  His  earth-born  creatures  may  obtain 
In  all  their  haunts  the  sustenance  they  need. 

He  knoweth  all  their  haunts,  His  hand  doth  feed 
All,  all  that  dwell  in  valley,  hill  and  plain. 

When  such  the  scene  that  spreads  before  man’s  eyes 
Shall  he  with  thankless  pride  the  boon  ignore  ; 

And  having  all  yet  crying  out  for  more, 

Undo  the  gift  and  miss  the  priceless  prize  ? 

Nay,  let  man’s  soul,  responsive  to  the  call 
Once  heard  and  sounding  in  it  still,  attend 
To  all  His  gifts  and  blessings  to  the  end, 

Whose  pity,  mercy,  grace  encompass  all. 

Nizamat  Jung. 
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THE  PERSONALITY  OF  MAN 

Islam  is  a  house  of  many  mansions.  In  one  aspect  it  is  a 
religion  of  practical  morals.  In  another  it  reaches  out 
after  speculative  philosophy.  In  a  third  it  seeks  the 
mystic  in  Man,  above  formulae,  above  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  above  disputations,  above  intellectual  argument ;  for 
it  seeks  the  inner  light  from  inner  experience.  All  these 
aspects  are  represented  by  many  schools  of  thought. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  so  enormous  that  the  study 
of  a  life-time  is  not  enough  to  master  it.  All  that  we  shall 
do  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  take  a  general  view  on 
first  principles  and  see  what  glimpses  we  can  get  of  the 
Personality  of  Man.  This  fills  a  large  space  in  Islam  under 
any  aspect,  because  Islam  lays  stress  on  evidence  that  is 
clear,  tangible,  and  accessible  to  the  spirit  of  Man,  rather 
than  on  authority  or  the  exaltation  of  Powers  about 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  we  can  know  very  little 
directly.  Follow  only  certain  knowledge,  says  the  Quran. 
We  are  not  to  go  after  what  we  fondly  imagine  in  our 
hearts,  or  receive  from  hearsay,  or  see  vaguely  without 
clear  light  ;  for  our  hearing,  and  our  sight,  and  our  hearts, 
— of  all  these,  question  will  be  made  and  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  enforced  (Q.  XVII,  36). 

Four  kinds  of  evidence  are  appealed  to  :  (1)  Nature. 
(2)  History,  (3)  Inner  Experience,  and  (4)  Revelation. 

The  appeal  to  Nature  gives  us  some  of  the  most 
poetical  and  sublime  passages  in  the  Quran.  For  example 
take  that  glorious  passage  which  begins  the  78th  Sura  : — 

“  About  what  are  they  disputing  ? 

About  the  Great  News, 

The  News  about  which  they  cannot  agree  ! 

But  they  shall  indeed  come  to  know  ! 

Indeed  they  shall  come  to  know  ! 

Have  we  not  created  the  earth  as  a  great  expanse, 

And  the  mountains  like  pegs  ? 
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.  And  have  we  not  created  you  in  pairs, 

And  made  your  sleep  for  rest, 

And  made  the  night  as  a  covering, 

And  made  the  dayj[as  a  means  of  sustenance  ? 

And  have  we  not  built  over  you  the  seven  firmaments, 
And  placed  therein  the  light  of  splendour  ? 

And  have  we  not  sent  down  the  clouds  with  waters  in 

abundance, 

That  we  might  produce  therewith  corn  and  vegetables, 
And  gardens  of  luxuriant  growth  ? 

As  surely  is  the  day  of  decision  a  thing  appointed  ; 
The  day  whereon  will  sound  the  trumpet, 

And  ye  shall  come  forth  in  crowds  ; 

And  the  heavens  shall  be  opened  as  if  there  were  doors, 
And  the  mountains  shall  vanish  as  if  they  were  a 

mirage.” 

The  argument  is  about  the  very  matter  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  greatest  speculation  and  the  greatest  disputa¬ 
tion  in  all  ages.  We  are  asked  to  contemplate  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works  of  nature  in  all  its  aspects, — the  face  of  the  earth 
in  its  beautiful  scenery,  the  creation  of  man  and  animals, 
with  the  mystery  of  the  sexes  ;  the  wonderful  succession 
of  work  and  rest  in  our  own  physical  life,  compared  with 
the  succession  of  day  and  night  in  outer  nature ;  the 
beauty  of  the  starry  heavens  and  the  splendour  of  the 
sun  ;  the  clouds  and'the  rain  and  the  fields  of  waving  corn 
and  the  gardens  of  plenty.  If  all  these  things  are  possible 
to  God,  why  is  it  impossible  that  a  day  should  come  when 
the  most  substantial  things  we  can  think  of  will  pass  away 
like  a  mirage,  and  we  shall  obey  the  summons  of  our  Maker, 
to  appear  before  Him  and  give  our  account  ?  Nature 
and  Man  are  brought  into  close  relationship,  and  Man’s 
needs,  physical  and  subjective,  are  shown  to  be  fulfilled 
by  something  above  Man  and  Nature,  some  Potent  h  orce 
to  which  Man’s  destiny  points.  Numerous  passages  can 
be  quoted  to  show  how  Man  s  destiny  is  connected  with 
Nature  and  how  Nature  can  supply  him  with  guidance  in 
the  interpretation  of  other  evidence  if  only  man  contem¬ 
plates  her  aright.  Every  verse  of  the  Quran  is  called  an 
Ay  at  (a  sign),  and  the  forces  and  sights  of  Nature  are  also 
called  Ayats  or  signs.  In  chapter  XXX,  these  signs  are 
recapitulated  and  set  forth  and  we  are  asked  by  their 
contemplation  to  set  our  faces  to  the  true  way  of  life,  the 
pattern  after  which  God  made  human  nature  (Q.  XXX,  30). 
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The  evidence  of  history  is  also  appealed  to  as  showing 
the  manifestation  of  God’s  working  in  our  collective 
human  experience.  The  stories  and  legends  of  nations  of 
old  and  of  heroes  and  prophets  are  told,  and  we  are  asked 
to  draw  our  lessons.  The  working  of  God  in  history  is 
just  a  line  of  evidence  in  the  extension  of  time,  parallel  to 
the  line  of  evidence  in  Nature  in  the  extension  of  space. 
There  may  be  guidance  required  in  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  both,  but  as  far  as  they  go,  they  sum  up 
human  judgments  beyond  our  individual  experience. 

The  evidence  of  our  Inner  Experience  or  Inner  Light 
is  again  a  parallel  line  of  evidence  in  our  own  individual 
human  experience.  In  Q.  XLI,  53  we  are  told  : — 

“  We  shall  show  them  our  signs  through  the  utter¬ 
most  ends  of  creation  as  well  as  through  their  own  souls, 
until  it  shall  become  quite  clear  to  them  that  it  is  the 
very  truth.” 

This  inner  experience  is  insisted  upon  by  the  Sufi  and 
Mystical  Schools  more  than  by  the  others,  but  in  any  case 
it  is  part  of  the  light  by  which  man  can  contemplate  and 
understand  his  own  personality. 

And  then  there  is  the  evidence  of  Revelation.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Islam,  God  speaks  to  people  through  inspired 
Messengers  and  Prophets.  He  has  sent  Messengers  to 
every  nation  and  section  of  mankind.  They  speak  clearly 
in  their  own  tongues.  Our  very  differences  of  languages 
and  colours  is  a  sign  of  God,  like  the  creation  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Q.  XXX,  22),  and  we  are  to  use  these  differ¬ 
ences  in  order  to  emulate  each  other  in  virtue  and  good 
deeds  (Q.  V,  48).  I  take  this  Revelation  through  words 
in  a  wide  sense,  applying  to  all  who  teach  the  right  and 
the  truth. 

Revelation  in  words  may  seem  to  be  the  clearest  and 
plainest  of  Revelations.  But  human  beings  will  turn  and 
twist  language  and  words  according  to  their  own  desires. 
And  it  is  necessary  to  check  them  by  what  we  see  of  God’s 
handiwork  in  Nature  and  History.  The  checking  process 
is  itself  an  act  of  human  judgment,  and  must  depend  upon 
our  use  of  the  Inner  Light  which  God  has  placed  within  us. 
That  again  may  become  obscure  because  of  our  remissness 
or  other  accidents,  and  we  have  the  judgments  of  others 
(on  whom  we  can  depend)  to  rely  upon.  Our  collective 
judgments  must  ultimately  be  based  on  all  these  sources  of 
Light,  which  God  has  opened  out  to  us.  The  doctrine  of 
Ijma‘,  or  collective  judgment,  though  narrowed  down  by 
theologians,  rests  on  the  belief  that  God  will  guide  aright 
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all  earnest  seekers  after  truth.  It  is  the  hope  of  man’s 
destiny  that  truth  must  ultimately  prevail ;  for  “  falsehood 
must  ever  vanish”.  (Q.  XVII,  81). 

The  progress  of  man  is  set  out  in  several  stages  as 
follows  (1)  An  extraet  (Sulalat)  of  fine  clay,  for  man  is 
from  dust,  and  to  dust  he  must  return  ;  (2)  the  seed  of 
physical  life  ;  (3)  a  clot  of  blood  ;  (4)  a  lump  ;  (5)  bones 
and  skeleton  ;  (6)  the  filling  out  of  the  bones  with  flesh 
and  limbs  ;  (7)  a  “  new  creation  ”  (the  breathing  of  the 
spirit) ;  (8)  physical  death ;  (9)  the  resurrection  after 
death.  (Q.  XVIII.  12-16). 

If  we  understand  by  the  “  extract  of  fine  clay  ”  the 
basis  of  physical  matter,  we  see  in  this  progression  the 
relation  of  the  origin  of  physical  man  with  the  material 
world.  Items  two  to  six  describe  his  physical  growth. 
We  need  not  say  anything  further  about  them,  as  they 
are  questions  of  physiology  expressed  in  current  language. 
But  we  may  note  that  the  physical  nature  of  man  is  not 
despised  or  made  a  subject  of  apology.  Man,  even  when 
linked  on  with  the  higher  spiritual  world,  and  as  long  as 
his  physical  nature  links  him  also  with  the  animal  world, 
has  the  responsibility  for  both  kinds  of  his  nature.  He 
must  take  a  pride  in  both.  He  must  recognise  his  kinship 
with  the  animal  world  and  give  it  all  the  rights  and  fulfil 
all  the  duties  which  that  kinship  involves.  There  are 
numerous  anecdotes  about  the  Prophet’s  kindness  to 
animals.  The  kinship  involves  an  idea  of  kindness  that  is 
more  than  mere  condescension  to  “  dumb”,  “  helpless  ”  or 
“  brute  ”  animals.  It  involves  the  idea  of  a  sort  of 
brotherhood  in  a  minor  degree.  It  is  not  only  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  Darwinian  ideas  of  evolution,  but 
leads  up  to  them.  It  is  not  ashamed  of  them,  but  looks 
upon  them  as  natural  and  conformable  to  the  laws  of 
man’s  own  physical  being.  The  torture,  by  man,  of  his 
body  would  therefore  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  of  his  morality.  Asceticism  as  such  has  no 
value,  although  self-denial  for  definite  purposes  may  have 
high  ethical  and  spiritual  significance.  Monasticism  as  an 
institution  is  expressly  disavowed  as  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  full  and  even  development  of  society,  though 
retirement  and  contemplation,  study  and  self-education, 
may  be  steps  in  an  individual’s  training  for  the  higher  life 
which  we  shall  mention  presently. 

It  is  not  even  certain  that  Islam  entirely  excludes  the 
possibility  of  ethical  and  spiritual  development  in  animals, 
or  of  their  relation  in  a  special  way  with  God,  parallel, 
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according  to  their  attainments  and  development,  in  some 
degree  to  Man’s  spiritual  relation  to  God.  We  are  told 
(Q.  VI,  38),  that  there  is  not  an  animal  on  the  earth  nor  a 
bird  that  flies  with  its  pair  of  wings  but  has  its  own  nations 
and  tribes  like  to  our  own.  In  another  place  (Q.  XVI, 
68-69)  the  words  are  even  more  remarkable  : — - 

“  And  your  Lord  sent  an  inspiration  to  the  Bee,  saying  : 

‘  For  hives  take  the  mountains  or  the  trees,  or  where 

men  build  ; 

Then  eat  of  all  the  produce  of  the  earth, 

And  follow,  like  a  trained  animal,  the  path  of  (duty 

shown  by)  thy  Lord’; 

From  within  its  body  issues  a  liquid  of  many  colours, 
with  healing  therein  for  mankind  ; 

Behold  therein  a  sign  for  a  thinking  people.” 

When  we  come  to  item  seven,  “  a  new  Creation”,  we 
come  to  an  entirely  new  kind  of  stage  in  man’s  develop¬ 
ment.  The  animal  now  becomes  man.  It  is  not  a  mere 
accident.  It  is  the  in-breathing  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It 
would  seem  therefore  that  God’s  creation  is  not  a  thing  of 
the  past  only.  It  is  a  continuous  activity.  It  is  true 
that  He  created  the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  in  six  days 
(Q.  VII,  54)  ;  but  we  are  not  told  that  He  rested  after  that. 
On  the  contrary  we  are  told  elsewhere  that  no  rest  or  sleep 
overtakes  Him.  His  creative  activity  is  continuous.  It 
would  even  seem  that  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  two 
kinds  of  God’s  Creation,  the  one  expressed  by  the  Arabic 
word  Khalq  and  the  other  by  the  Arabic  word  Amr. 
Perhaps  we  had  better  set  out  the  verse  in  full  (Q.  VII,  54) 
to  show  its  bearing  on  numerous  points  which  have  been 
differently  interpreted  : — - 

“  For  verily  your  Lord  is  God  who  created  (Khalq) 
the  Heavens  and  the  Earth  in  six  days  ; 

He  established  His  Power  on  the  Throne ; 

He  veils  the  day  with  the  night,  and  they  pursue  each 

other  without  ceasing  ; 

And  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the  stars  are  held 

obedient  by  His  order  (Amr)  ; 

For  arc  not  both  Creation  (Khalq)  and  Order  (Amr) 

His? 

Blessed  is  God  the  Lord  of  the  Worlds.” 

It  is  a  legitimate  inference  to  draw  that  the  six  days’ 
creation  first  mentioned  in  the  past  tense  is  the  bringing 
into  existence  cf  worlds  from  the  realm  of  non-existence, 
and  the  subsequent  activity  mentioned  in  the  present 
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tense  ( Yughshi )  is  the  maintaining  of  the  wonderful  order 
and  law  which  we  find  continuously  manifested  in  every 
realm  of  Creation.  If  we  could  imagine  an  Architect 
building  not  a  solid,  motionless  house,  but  a  constantly 
going  machine,  or  a  thing  of  pulsating  life,  and  maintaining 
it  in  its  wonderfully  complex  working,  we  can  conceive  of 
the  two  kinds  of  activity  in  our  imperfect  way.  I  under¬ 
stand  Kahlq  to  refer  to  the  bringing  out  of  something  from 
non-existence  to  existence,  and  Amr  to  refer  to  organisation 
or  direction,  the  maintenance  of  all  the  wonderful  laws 
of  motion  in  the  astronomical  world,  or  the  laws  of  life  in 
the  world  of  life,  or  spiritual  growth  in  the  still  higher 
world  which  mankind  is  ever  striving  to  attain.  For  man, 
this  creation  of  his  manhood,  or  the  breathing  of  the  Spirit 
which  brings  him  nearer  to  God,  is  a  new  creation,  distinct 
from  the  earlier  stages  through  which  he  has  passed, 
though  not  necessarily  posterior  in  time.* 

This  leads  us  to  the  conception  of  the  creation  of  Adam 
and  his  relation  to  his  descendants.  The  story  of  Adam 
is  nowhere  told  in  the  Quran  as  a  story.  It  is  referred  to 
in  three  places  in  some  detail,  and  elsewhere  incidentally, 
by  way  of  edification.  There  is  no  creation  of  Eve  from 
his  rib  ;  there  is  no  snake  ;  there  is  no  recrimination  of 
Adam  against  Eve  ;  when  they  fell  they  were  not  two, 
but  many,  and  the  Fall  ipeant  that  the  harmony  among 
themselves  was  destroyed,  and  they  left,  with  enmity 
against  each  other  in  their  hearts.  It  is  not  even  clear 
that  Adam  was  the  first  man,  though  he  and  Eve  are 
reputed  to  be  our  ancestors.  In  Q.  II,  35,  Adam  is  expressly 
mentioned,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  is  in  the 
dual  number,  but  later  on,  the  story  is  in  the  plural  number. 
This  is  less  marked  in  Q.  XX,  115-123.  In  Q.  VII,  11,  the 
story  commences  in  this  way  : — 

“  We  did  create  you  (plural,  not  dual)  and  fashioned 
you  (plural  again).  ”  (Does  the  fashioning  refer  to  the 
second  creation  ?) 

Then  we  said  to  the  Angels,  ‘  Bow  down  to  Adam’. 

And  they  bowed  down,  except  Iblis.” 

Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
is  assumed  before  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  they 
become  the  representatives  of  humanity  ;  for  one,  or  two, 
or  all  are  mentioned  interchangeably.  In  Q.  XV,  26-44. 
the  same  story  is  told,  not  of  Adam,  but  of  Man  ( Insan ), 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Sir  Muhammncl  Iqbal  at  p.  143  of  his  “  Six 
Lectures  on  the  Reconstruction  of  Religious  Thought  in  Islam  . 
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Collating  various  passages  together,  we  infer  that  Adam 
or  Man,  repented,  and  God  showed  him  mercy  and  guid¬ 
ance,  and  made  him  his  vicegerent  ( Khalifa )  on  earth. 
In  Q.  II,  30,  Adam  may  be  considered  the  Vicegerent, 
though  some  commentators  refer  the  office  to  the  whole  of 
mankind,  as  in  Q.  VI,  166  where  “  you”  (ie.  Mankind)  in 
the  plural,  are  made  the  Khalifas  on  earth,  with  gradations 
in  rank  and  dignity. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  corporate 
Personality  for  Mankind.  There  is  of  course  no  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  Man  was  created  “  in  the  best  of  moulds  ” 
( fi  ahsan  i  taqwim).  But  when  evil  enters,  he  can  be  made, 
and  has  been  made,  the  “  lowest  of  the  low  ”  ( as  fata 
safilin,  Q.  XCV,  4*-5).  How  does  evil  enter  then  ?  In  the 
allegory  of  Adam,  evil  enters  through  Iblis,  or  Satan. 
Iblis  was  arrogant,  and  would  not  bow  to  Man  at  his  Lord’s 
command.  Iblis  broke  the  harmony  of  God’s  creation. 
God  through  His  creative  power  could  restore  that  har¬ 
mony  and  is  constantly  restoring  it.  But  Iblis  got  a 
reprieve  for  a  time,  during  which  he  lays  snares  for  man. 
But  man  is  forewarned,  and  if  his  moral  nature  is  to  be 
perfected,  he  must  have  an  opportunity  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil.  A  wrong  exercise  of  that  choice  ptits  him 
back.  But  God  is  always  Forgiving  and  Merciful.  The 
permission  granted  to  Iblis  is  only  for  a  limited  time,  which 
must  again  have  reference  to  our  limited  life.  For  time 
is  nothing  to  God,  and  practically  nothing  in  eternity. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Adam’s  sin  descending  to 
the  children  ot  his  loins,  for  he  was  himself  forgiven. 
Where  the  descendants  “  from  the  loins  ”  are  mentioned, 
they  are  descended  from  the  “  children  of  Adam  ”  (Q. 
VII,  172),  not  from  Adam  himself,  thus  making  him  a 
remote,  shadowy,  allegorical  figure.  It  would  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  corporate  personality  of  Man,  an  indivi¬ 
dual  Man  shares.  There  is  corporate  human  experience, 
not  only  among  associations  of  contemporary  men,  but 
through  history  and  through  kinship  and  descent.  Hered¬ 
ity,  besides  its  physical  aspects,  must  give  rise  to  moral 
and  spiritual  tendencies  and  predispositions  on  account  of 
the  intimate  associations  of  body  and  mind.  To  that 
extent  humanity  has  a  collective  record  on  its  shoulders, 
which  it  must  purge  away  where  it  requires  purging,  and 
advance  and  heighten  where  the  development  has  to  be 
carried  further.  A  special  responsibility  lies  on  humanity 
on  account  of  its  office  of  Deputy  to  God.  That  re¬ 
sponsibility  involves  man’s  highest  honour  and  highest 
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opportunity,  as  well  as,  in  its  failure,  his  lowest  degrada¬ 
tion.  The  corruption  of  the  best  makes  it  the  worst. 

Man  has,  as  it  were,  undertaken  a  trust.  God  offered 
the  trust  to  the  heavens  and  the  c?  rth,  but  they  refused 
to  undertake  it,  fearing  to  be  found  wanting.  But  man 
undertook  it,  perhaps  rashly  and  ignorantly  (Q.  XXXIII, 
72).  God  will,  however,  help  him  out,  and  cure  and 
improve  man’s  activities  and  forgive  his  failings,  if  he  will 
only  follow  God’s  law  (Q.  XXXIII,  71).  The  evil,  if  it  is 
such,  is  subjective,  in  the  mind  of  the  evil-doer,  in  his 
attitude  towards  God’s  law,  or  God’s  will  or  God’s  plan 
and  purpose.  It  started  with  Iblis’s  rebellion.  1 1)1  i s  did 
not  directly  question  God’s  authority.  He  was  one  of  the 
hierarchy  of  Angels*  (Q.  II,  34).  When  God  raised  man 
above  the  angels  and  asked  them  to  bow  down  to  him, 
Iblis,  unlike  the  other  angels,  felt  arrogant  and  jealous. 
In  other  words,  translating  human  terms  into  the  sublime 
world  above  humanity,  Iblis  questioned  God’s  plan  and 
purpose.  When  man  took  upon  his  shoulders  the  great 
responsibility  of  judgment  and  discrimination,  it  involved 
an  opportunity  of  choice  when  Iblis  tempted  him.  The 
permission  given  to  Iblis  for  a  time  to  tempt  him  makes 
in  our  imperfect,  human  view,  God  responsible  for  the 
temptation.  Hence  the  Christian  prayer,  “  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation”.  But  the  temptation  is  only  an  incident 
in  man’s  freedom  of  choice.  God  knowing  man’s  weak¬ 
ness  has  promised  to  give  him  strength  and  guidance  and 
help  him  on  the  upward  path  and  forgive  him  when  he 
fails,  so  long  as  he  puts  his.  will  at  the  disposal  of  God. 
The  tuning  of  his  will  to  the  universal  Will,  the  submission 
of  his  purpose  to  the  universal  Purpose,  is  Islam.  God 
shows  him  the  way  ;  it  is  for  Man  to  choose  (Q.  LXXVI,  3). 

What  about  the  individual  man  ?  What  are  his 
powers  and  responsibilities  ?  What  is  his  place  in  the 
scheme  of  things  ?  As  an  individual  he  starts  with  a 
clean  slate,  though  he  shares  in  the  inheritance  of  corporate 
n  an.  He  can  improve  that  inheritance  er  dissipate  it. 
And  that  is  where  his  individual  personality  comes  in. 
There  is  no  warrant  for  the  supposition  that  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  he  had  a  previous  existence,  except  in  so  far  as  all 
men  are  created  from  a  single  soul  (Q.  VI,  99).  But  the 
building  utt  of  his  individuality  is  a  personal  responsibility 
which  he  cannot  share,  and  which  he  cannot  throw  off  to 
others.  If  he  acts  well,  it  does  good  to  his  own  soul.  If 
he  does  evil,  the  evil  is  for  his  own  soul.  (Q.  XVII,  7). 


*  But  see  Q.XV1I1,  50,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  Jinn. 
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We  may  possibly  “  act  extravagantly  against  ourselves  ” 
and  waste  our  talents  and  energies  (Q.  XXXIX,  53). 
No  one  else  can  carry  our  burdens  or  intercede  for  us. 
(Q.  XXV,  18).  Is  then  oui  salvation  to  be  by  deeds  ?  This 
is  expressly  disapproved.  Our  deeds  at  best  must  be 
wholly  inadequate,  although  God  never  imposes  burden 
on  any  one,  greater  than  he  can  bear.  If  God  were  to 
punish  for  our  iniquities,  there  would  not  be  a  single 
creature  left  (Q.  XVI,  61).  It  cannot  be  by  our  deeds  that 
we  can  win  salvation.  It  can  only  be  by  God’s  all- 
embracing  mercy  or  grace.  But  we  must  not  interpret 
this  to  mean  salvation  by  a  sort  of  arbitrary  election. 
There  must  be  faith  on  our  pait,  an  active  faith.  For 
faith  is  of  no  value  unless  it  x'esults  in  action.  And  action 
must  be  earnest ;  there  should  be  a  constant  effort  and 
striving,  an  unceasing  fight  against  evil,  and  an  unceasing 
striving  after  good.  According  to  the  homely  Arab 
proverb,  “  Trust  in  God  but  tie  your  camel”.  Our  trust 
in  God  is  in  our  attitude  towards  Him.  It  is  the  opposite 
to  arrogance  or  self-will  It  involves  the  acceptance  of 
His  guidance,  and  confidence  in  His  goodness.  But  that 
implies  that  we  strive  on  our  part  and  use  all  the  means 
which  are  placed  at  our  disposal. 

All  our  striving  then  makes  up  our  individual  record. 
And  that  record  is  our  personality.  Some  are  forward, 
and  some  lag  behind.  Some  in  their  haste  and  ignorance 
pray  for  evil  when  they  would  be  praying  for  good 
(Q.  XVII,  11).  Some  are  patient  and  endure  suffering  with 
confidence  in  God’s  goodness,  while  others  wrongly  attrib¬ 
ute  what  they  call  evil  to  God  Himself.  Others,  when 
God  is  good  to  them  attribute  the  good  to  their  own 
devices,  and  stray  farther  from  God.  In  adversity  there 
are  those  who  despair,  for  they  have  not  realised  the  all- 
embracing  care  of  God.  There  are  those  who  arc  so  nig¬ 
gardly  as  to  “  tie  up  their  hand  to  their  necks  ”  (Q.  XVII, 
29),  and  others  so  extravagant  as  to  stretch  it  out  for  pride 
and  show.  Both  err  from  the  law  of  virtue,  which  consists 
in  moderation  in  all  things.  And  the  duties  as  between 
sexes  and  ages,  and  to  parents  and  kindred,  orphans  and 
the  poor,  the  helpless  and  the  sorrowful,  the  unfortunate 
in  physical,  moral,  or  spiritual  endowments — in  fact,  to 
all  God’s  creatures,  — these,  faithfully  performed,  consti¬ 
tute  service  to  God,  and  neglected,  mean  rank  ingratitude 
to  Him.  Everything  we  do  or  say  or  think,  goes  to  pile 
up  our  record.  That  record  “  clings  to  our  neck,  like  a 
bird  of  augury,  for  good  or  evil  ”  (Q.  XVII,  18),  and  there 
is  no  getting  away  from  it.  It  is  our  personality.  It 
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grows,  rises,  or  deteriorates,  taking  us  upwards  or  down¬ 
wards.  It  is  like  the  “  Karma  ”  of  Hindu  theology, 
except  in  three  things.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  suffer 
or  gain  from  an  unknown  past.  Life  would  be  unbearable 
if  we  were  haunted  by  the  terrors  of  an  unacknowledged 
Past  as  well  as  of  a  Future.  Secondly  the  balance  is 
weighted  in  favour  of  goodness  by  God’s  boundless  mercy 
(Q.  XXIV,  38).  And  thirdly,  the  consequences  in  the 
World  Beyond  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  this  life,  as 
the  planes  are  entirely  different.  The  momentum  of  our 
progress  or  deterioration  also  changes  with  our  sense  of 
nearness  or  distance  from  God. 

What  happens  at  death  ?  It  is  certainly  not  the  end 
of  all  things.  It  may  end  what  Tennyson  calls  “  the  petty 
cobwebs  we  have  spun”,  but  it  brings  us  nearer  to  realities. 
In  Islamic  literature  this  “  our  muddy  vesture  of  decay  ” 
has  even  more  significance  than  in  Shakespeare.  It  is 
frankly  meant  to  be  shed,  for  Death  is  the  one  “  Certainty  ” 
(Al-Yaqin,  Q.  XV,  99),  within  the  horizon  of  this  life.  The 
vesture  will,  and  was  meant,  to  go  back  to  the  mud  from 
which  it  came.  It  may  have  made  us  insensible  to  the 
harmony  of  the  spheres,  but  if  we  were  attuned  to  the 
voice  of  God,  it  was  meant  to  prepare  us  for  the  greater  life 
to  come.  God  was  always  nearer  to  us  than  our  neck 
.artery,  carrying  our  very  life-blood  (Q.  L,  16)  but  it  is 
when  our  veil  is  removed,  and  our  sight  is  sharpened 
(Q.  L,  22),  that  we  see  as  it  were  our  own  Personality  as  we 
never  saw  it  before. 

For  death  corrupts  and  destroys  only  a  part  of  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  through  death  that  our  bare  record  stands 
out  in  our  own  newly-awakened  consciousness  (Q.  L,  4) 
to  accuse  or  defend  us.  Then  will  be  the  satisfaction  of 
those  who  followed  their  Lord’s  injunction  :  “  Repel  evil 
by  what  is  best  ”  (Q.  XXIII,  93)  :  for  their  souls  will  be 
with  God.  They  will  find  a  safe  refuge  in  their  Lord,  and 
the  day  of  temptation  and  exposure  to  evil  will  be  over. 
But  there  will  be  others  who  will  see  their  wasted  life  in  a 
new  light,  and  want  to  go  back  to  retrieve  their  lost  op¬ 
portunities.  But  they  cannot  go  back.  There  is  the 
barrier  of  the  Barzakh  between  death  and  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion,  which  they  cannot  pass  (Q.  XXIII,  100).  The 
Barzakh  is  a  sort  of  neutral  state,  a  state  of  suspended 
activity,  about  which  we  have  no  data  for  further  specula¬ 
tion.  If  there  is  any  possibility  of  communicating  with  the 
spirits  in  that  state,  it  may  interest  Spiritualists  to  know 
that  Muslims  disapprove  of  any  attempts  in  that  direction. 
But  it  is  legitimate  to  pray  to  God  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
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The  Resurrection  is  described  in  graphic  allegory,  when 
the  spirits  will  rise  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  The 
terms  used  are  such  as  recall  the  muster  of  an  army  but 
we  are  there  on  a  plane  of  life  altogether  different  from 
ours,  and  we  can  take  the  terms  as  only  giving  us  something 
for  our  imagination  to  take  hold  of.  The  question  of  time 
is  altogether  dwarfed,  for  we  are  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 
To  the  question  how  many  years  the  resurrected  souls  lived 
on  the  earth,  they  reply  :  “  A  day  or  a  part  of  a  day,  but 
ask  those  who  have  the  account”.  “  Indeed”,  says  the 
recording  angel,  “  it  was  but  a  short  time,  had  you  but 
known”.  Life  here,  as  seen  in  perspective,  then  seems  so 
little.  It  is  a  day  of  division  or  classification,  the  day  on 
which  each  one  will  stand  to  his  own  record,  and  see 
it  in  perspective.  And  the  man  without  faith,  seeing 
that  perspective,  will  say :  “  I  wish  I  were  dust”. 
(Q.  LXXVIII.40). 

The  division  will  be,  not  into  two  classes,  the  good 
and  the  evil,  but  into  three  classes  (Q.  LVI,  7)  :  the  Com¬ 
panions  of  the  Right  Hand,  the  Companions  of  the  Left 
Hand,  and  those  who  are  brought  specially  near  to  God. 
Apparently  those  who  are  brought  specially  near  to  God 
have  arrived  at  the  highest  state  of  development.  But 
the  Companions  of  the  Right  Hand  also  reach  their  heaven. 
Mystics  think  they  have  further  stages  of  spiritual  progress 
to  perfection.  Both  the  righteous  companies  are  numer¬ 
ous  (Q.  LVI,  39-40).  But  that  is  not  said  of  the  Compan¬ 
ions  of  the  Left  Hand,  the  erring  ones,  who  perished  in 
lives  of  unbounded  wickedness  ( Hinth  al  iAzim,  LVI,  46). 
It  is  said  in  many  places  of  the  dwellers  of  heaven  that 
they  have  achieyed  the  purpose  of  their  life,  and  will 
dwell  in  heaven  for  ever.  About  hell,  it  is  said  that  its 
inmates  will  dwell  there  for  certain  periods  ( ahqaban , 
LXXVIII,  23),  and  some  commentators  draw  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  a  purging  period,  and  that  even  they  will 
ultimately  achieve  the  mercy  of  God  when  their  eyes  are 
opened  in  the  higher  world  of  reality.  This  is  supported 
by  two  passages  (VI,  129  and  XI,  103-108),  in  which  the 
words  used  are  :  “  They  shall  abide  therein  except  as  God 
pleases”.  This  eliminates  the  question  of  time  altogether 
and  suggests  future  worlds  and  possibilities  of  which  our 
present  minds  and  imaginations  cannot  conceive,  and 
about  which  it  does  not  in  anyway  help  humanity  to 
speculate.  The  second  of  the  two  passages  is  remarkable 
in  other  ways.  It  states  that  the  Day  of  Division  is  not 
delayed  except  for  a  period  appointed  ( li  ajalin  ma'dudiri)  : 
that  the  division  will  be  between  those  who  are  distressed 
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and  those  who  are  happy  ( shaqi  and  salid) ;  and  that  for 
both  the  stay  will  be  as  long  as  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
endure,  except  as  God  pleases.  This  may  mean  that 
heaven  and  hell  are  subjective  states  of  mind  ;  that  the  day 
of  division  is  not  necessarily  one  for  the  whole  universe, 
but  may  be  different  for  wrorlds  measured  on  the  subjective 
plane  ;  and  that  the  limit  is  during  the  existence  of  any 
given  subjective  world,  or  as  God  pleases  in  his  combined 
attributes  of  justice  and  mercy. 

At  the  Resuirection  each  one  wdllcomeup  as  an  individ¬ 
ual  ( fardan ,  XIX,  95).  Will  the  individual  human 
Personality  persist  after  that?  We  cannot  say.  We  are 
there  so  remote  from  anything  we  can  conceive  of  in  this 
life  that  speculation  becomes  merely  a  matter  of  words. 
The  Sufis  indeed  speak  of  annihilation  in  God  {farm  jidlah), 
but  they  contemplate  such  a  consummation  even  in  this 
life.  It  must  therefore  be  a  figure  of  speeeh,  and  not  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana. 

So  far  we  have  kept  to  the  text.  Let  us  now  pass  from 
the  close  cloisters  of  meticulous  scholarship  to  the  wind¬ 
swept  freedom  of  a  spiritual  landscape  or  seascape.  Let 
us  realise  that  the  oft-repeated  phrase  “  Lord  of  the 
Worlds  ”  implies  in  the  clearest  terms  a  plurality  of  worlds 
and  their  unity  through  God.  This  plurality  is  both 
objective  and  subjective.  *  Astronomers  are  finding  more 
and  more  of  the  wonders  of  the  countless  worlds  in  space, 
of  magnitudes  whose  immensity  staggers  our  imagination. 
Physicists  are  finding  more  and  more  of  the  wonders  of 
the  countless  atomic  worlds,  equally  organised,  whose 
minuteness  can  give  us  no  idea  of  their  pent-up  energy,  and 
which  we  can  only  conceive  of  through  abstract  mathe¬ 
matical  formula!.  And  yet  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
are  more  numerous  or  more  wonderful  -or  more  clearly 
conceivable — than  the  subjective  worlds  which  our  human 
personality  is  making.  These  subjective  worlds  are  in¬ 
finitely  more  important  worlds  to  us — and  more  real — than 
the  objective  worlds.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  we  are 
apt  to  dismiss  the  phenomenal  worlds  as  illusions.  Yet 
they  may  exist  side  by  side  and  be  quite  different  for  differ¬ 
ent  people.  A  rainbow  has  a  basis  of  existence  in  parti¬ 
cles  of  moisture  in  ponderable  air  acted  on  by  rays  of  light. 
And  yet  different  eyes  see  different  rainbows  and  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  places.  Nothing  can  be  more  solid  to  the  testimony 
of  our  senses  than  a  mountain.  And  yet  we  see  the  shape 
and  colour  of  a  peak  of  the  Himalayas  quite  differently 
from  different  points  of  view  or  in  different  lights  or 
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atmospheres.  What  matters  to  us  is  the  subjective  experi¬ 
ence  and  how  we  react  to  it. 

If  so  much  we  grant  for  ourselves,  can  we  grant  less  for 
the  Bee  or  the  Ant,  or  the  Beaver,  which  live  in  social 
communities,  or  the  turtle-dove  or  the  weaver-bird,  which 
give  us  types  of  conjugal  love  and  comfort,  or  the  humor¬ 
ous  penguin  or  the  courageous  and  dignified  lion,  or  the 
faithful  dog  or  horse,  or  the  sagacious  and  reasoning  ele¬ 
phant  ?  Each  of  these,  and  thousands  of  other  types  in 
the  animal  world,  have  their  own  worlds,  into  which  man 
intrudes,  and  for  which  man  has  reactions  and  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Each  human  personality  has  its  own  individual  world, 
highly  organised,  in  relation  with  these  external  worlds, 
as  well  as  with  human  worlds,  in  various  circles  and  grades. 
The  individual  has  his  family  circle,  the  one  out  of  which 
he  grew  (his  elders  and  eonsanguines)  and  the  one  in  which 
his  life  is  expected  to  continue  (his  descendants),  linked  by 
the  mysterious  sex-relation,  which  has  its  spiritual  and 
mental  features,  as  well  as  physical  and  social.  And  the 
circles  intersect  and  grow.  The  man  and  the  woman  may 
have  their  own  affinity  circles  determined  by  some  minor 
affinity  or  taste  or  occupation  or  art.  And  the  social 
circles  may  enlarge  or  intersect,  giving  us  communities, 
fraternities,  art  or  literary  schools,  professions  or  trades, 
town  or  political  organisations,  spiritual  associations  or 
churches,  nations,  races,  groups,  and  so  on  in  infinite 
gradations.  Can  we  not  conceive  of  circles,  concentric 
and  eccentric,  touching  enclosed,  or  unrelated,  narrowing 
or  widening  with  the  horizons  which  our  visions  can  com¬ 
pass  ?  Embracing  them  all  we  have  a  generalised  per¬ 
sonality  of  Mankind,  a  circle  just  growing  into  our  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  political  world,  but  long  familiar  to  us  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual  world.  And  in  the  world  of  spirits, 
why  must  we  assume  that  the  differenci  ition  and  enlarge¬ 
ment  ceases,  or  that  bes  des  our  released  spirits  ( i.e .  released 
from  the  life  we  know)  there  are  not  other  spirits  living 
their  lives  on  planes  of  spiritual  existence  unknown  to  us  ? 

All  these  different  planes  of  spiritual  existence  are 
worlds  in  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  reason  from  one  to 
another  or  to  visualise  one  before  passing  from  another. 
For  this  reason  it  is  a  futile  task  to  seek  to  define  our 
future  in  the  Beyond.  At  best,  human  language  can  here 
speak  in  symbols.  To  stretch  the  symbols  in  terms  of  the 
present  is  to  show  disrespect  to  the  symbols  as  well  as 
distrust  in  our  growth  and  evolution,  when  we  know  from 
out  proximate  Past  that  such  growth  and  evolution  have 
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actually  taken  place.  Thus  faith  is  9  matter  of  analogy,  a 
reaching  out  after  a  light  which  we  know  is  there,  though 
our  eyes  may  not  have  got  used  to  it  sufficiently  to  give 
names  to  shapes  and  colours  in  a  newly-opening  world. 
That  faith  shows  us  that  there  is  order  and  beauty  and 
harmony  in  the  worlds  that  we  perceive.  Lacking  that 
faith,  wc  are  immature,  we  arc  on  a  lower  plane,  we  have 
farther  to  go  before  wc  reach  the  stage  of  those  who  are 
Nearest  to  God.  With  that  faith,  we  can  see  that  the 
co-ordinating  principle,  that  which  evolves  unity  and  per¬ 
manence  out  of  innumera ble  varying  and  fleeting  experiences 
is  the  Will  and  Purpose  of  God.  That  Will  is  the  standard 
and  measure  of  all  things.  Good  and  evil,  as  we  conceive 
them,  are  merely  subjective  to  us.  In  the  Supreme  Will 
there  is  no  conflict,  no  opposition  ;  there  is  complete  and 
necessary  unity.  When  we  say  :  “  Thou  cxaltest  whom 

Thou  pleasest,  and  abascst  whom  Thou  pleasest ;  in  Thy 
hand  is  (all)  goodness  ;  and  over  all  things”  (Q.  Ill,  25)  : 
we  seem  to  qualify  one  thing  with  another  as  wc  know  it. 
In  human  life  power  does  not  always  go  with  goodness, 
nor  goodness  with  power.  The  Will  that  we  know  is  often 
arbitrary,  with  no  Purpose  behind  it,  and  in  such  a  case 
we  think  it  opposed  to  justice  or  righteousness.  But  when 
we  realise  that  in  God’s  Will  and  Purpose  all  that  we  can 
possibly  know  of  good  is  comprised,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
we  gladly  merge  our  lesser  lights  in  the  one  and  only  true 
Light,  our  lesser  plans  and  purposes  in  the  one  and  only 
true  Plan  and  Purpose.  For  that  is  the  Law  of  the 
Universe. 

We  seem  to  surrender  something.  But  in  reality  we 
surrender  the  negative.  In  negativing  the  negative 
we  make  a  great  and  real  gain.  Our  subjective  evil 
vanishes,  as  well  as  our  expectation  of  evil.  The  ex¬ 
pectation  of  evil  was  Fear,  and  our  subjective  evil  was  our 
inner  Distress.  The  legion  of  devils  that  haunt  us  are  the 
legion  of  our  Fears.  The  unquenchable  torture  of  hell  is 
the  distress  which  consumes  us.  In  surrendering  these, 
our  Personality  gets  freedom.  It  can  mature  and  develop. 
Man  can  then  read  his  past  with  understanding,  and  not 
with  blind  fear.  The  modern  psychology  of  the  uncon¬ 
scious  tells  us  that  if  once  the  outcrop  of  the  unconscious  can 
be  brought  into  the  plane  of  the  conscious  and  be  properly 
explained,  many  fears  can  be  cast  out,  and  arrested 
development  put  on  the  normal  road  of  development. 
That  is  precisely  what  man  wants  to  do  in  the  spiritual 
world.  There  are  dark  caverns  in  his  being.  To  achieve 
or  perfect  his  true  Personality,  he  has  to  drag  his  darker 
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desires,  his  darker  will,  into  the  light.  As  they  were 
shadows  they  will  vanish  in  the  reality  of  light.  His  will 
then  takes  a  delight  in  God’s  Will.  He  is  intensely,  actively 
happy  (if  such  a  word  can  be  used)  in  a  Garden  of  Perpetual 
Delight.  And  yet  it  is  no  stagnation.  For  he  has  tuned 
himself  to  the  active,  creative  Will  of  God.  That  is-  the 
root-meaning  of  Islam  as  I  understand  it. 


A.  Yusuf  Ali. 
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THE  TABLE-TALK  OF  A  MESOPOTAMIAN 

JUDGE 

Part  II. 

(Continued  from  our  last  issue.) 

61.  I  was  told  the  following  by  al-Husain  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  al-Jubba’i,  who  heard  it  from  Abu’l-Qasim  b.‘Amr 
b.  Zaid,  cloth-merchant  of  Shiraz,  resident  in  Baghdad. 
I  was  told,  he  said,  by  Abu  Hamdun  the  Messmate1  after 
one  of  his  ancestors,  who  was  the  source  of  the  information, 
that  Mutawakkil  was  passionately  fond  of  Indian  wood2 
and  one  night  complained  to  him  of  the  lack  of  it.  I  (he 
said)  said  to  him  :  Prince  of  Believers,  kings  do  not  disdain 
to  request  of  other  kings  presents  of  rarities  to  be  found  in 
the  countries  of  the  latter.  If  you  were  to  send  the  king 
of  India  a  handsome  present  and  request  of  him  some 
Indian  wood,  there  would  be  no  disgrace  therein. — The 
Caliph  said  :  Then  you  must  be  the  messenger. — I  was  un¬ 
willing,  but  he  urged  me  till  I  assented,  wishing  indeed 
that  I  had  not  made  this  suggestion  though  a  sound  one, 
as  it  involved  me  in  danger  of  losing  my  life.  I  said  to 
myself:  I  might  well  have  kept  silence. — Mutawakkil 
proceeded  to  prepare  presents,  while  I  got  ready  for  depart¬ 
ure,  and  made  my  will,  as  I  had  little  hope  of  returning. 
At  all  events,  I  thought,  I  must  take  with  me  a  good  supply 
of  wine,  so  that  if  the  waves  are  high  I  may  drink,  and  get 
intoxicated  so  as  not  to  know  if  I  drown,  or  feel  the  force 
of  the  waves.  So  I  took  with  me  a  good  supply  of  wine 
of  Qutrabull,  fine  grapes,  and  Syrian  apples,  some  of  which 
I  preserved  in  honey.  My  voyage  lasted  some  months, 
and  I  faced  terrible  dangers,  but  at  last  I  reached  the  Indian 
coast.  I  then  obtained  a  mount  and  travelled  from  town 
to  town  till  I  reached  Lahore,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Indian  kings,  whose  name  is  .  I 
arrived  at  the  city  with  the  escort  which  he  had  sent,  was 

(1)  Not,  it  would  seem,  the  celebrated  Ibn  Hamdun, 

(2)  Probably  sandalwood  is  meant. 
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met,  treated  with  honour,  given  servants,  and  housed  in  a 
fine  residence.  The  king  then  held  a  public  audience,  to 
which  I  was  introduced.  He  was  there  with  his  court, 
his  insignia,  his  troops  and  his*  subjects,  and  was  seated  on 
his  throne,  clad  in  two  garments  of  Chinese  silk,  one  round 
his  loins,  the  other  round  his  shoulders.  On  his  neck  was 
a  ribbon  of  the  same  material  supporting  a  bag,  whose 
contents  I  did  not  know.  Addressing  me  through  an 
interpreter  he  said  :  The  king  asks  thee  why  thou  hast 
come  ? — I  replied  :  The  Prince  of  Believers  would  establish 
relations  of  friendship  and  affection  between  himself  and 
his  majesty,  and  has  sent  certain  gifts  through  me. — I 
asked  for  his  orders  to  present  them. — The  interpreter 
returned  a  civil  and  kindly  answer  in  his  name,  ordering 
the  presents  to  be  accepted.  So  I  went  away  with  his 
messengers,  and  he  received  the  gifts.  I  repeatedly  attend¬ 
ed  his  public  audiences.  After  some  days  he  summoned 
me  at  noon  on  a  hot  day.  Entering  the  public  audience 
room  in  which  I  was  accustomed  to  visit  him  I  found 
scarcely  any  one  there  ;  I  was  taken  from  place  to  place, 
and  finally  was  brought  to  a  private  chamber  tastefully 
built  and  splendidly  furnished  like  one  of  the  chambers  in 
the  Caliph’s  palace,  wherein  he  was  seated  on  an 
exquisite  divan  of  Tabaristan.1  He  was  clad  in  an  em¬ 
broidered  shirt  of  delicate  texture  and  drawers  of  Dabiqi,2 
of  Baghdad  cut ;  and  his  cushion  was  covered  with  a 
magnificent  piece  of  embroidery.  In  front  of  him  were 
gold  and  silver  vessels  and  numerous  vases  of  Iraq  work¬ 
manship  all  handsome  and  filled  with  camphor,  rose-water, 
ambergris,  and  nadd,3  and  statuettes.4  When  I  entered 
he  addressed  me  in  perfectly  fluent  Arabic,  and  asked  how 
I  liked  his  uncomfortable  country. — I  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness,  eulogized  his  land,  and  assured  him  that  I  was 
living  in  luxury  owing  to  his  forethought  and  bounty. — 
He  talked  to  me  long  in  friendly  fashion,  and  he  found 
pleasure  in  my  conversation.  We  touched  on  numerous 
topics,  and  ultimately  he  conversed  without  restraint. 
Taking  him  altogether  I  concluded  that  he  was  a  polished 
native  of  Iraq.  Presently  he  offered  me  some  amber- 
coloured  wine  in  a  china  cup  saying  :  Drink  this  and  tell 
me  whether  you  have  anything  like  it  at  home. — Kissing 

(1)  For  the  textiles  of  Tabaristan  see  the  references  in  de  Goeje’s 
Glossary  to  vol.  iv  of  his  Bibliotheca  Geographorum. 

(2)  An  Egyptian  fabric. 

(3)  A  mixed  perfume. 

(A'  Probably  of  some  scented  material. 
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his  hand  I  took  the  cup  and  drank.  It  is,  I  said,  as  excel¬ 
lent  as  could  be. — He  said  :  Tell  me  truly  whether  you 
have  the  like  at  home.  I  proceeded  to  describe  the  wine 
of  Qutrabull,  its  uses,  virtues,  and  bouquet,  and  when  I 
dilated  on  these  I  noticed  some  expression  of  scepticism 
in  his  eye.  I  said  to  him  :  I  took  with  me  a  supply  of  this 
wine  for  my  voyage,  and  there  is  some  left  over,  which  I 
should  like  no  one  but  your  majesty  to  taste.  If  your 
majesty  will  order  it  to  be  brought  in  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  truth  of  my  statement,  I  will  see  that  this  is 
done. — He  said  :  Ho  so. — I  told  my  slave  to  bring  all  that 
remained  to  us  of  the  wine.  He  produced  a  few  jars,  and 
I  told  him  to  fetch  some  of  the  Syrian  apples.  He  brought 
a  number  of  those  which  had  been  steeped  in  honey,  of 
which  he  wiped  the  honey,  though  a  considerable  amount 
of  it  still  remained  on  them.  When  the  jars  were  set  in 
front  of  the  king  I  ordered  my  slave  to  decant  some  of  the 
wine  into  a  cup,  which,  alter  I  had  drunk  from  it  first 
myself,  was  handed  to  his  majesty.  He  approved  of  it, 
and  then  took  an  apple.  When  he  saw  its  colour,  he  be¬ 
held  something  the  like  of  which  was  not  in  his  land,  and 
when  he  smelt  it,  he  almost  sighed  with  admiration.  He 
then  proceeded  to  eat  part  of  an  apple,  which  I  had  broken 
and  of  which  I  had  eaten  one  half  while  he  was  drinking, 
leaving  the  other  half  in  front  of  him.  This  he  now  ate. 
He  then  wiped  his  mouth- and  said  to  me  :  I  had  no  idea 
that  the  world  contained  such  wine  or  such  apples  as  these. 
I  was  indeed  sceptical  about  what  you  told  me,  but  now 
from  my  personal  experience  I  admit  that  you  told  the 
truth,  and  feel  the  highest  respect,  for  a  land  wherein 
such  things  are  to  be  found  in  profusion.  Had  I  not  had 
personal  experience,  I  should  not  have  believed  it.  Then 
he  said  to  me  :  Good  gracious,  do  you  people  drink  such 
wine  and  eat  such  fruit  and  after  all  die  ?*  That  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  ! — 

After  this  he  invited  me  everyday  to  that  chamber, 
where  I  would  eat  with  him  and  drink,  and  he  would  tell 
me  anecdotes.  When  I  felt  sufficiently  intimate,  I  said 
to  him  :  Would  your  majesty  permit  me  to  ask  a  question  ? 
— He  bade  me  do  so. — I  said  :  God  Almighty  has  conferred 
on  you  a  number  of  favours.  You  are  seated  in  a  chamber 
indistinguishable  from  a  part  of  the  Caliph’s  palace  in  Iraq. 
Further  He  has  given  you  such  wisdom  and  understanding 
and  such  familiarity  with  the  Arabic  language  that  you 
might  be  a  citizen  of  Baghdad.  Whence  have  you  this  ? — 

*  Nectar  and  ambrosia  preserved  the  gods  alive. 
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He  said  :  My  friend,  my  father  was  of  the  royal  family ; 
his  father  was  put  to  death  and  his  kingdom  seized  by  one 
of  his  captains  who  had  rebelled.  This  usurper  was  not  of 
the  royal  house,  so  my  father  fled  to  Oman  in  fear  for  his 
life.  He  came  to  Oman  incognito,  and  wandered  from 
country  to  country  till  he  arrived  in  Baghdad  in  the  guise 
of  a  trader,  accompanied  by  a  servant  who  concealed  his 
secret.  He  travelled  all  over  Iraq,  being  supplied  with 
means  from  here.  He  stayed  in  Iraq  some  years,  where  he 
learned  to  speak  Arabic  correctly,  made  friends  of  some  of 
the  inhabitants,  married  among  them  and  mixed  freely 
with  them.  After  many  years  the  rebel  died,  who  had  put 
his  father  to  death  and  seized  his  kingdom,  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  acknowledging  my  father’s  right,  com¬ 
municated  the  facts  to  him,  and  summoned  him,  supplying 
him  with  funds.  Taking  with  him  some  Iraqis  of  scholarly 
attainments  and  social  gifts,  and  skill  in  crafts,  he  arrived 
and  assumed  the  sovereignty.  He  made  it  his  object  to 
attract  people  from  Iraq,  and  was  so  munificent  towards 
them  that  they  came  in  great  numbers,  built  him,  this 
chamber,  and  provided  him  with  tlv'se  implements.  For 
audiences  to  his  subjects  he  would  adopt  their  own  style 
lest  it  should  be  noised  abroad  that  his  mode  was  different 
from  theirs,  which  might  lead  to  his  being  thought  inferior 
to  other  sovereigns,  and  bring  him  into  contempt.  But 
when  he  was  in  private  he  would  sit  in  the  style  which  you 
see.  When  I  was  born,  he  put  me  in  charge  of  both  Iraqi 
and  Indian  tutors,  who  spoke  to  me  in  their  respective 
languages,  so  that  I  grew  up  speaking  both.  My  training 
however  was  chiefly  done  by  Iraqis.  When  my  father 
died,  the  kingdom  was  given  tc  me  and  I  have  followed  my 
father’s  practice  of  adopting  the  style  of  the  country  for 
public  audiences,  but  this  other  when  I  am  alone  and  in 
private. — I  then  asked  him  :  What  is  there  in  the  bag 
which  you  hang  on  your  neck  ? — He  said  :  One  of  the  bones 
of  the  man  who  instituted  the  worship  of  Buddha  and  gave 
them  this  code.  He  lived  so  many  thousand  years  ago  (he 
put  it  at  ten  thousand  years).  When  this  man  died,  he 
said,  he  ordained  in  his  will  that  he  should  be  put  into 
coffin  after  coffin  so  many  thousand  years,  and  whenever 
any  of  his  bones  decays  they  preserve  the  remainder, 
removing  the  decayed  bones  lest  the  corruption  should 
spread  to  such  as  are  yet  sound.  Ultimately  only  this 
one  bone  remained,  and  this  they  put  into  a  golden  case 
and  the  case  into  a  bag,  which  the  kings  carry  on  a  string 
suspended  from  their  necks  out  of  reverence  for  it,  for 
good  luck,  as  a  decoration  to  themselves,  and  to  preserve 
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it  from  decay.  It  has  hung  from  the  neck  of  ever  so 
many  kings  during  their  reigns  for  ever  so  many  years  (he 
mentioned  a  vast  number).  So  with  us  it  has  obtained  the 
place  of  your  Master’s  burdah ,  which  is  worn  by  your 
Caliphs.1 2 

When  my  stay  had  been  wearisomely  protracted,  I 
asked  permission  to  be  dismissed,  and  telling  him  how  much 
the  Caliph  admired  the  Indian  wood,  asked  for  a  copious 
supply  of  it.  He  prefers  it,  I  said,  to  anything  else  which 
you  could  give  him.  The  King  accordingly  sent  an 
enormous  (quantity  of  this  wood,  and  besides  an  unparal¬ 
leled  store  of  curiosities.  Further  there  were  sent  with 
me  precious  stones  such  as  ruby  and  calamine  and  various 
rare  products  of  his  country,  whose  value  was  very  great, 
many  times  that  of  the  presents  which  we  had  brought. 
When  I  wished  to  bid  him  farewell  he  bade  me  wait,  and 
ordered  a  box  to  be  brought,  which  he  opened  with  a 
golden  key,  taking  out  some  bits  of  Indian  wood  with 
which  he  presented  me,  to  the  amount  of  half  a  rati.  He 
then  called  for  a  casket,  into  which  he  put  the  wood. 
Having  locked  it  he  handed  it  with  its  key  to  me,  saying  : 
This  is  something  special,  which  you  are  to  deliver  with 
your  own  hand  into  his. — I  thought  this  strange,  and  said 
to  myself :  This  gift  will  certainly  look  silly. — Noticing 
the  disapproval  in  the  expression  of  my  face,  he  said  :  I 
fancy  you  despise  this  gift.— I  asked  :  What  is  it,  that  you 
should  give  me  such  instructions  about  it  ?  Perhaps  the 
king  will  explain. — He  bade  a  slave  bring  a  censer  and  fire. 
When  these  were  produced  he  called  for  a  fine  handker¬ 
chief,  and  when  this  was  brought  he  took  out  a  splinter  of 
the  wood  less  in  size  than  a  silver  danak ,3  which  he  then 
cast  on'  the  fire,  and  with  which  he  then  perfumed  the 
handkerchief.  He  then  said  to  me  :  Smell. — I  did  so,  and 
the  odour  was  unknown  to  me,  resembling  neither  nadd 
nor  sandal,  nor  any  other  scent  which  we  use  in  fumigation. 
Never  had  I  smelt  the  like.  So  I  said  :  This  wood  certainly 
deserves  the  instruction  which  the  king  has  given  me  about 
it.— He  said  :  Wait,  and  I  will  show  you  something  even 
more  marvellous  than  what  you  have  seen. — He  proceeded 
to  call  for  a  basin  and  water,  and  when  they  were  brought 
ordered  the  handkerchief  to  be  washed  with  soap.  This 
was  done  in  front  of  him,  and  he  then  ordered  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  to  be  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  brought  to  him. 

(1)  This  story  would  appear  to  be  very  largely  romance. 

(2)  One  sixth  of  a  dirhem,  which  would  be  about  the  size  of  a  Swiss 

Franc. 
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When  this  had  been  done,  he  bade  me  smell  it.  I  did  so, 
and  found  the  odour  absolutely  unchanged  and  undimin¬ 
ished.  He  then  had  the  washing  with  soap  and  the  drying 
repeated  a  number  of  times,  about  ten,  until  at  last  the 
odour  was  removed.  I  was  amazed  at  this,  and  he  said  : 
Know  now  the  value  of  what  you  have,  and  learn  that  in 
the  stores  of  all  the  kings  of  India  there  is  not  one  rail  of 
this  wood  in  addition  to  what  I  have  given  you.  So  in¬ 
form  your  master  of  its  value. — 

1  now  bade  him  farewell,  and  departed  ;  God  gave  me 
a  safe  voyage  and  I  presented  myself  to  Mutawakkil,  who 
was  pleased  at  my  arrival.  He  treated  me  with  honour 
and  I  delivered  the  presents  which  he  received  favourably. 
I  repeated  to  him  most  of  my  conversation  with  the  king, 
coming  finally  to  the  account,  of  the  half  rati  of  wood, 
which  I  produced  and  handed  to  him,  without  telling  him 
the  story  of  the  kerchief.  He  thought  the  man  a  fool  as  I 
had  done.  I  then  repeated  the  explanation,  produced  the 
censer,  the  fire,  and  the  kerchief,  and  did  as  the  king  had 
done.  Mutawakkil  was  amazed  in  the  highest  degree  and 
delighted  with  the  result. — This  half  rail,  he  said,  is  worth 
the  whole  of  your  journey. 

Al-Husain  added  :  Abu  Hamdun  Zaid  said  to  me  :  I 
was  sceptical  about  this  wood,*  until  I  was  told  about  it 
by  a  trustworthy  trader,  well-known  to  have  visited  India 
repeatedly,  whose  description  tallied  exactly  with  the 
other.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  why  this  wood 
was  so  rare. — He  replied  :  I  asked  them  the  reason,  and 
they  answered  that  it  grew  only  in  one  place  on  a  mountain- 
height,  separated  from  us  by  difficult  and  dangerous 
country  infested  with  wild  beasts.  The  kings  put  them¬ 
selves  to  vast  expense  for  days,  months,  and  even  years, 
to  enable  their  agents  to  reach  the  mountain,  where  they 
climb  as  far  as  they  can,  reaching  a  place  where  there  is 
no  path  or  means  of  progress.  There  they  see  bucks  like 
our  mountain  bucks  feeding  at  a  distance  among,  the 
trees.  It  sometimes  happens  that  they  see  one  of  these 
animals  on  the  crest  having  in  his  mouth  a  piece  of  that 
wood  which  he  is  chewing.  They  shoot  arrows  at  him, 
and  if  an  arrow  happen  to  hit  him,  and  the  buck,  enraged 
by  the  arrow,  falls  into  their  hands,  having  the  wood  in 
his  mouth,  they  take  it  from  him  ;  otherwise  there  is  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  any.  Sc  only  once  in  a  long  series 
of  years  do  they  succeed  in  obtaining  this  little  bit,  and 

*  The  narrator  of  the  experience  was  an  ancestor  of  this  person,  not 
himself. 
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that  after  much  trouble  and  the  exercise  of  vigilance. 
That  is  why  it  is  so  rare. 

62.  1  was  told  by  Abu  Ali  ‘Abdallah  b.  al-Hajjaj  and 
Abu  Bishr  the  Christian  Clerk  that  someone  lampooned 
the  former  viziei  Abu’l-Fadl  al-Shirazi1  in  the  following 
lines  : 

To  grow  a  heard  beneath  the  ehin 
Is  no  sure  means  fair  fame  to  win. 

That  mule’s  tail  is  no  glorious  thing, 

Whereby  you  wealth  are  compassing. 

I  could  not  count  the  men  I’ve  seen 
Whose  beards  are  thick  and  brains  are  thin.2 

63.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim 
b.  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad  al-Tabari,  Witness.  We  were 
told,  he  said,  by  al-IIusain  b.— the  Christian  Clerk,  nick¬ 
named3 — -that  lbn  al-Furat  once  said  to  him  :  Kingcraft  is 
legerdemain,  which  becomes  statesmanship  when  it  is 
carried  to  perfection. 

He  also  narrated  as  follows.  We  were  told,  he  said, 
by  the  qadi  of  qadis  (Muhammad  b.  Ma‘ruf)  how  he  had 
once  been  with  Muti‘4  in  his  barge.  We  were  afloat,  and  I 
was  standing  in  front  of  him  with  his  chamberlain.  As 
each  group  of  men  invoked  a  blessing  on  him,  he  asked 
me  who  they  were,  and  1  told  him.  Presently  a  group  of 
Talibis5  saluted,  and  he  asked  who  they  were.  I  replied  : 
The  Talibis.- — He  turned  away  and  hung  his  head  frowning 
till  he  had  got  past  them.  Then  he  called  me,  and  when 
I  had  signified  that  I  was  attending,  he  said  :  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  ‘Ali  are  my  own  family,  and  the  nearest  of  man¬ 
kind  to  me.  I  love  them,  but  I  am- aware  that  they  hate 
me.  A  man  of  my  rank  does  not  deceive  people,  so  that 
I  can  only  treat  them  in  the  way  you  saw. 

I  also  heard  him  say  :  I  hear  the  Sufi  Ja‘far  al-Khuldi6 
say  :  If  the  Sufis  would  allow  me,  I  could  bring  you  an 
endless  chain  of  authorities.7  I  went  to  ‘Abbas  al-Duri8 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  and  took  down  a  lecture  of  his. 

(1)  His  name  was  ‘Abbas  b.  al-Husain,  and  he  was  vizier  in  857  and 
again  in  859.  For  his  career  see  Index  to  the  Eclipse. 

(2)  A  long  beard  was  associated  with  stupidity,  lrshad  vi.  412  ;  some 
however  regarded  it  as  a  proof  of  virtue,  ‘ Uqala  al-Majanin,  99. 

(3)  Too  obscene  for  translation. 

(4)  Caliph  884-363. 

(5)  Descendants  of  ‘Ali  b.  Abi  Talib. 

(6)  An  ascetic  to  whom  many  sayings  are  ascribed  in  the  Luma'  edit¬ 
ed  by  Nicholson. 

(7)  This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  but  the  expression  in  the  text  is  un¬ 
usual. 

(8)  Traditionalist,  185-271  A.H. 
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I  was  met  by  one  of  my  Sufi  associates,  who  asked  me 
what  I  had  got  with  me.  When  I  showed  it  him  he  said  : 
Good  gracious,  are  you  abandoning  the  learning  of  the 
cloaks1  to  take  up  that  of  the  books  ? — His  words  sank 
into  my  mind,  and  I, did  not  go  again  to  ‘Abbas. 

I  also  heard  him  say  :  I  heard  the  Sufi  Junaid2  say  : 
I  heard  the  Sufi  Sari  al-Saqati3  say  :  I  know  some  persons 
who  regard  equalization  as  stinginess,  but  it  is  rather  pre¬ 
ference  which  should  be  so  regarded.4 

I  also  heard  him  report  the  following  as  said  by  Ja‘far 
al-Khuldi.  We  were  in  Junaid’s  circle  when  a  beggar 
stopped  by  it  and  begged  of  him.  Junaid  refused  him, 
saying  :  .My  friend,  our  trade  is  the  same,  only  we  are  the 
subtler.5  Go  away,  and  may  God.  enrich  you.  So  the 
man  departed. 

I  also  heard  from  him  the  following,  which  he  had  heard 
from  Ja‘far  al-Khuldi.  I  have  made  the  pilgrimage,  he 
said,  fifty-six  times,  twenty  times  according  to  the  system 
— meaning  “  in  reliance”,  i.e.  without  provision  or  mount. 

I  also  heard  him  repeat  the  following  from  Ja‘far  al- 
Khuldi.  If  any  one  wishes,  he  said,  to  keep  his  desire  a 
secret,  let  him  do  as  Ruaim6  did.  He  concealed  his  love 
of  the  world  for  forty  years. — How  so? — lie  was  asked. 
He  replied  :  He  practised  Sufism  for  forty  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  qadi  Isma‘il  b.  Ishaq7  was  appointed 
qadi  of  Baghdad.  There  was  warm  friendship  between 
these  two,  so  the  qadi  pressed  Ruaim  into  his  service  and 
gave  him  charge  of  his  door.  So  Ruaim  abandoned  Sufism, 
the  Sufis,  and  “  reliance”,  attired  himself  in  poplin,  em¬ 
broidery,  Dabiqi  fabrics  and  fabrics  of  Merv,  rode  asses 
and  mules,  had  dainty  food,  and  built  palaces.  So  you 
see  he  concealed  his  desire  for  the  world  when  he  could  not 
gratify  it,  but  when  he  was  able  to,  he  revealed  the  ambi¬ 
tion  which  he  had  kept  secret. 

(1)  The  garment,  worn  by  the  Sufis. 

(2)  One  of  the  most  famous  ascetics,  b.  298  A.H. 

(8)  Ob.  251  or  257. 

(4)  Equalization  means  regarding  others  as  to  be  helped  or  protected 
equally  with  oneself :  Preference  means  regarding  their  claims  as  greater 
than  one’s  own.  See  the  account  of  this  matter  in  Nicholson’s  Kashf  al- 
Mahjub,  p.  190.  The  sense  of  the  proposition  is  pfobably  that  such 
preference  is  at  the  expense  of  the  other’s  virtue. 

(5)  This  sounds  more  like  the  comment  of  some  cynic  on  the  practice 

of  the  ascetic.  ,  ' 

(6)  See  Nicholson’s  Kashf  al-Mahjub,  where,  however,  this  person’s  fall 
from  grace  is  explained  away.  • 

(7)  In  262  A.H. 
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I  also  heard  him  say  that  he  had  heard  the  Sufi  Abu’l- 
Qasim  al-Zayyat  record  how  he  had  heard  Junaid  relate 
as  follows.  Sari  al-Saqati,  he  said,  told  us  that  the  in¬ 
nocent  man  is  bold,  the  treacherous  timid,  and  the  guilty 
alarmed. 

64.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  ‘Amr  al-Qasim 
b.  Ja‘far  b.  Abd  al-Wahid  al-Hashimi,  the  Qadi.  We  were 
told,  he  said,  by  Ahu’l  Qasim  al-Bazzaz  that  he  had  heard 
one  of  the  associates  of  Sahl  b.  ‘Abdallah  al-Tustari1  say  : 
Sahl  said  to  me  :  The  ignorant  man  is  dead,  the  offender 
intoxicated,  and  the  obstinate  ruined. 

A  popular  proverb  is  :  Let  health  abound,  speech  will 
be  sound.  Another  proverb  of  similar  import  is  si  urina 
tua  bene  se  habet,  feri  eavultum  medici,  i.e.,  If  you  are  in 
good  health,  you  need  not  mind  what  you  do.2  A  felic¬ 
itous  rhyme  of  the  same  import  is  : — 

If  when  you  do  mischief  you  feel  in  a  fright, 

Your  ease  to  recover,  you  best  had  do  right. 3 

65.  I  heard  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim  b.  Ahmad  al-Tabari 
say  how  he  had  heard  Ja‘far  al-Khuldi  narrate  how  he 
had  heard  Junaid  state  that  he  had  heard  Sari  al-Saqati 
say  :  Men  become-  friends  in  their  transactions,  but  this 
comes  about  only  through  good  behaviour  before  God.4 

He  also  told  me  that  Abu’l-Husain  b.  Nasrawaihi 
frequently  consulted  him  about  some  affair  that  was  going 
on.  I  was  surprised,  he  said,  at  his  doing  so,  and  would 
say  to  him  :  Do  you,  with  your  age,  experience,  training, 
practice,  and  discipline,5  consult  me,  your  child  ?  This  is 
a  proceeding  on  your  part  which  alarms  me,  as  it  seems  as 
though  you  were  poking  fun  at  me. — He  would  reply  : 
God  has  raised  you  above  that.  Your  supposition  might 
be  true  if  I  let  you  contradict  me,  but  did  not  contradict 
you,  or  let  you  argue  against  me,  but  did  not  argue  against 
you,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  result  according  to  which  I  should 
act.  But  since  you  see  me  do  this,6  you  have  no  ground 
for  suspicion.  I,  in  fact,  try  to  think  of  myself  as  a  young 
man,  whose  knowledge  is  of  no  account. 

(1)  Famous  ascetic,  ob.  283  A.H. 

(2)  This  gloss  is  clearly  wrong.  The  meaning  is  :  If  you  are  in  good 
health,  you  need  not  trouble  about  physicians. 

(8)  Here  too  the  author  is  mistaken  about  the  import. 

(4)  The  sense  seems  to  be  :  by  acting  in  a  way  which  will  be  observant 
of  decorum  before  the  Deity. 

(5)  Ibn  Nasrawaihi  was  a  qadi. 

•  (6)  i.e.,  argue  with  you. 
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66.  He  also  told  me  that  he  had  heard  Abu’l-Husain 
b.  Nasrawaihi  narrate  as  follows.  When  Abu  Muhammad 
al-Muhallabi1  was  secretary  to  Mu‘izz  al-daulah,  he  came 
to  Basrah  and  arrested  the  qadi  Abu’l-Qasim  Ja‘far  b.  ‘Abd 
al-Wahid  al-Hashimi,  in  order  to  disgrace  him,  and  in  order 
to  gratify  Abu  Tammam  al-Zainabi  al-Hashimi,  who  was 
related  to  Muhallabi  by  marriage  and  was  an  enemy  of 
Ja‘far.2  There  was  no  special  enmity  between  Ja‘far 
and  al-Muhallabi  himself.  Presently  Abu  Tammam  paid 
an  official  visit  to  al-Muhallabi.  When  he  departed,  the 
latter  bade  his  slaves  see  how  far  he  went.  They  returned 
to  report  that  he  had  gone  out  of  the  vestibule  and  left 
the  house.  Al-Muhallabi  exclaimed  :  Here  am  I,  putting 
a  man  like  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Wahid  into  confinement  solely  on 
Abu  Tammam’s  account.  He  pays  me  a  visit  in  the  house 
wherein  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Wahid  is  in  custody,  and  has  not  the 
generosity  to  go  and  see  him,  offer  his  services,  go  bail  for 
him,  and  petition  me  on  his  account,  so  as  to  be  the  cause 
of  his  deliverance,  and  secure  his  attachment  !  Rise  up, 
Abu’l-Husain  and  lead  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Wahid  to  his  house,  as 
I  release  him. — So  (said  Abu’l-Husain)  I  went  to  the  room 
where  Ibn  ‘Abd  al-Wahid  was  imprisoned,  told  him  what 
had  occurred,  brought  him  to  al-Muhallabi,  whom  he 
thanked  before  gr  ing  to  his  home. 

67.  He  also  told  me  the  following  which  he  had  heard 
from  Abu’l-Husain  b.  Nasrawaihi.  I  was  present,  he 
said,  in  the  chamber  of  al-Muhallabi,  when  there  entered 
Ja‘far  b.‘Abd  al-Wahid.  Al-Muhallabi  received  him  with 
a  frown’,  and  treated  him  with  disrespect.  He  sat  down 
and  produced  from  his  pocket  a  petition.  I  observed  the 
repugnance  and  disapproval  on  al-Muhallabi’s  counten¬ 
ance  ;  however  he  read  the  document  and  signed  it.  Ja‘far 
proceeded  to  present  a  whole  series  of  documents,  and  as 
al-Muhallabi  signed  them,  his  face  assumed  a  more 
friendly  mien  towards  Ja‘far.  When  the  lot  were  com¬ 
pleted,  Ja‘far  rose.  Abu  Tammam  al-Zainabi  now  entered, 
and  was  treated  with  profound  respect  by  al-Muhallabi, 
who  beamed  upon  him.  Abu  Tammam  produced  a 
petition  and  presented  it  to  al-Muhallabi,  who  signed  it. 
He  then  produced  a  whole  number  of  petitions  and  each 
time  one  was  produced  and  signed,  disapproval  and  re¬ 
pugnance  appeared  on  al-Muhallabi’s  countenance.  Final¬ 
ly  he  finished  the  lot,  and  Abu  Tammam  took  them 
and  rose.  Al-Muhallabi  then  addressed  me  and  said  : 

(1)  Famous  vizier,  for  whose  career  see  Index  to  the  Eclipse. 

(2)  Further  references  to  this  person  will  be  found  in  the  Index  to  vol. 

of  the  Table-Talk. 
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Abu’l-Husain,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  these  two 
men.  Ibn  ‘Abd  al- Wahid  came  in,  and  it  was  my  inten¬ 
tion  tc  drive  him  away  by  the  disrespect  and  coldness  with 
which  I  treated  him.  I  had  made  up  my  mind  before 
reading  the  first  petition  which  he  presented  to  refuse  it ; 
but  when  I  perused  it,  I  found  that  it  was  on  behalf  of 
someone  other  than  himself,  and  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
his  being  more  generous  than  myself,  seeing  that  he  was 
sacrificing  his  dignity  for  the  sake  of  someone  who  had 
asked  him  to  petition  me,  well  knowing  what  my  feelings 
towards  him  were  ;  still  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
giving  away  his  dignity  for  the  benefit  of  the  suppliant. 
Were  I  to  stint  what  it  was  in  my  power  to  bestow,  he 
would  be  more  generous  than  I.  As  I  loathed  this  idea 
I  signed.  Then  followed  a  series  of  petitions,  and  I  found 
that  they  were  all  on  behalf  of  people  no  one  of  whom  had 
any  connexion  with  him.  So  I  signed  them  all,  and  indeed 
willingly,  as  my  opinion  of  the  man  had  risen,  and  I 
thought  it  improper  to  refuse.  Then  there  entered  this 
other,  whom  I  treated  with  the  respect  which  you  saw 
owing  to  our  relationship,  and  when  he  presented  his  peti¬ 
tions,  I  found  that  they  were  all  for  personal  favours. 
I  signed  them  ;  each  time  he  presented  one  T  kept  hoping 
that  it  might  be  on  behalf  of  someone  else,  so  that  when 
I  signed  it  on  his  account  I  might  thereby  be  winning  him 
some  credit ;  but  I  found,  in  fact,  that  they  were  all  for 
things  which  concerned  himself.  I  disapproved  of  his 
conduct,  and  my  opinion  of  him  was  lowered  ;  still  owing 
to  our  relationship  1  did  not  think  proper  to  refuse,  and 
signed.  Yet  how  is  it  possible  for  me  to  promote  a  man 
who  acts  in  this  way,  and  degrade  one  who  acts  in  the  other 
style  ? 

68.  I  heard  Abu  Ishaq1  say  that  he  had  heard  Ja‘far 
al-Khuldi  state  that  he  had  heard  Junaid  report  that  he 
had  heard  Sari  al-Saqati  say  :  The  dainty  part  of  Nearness 
(to  God)  is  Absence  (from  all  mundane  thoughts). 

I  also  heard  him  quote  the  following  saying  of  Sari  al- 
Saqati  as  reported  by  the  same  authorities.  For  thirty 
years,  he  said,  I  have  been  harbouring  a  desire  which  I 
have  been  unable  to  gratify.  Asked  what  it  was,  he 
replied  :  I  should  like  to  eat  some  food  for  which  neither 
God  Almighty  nor  any  creature  could  feel  resentment 
against  me,  and  I  have  found  none  such.2 

(1)  See  §  65.  , 

(2)  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  saint  thought  some  other  person 
might  have  a  prior  claim. 
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69.  I  heard  Abu  Ishaq  say  that  he  had  heard  the 
following  from  one  of  the  older  Witnesses  at  the  capital. 
I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  qadi  Abu  ‘Umar  with  a  number 
of  Witnesses  whom  he  employed  and  deputies  of  his  with 
whom  he  was  on  familiar  terms.  He  showed  us  a  garment 
of  Yemen  make,  valued  at  fifty  dinars.  It  was  admired 
by  all  who  were  present  in  the  room.  The  qadi  bade  his 
slave  summon  the  cap-maker,  and  when  he  came  ordered 
him  to  cut  up  the  whole  piece  of  stuff  into  caps,  and  bring 
one  to  each  of  his  friends  who  were  there.  He  then  turned 
to  us  and  said  :  You  have  all  admired  it ;  had  one  of  you 
done  so,  I  should  have  presented  it  to  him.  Since  you 
are  all  partners  in  admiration,  I  can  find  no  expedient 
but  to  present  each  one  of  you  with  a  portion  of  it. 

70.  I  was  told  by  Abu’l-Husain  Muhammad  b. 
Muhammad  b.  Isma‘il  b.  Shand  al-Wasiti  that  Abu  Qurrah 
al-Husain  b.  Muhammad  al-Anani  the  clerk  had  been  in 
the  service  of  Abu  ‘Ali  Kattab  (?)  b.  al-‘Abbas  the  Daile- 
mite  known  as  al-Kausaj  (man  with  thin  hair;  owing  to  a 
written  recommendation  of  the  vizier  Abu  Muhammad  al- 
Muhallabi.  After  a  time  the  clerk  took  fright  and  went 
into  hiding  for  two  or  three  days  ;  Abu  ‘Ali  sent  him  a 
message  with  a  promise  of  immunity,  and  he  came  out 
again.  After  his  reappearance  Abu  Qurrah  wrote  to  al- 
Muhallabi  telling  his  story  and„the  reason  for  his  hiding 
lest  a  garbled  account  of  the  matter  should  reach  him  from 
Abu  ‘Ali.  Al-Muhallabi  wrote  with  his  own  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  letter  :  I  have  read  this,  and  God  has  favoured 
you  even  as  He  has  guided  you  aright.  You  may  be  at 
ease,  as  I  am  your  helper  ready  to  back  you,  if  God  will. 

71.  He  also  told  me  the  following.  On  one  of  the 
occasions  when  al-Muhallabi  during  his  vizierate  went 
down  to  Basrah  he  spent  the  summer  there,  and  took 
a  vast  crop,  worth  ten  thousand  dinars,  belonging  to  my 
father,  which  he  found  there,  also  crops  belonging  to 
traders  which  had  come  down  from  Dastamisan1  and 
Wasit,  and  others  belonging  to  numerous  persons. 
These  he  proceeded  to  sell,  employing  the  proceeds  as 
imperial  revenue.  My  father  was  advised  to  go  to  Sabuk- 
takin  the  Chamberlain2  and  ask  him  to  inform  Mu‘izz  a.l- 
daulah  of  what  had  been  done,  so  that  he  might  order 
restitution  to  be  made.  My  father  instead  of  taking  this 
advice  went  to  al-Muhallabi,  who  was  at  ‘Ubullah.  When 
(he  said)  I  came  into  the  vizier’s  presence,  he  greeted  me 

(1)  District  between  Wasit,  Basrah  and  Ahwaz  ( Yaqut). 

(2)  For  his  career  see  Index  to  the  Eclipse, 
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effusively,  and  asked  me  why  I  had  come.  I  replied  :  I 
was  informed  that  the  vizier  (God  aid  him)  had  taken  some 
crops  belonging  to  me  which  he  found  in  Basrah,  and  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  it,  as  I  supposed  that  this  was  ah 
honour  conferred  on  me  personally,  he  having  made  free 
with  my  property  as  he  would  with  his  own  or  that  of  his 
intimate  associates  when  he  required  it.  I  felt  flattered 
by  this  until  I  was  told  that  in  addition  to  my  property  he 
had  taken  that  of  certain  traders,  owners  of  estates,  and 
humble  folk  of  Dastamisan  and  Wasit.  ,  This  alarmed 
hie,  for  I  .took  the  view  that  if  this  had  been  a  friendly  act, 
the  vizier  would  have  confined  it  to  me,  and  would  not 
have  associated  with  me  therein  this  class  of  people,  with 
whom  one  of  his  rank  could  not  be  on  such  intimate  terms 
that  he  could  solicit  a  loan  or  other  help  from  them.  No, 
he  could  only  fine  such  people.  I  feared  then  from  his 
associating  me  with  this  class  that,  his  good  opinion  of  me 
must  have  altered,  and  I  have  come  with  the  view  of  re¬ 
gaining  his  approval  and  otherwise  putting  myself  under 
his  orders. — My  words  pleased  him  very  much,  and  he 
said  to  me:  ‘Ali,1  by  heaven,  you  are  a  lucky  man! 
(This  he  repeated  several  times).  A  moment  before  your 
arrival  a  man  came  to  tell  me  that  you  had  gone  to  Sabuk- 
takin  the  Chamberlain  to  complain  of  me,  and  I  meant 
all  sort$  of  mischief  for  you  ;  it  was  my  intention  to  defend 
my  action,  and  to  employ  all  possible  arguments  for  that 
purpose.  While  I  was  reflecting  on  this  you  were  an¬ 
nounced.  You  came  in,  and  bewitched  me.  By  Allah  1 
will  not  leave  this  place  before  I  have  restored  to  you  your 
property  or  most  of  it,  with  sound  security  for  the  rest. — 
Seizing  his  inkhorn  he  wrote  out  a  list  of  the  sources  whence 
immediate  payment  could  be  drawn,  and  when  he  had 
finished  this  he  ordered  certain  letters  to  be  written  giving 
me  an  order  for  the  remainder  on  Shabashi  al-Khwarizmij 
client  of  Mu‘izz  al-daulah,  farmer  of  the  revenue  of  Basrah. 
I  obtained  payment  in  a  short  time  and  went  off  to  Wasit. 

72.'  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  Bakr  b.  Ja‘far 
al-Sawwaq  a  trader  in  the  part  of  Baghdad  called  Karkh, 
famous  for  his  wealth,  good  character,  and  knowing  the 
Qur’an  by  heart;  ,  Indeed  he  was  one  of  their  leading  men. 
I  had,  he  said,  promised  a  cash  payment  to  the  banjter 
Ibn  ‘Abdan  (a  wealthy  man  and  leading  banker  in  ‘Aun 
Street,2  who  is  still  alive),  but  owing  to  stress  of 

(1)  It  would  appear  from  the  heading  that  the  man’s  name  was 
Muhammad. 

(2)  The  Lombard  Street  of  Baghdad,  see  Index  to  the  Eclipse. 
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circumstances  delayed  it.  This  was  not  my  practice  in  my 
dealings  with  him.  He  came  to  demand  payment  and  in  the 
course  of  his  talk  said  :  I  am  saying  to  you,  Abu  Bakr,  as 
Allah  says  :  And  hard  is  a  custom  uprooted. — Good  heavens, 
I  said,  Allah  the  Almighty  has  not  said  that.1 — The  banker 
was  discomfited,  rose  up,  and  did  not  return  to  me  for 
some  days.  When  the  money  was  in  my  possession,  I 
sent  it  tp  him. 

There  was  with  us  in  Basrah  a  respectable  trader  called 
Abu‘Ali  b.  Sa‘dan,  a  wealthy  salesman  in  the  Melon-house, 
who  rode  (a  horse  ?)  and  freely  took  part  in  lectures  and 
discussions.  I  was  told  by  Abu  Talhah  al-Azdi,  a  respect¬ 
ed  shaikh,  associate  of  the  Banu’l-Muthanna,2  that  he  had 
seen  this  man  once  when  they  were  sitting  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  qadi  Ja‘far  b.  ‘Abd  al- Wahid,  waiting  for  admission 
to  him.  The  time  for  the  afternoon  prayer  arrived,  and, 
he  said,  each  one  of  us  rose  to  perform  it.  Ibn  Sa‘dan  did 
the  like,  but  his  performance  was  the  most  stupid  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  said  to  him  :  Abu  ‘Ali,  this  performance 
of  yours  is  not  Salat,  you  ought  to  perform  it  properly. 
Your  performance  is  like  that  described  by  Ibn  al-Mu‘tazz.3 

Among  those  who  worship  you  pray  with  a  click 
Like  creature  that  gulps  when  expected  to  lick. 

He  replied  :  Abu  Talhah,  this  is  a  refinement  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted  ;  we  perform  our  prayer  in  the  style 
of  traders. — I  said  to  him  :  This  is  still  more  extraordinary. 
Has  God  then  ordained  a  form  of  prayer  for  traders  which 
is  different  from  the  style  prescribed  tc  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

The  conclusion  of -Ibn  al-Mu‘tazz’s  ode  is  well  known. 
His  comrade  al-Numairi  had  in  his  presence,  after  praying 
in  an  irregular  manner,  prostrated  himself  for  a  long  time. 
Ibn  al-Mu‘tazz  improvised  the  verse  that  has  been  quoted, 
after  which  there  follows  : 

Then  in  your  prostration,  so  long  does  it  last, 

A  hungry  wayfarer  would  end  his  repast. 

73.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘Adi 
b.  Zahr  of  Basrah,  our  neighbour  there.  I  saw,  he  sflid, 
Abu  Ishaq  Yasin,  a  man  who  used  to  live  near  the  public 

(1)  This  banker  was  apparently  a  Muslim.  Ordinarily  the  business 
was  in  the  hands  of  Jews.  Stories  of  misquotation  of  the  Qur’an  are 
fairly  common  ;  see  the  Ghurar  al-KhasaHs  of  Watwat,  1284,  p.  228. 

(2)  Probably  descendants  of  al-Muthana  1’  Harithah,  an  early 
Islamic  general. 

(3)  The  pretender  whose  brief  tenure  of  the  Caliphate  is  recorded  by 
Miskawaihi  at  the  commencement  of  the  Eclipse.  He  was  also  a  poet 
and  collector  of  anecdotes. 
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mosque  in  Basrah,  and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  repeated 
traditions,  arguing  with  a  man  in  the  mosque ;  the  latter 
said  to  him  :  The  Prophet  said  :  Whoso  has  been  good  one 
day  to  his  Lord,  time  shall  effect  no  change  in  him.1 

74.  I  was  told  the  following  by  my  father.  My  first 
official  appointment,  he  said,  was  that  of  qadi  in  ‘Askar 
Mukram,  Tustar,  Jundaisabur,  Sus,  and  their  dependen¬ 
cies,  having  been  appointed  by  the  qadi  Abu  Ja‘far  Ahmad 
b.  Ishaq  b.  al-Buhlul.  I  was  then  in  my7  thirty -third  year, 
as  this  took  place  in  the  year  311 ,  and  I  was  born  in  Dhu’l- 
Hijjah  of  the  year  278.  When  Abu  Ja‘far  handed  me  the 
deed  of  investiture,  he  charged  me  to  fear  God,  and  gave 
me  various  instructions  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  my 
office,  and  management  of'  both  worldly  and  spiritual 
concerns  ;  further,  his  own  stipend  which  he  drew  from  the 
governor  there,  on  whom  it  was  a  charge.  After  bidding 
him  farewell  I  rose  to  depart,  when  he  bade  me  be  seated  ; 
for,  he  said,  1  have  forgotten  something  of  importance. — 
When  I  was  seated,  he  proceeded  :  You  are  a  young  man, 
of  excellent  character,  and  copious  learning,  and  are  going 
to  people  who  arc  malicious,  and  will  be  jealous  of  your 
eminence,  and  on  the  look  out  for  your  failings,  if  your 
judgment  goes  against  them  with  justice.  They  will  find 
no  way  to  detract  from  you  except  by  attributing  to  you 
youth  and  want  of  experience,  and  you  may  be  certain 
that  they  will  do  this.  If  you  tell  the  truth,  they  will 
have  ascertained  what  they  want,  whereas  lying  will  not 
pass.  So  you  must  not  tell  them  your  real  age,  but  when 
you  are  asked  about  it,  say  :  Under  forty  years.  For  were 
you  twenty  or  less,  you  would  still  be  speaking  the  truth 
in  taking  refuge  and  shelter  in  forty.  For  that  is 
“  maturity  ”2 *  and  the  limit  of  middle  age  and  experience. 
If  you  are  afflicted  with  someone  who  will  not  stop,  but 
asks  you  :  How  much  under  forty  ?— say  :  I  do  not  re¬ 
member,  and  persist  in  declining  information,  so  that  the 
conversation  may  come  to  an  end,  and  the  questioner  may 
suppose  that  you  have  forgotten  your  actual  age. 

I  went  off,  and  it  occurred  that  a  single  hair  in  my  beard 
turned  white  during  the  journey,  and  when  I  entered 
Ahwaz  I  took  pains  to  bring  it  forward  with  the  comb  to 
where  it  would  attract  notice,  as  I  took  pride  in  it.  I  was 
met  by  Muhammad  b.  Ja‘far  b.  Ma‘dan  the  Witness,  who 
was  deputed  by  Abu  Ja‘far  to  look  after  pious  foundations, 
to  whom  he  had  written,  bidding  him  meet  me  and  treat 

(1)  This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  but  the  construction  is  unusual. 

(2)  S6rah  xlvi,  14, 
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me  with  respect.  He  came  to  the  river-bank,  bringing 
me  a  mount,  which  I  rode  to  the  dwelling  that  had  been 
secured  for  me,  and  he  paid  me  a  visit  everyday.  When 
I  wanted  to  depart  to  my  province,  he  said  to  me  :  I  am 
overcome  by  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  qadi  (God  sup¬ 
port  him  !) ;  what  is  his  age  ? — Remembering  the  advice  of 
Abu  Ja‘far,  I  replied :  Under  forty. — How  much  under? — 
he  asked. — I  said  :  I  do  not  remember. — -He  did  not  doubt 
that  I  had  forgotten  the  actual  year.  So  he  left  me  alone. 
This1  is  the  contrary  of  what  we  witness  in  these  days  ; 
I  have  seen  in  Baghdad  two  qadis,  of  the  Hashimite  family, 
public  preachers,  accredited  Witnesses,2  one  of  them  more 
distinguished  and  noble  than  the  other,  a  man  who  held  high 
offices,  whereas  the  other  had  been  given  high  offices  by 
the  Caliph,3  and  had  thought  himself  worthy  to  be  qadi 
of  qadis,  and  had  indeed  canvassed  for  that  office,  though 
unsuccessfully — both  of  whom  dyed  their  beards  openly 
with  black  dye.  One  of  them  indeed  gave  up  the  practice 
some  years  before  his  death,  he  being  the  less  exalted  of 
the  two,  whereas  the  other  who  is  still  alive  keeps  on  dyeing 
his  beard. — We  pray  God  for  kindly  concealment  ;4  for 
though  there  are  traditions  in  favour  of  dyeing  the  hair,  still 
it  is  only  excusable  in  soldiers,  clerks,  and  persons  who  do 
not  aspire  to  be  judges  cr  witnesses.  Aspirants  to  these 
offices  have  no  excuse.5 

75.  I  was  told  the  following  by  the  jurist  Abu’l-Qasim 
‘Abd  al-Rahim  b.  Ja‘far  al-Sirafi,  known  as  Ibn  al-Sam- 
mak.  I  was,  he  said,  in  the  presence  of  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad 
b.  Ali  b.  Shahawaihi,  qadi  in  Arrajan.  There  appeared 
before  him  two  persons,  one  of  whom  claimed  a  thousand 
dirhems  of  the  other  ;  the  qadi  asked  the  defendant  about 
it  and  he  denied  the  claim.  He  then  asked  the  plaintiff 
whether  he  had  any  evidence.— He  said,  No;  but  make  him 
swear.6  The  qadi  then  asked  the  defendant  whether  he 
would  swear. — He  said  :  The  plaintiff  brought  me  before 
your  predecessor  in  the  office  of  qadi,  and  he  took  from  me 
an  oath  about  these  dirhems. — The  qadi  then  said  to  the 
plaintiff :  What  do  you  say  to  this  ? — He  said,  Yes,  he  did 

(1)  i.e.  a  qadi  trying  to  look  old. 

(2)  One  usually  supposes  that  a  Judge  would  be  higher  than  a 
Witness  in  rank. 

(8)  What  is  suggested  is  that  his  appointments  would  be  less 
important  than  those  made  by  the  Prince  of  Princes. 

(4)  Apparently  of  our  advancing  age. 

(5)  For  clearly  such  dyeing  involves  the  falsification  of  evidence. 

(6)  By  the  rule  of  ‘Umar  the  plaintiff  should  produce  evidence,  where¬ 
as  an  oath  may  be  demanded  of  the  defendant. 
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swear,  but  falsely. — The  qadi  thereupon  bade  him  be  off, 
as  he  had  no  claim  against  the  defendant. — 

Turning  then  to  me  and  to  Abu’l-Wa‘d,  a  jurist  of  our 
school  ( i.e .,  that  of  Abu  Hanifah)  hnd  a  number  of  jurists 
who  were  seated  there,  all  of  them  Ilanefites,  he  said  :  Tell 
me,  supposing  this  claimant  of  a  thousand  were  to  assert 
that  the  defendant  had  offered  to  swear,  but  that  he,  the 
plaintiff,  had  not  accepted  the  offer,  that  then  we  had  wished 
to  take  the  defendant’s  oath,  and  the  defendant  had  assert¬ 
ed  that  he  had  already  sworn  to  the  effect  required,  and 
each  of  the  parties  adhered  to  his  statement,  how  could  we 
settle  the  dispute  between  them  ? — We  all  of  us  reflected 
for  a  long  time,  after  which  there  was  a  discussion  which 
led  to  no  certain  result,  nor  were  we  clear  about  the  opinion 
which  we  should  give.  So  I  said  to  him  :  Perhaps  the  qadi 
will  be  good  enough  to  give  us  his  view. — He  said  :  We 
were  told  by  the  qadi  Abu  Tahir  al-Dabbas  that  the  qadi 
Abu  Hazim,  having  to  deal  with  this  very  question,  advised 
the  magistrate  to  take  in  the  first  place  the  oath  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  thousand  was  claimed  to  the  effect 
that  the  plaintiff  had  not  previously  caused  him  to  swear 
about  the  same  matter  before  another  magistrate. 

76.  One  of  the  retainers  of  Abu’l-Hasan  al-Karkhi 
was  asked  for  evidence  that  palm-wine  made  with  St. 
John’s  wort,1  and  exceedingly  intoxicating,  is  a  lawful 
beverage.  He  said  :  I  have  found  that  when  God  Almighty 
promised  us  paradise  and  described  it  to  us.  He  made 
lawful  for  us  in  this  world  things  of  the  same  class  as  those 
which  He  promised  us  in  paradise.  •  He  permitted  us  to 
enjoy2  them,  that  we  might  know  thereby  the  superiority 
of  what  He  has  promised  us  in  paradise,  the  permanence 
of  that,  and  the  transitoriness  of  this.  Having  then  prom¬ 
ised  us  wine  in  paradise,  and  forbidden  it  in  this  world, 
for  asmuch  as  there  was  no  means  of  knowing  its  excellence, 
so  as  to  encourage  us  to  the  works  which  would  cause  us  to 
enter  paradise  and  drink  it  there,  it  was  necessary  that  He 
should  make  lawful  for  us  in  this  world  something  of  the 
same  kind  like  this,  whereby  we  might  infer  its  delicious¬ 
ness.  And  palm-wine  was  chosen  for  this  purpose. 

Being  asked  something  like  this  on  another  occasion 
he  said  :  God  Almighty  has  created  gilliflowers  other  than 
of  the  yellow  species ;  God  creates  nothing  which  is 

(1)  The  seeds  of  this  plant  were  ground  and  put  into  the  date-wine. 
Dozy  gives  references  for  this. 

(2)  The  word  in  the  text  is  unintelligible. 
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useless,  and  the  species  other  than  the  yellow  have  no  use 
except  to  flavour  palm-wine.1 

He  used  to  produce  this  as  a  serious  argument  with 
people  whom  he  regarded  as  weak,  and  as  a  jest  with 
people  of  learning. 

Traditionalists  assert  that  there  is  no  genuine  tradition 
of  the  Prophet  either  permitting  palm -wine  or  forbidding  it. 
Abu  ‘Ali  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  al-Jubba‘i  in  a 
famous  inquiry  which  he  dictated,  on  the  lawfulness  of 
palm-wine,  took  the  view  that  things  are  naturally  to  be 
regarded  as  lawful,  until  it  |ia(]ls»  °' r!shed  that  they  are 
forbidden.  Since  the  reasoi^itnessfot  suggest  that  it  is 
unlawful,  and  the  plea  for  rftheothjt  lawful  has  not  been 
refuted,  it  follows  that  it  is  pul  bf nature  lawful.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  support  this  by  other  arguments  which  he  ad¬ 
duced,  and  by  traversing  the  arguments  of  those  who  made 
it  unlawful  and  proving  them  to  be  fallacious.  He  then 
brought  up  other  against  himself,  whence  he  extricated 
himself  in  a  manner  which  it  would  take  long  to  narrate, 
and  which  would  be  outside  our  present  scope. 

77.  I  was  present  in  the  chamber  of  Abu  Muhammad 
al-Muhallabi  after  a  riot  had  taken  place  in  Baghdad  dur¬ 
ing  his  vizierate.  The  disturbance  was  serious,  and  he  had 
arrested  a  number  of  bandits  and  knife-men,2  put  them 
into  covered  boats,  and  sent  them  down  to  Bairudh,3  where 
he  imprisoned  them.  The  rioters  made  light  of  this  affair, 
and  waxed  bold,  while  the  story-tellers  in  the  mosques4 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Sufis  declaimed.  The  vizier,  fear¬ 
ing  a  recrudescence  of  the  riots,  arrested  and  imprison¬ 
ed  a  number  of  them,  and  summoned  a  meeting  of  Abu 
al-Sa’ib,  qadi  of  qadis  at  the  time,  and  a  number  of  qadis, 
Witnesses,  and  jurists,  one  of  them  being  myself,  to  ex¬ 
amine  them,  with  police  officials  to  secure  us  against 
violence  should  the  case  go  against  them.  It  happened 
that  the  first  person  to  be  examined  was  a  leading  Sufi 
known  as  Abu  Ishaq  b.  Tha’it,  who  lived  at  the  Damascus 
Gate,  one  of  the  rabbani  in  the  opinion  of  his  followers.5 
The  vizier  said  to  him  :  l  am  told  that  in  your  prayer  you 

(1)  Ibn  al-Baitar  mentions  the  yellow  variety  as  the  only  variety 
whieh  is  of  use  in  medieinc.  He  says  nothing  about  the  use  of  the  other 
varieties. 

(2)  On  the  analogy  of  “  gun-men'’. 

(8)  Region  between  Ahwaz  and  al-Tib  (Yaqut). 

(4)  There  is  an  account  of  their  activities  in  the  work  of  Mez,  translat¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Khuda  Bukhsh  in  this  magazine. 

(5)  In  Surah  iii.  73  there  is  the  precept  Be  rabbani  “  divine  ”  :  with  the 
Sufis  it  was  used  to  indicate  a  high  degree  of  spiritual  attainment, 
see  Kashf  al-M ah jub  transl.  Nicholson,  p.  33, 
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say  O  my  One  in  reality,  O  my  contiguous  neighbour,  and 
who  docs  not  know  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  apply  to 
God  the  epithet  contiguous  in  reality,  and  whoever  applies 
this  epithet  to  God  is  an  infidel,  since  contiguity  is  an 
epithet  of  bodies,  and  whoever  ascribes  to  God  a  body  is 
an  infidel.  And  does  a  man  whose  knowledge  is  at  this 
stage  declaim  in  public  ?  And  tell  me  what  is  the  meaning 
of  what  I  am  told  you  utter  :  Thou  hast,  taken  me  from  me 
and  not  left  me  upon  me,  and  lo,  I  am  zcithout  an  I.  We 
have  discovered  that  von  rant  and  lead  men  to  suppose  that 
you  arc  “  divines  ”,  incite  them  by  your  follies  to  wrong 
courses  and  stir  up  the  sultan’s  capital  against  him.  The 
scourge,  slave  ! — -People,  however,  pleaded  for  the  man 
till  he  was  spared,  but  the  vizier  issued  an  order  that  he 
might  not  speak  in  public  or  form  a  circle  in  the  mosque. 

7<S.  My  teacher  in  Basrah  used  to  receive  visits  from  a 
teacher  whose  original  kunyah  was  Abu’l-Hasan,  in  lieu  of 
which  he  assumed  the  kunyah  Abu’l-Bayan.  I  heard  my 
teacher  remonstrate  with  him  on  that  account,  and  say  : 
My  friend,  you  have  changed  your  kunyah,  which  is  a 
popular  one  and  that  of  the  Prince  of  Believers.1 — He  said  : 
Abu  Ja‘far,  how  many  people  have  you  seen  in  your  life¬ 
time  whose  kunyah  was  Abu’l-Hasan  ?— He  said  :  In¬ 
numerable.  And  have  you  seen  any  Abu’l-Bayan  except 
me  ? — No. — Then  take  this  as  one  of  its  advantages — that 
I  win  celebrity  by7  it,  and  have  no  one  to  share  it.  Another 
advantage  is  that  I  do  not  require  a  surname,  and  that 
people’s  attention  is  thereby  withdrawn  from  my  other 
failings.2 * * 

One  day  I  saw  him  with  my  teacher  in  my  school,  at  a 
time  when  the  latter  was  taking  us  in  poetry.  It  was  his 
practice  to  make  the  lads  stand  in  a  row.  and  ask  them  to 
recite.  He  had  done  this  on  the  particular  evening,  when 
Abu’l-Bayan  appeared,  and  said  to  him  :  Abu  Ja‘far,  what 
sort  of  recitation  is  this  ? ---He  asked  how  it  ought  to  be. — 
I  have,  said  the  visitor,  a  method  of  managing  lads,  in 
which  I  make  no  indulgence,  which  I  will  describe  to  you, 
if  you  wish. — Our  teacher  bade  him  do  so.  He  said  :  Tell 
your  lads  to  obey  my  orders,  so  that  I  may7  show  you. — 
Abu  Ja‘far  bade  them  notice  what  Abu’l-Bayan  told  them 
to  do  and  do  it.  Abu’l-Bayan  proceeded  to  address  them 
as  follows  :  I  say  unto  you,  lads,  and  to  such  youths  as 

(1)  i.e Ali  b.  Abi  Talib,  in  tin*  opinion  of  the  Shi'ah,  the  only  Prince 
of  Believers. 

(2)  As  with  the  Romans  personal  names  were  frequently  taken  from 

bodily  peculiarities  Strabo ,  Naso,  Crassvs,  so  with  the  Arabs  distinctive 

names  had  a  tendency  to  be  derived  from  this  source. 
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are  near  you  in  age,  up  to  adults,  listen  and  keep  in  mind, 
and  if  any  one  disobey  after  the  matter  has  been  explained 
to  him,  on  him  I  shall  bring  down  severe  chastisement. 
Make  your  ranks  serried,  with  your  feet  contiguous,  lift  up 
your  tablets,  turn  your  gaze  towards  me,  keep  your  minds 
fixed  on  that  which  you  recite,  lift  up  your  voices,  and 
utter  like  one  lad 

Stay  weep  we  at  thought  of  one  loved  and  her  honied 
This  line  he  sang  at  the  top  of  his  voice  ;  the  lads  could  not 
restrain  their  laughter,  in  which  my  teacher  joined.— 
Abu’l-Bayan  said  :  Abu  Ja‘far,  may  dust  and  stones  fill 
your  mouth  and  cover  your  head,  and  may  woe  and  trouble 
surround  you  !  Ts  this  the  respect  which  you  want  to 
teach  them  ?  Curse  and  disappointment  are  your  due  ! 
You  are  ruining  your  own  resources.  Is  your  laughter  a 
humiliation  to  me,  or  is  it  not  rather  a  disgrace  to  you  in 
the  eyes  of  these  scamps  ?  I  call  God  to  witness  that  I 
shall  not  speak  to  you  again  until  you  apologize. — Abu 
Ja‘far  gave  a  gentle  and  apologetic  reply,  and  presently 
Abu’l-Bayan  was  conciliated.  He  used  to  compose  poetry 
which  he  constantly  recited  to  Abu  Ja‘far  ;  I  remember 
none  of  it. 

Had  we  not  frequently  repeated  the  words  which  I  have 
recorded  to  each  other  when  we  were  boys  at  school,  they 
would  not  have  remained  in  my  memory.  When  I  had 
grown  up,  I  wrote  them  down  somewhere,  and  forgot  about 
them.  Afterwards  I  copied  them  here,  where  they  have 
remained  until  now. 

When  I  was  at  school,  I  heard  how  he  had  come  to  my 
teacher,  to  whom  he  committed  his  own  son.  My  teacher 
asked  him  why  he  had  removed  him  from  his  former 
master.  He  said  :  Because  I  passed  by  him  one  day 
when  his  boys  were  abusing  each  other,  and  all  he  did  by 
way  of  stopping  them  was  to  bid  them  hold  their  tongues, 
himself  using  various  obscene  expressions.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  he  said,  I  have  removed  him. 

79.  The  following  was  told  me  by  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Umar 
b.  al-Harith.  My  father,  he  said,  used  to  write  the  verses 
of  the  Qur’an  which  serve  as  spells  according  to  a  prescrip¬ 
tion  which  had  come  into  his  hands.2  One  of  these  charms 
was  for  a  woman  who  feared  abortion,  which,  would  be 
prevented  if  she  tied  the  charm  to  her  waist.  We  tried 
this  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  it  never  failed.  He 

(1)  Opening  line  of  the  first  MiTallaqah. 

(2)  Some  examples  of  such  spoils  have  boon  published  by  the  translator 
in  Islamica  iv,  1930. 
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used  to  write  In  the  Name  of  Allah  the  Rahman, the  Merciful. 
Verily  God  upholds  the  heavens  and  the  earth  lest  they  cease, 
etc.  (Surah,  xxxv,  39).  Neither  did  they  assign  to  Allah 
His  true  worth,  etc.  (vi,  91).  And  the  trumpet  shall  be  blown 
and  there  shall  be  smitten  all  that  are  in  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  except  whom  God  will  to  the  end  of  the  Surah  (xxxix, 
68).  And  A  simile,  a  fair  word  like  a  fair  tree,  etc.  (xiv,  29). 
He  used  also  to  write  the  spell  for  recovering  a  runaway- 
slave,  which  T  have  never  known  to  fail.  You  should 
take  a  piece  of  parchment  and  write  on  it  :  In  the  Name  of 
Allah  the  Rahman,  the  Merciful.  And  the  Man  of  the  Fish, 
when  he  went  off  in  anger,  and  thought  that  we  should  have 
no  power  over  him  down  to  We  save  the  Believers  (xxi,  87). 
Or  like  layers  of  darkness  on  a  stormy  sea,  covered  by  waves 
down  to  the  end  of  the  passage  he  hath  no  light  (xxiv,  40). 
And  he  cast  lots  and  ions  one  of  the  losers,  and  the  sea-monster 
swallowed  him,  he  being  culpable  (xxxvii,  141).  Overtake 
him  by  the  signs  of  Allah,  the  Lord  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shall  bring  him  back,  and.  make  what  is  between  them 
narrower  for  A.  B.  (the  runaway)  than  a  lamb’s  hide,  that 
we  may  get  him  in  our  power,  for  he  is  of  Thy  bounty  and 
Thy  gift.  The  parchment  should  be  buried  under  the 
threshold  of  a  door. 

He  used  also  (he  added)  to  write  a  charm  on  a  paper  for 
nose-bleeding,  and  attach  it  to  the  forehead  of  the  sufferer. 
In  the  Name  of  Allah  the  Rahman ,  the  Merciful.  And  there 
was  said :  O  earth,  swallow  thy  water,  and  O  heaven,  clear 
down  to  the  people  that  do  evil  (xi,  46).  And  when  thou 
mentionest  thy  Lord  in  the  Qur'an  alone,  they  turn  their  backs, 
disgusted  (xvii,  49).  He  used  also  to  .write  a  charm  against 
ulcer  on  a  leaf  of  beet,  which  was  then  put  on  the  ulcer  : 
Whatever  good  befalls  thee  is  from  Allah,  etc.  (iv.  81). 

80.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu'l-Hasan  ‘Ali  b. 
Abi  Muhammad  al-Silhi,  clerk.  I  saw,  he  said,  in  Egypt 
a  physician  who  had  acquired  fame  there,  named  al- 
Qati‘i.  He  used  to  earn  every  month  a  thousand  dinars 
from  stipends  assigned  him  by  generals  of  the  army,  and 
the  ruler  of  the  country,  and  fees  from  ordinary  patients. 
A  port  ion  of  his  dwelling  he  had  turned  into  a  sort  of  hospital 
to  house  poor  patients,  whom  he  would  treat,  supplying 
what  they  needed  in  the  way  of  drugs,  food,  and  attend¬ 
ance,  and  spending  most  of  his  earnings  on  this.  A  lad 
belonging  to  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Egypt  had  a  catalep¬ 
tic  fit  (Abu’l-Hasan  mentioned  the  man’s  name,  but  it  has 
slipped  my  memory) :  I  was  present,  and  the  medical  staff 
including  al-Qati‘i  were  fetched.  All  except  al-Qati‘i 
agreed  that  the  lad  was  dead,  and  the  relations  were 
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preparing  to  wash  and  bury  the  eorpse.  Al-Qati‘i  said  ; 
Suffer  me  to  treat  him.  If  he  recovers,  all  will  be  well. 
If  he  does  not,  nothing  worse  will  have  befallen  him  than 
death,  which  these  people  all  suppose  him  to  have  suffered. 
— The  lad’s  people  left  al-Qati‘i  alone  with  him,  and  he 
asked  for  a  powerful  slave  and  scourges.  These  were 
produced,  and  al-Qati‘i  ordered  the  lad  to  be  stretched  out, 
and  ten.  violent  blows  to  be  administered  to  him.  He  then 
felt  the  lad’s  pulse,  and  administered  ten  more  severe 
strokes.  Again  he  felt  the  lad’s  pulse,  and  administered 
ten  more  blows.  Then,  after  feeling  his  pulse,  he  said  to 
the  physicians  :  Does  a  dead  man’s  pulse  beat  ?  —  They  said 
No. — He  made  them  feel  the  pulse,  and  when  they  had  done 
so  they  said :  The  pulse  is  beating  faster. — He  adminis¬ 
tered  ten  more  blows,  when  the  pulse  became  vigorous ; 
after  another  ten  the  supposed  eorpse  began  to  move,  and 
after  another  ten  he  cried  aloud  ;  the  beating  was  stopped, 
and  the  patient  sat  up,  feeling  his  body  and  groaning  with 
pain,  his  strength  coming  back  to  him. — Al-Qati‘i  asked 
him  how  he  felt.  He  said  he  felt  hungry. — Al-Qati‘i 
ordered  food  to  be  given  him  at  once  ;  some  was  brought, 
which  he  ate,  and  his  strength  returned  to  him.  We  rose 
and  by  this  time  the  lad  was  quite  well. — The  physicians 
asked  al-Qati‘i  how  he  knew  this.  -He  replied  :  Once  I  was 
travelling  in  a  caravan,  in  which  there  were  some  Bedouin 
serving  as  our  escort.  One  of  them  fell  off  his  horse  and 
fainted.  The  people  said  he  was  dead,  but  a  shaikh  started 
beating  him  a  number  of  severe  blows  which  he  did  not  stop 
till  the  man  recovered.  From  that  I  learned  that  the 
beating  produced  the  heat  necessary  to  overcome  the  fit, 
and  1  regarded  the  case  of  this  patient  as  analogous. 

81.  I  was  told  the  following  by  Abu  Muhammad 
Yahya  b.  Muhammad  b.  Fahd  al-Azdi,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Abu  Ali  al-IIusain  b.  Muhammad  al-Ansari,  clerk. 
In  my  youth,  he  said,  I  used  to  stamp  deeds  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Hamd  Dalawaihi,  who  at  that  time  was  clerk  to 
al-Mu‘taman  Salamah,1  Chamberlain  of  Qahir.2  One 
day  he  was  visited  by  Abu  Ali  al-Husain  b.  al-Qasim3  b. 
‘Ubaidallah  and  Abu  Ja‘far  al-Karkhi,4  who  came  to  pay 
their  respects.  He  kept  them,  in  order  to  enjoy  their 
conversation,  seating  them  on  a  sofa  in  the  chief  place  of  a 
domed  chamber,  while  he  himself  sat  below  them  on  a 
pile  of  cushions  in  a  room  connected  bj  a  door  with  the 

(1)  Probably  the  same  as  Abu’l-Qasim  Salamah  al-Tuluni,  who  acted 
in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Caliph  Muttaqi.  See  Index  to  the  Eclipse. 

(2)  Caliph  320-822. 

(8)  See  Index  to  the  Eclipse. 

(4)  Vizier  and  ridiculed  for  his  short  stature. 
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domed  chamber.  He  seated  his  son  and  me  with  him  in 
the  former,  thus  showing  that  he  regarded  the  two  visitors 
as  too  grand  to  associate  with  lads  like  us.  He  meant  thus 
to  hear  their  conversation,  and  to  enjoy  the  music,  for 
contiguous  with  the  domed  chamber  was  another  room 
wherein  he  had  installed  the  musicians,  a  curtain  having 
been  stretched  over  the  doorway.  They  started  drinking, 
while  wc  were  listening  to  the  music  and  to  what  they 
were  saying,  without  raising  our  voices  lest  they  should 
hear.  In  the  middle  of  the  drinking-bout  some  fresh  fruit 
was  brought  in,  which  the  host  took  ;  turning  to  the  two 
visitors  he  said  :  It  would  be  fair  that  I  should  divide  this 
into  three  shares  for  the  three  of  us,  only  I  bestow  my 
share  on  you,  Sirs.  So  please  divide  between  yourselves. 
Al-Husain  b.  al-Qasim  took  the  fruit,  and  said  :  Abft 
Ja‘far,  Sir,  are  you  willing  that.  I  should  take  two-thirds  of 
this  and  give  you  one-third  ? — Abu  Ja‘far  asked  why  ? — 
He  said  :  Because  you  and  your  brother  were  born  twins, 
so  you  are  only  half  complete,  whereas  I  am  complete, 
having  been  born  by  myself.  If  your  brother  were  present, 
he,  you,  and  I  should  each  have  a  third  :  he  being  absent 
you  have  no  right  to  more  than  one-third.— Abu  Ja‘far 
said  :  This  is  marvellous.  You  are  a  man  whose  grand¬ 
father  was  a  Christian,  who  believed  that  God  was  one  of 
three.  Then  came  your  father,  who  became  a  dualist, 
dropping  one  step.  Then  you  arose,  and  should  by  an¬ 
alogy  have  dropped  one  more  step,  but  instead  you  have 
dropped  two,  and  become  an  atheist,  believing  nothing  at 
all !  We  have  not  reproached  you  with  that,  and  do  you 
reproach  us  with  twinhood,  which  is  not  our  fault,  whereas 
the  other  is  a  real  fault  ? — Al-Husain  b.  al-Qasim  grew 
angry,  and  started  to  reply.  But  Dalawaihi  rose  and  said  : 
I  oblige  myself  to  the  treble  divorce1  and  to  bestow  all  my 
property  in  alms,  if  you,  Sir,  make  any  reply,  or  you,  Abu 
Ja‘far,  Sir,  utter  another  word.  For  this  will  proceed  from 
a  jest  to  a  brawl,  and  permanent  rancour  and  animosity. 
Your  dignity,  Sirs,  is  above  such  things. — The  two  kept 
silence,  being  at  a  loss  ;  and  the  host  kept  on  soothing  them, 
allaying  them,  and  reconciling  them  to  each  other  till 
they  made  friends.2 

(1 1*'-*-  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  recall. 

(2)  This  al-Husain  was  supposed  to  hold  the  opinions  of  I  bn  Abi 
Azakir,  which  were  sufficiently  unorthodox  to  be  branded  as  atheistic. 
He  was  afterwards  banished  by  his  brother,  al-Karkhi’s  namesake, 
when  vizier,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  and  of  his  own 
promise. 

(To  be  continued.) 

D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
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PERSPECTIVE  AND  THE  MOGHULS 

I 

“  The  Primitive  prefers  reality  to  the  appearance  of 
reality.  Rather  than  resign  himself  to  the  malformations 
of  perspective  which  do  not  interest  his  virgin  eye  he  conforms 
the  image  of  things  to  the  notion  of  them  which  he  has.” 

(Maurice  Denis). 

“  The  artist  is  in  a  double  relation  with  nature  :  he  is 
at  once  her  master  and  her  slave.  He  is  her  slave  in  this 
sense,  that  he  has  to  act  through  earthly  means  to  make  himself 
understood  ;  he  is  her  master  in  this  sense,  that  he  subdues 
these  earthly  means  and  makes  them  serve  his  high  intentions .” 

(Goethe). 

It  is  queer  how  differently  a  picture  may  impress  one 
on  different  occasions.  We  may  come  to  admire  a  picture 
which  we  used  to  deride — and  acquire  a  taste  for  a  style 
which  was  anathema- to  us  once  upon  a  time,  and  this  with¬ 
out  snobbish  subservience  to  the  opinions  of  our  high¬ 
brow  critics.  Mark  Twain  has  somewhere  written  of  an 
instance  of  this — a  case  of  two  young  Americans  who 
went  to  Paris  in  order  to  acquire  “  the  seeing  eye  ”. 
After  many  months  studying  art — and  this  and  that  style — 
they  were  getting  hopeless  of  acquiring  the  taste  that 
betokens  the  true  aesthete.  However  they  paid  a  dis¬ 
consolate  visit  to  the  Louvre  one  day ,  and  to  their  aston¬ 
ishment  were  captivated  by  Leonardo’s  “  Monna  Lisa  ”, 
which  when  they  first  saw  it  had  seemed  to  them  extremely 
ugly.  The  moment  of  realisation  that  “  Monna  Lisa  ” 
was  beautiful  assured  them  that  their  mission  in  Europe 
had  been  accomplished  ;  they  understood  that  they  had 
actually  got  the  “  seeing  eye  ”  ;  and  they  started  home¬ 
wards  at  once. 

The  question  of  appreciation  of  art  is  largely  a 
question  of  perspective.  The  science  of  Perspective  is  a 
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comparatively  modern  fetish  ;*  the  denial  of  it  is  the  still 
more  modern  and  inevitable  corollary,  for  of  course  the 
times  must  have  their  critics,  and  ours  is  a  negative  age. 
That  chatty  commentator  on  the  Renaissance,  Vasari,  was 
quite  as  excited  over  Paolo  Uccello’s  “  discovery  ”  of 
perspective  as  we  could  possibly  be  over  our  modern 
repudiation  of  it. 

Now  in  a  manner  of  speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
perspective  really  ;  Paolo  Uccello’s  much  advertised  “  dis¬ 
covery  ”  was  a  compromise ;  and  perspective  can  always 
be  “  cooked  ”  in  a  picture  as  every  art  student  knows. 
Some  foolish  seeker  after  truth  discovered  to  his  horror 
that  there  are  no  fewer  than  three  separate  points  of  sight 
in  Reuben’s  “  Rape  of  the  Sabines  ”,  forgetting  that  it 
would  not  matter  in  the  least  if  there  were  twenty.  Ac¬ 
curacy,  that  is  the  accuracy  of  ascertained  things,  is  the 
easiest,  and  least  interesting  acquirement  in  art.  It  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  the  engineer,  the  photographer,  and  the 
criminal  court  witness  ;  but  the  artist  whose  work  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  accurate,  is  almost  as  hopeless  a  case  as  the  artist 
who  is  commended  for  the  neatness  of  his  painting.  The 
gift  of  imagination  includes  as  much  accuracy  as  is  requi¬ 
site  in  art,  as  the  greater  includes  the  less.  But  then  one 
cannot  learn  to  be  imaginative  ;  nor  should  perspective 
be  restricted  to  its  linear  manfestations  only. 

The  Moghul  painters  made  a  very  partial  use  of  linear 
perspective ;  and  their  patriotic  imitators  to-day  have  been 
known  to  draw  incorrectly  on  purpose.  One  may  smile  to 
see  the  careful  manipulation  of  the  top  of  a  turret  until  it 
suggests  the  topsy-turvy  vision  of  a  sea-sick  passenger  on 
board  ship, — for  this  is  not  Indian  Art,  but  the  mere  aping 
of  the  past,  and  such  mannerisms  are  as  easy  as  they  are 
futile.  The  absence  of  the  laws  of  linear  perspective  from 
the  work  of  certain  modern  Indian  artists,  can  only  be 
studied  affectation  ;  but  certainly  indicates  their  genuine 
lack  of  perspective  in  its  widest  sense. 

II 

It  has  been  said  that  “  linear  perspective  is  a  study 
that  deals  with  the  appearance  of  objects  as  regards 
their  size  and  the  direction  of  their  lines  seen  at  varying 
distances  and  from  any  point  of  view”.  Now,  although 
the  Moghul  painter  did  not  worry  much  about  this  science 
of  linear  perspective,  and  consequently  did  not  always 

*  The  pillared  thrones  in  the  Ajanta  paintings  are  in  perspective ; 
and  antedated  Paolo  Uccello’s  “  discovery  ”  by  many  centuries. 
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draw  the  appearance  of  objects  as  they  should  have  looked 
from  the  casual  spectator’s  station  point,  yet  he  had,  being 
an  artist,  a  very  definite  feeling  for  perspective.  That 
is  to  say  he  presented  his  subject  in  the  right  way,  provided 
we  accept  his  station  point  for  our  own  point  of  view.  The 
primitive  form  of  art  was  the  two-dimensional  picture, 
and  the  discovery  in  Europe  of  the  third  dimension  in 
painting  gave  us  what  is  still  usually  understood  as  Art, 
in  Europe.  And  yet  since  the  era  of  poor  Paolo  Uccello, 
how  many  artists  have  tried  to  return  to  the  simple 
grandeur  of  the  two-dimensional  picture  !  Leonardo  da 
Vinci’s  portrait  of  Beatrice  d’Este  is  a  beautiful  example, 
out  of  many.  Whistler’s  portraits  of  his  Mother,  and 
Thomas  Carlyle,  and  indeed  his  best  works  are  remarkable 
for  this  simple  acceptance  of  the  Oriental  theory  of  two 
dimensions,  even  though  not  always  restricted  to  represent¬ 
ing  the  profile  only.  The  moment  you  get  depth  or 
perspective  in  a  picture  you  bring  into  play  a  whole  host 
of  new  possibilities,  but  also  new  difficulties. 

The  Moghid  artist  represented  his  subject  with  a  careful 
eye  to  its  effectiveness,  and  his  preference  for  portraits  in 
profile  was  not  because  he  could  not  draw  his  sitter  from 
a  three-quarter  view.  In  a  well-known  picture  (which 
has  previously  been  discussed  by  the  writer  in  “  Islamic 
Culture”,)  that  representing  Jehangir  at  Ajmere,— the 
monarch  is  shown  (as  usual)  in  profile,  and  so  are  the  court¬ 
iers  behind  him  ;  but  the  units  of  the  crowd  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  drawn  in  three-quarter  and  full  view,  and  with 
easy  mastery  and  breadth.  Probably  the  artist  could 
refresh  his  memory  by  direct  reference  to  his  humble 
models,  whereas  his  august  sitters  (if  indeed  the  Emperor 
and  his  suite  often  sat  for  their  pictures)  had  to  be 
drawn  in  an  aspect  that,  with  the  minimum  of  subtleties, 
gave  the  maximum  of  effect.  The  Royal  features  thus 
became  a  convention,  like  the  King’s  head  on  a  stamp  or  a 
coin,  although,  of  course,  the  manner  of  treatment  varied 
according  to  the  skill  of  the  artist.  In  the  finest  two- 
dimensional  paintings  by  Moghul  or  Rajput  artists  the 
perspective  is  felt  rather  than  drawn.  In  two  instances  of 
this,  both  depicting  maidens  upon  a  terrace  among  flowers, 
the  point  of  sight  is  placed  as  low  as  the  base  line  on  which 
the  women  stand  ;  yet  the  empty  spaces  washed  with 
sunset  or  with  cerulean  tints,  seem  high  and  distant,  and 
though  in  both  these  paintings  the  figures,  flowers,  and 
trees  are  all  seen  in  a  simplified  silhouette  one  does  not 
feel  conscious  of  any  absence  of  depth  in  these  pictures, 
or  of  substance  in  the  exquisite  forms. 
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III 

When  viewing  the  subject  of  Moghul  Painting  we 
should  remember  that  we  are  viewing  something  in  per¬ 
spective,— down  the  long  retrospect  of  three  centuries, 
in  fact.  This  must  not  be  forgotten,  for  no  nation’s  art 
has  maintained  an  equipoise  for  hundreds  of  years  ;  it 
must  either  advance  or  decline.  The  admirers  of  Moghul 
Painting  who  think  that  by  adopting  its  limitations  they 
can  recapture  the  soul  of  Indian  Art,  are  pursuing  a  chi¬ 
mera,  as  their  work  always  shows.  The  modern  Indian 
artist,  like  a  strong  swimmer,  must  trust  himself  boldly 
to  the  open  sea ;  he  cannot  cling  for  support  to  the  life¬ 
buoy  of  a  successful  past  convention,  or  he  will  effect 
nothing.  For  when  we  place  this  subject  in  its  true  per¬ 
spective  we  have  to  reconstruct  an  environment  very 
different  to  anything  that  exists  to-day,  — an  environment 
of  colours,  designs,  and  pageantry.  That  has  gone,  but 
the  pictures  will  speak  and  tell  us  about  themselves. 
May  not  this  Princess  with  her  languid  airs  and  graces, 
surrounded  by  ladies,  be  more  than  merely  the  somewhat . 
flat  rendering  of  a  highly  artificial  school  of  painting  ? 
May  we  not  appreciate  the  somewhat  stiff  and  stilted  piece 

_ investing  it  with  depths  of  life,  and  colour,  and  romance  ? 

May  it  not  tell  us  its  story  ?  We  shall  cease  to  criticise, 
and  to  analyse  ;  we  shall  .place  the  picture  in  the  right 
perspective  in  our  minds,  recall  the  glowing  period  of 

Aurangzeb,  and— let  the  picture  speak . 

It  was  under  a  canopy  of  white  velvet  embroidered 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  enriched  with  hanging 
pomegranates  of  solid  gold  that  the  Princess  (the  Sister 
of  the  Emperor)  received  her  guests.  An  embossed  bowl 
stood  on  a  tripod  beside  her,  from  which  she  spangled  the 
ladies  as  they  approached  with  silver  stars,  and  gold  dust, 
that  sparkled  with  exceeding  lustre  in  the  blue-black 
tresses  of  the  Timourian  Princesses.  The  coverings  of 
the  cushions  on  which  they  seated  themselves  had  come 
from  the  looms  of  Samarcand,  and  the  carpet  spread  before 
them  was  a  rare  piece  from  Ispahan.  On  its  rich  piled 
surface  were  placed  in  succession  a  hundred  and  one  dishes 
of  rarest  porcelain.  They  sipped  their  sherbat  from 
jade  goblets  ;  strains  of  hidden  music  pulsated  in  the 
air  ;  young  girls  waved  feathered  punkhas,  or  went  to  and 
fro  sprinkling  the  room  with  rose-water  and  the  costly 
perfumes  of  Arabia. 

In  all  India  there  was  no  more  excellent  hostess  than 
the  Emperor’s  Sister.  As  became  a  great  Lady  she  did 
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not  disdain  to  attend  in  person  to  the  wants  of  her  guests. 
They  broke  the  viands  into  fragments  which  they  dipped 
into  the  silver  cups  and  conveyed  to  their  lips.  This  was 
simpler  and  prettier  than  using  forks  and  spoons. 
Throughout  the  meal  the  artless  fingers  of  the  guests 
supplied  the  place  of  our  complicated  western  contrivances, 
and  to  watch  their  dexterity  was  to  realise  at  once  what 
real  princesses  t  hese  were  !  In  eating  they  used  the  right 
hand  ;  in  drinking,  the  left,  taking  great  care  not  to  soil 
their  fingers  above  the  first  joint,  which  would  have  shown 
a  want  of  breeding  ;  and  from  childhood  they  had  been 
taught  the  advantage  of  keeping  their  fingers  close  to¬ 
gether  so  that  nothing  might  fall  from  between  them  ;  for 
such  carelessness  might  reveal  to  the  vigilant  glance  of  a 
coldly  critical  mother-in-law,  a  spendthrift  nature,  and 
bring  down  a  severe  rebuke  on  the  head  of  the  offender. 
They  were  careful  too  that  the  dainty  finger  tips  should 
never  aspire  to  actual  contact  with  their  lips  ;  their  hands 
(some  of  them  tattooed  with  tiny  azure  stars)  were  as 
fair  and  fragile  as  the  lotus  petals  that  glimmer  on  the 
Dahl  lake.  When  dessert  came  at  last,  peeled  and  bisected, 
no  one  thought  of  appropriating  more  than  a  single  morsel ; 
to  seize  upon  a  whole  orange  would  have  been  deemed 
unbecoming. 

The  hostess  did  not  herself  carry,  from  guest  to  guest, 
the  finger  bowl  of  honour,  but  conducted  them  to  the  golden 
cisterns  which  were  ranged  in  tiers  upon  a  huge  table  of 
black  marble.  The  ladies  drew  the  water  by  means  of 
little  taps,  and  washed  their  hands  in  the  silver  ewers 
that  caught  it  as  it  fell ;  after  which  ceremony  they  follow¬ 
ed  their  hostess  with  matchless  grace  as  she  led  the  way  to 
the  sumptuous  withdrawing  room.  Her  hospitable 
actions  were  by  no  means  over  yet.  As  they  reclined  on 
the  gold-brocaded  cushions,  the  important  process  of 
garlanding  was  carried  out,  the  Princess  selecting  the 
wreaths  from  baskets  carried  by  two  young  girls,  (her 
near  relations)  and  bestowing  upon  every  guest  a  necklet 
and  wristlet  of  roses  and  jasmine.  And  now,  like  the 
ripple  of  the  homing  tide,  conversation,  which  had  been 
sparing  during  the  banquet,  began,  and  the  small  talk, 
which  would  have  been  out  of  place  before,  was  indulged  in, 
punctuated  by  peals  of  ringing  laughter,  and  swelling 
quickly  into  the  chatter  of  a  score  of  eager  tongues  all 
set  free  at  once.  Full  justice  was  done  to  the  newest 
topics  of  the  court, — the  latest  wedding,  the  jewels  worn 
by  the  bride,  the  most  recent  dacoity,  the  arrival  of  a 
cunning  pedlar  from  Arabia  with  expensive  silks, — all 
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had  their  turn,  while  the  hostess  carrying  an  “  Attar -dan  ” 
of  gold,  garnished  with  minute  bells,  and  crowned  by  a 
peacock  with  emerald  eyes,  went  round,  perfuming  the 
ladies  with  the  delightful  essence  of  the  Kus-Kus.  She 
accomplished  this  by  raising  the  peacock  lid,  inserting  a 
little  gilded  stick  into  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  receptacle, 
and  touching  with  it  each  jewelled  wrist  as  it  was  lifted 
by  its  lovely  owner.  At  last,  ushered  by  their  grim- 
looking  African  guardians,  or  by  servants  reared  in  the 
family  whose  fealty  could  not  be  doubted  and  whose 
personal  service  was  looked  on  as  a  concession  to  necessity, 
the  ladies  (having  resumed  their  veils  )  were  escorted 
through  wide  halls  and  winding  corridors  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Palace,  where  retainers,  with  blazing  torches  and 
flashing  scimitars,  guarded  the  curtained  litters  that  were 
to  carry  them  to  their  respective  palaces.  They  had  each 
been  presented  before  parting  with  a  pearl,  and  a  packet  of 
Myrrh  and  Pot  Pourri,  and  had  salaamed  to  the  very  earth 
before  the  Sister  of  the  Emperor,  on  receiving  the  gifts. 

She,  however,  when  the  last  of  the  guests  had  gone, 
instead  of  at  once  seeking  the  rest  to  which  her  hospitable 
labours  had  entitled  her,  passed  through  the  arched  window 
of  her  room  to  a  little  balcony  which  overhung  her  own 
Rose  Garden.  The  moon  was  still  powerful,  and  outlined 
with  its  beams  as  with  the  point  of  a  phosphorescent 
brush,  her  tall  and  graceful  form  as  she  leant  upon  the 
white  marble  balustrade  and  looked  down  into  the  fragrant 
chasm.  From  within  the  room  the  multicoloured  rays 
of  a  gorgeous  swinging  lamp  reached  to  where  she  stood, 
painting  her  cheek  and  the  hand  which'  pressed  it  with  tints 
of  ruby  and  lapis-lazuli.  The  glance  of  the  Princess 
wandered  from  the  garden  to  the  jasmine  creeper  that 
clambered  upwards  until  it  seemed  to  stretch  its  delicate 
tendrils  like  clinging  fingers  trying  to  clutch  the  casement 
ledge.  Had  her  thoughts  any  link  with  the  song  which  a 
slave  girl,  gliding  silently  to  the  open  lattice,  had  begun  to 
intone  rather  than  sing,  as  though  accustomed  to  do  so 
without  waiting  for  the  order  of  her  mistress,  tuning  the 
strings  of  the  Vina  to  the  haunting  Moghul  air  ?  So  the 
night  waned,  until  the  roaming  stars  slid  from  the  awaken¬ 
ing  river  back  to  their  posts  in  the  heavens. 
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ROUND  THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  PERSIAN  ART 

The  Roman  poet  Horace,  in  a  well-known  ode,  called  to 
his  boy  to  serve  his  dinner  with  all  simplicity,  avoiding 
costly  adjuncts  and  those  out  of  season,  for  he  hated,  so 
he  said,  “  Persian  trappings  In  those  days  Persia  was 
the  focus  of  courtly  luxury,  learnt,  according  to  Herodotus, 
from  the  conquered  Lydians,  for  the  Persians  were  orig¬ 
inally  poor  folk,  unused  to  the  sight  of  riches,  as  that 
historian  relates  in  his  moral  tales  of  Croesus.  With 
the  conquest  of  western  Asia  to  the  A5gan  Sea  and 
of  Bactria,  famed  for  its  fertility  and  wealth  of  gold, 
their  riches  grew  enormously  and  led  to  a  luxury  of  display 
which  we  find  still  reflected  in  the  Roman  poet’s  ode. 

The  taste  for  gorgeous  things,  once  acquired,  has  never 
left  them,  and  through  all  succeeding  ages  they  have 
reared  wonderful  craftsmen  and  delicate  artists,  as  this 
exhibition  amply  showed.  The  aborigines  of  the  country 
were  of  an  artistic  stock,  a  branch,  if  recent  ethonologists 
are  correct,  of  the  wide-spread  race  prominent  in  antiquity 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  always  fertile  in 
things  of  art ;  Persia  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  wholly  Aryan, 
but  in  fact  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Aryans  were  the 
horsed  Nomads  who,  coming  from  northward,  conquered 
the  aborigines  here  as  in  India,  forming  the  aristocracy 
of  the  country  and  bringing  to  it  the  alert  energy  of  the 
adventurous  wanderer. 

The  Aryans,  having  no  art  of  their  own,  were  neverthe¬ 
less  always  quick  to  adopt  and  develop  it  in  the  countries 
where  they  settled,  the  chief  example  being  the  branch 
which  conquered  the  land  now  called  Greece  and  there 
generated  that  supreme  art  which  has  dominated  the 
Western  world  and  largely  influenced  the  Eastern  ever 
since  its  culmination  at  Athens  in  the  sixth  to  fifth  centu¬ 
ries  B.C.  Thus  the  Persians  took  from  Assyria  ajid  from 
Egypt  their  arts  of  architecture  and  its  companion,  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  in  the  Tower  of  Xerxes,  at  Persepolis,  and  the  Palace 
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of  Cyrus  huge  jgjnged  man-bulls  guard  the  gateways  as 
at  Nineveh,  wiffre  a  winged  genius  wears  a  wholly  Egyptian 
crown  and  the  borders  of  the  archer’s  dress  at  Susa  are 
decorated  with  a  looped  pattern  of  the  Egyptian  lotus 
alternating  with  its  bud.  Sculpture,  mostly  in  high  relief, 
everywhere  follows  Assyrian  models,  a  well-known  example 
being  the  carvings  of  the  triumphs  of  Darius  on  the  living 
rock  at  Behistun.  Even  more  indicatory  are  the  sculp¬ 
tures  in  the  palace  of  Darius  at  Persepolis  and  its  pylon-like 
buildings  in  the  Egyptian  style,  with  the  reed-cornice 
peculiar  to  that  country ;  the  cornices  lasted,  indeed, 
through  all  dynastic  vicissitudes  till  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Ardashir  I,  who  founded  the  Sasanian  dynasty  in  226  A.D. 
Egyptian  influence  also  appears  in  religious  symbolism  ; 
the  sacred  symbol  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  a  winged  disk 
with  a  human  bust  arising  from  it,  representing  Ormuzd, 
was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  winged  disk  of  the  sun, 
and  the  head  of  the  Egyptian  godling  Bes  is  often  seen  on 
Persian  cylinder-gems,  as  it  is  in  two  objects  of  the  Oxus 
Treasure  now  in  the  British  Museum  :  the  catalogue  of 
that  treasure,  a  rich  store  of  relevant  learning,  and  Sarre’s 
handbook,  “  Die  Kunst  des  alten  Persien  ”,  abound  in 
further  instances,  if  such  are  needed,  of  these  foreign  in¬ 
fluences.  To  clinch  the  matter,  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
report  of  Diodorus  Siculus  that  Cambyses,  on  sacking 
Egypt,  was  so  struck  with,  its  art  that  he  transported  many 
skilled  artisans  from  there  to  raise  up  palaces  in  his  own 
country,  an  example  followed  in  later  times  by  the  Sasan¬ 
ian  Shapur  I,  conqueror  at  Edessa,  who  carried  off 
Greek  craftsmen  with  the  same  intent,  and  by  Timur, 
when  he  captured  Baghdad,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  city 
of  Samarqand ;  again  in  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
the  Turks,  conquering  Egypt,  were  so  moved  by  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings  that  they  embarked  numbers  of  craftsmen, 
of  many  different  races,  that  they  might  create  the  like 
beauty  in  Stamboul — but,  alas,  they  never  arrived  there. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  Persians  always  added  their 
own  contribution  in  aesthetics  to  the  objects  of  their  art, 
just  as  the  Etruscans  did  in  their  bronze  figures,  derived 
from  the  Greek  but  endowed  by  themselves  with  a  more 
fluid  expression  of  pose  and  movement,  freer,  if  less  correct, 
than  the  more  hieratic  products  of  the  Greek  genius. 
The  Persian  reliefs  display  greater  liveliness  than  their 
Assyrian  models,  a  keener  sense  of  vivacity,  a  quality 
which, was  due  not  only  to  their  racial  genius,  but  also,  as 
we  may  suppose,  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  a  high  pla¬ 
teau,  mountainous  and,  except  on  the  maritime  borders, 
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exceedingly  dry,  begetting,  as  history  shows,  a  character¬ 
istic  nimbleness  of  mind  :  at  the  court  of  the  Caliphs  of 
Baghdad  the  foremost  poets  and  grammarians  were  usually 
of  Persian  origin,  as  were  the  translators  of  ancient  Greek 
literature,  to  whom,  we  may  recall,  Europe  owed  her 
earlier  knowledge  of  Aristotle ;  the  jovial  philosopher- 
physician,  Avicenna,  whose  Canon  was  studied  in  some 
European  universities  till  even  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  a  Persian.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  Kassite 
kings,  Aryans  of  a  mere  rationalistic  strain  than  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Semites  whom  they  conquered,  did  not  take  over 
from  them  their  old  presumptuous  claim  that  the  king  was 
a  god. 

In  one  direction  the  Persians  seem  to  have  accepted 
foreign  art  with  too  great  thoroughness,  namely  in  their 
metal-work.  Professor  Herzfeld,  a  great  authority  on 
ancient  Persia,  suggests  that  Armenian  artisans,  in  the 
district  of  Van,  copied  metal  objects  from  those  of  Meso¬ 
potamia  and  supplied  them  to  the  Medes,  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  same  Aryan  stock  ; 
this  is  a  likely  account,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  derivative 
and  uninspired  character  of  most  old  Persian  metal 
products,  bearing  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  best  examples  have  not  survived,  metal 
being  always  a  valued  prey  for  the  looter.  Furthermore, 
a  class  of  objects  in  bronze  has  recently  come  from  cemeter¬ 
ies  in  Luristan,  in  the  western  hills  of  the  Persian  plateau, 
that  may  throw  a  new  light  on  the  metal  work  of  the  Medes. 
Many  are  of  rough  make,  but  some,  especially  the  heads  of 
ceremonial  staffs,  display  keen  vision  for  heraldic  designs 
and  the  lithe  beauty  of  animal  life,  together  with  fine 
powers  of  execution.  They  have  been  compared  with  the 
art  called  Scythian,  notable  for  its  particular  treatment  of 
animals,  but  if  we  take  that  name  in  its  strict  sense,  they 
differ  from  it  much  ;  they  do  not  show  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  animals  the  full  modelling  of  the  Scythian  type, 
with  its  guiding  ridges  which  have  led  some  critics  to  com¬ 
pare  it  with  ‘  chip-carvings  ’,  nor  others  of  its  characteristic 
features,  such  as  the  remarkable  stylization  of  antlers 
and  limbs,  the  writhing  contortion  of  animals  and  the 
powdering  of  figures  on  their  bodies,  the  bird’s-head 
finials — sometimes  tipping  the  antlers  of  an  elk — and  so 
forth.  Their  treatment  of  the  ibex  is  spirited  indeed  but 
not  more  so  than  in  the  arts  of  Greece  and  Assyria,  always 
enamoured  of  the  fierce  tenseness  of  that  creature  of  the 
heights  ;  they  bear  strong  traces  of  Mesopotamian  in¬ 
fluence, — their  plain  axe-heads  are  on  the  model  of  the 
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early  Sumerian,  the  winged  man-bull,  of  common  occur-  1 
rence,  is  wholly  in  the  Assyrian  tradition  and  the  strong  j 
man,  demi-god  or  king,  lidding  off  two  demon-figures,  • 
confronted,  is  a  very  Babylonian  composition.  The  same 
features  are  to  be  seen  in  relics  dug  up  in  Cappodocia 
not  of  Scythians  but  their  predecessors,  the  Cimmerians, 
a  fact  which  supports  the  attribution  to  th$  seventh 
century  B.  C.,  which  has  been  given  by  some  authorities 
to  the  objects  from  Luristan.  Others,  however,  place 
them  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  and  if  that  is  the  correct 
date  they  may  be  considered  products  of  the  Kassites  who, 
coming  from  the  cast  of  Babylonia,  conquered  and  held 
it  for  several  centuries  in  the  second  millennium  B.  C.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  which  in  those  remote 
times  was  making  conquests  all  through  the  western  half 
of  Asia  as  far  as  India,  adventurous  horsemen  imposing 
their  rule  on  settled  peoples  who  lacked  that  great  instru¬ 
ment  of  battle,  the  horse.  A  few  of  the  graves  in  Luristan 
are  reported  to  have  held  bodies  of  horses,  killed  and 
buried  with  their  masters  in  the  Scythian  manner,  and 
the  relics  consist  largely  of  horse-gear,  indicating  a  race  of 
riders  such  as  the  Kassites  were — it  was  they  who  brought 
the  animal  into  Babylonia  and  they  even  made  of  its  head 
a  sacred  symbol.  These  rude  wanderers,  conquering  a 
rich  agricultural  country,  would  naturally  adopt  its  art, 
as  other  Aryans  did  ;  Luristan,  in  the  high  country  east 
of  Assyria,  might  well  be  the  region  from  which  the  Kass¬ 
ites,  who  seem  to  have  come  down  in  stages  from  Asia 
Minor,  started  on  their  ccnquest  of  the  river-plains,  and 
further  discoveries  may  yet  show  that  these  are  indeed  the 
relics  of  the  Kassites  in  their  earlier  home  in  Persia  ;  their 
weapons  are  all  of  bronze,  but  minute  quantities  of  iron 
are  found  as  pins  for  attachments  ;  iron  was  known,  and 
much  valued,  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  B.  C.,  coming  from  the  Chalybes  in  the  north  of 
that  district,  and  it  was  quite  possible  for  these  people, 
at  the  date  surmised,  to  have  small  quantities  of  it.  If, 
however,  the  later  dating  proves  correct,  the  objects  in 
question  must  be  attributed  to  the  Medes,  who  were 
Aryan  horsemen  like  the  Kassites  and  immediately  preced¬ 
ed  the  Persians  in  Iran — unless,  indeed,  the  raiding  Cim¬ 
merians  reached  as  far  south  as  this  and  founded  a  settle¬ 
ment  which  yielded  later  to  the  Medes. 

The  Persians,  too,  were  great  horsemen  and  that 
character  is  reflected  in  the  favourite  subjects  of  their  art, 
triumphs  of  war  and  hunting  ;  even  in  the  engraved  cyl¬ 
inder-gems,  an  art-form  derived  from  the  Babylonian 
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cylinder-seals,  such  scenes  were  substituted  for  the  relig¬ 
ious  ones  of  their  prototypes,  a  most  popular  representa¬ 
tion,  of  Babylonian  origin,  being  the  hero  subduing  two 
beasts  or  monsters,  often  winged,  confronted,  one  on  each 
side  of  him,  as  in  the  Luristan  bronzes.  Xenophon 
may  have  perpetrated,  in  his  Cyropcedia,  a  romantic 
myth  on  the  early  life  of  Cyrus,  but  he  has  left  us  a  striking 
account  of  the  pursuits  and  ambitions  of  the  Iranian  noble¬ 
men,  their  training  to  horsemanship  and  the  chase,  their 
zeal  for  war  and  feuds,  their  generosity — and,  on  occasion, 
their  pettinesses — as  chiefs  of  a  bold  and  hearty  aristoc¬ 
racy.  Have  we  not  here  the  general  scheme  of  other  con¬ 
quering  peoples  of  Aryan  descent,  such  as  the  Norman 
barons  and  the  ancient  Greeks,  with  whom  it  may  be  disc¬ 
erned  in  the  story  of  Troy  and  of  the  Peisistratids,  of 
Kylon,  the  Alemaeonidse  and  the  like,  and  in  the  bitter 
feuds  and  jealousies  which  largely  underlay  the  tragedy 
of  Athenian  history  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  The  accounts 
of  Xenophon  and  Herodotus  agree  in  describing  Persian 
characteristics,  but  the  latter,  unwearied  admirer  of 
those  people,  had  added  the  famous  finishing  touch  about 
their  education,  confined,  according  to  him,  to  learning  to 
ride,  to  shoot  and  to  speak  the  truth  — the  last  a  Zoroast- 
rian  ideal  too  little  followed  out,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
noticed  by  the  practical  Xenophon. 

t 

The  art  of  the  Persians  was  wholly  one  for  the  Court,  a 
character  retained  under  all  succeeding  dynasties  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  Safavids.  The  Sasanians,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Christian  era,  like  their  predecessors,  chose 
for  their  subjects  the  exploits  of  kings  and  nobles  and  some¬ 
times  of  their  fair  dames,  such  as  Shirin  and  Azada  ;  their 
traditions  were  carefully  garnered  in  the  centuries  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  Muslim  conquest  of  Iran  and  were 
immortalized  in  the  Shah-nama  of  Firdousi,  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  since  when  the  incidents  there  related 
have  ever  formed  the  chief  theme  of  the  poets  and  painters 
of  Iran,  predominating  in  the  miniatures  of  later  times 
with  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  deal. 

,  After  the  conquest  of  the  Achaemenids  by  Alexander, 
Greek  influence  naturally  pervaded  the  country,  strongly 
supported  by  his  policy  of  planting  it  with  Greek  cities  ; 
the  art  underwent  much  modification,  the  effects  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  examples  of  Sasanian  art  that  have 
survived  to  our  time,  and  ancient  Greece  has  had  a  great 
share,  if  now  somewhat  veiled,  in  the  formation  of  later 
Persian  art.  The  Scythian  Arsacids  who  displaced  the 
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Greek  dynasty  continued  to  favour  its  art  and  methods, 
but  the  Sasanian  rulers,  descended,  as  they  claimed,  from 
a  royal  Achaemenid,  initiated  a  policy  of  strong  nationalism, 
reestablishing’  the  native-born  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
a  reaction  from  the  foreign  rule  against  which  they  had 
revolted.  In  architecture  they  dropped  the  trabeal  of 
their  predecessors,  adopting  the  Roman  arch  and  vault, 
but  they  improved  on  their  exemplars  in  the  dome,  for, 
first  of  all  builders,  they  learnt  how  to  construct  it  scienti¬ 
fically  on  the  walls  of  a  square  chamber.  In  textiles 
they  developed  a  rare  excellence,  in  both  technique  and 
design,  resulting  in  a  beauty  and  dignity  which  have 
influenced  weaving  designs  wherever  that  craft  has  excelled 
from  China  to  Italy  and  France.  A  special  feature  was 
the  enclosing  in  roundels  of  various  figures — men,  beasts, 
birds,  monsters — often  in  pairs,  confronted,  sometimes 
horsemen  fighting  or  heroes  inglorious  combat  with  savage 
beasts,  all  in  the  old  Mesopotamian  style  ;  the  repeats 
were  managed  with  great  ingenuity  to  give  a  feeling  of 
spatial  continuity  in  the  complicated  patterns  that  such 
figures  involved.  The  roundel  seems  to  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  from  patterns  brought  by  Syrian  weavers  who  were 
carried  into  Persia  by  Shapur  II,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  after  his  victories  over  the  Romans  ;  its 
origin  was  probably  from  the:  late  Hellenistic  of  Alexandria, 
where  circular  loops,  becoming  wreaths,  arc  common  in 
figured  stuffs  of  the  early  Christian  period  :  Byzantine 
weavers  also  had  roundel-patterns  of  the  same  derivatioii  ; 
the  products  of  the  imperial. looms  were  of  extraordinary 
quality  and  doubtless  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  their  Sasan¬ 
ian  rivals. 

Sasanian  metal- work,  as  seen  in  the  massive  objects 
of  silver  and  gold  in  this  exhibition  and  elsewhere,  falls 
much  be  (find  the  textiles:  it  follows  the  usual  path  in 
being  mostlv  derivative,  chiefly  from  late  classical  art ; 
the  designs,  specially  those  connected  with  hunting,  were 
often  of  energetic  conception  and  show,  in  the  dishes, 
the  characteristic  mastery  of  the  roundel-form  ;  the  exe¬ 
cution,  in  the  best  examples,  is  carefully  finished,  but 
stiff  and  dull  lacking  imagination  :  yet  the  simple  undeco¬ 
rated  beauty  of  mere  form  was  well  within  their  powers  and 
was  nobly  attested  in  the  exhibition  by  the  massive  gold 
dish  from  Russia  of  oval,  boat-like  form,  much  like  certain 
Chinese  vessels  in  silver  of  theT’ang  dynasty,  which  with 
its  bold  and  swelling  gadroons,  might  well  have  smitten 
with  envy  the  goldsmiths  of  Nuremberg  at  the  height  of 
the  Renaissance. 
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Here  wc  may  end  our  excursion  into  archaeology, 
occasioned  by  the  exhibits  in  Gallery  I,  illustrating  the 
earlier  stages  of  Persian  art  and  the  more  distant  origins 
of  the  glowing  splendour  that,  budding  in  medieval  Persia, 
produced  so  magnificent  a  blossoming  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries. 

A  new  direction  was  given  to  the  stream  of  art  by  the 
Arab  conquest,  about  640  A. I).  The  Muslim  conquerors 
brought  with  them  their  beautiful  script  which  superseded 
the  Pehlevi  of  the  defeated  Sasanians,  and  they  enriched 
the  language  with  many  of  their  words  and  turns  of  speech  ; 
the  new  language  and  writing  grew  up  together  and  gave 
to  the  pictorial  art  of  Islamic  Persia  its  conspicuously 
calligraphic  character,  the  process  of  formation  culminat¬ 
ing  with  Firdausi  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century. 
The  beauty  of  the  script  was  very  evident  in  the  master¬ 
pieces  shown  in  the  exhibition,  with  its  fluidity  and 
strength  of  line  combined  with  delicate  grace  and  an 
exquisite  sense  of  proportion.  This  kind  of  beauty  had 
clearly  a  special  and  intimate  appeal  for  the  Persian  genius 
for  decoration  ;  seizing  on  it  they  became  pre-eminently 
calligraphic  artists,  as  the  Chinese  had  done,  centuries 
before,  and  in  this  respect  their  paintings  provide  many 
points  of  comparison,  the  most  evident  being  their  two- 
dimensional  character  ;  but  while  the  Persians  seem  never 
to  have  looked  beyond  this  convention,  the  Chinese  did 
not  completely  accept  its  limitations,  for  they  had  a  true 
bird’s-eye  perspective,  with  its  high  horizon-line,  and  not 
seldom  displayed  the  rare  and  precious  power  of  encom¬ 
passing  three  dimensions  in  one  subtle  line.  In  the  com¬ 
plete  acceptation  by  the  Persians  of  this  convention  we  may 
then  discern  the  origins  of  a  trait  common  to  all  their  art, 
a  lack  of  profundity,  of  real  appeal  to  the  emotions.  It  is 
evidently  a  sensuous  art,  delighting  with  its  ^glittering 
wealth  of  colour  and  its  delicacy  of  form  suggestive  of  the 
glow  and  perfume  of  a  rose  ;  it  has  been  rightly  termed  a 
garden  art,  and  surely  none  cordd  be  more  fitted  for  the 
leisure  hours  of  kings  and  nobles,  be-gardened  themselves 
in  the  gorgeous  brocades  of  silk  and  gold  of  which  so  rich 
a  collection  was  exhibited.  Not  for  them  the  deeper 
probings  of  a  Rembrandt  ,  a  Goya  or  a  Mi  chad  Angelo ; 
the  gem-like  colouring,  the  brilliant  surface  and  amazing 
technical  skill  fulfilled  their  needs. 

Like  a  well-planned  garden,  their  art  is  self-contained, 
each  part  fitting  the  rest,  script  and  painting  and  arabesque, 
embroidery  and  brocade,  and  from  these  alone  we  might 
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deduce  the  Persians’  love  of  gardens.  Two  of  their  great 
classics,  poems  by  Saadi,  are  called  “  The  Garden  ” 
(Bostan)  and,  “  The  Rose-garden  ”  ( Gulistan ),  garden 
scenes  abound  in  their  miniatures  and  there  are  but  few 
to  which  flowers  do  not  contribute  their  note  of  gaiety. 

A  large  share  in  the  formation  of  their  taste  may  perhaps 
be  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  country,  mountainous 
for  the  most  part  and  sterile,  with  level  stretches  here  and 
there,  cultivable  and  the  more  precious  for  the  contrast 
with  the  surrounding  bareness;  in  such  a  country  it  is 
natural  that  gardens  should  be  specially  enjoyed*  The 
old  garden -architect  ure  of  the  court  may  still  be  seen  in 
the  Generalifc  of  Granada,  with  its  rectangular  water- 
tank,  stone-edged,  its  narrow  beds  of  flowers,  its  per¬ 
fumed  shrubs  and  formal  trees,  all  closed  in  walls,  and 
further  varieties  arc  illustrated  by  the  ‘  garden-carpets  ’ 
of  which  some  were  here  exhibited.  The  pattern,  based*' 
of  course  on  artificial  irrigation,  seems  to  have  been  formed 
on  the  ancient  Egyptian  model,  as  represented  in  wall- 
paintings  of  tombs,  which  show  the  same  rectangular 
pond  with  palm-trees  planted  round  it  in  formal  regularity, 
also  within  high  walls.  Here  the  Egyptian,  like  the  Per¬ 
sian,  loved  to  repose,  shaded  in  the  great  heat  and  cooled 
by  the  water  ;  the  Egyptians  too  were  great  flower-lovers, 
at  feasts  they  provided  bouquets  in  heaps  and  on  all  social 
occasions  held  flowers  in  their  hands,  smelling  them  or 
handing  them  to  each  other  to  smell  :  Thothmes  III, 
conqueror  in  Syria,  brought  back  from  the  wars  numbers 
of  exotic  plants  and  bade  hjs  sculptors  carve  their  forms 
on  the  walls  of  a  chamber  in  his  Theban  temple.  Lesser 
folk  also  had  their  green  retreat  for  relaxation,  of  a  kind 
common  everywhere  in  the  Near  East  and  of  which  good 
typical  examples  are  or  were — the  famous  ‘  gardens  ’ 
in  the  near  suburbs  of  Damascus  ;  they  are  in  fact  orchards 
of  fruit-trees,  intersected  with  running  water  or  artificial 
rills  and  planted  with  rose-bushes  in  the  open  interspaces 
and,  in  a  haphazard  way,  with  straggling  beds  of  flowers  ; 
the  gardens  of  the  courts  were  but  specialized  develop¬ 
ments  from  this  general  scheme. 

But  now  we  ask  ourselves  whence  sprang  this  gay  flower 
of  art  in  Islamic  Persia  and  how  came  it,  inseparable  as  it 
is  from  the  delineation  of  living  things,  to  avoid  the  ban 
of  its  religion  in  that  matter.  To  begin  our  enquiry  with 
the  first  part  of  the  question,  we  shall  find  the  sources 
very  mixed,  coming  from  many  regions,  west  and  east; 
of  these  the  most  important  was  certainly  Byzantine  art, ; 
founded  essentially  on  the  Hellenistic  but  blended  with  i 
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many  Eastern  elements  :  it  had  spread  far  into  western 
Asia,  overlaying  the  older  arts  in  the  various  districts 
to  which  it  reached  ;  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  Islam  it 
had  not  yet  fully  developed  the  narrow  formalism  which 
characterised  its  later  stages  and  for  which  its  name  gener¬ 
ally  stands,  and  it  was  still  in  its  freer  stage  when  it  first 
impinged  on  Islam,  as  we  may  see  in  the  one  example 
surviving,  at  Qosair  Amra,  in  the  Syrian  desert,  east  of 
the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Here  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century  A.  D.,  an  Omayyad  prince  built  a  pleasure- 
house,  calling  in  Byzantine  painters  to  decorate  its  walls 
with  frescoes  ;  they  were  of  very  Hellenistic  character, 
with  several  nude  figures  (in  the  bath-chambers),  an  Eros, 
female  figures  allegorising  History,  Philosophy  and  Poetry, 
with  their  names  inscribed  in  Greek,  representations  of 
trades,  hunting  scenes,  dance  and  music  and  much  else 
for  the  diversion  of  the  prince  and  his  friends.  In  a  niche 
of  the  great  hall  facing  the  entrance,  probably  where  he 
received  his  guests,  was  the  portrait  of  a  king,  in  pure 
Byzantine  style,  seated  on  a  throne  and,  as  Sir  Thomas 
Arnold  has  remarked,  much  like  the  Byzantine  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity — a  striking  example  of  awkwardness  in 
the  adaptation  of  an  exoteric  art-form.  Besides  the  Greek 
element  there  is  a  considerable  oriental  one,  specially 
visible  in  the  pictures  of  gazelles  and  other  animals, 
drawn  with  a  line  of  masterly  firmness  and  instinct  with 
a  feeling  of  grace  and  ease  that  distinguishes  them,  in 
some  subtle  way,  from  the  work  of  the  Greeks  no  less 
masterly  in  their  own  mode. . 

The  school  to  which  this  art  belonged  was  the  Syro- 
Hellenic,  arising  from  the  mingling  of  the  ubiquitous 
Greeks  with  the  native  population  with  whom  they  threw 
in  their  lot,  adopting  their  dress  and  habits.  Earlier 
forms  of  the  art  in  its  religious  aspect,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
frescoes  of  Palmyra  (Tadmor),  once  a  great  centre  of 
commerce,  and  in  a  church  at  Dura  (Salihiyeh,  the  classical 
Europus)  on  the  Euphrates,  dating,  according  to  the 
great  authority,  Franz  Cumont,  before  270  A.D.  (This 
school,  as  he  points  out,  had  a  great  share  in  the  formation 
of  Byzantine  religious  art). 

The  frescoes  at  Qosair  Amra  provide  the  earliest  sur¬ 
viving  example  of  pictorial  aft  in  Islam  ;  the  next,  about 
a  century' later,  is  at  Samarra,  some  miles  north  of  Bagh¬ 
dad,  once  a  capital  of  the  Caliphate,  but  soon  abandoned 
and  left  to  fall  into  ruin  ;  remains  of  frescoes  have  been 
found  there  and  have  been  skilfully  put  together  by 
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Professor  Herzfeld.  They  eame  from  the  walls  of  a  bath 
of  the  Roman  kind  and  as  some  of  the  painted  rooms  of 
Qosair  Amra  .also  served  that  purpose,  the  idea  has  arisen 
that  the  painting  of  wf  11s  for  the  palaces  of  Muslim  grandees 
was  confined  to  baths,  but  the  great  reception  hall  of 
Qosair  Amra  is'  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary  :  bath- 
chambers  were,  however,  reserved  for  paintings  of  a  freer 
character,  amounting  even,  in  later  times,  to  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  they  were  sometimes  painted  with  living  crea¬ 
tures  when  other  rooms  conformed  to  the  Islamic:  inter¬ 
diction. 

The  frescoes  at  Samarra  contain  naturally  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  elements  absent  in  the  more  western 
school  and  derived  from  theSasanian,  yet  the  Hellenistic 
is  still  strong,  sometimes  tinged  with  the  Byzantine. 
The  variety  of  the  constituent  elements  makes  the  study 
of  these  relics  most  interesting  and  the  amateur  who  would 
understand  visually  the  foundations  of  later  Persian  art 
should  master  the  details  given  by  Hcrzfeld  in  his  book 
“  Die  Malereien  von  Samarra  ”.  Turning  to  the  more 
salient  of  them,  we  find  the  paintings  of  heads,  with  their 
large  lustrous  eyes,  following  a  type  midway  between  the 
Byzantine  and  the  medieval  Persian  and  thus  indicating 
the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  former  ;  Herzfeld 
thinks  that  their  connection  is  closer  with  Sasanian  art, 
but  this  also  was  much*  influenced  by  the  orientalized 
Hellenic  -very  naturally,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of 
Greeks  who  settled  in  Iraq  and  Iran  in  Hellenistic  times. 
Unfortunately,  though  it  is  known  that  Sasanian  walls 
were  adorned  with  paintings,  no  relics  of  them  have  sur¬ 
vived,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  the  principal  themes 
were  of  the  antique  Persian  type,  as  seen  in  the  designs 
on  their  silver-ware,  portraying  heroes  and  deeds  of  war 
and  the  chase  -  in  fact,  some  Arabic  authors  have  referred 
to  them  as  such  ;  in  these  designs,  too,  the  Hellenistic 
element  is  very  visible,  as  we  can  see  from  the  examples, 
mostly  from  Russia,  published  by  Sarre  in  “  Die  Kunst 
des  aiten  Persian  ”,  several  of  which  were  lent  for  this 
exhibition.  At  Samarra  the  animals  depicted  display  the 
free  naturalism  and  grace  of  those  of  Qosair  Amra  and  of  the 
later  Persian  work,  true  to  the  artistic  tradition  of  West¬ 
ern  Asia ;  the  floriated  decorations  are  not  so  free  as  those 
of  Qosair  Amra,  which  are  closer  to  the  original  Hellenist¬ 
ic,  but  tend  rather  towards  the  heavier  type  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  Mesopotamian  MSS.  of  the  early  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  A  Hellenistic  feature  is  evident  in  the 
cornucopia;  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  half-nude  women 
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with  shawls  draped  over  their  arms,  perhaps  in  a  kind  of 
dance,  who  seem  to  show  that  the  ancient  pagan  idea  of 
the  great  Mother-goddess  of  Western  Asia  still  lingered  in 
the  place,  for  though  she  was  usually  represented  as  wholly 
naked,  she  was  sometimes  shown  on  the  engraved  cylinders 
of  North  Syria,  especially  the  later  ones,  as  semi-nude, 
with  the  ends  of  a  shawl  looped  over  her  arms  as  in  these 
frescoes  -  in  ancient  Persia,  and  even  with  the  Sasanians, 
she  was  a  deity  of  national  importance,  under  the  name  of 
Anahit.  These  figures,  and  others,  are  shown  between  the 
columns  of  an  arcade,  which  was  a  common  mode  of  re¬ 
presentation  with  the  Sasanians,  adopted  even  for  their 
cylinder-amulets,  and  is  of  course  of  Roman  origin.  A 
feature  referrable  to  ancient  Persian  art  is  the  frieze  of 
camels  modelled  in  white  plaster  on  a  blue  ground,  a  cheap 
imitation  of  the  magnificent  enamelled  tiles  with  figures 
in  relief  of  archers,  lions  and  griffins  which  enlivened  the 
palace  walls  of  Susa — themselves  copying  earlier  Babylon¬ 
ian  models.  Camels  are  depicted  with  great  spirit  and 
essential  truth,  as  they  were  at  Persepolis  and  before  that 
at  Nineveh  of  the  Assyrians  whose  art  engendered  that 
of  the  old  Persians  :  the  camel  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
animal  to  translate  into  vivid  line  and  the  power  shown  by 
Persian  artists  in  that  respect  is  indeed  remarkable.  (An 
interesting  detail  is  the  treatment  of  the  furry  parts  of  the 
beast  round  its  neck  and  fore-Ie'gs  which  arc  brought  into 
strongly  decorative  use  by  the  artist  of  Samarra  as  by 
Bihzad  and  others  of  his  time  and  later).  The  camel  is  of 
the  two-humped  Baetrian  variety,  while  Sasanian  seal- 
engravings  exhibit  the  one-lnimped  Arabian — a  significant 
indication  of  developments  in  foreign  connections. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Hellenistic  elements  per¬ 
vading  early  Persian  art  were  derived  through  Syrian 
sources  and  not  directly ,  a  point  emphasised  by  M.  Blochet 
in  his  books,  with  special  reference  to  the  Mesopotamian 
illustrations  of  the  twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries  ;  the 
paintings  at  Samarra  make  no  exception  ;  we  find  in 
them,  for  instance,  the  same  treatment  of  drapery,  as  in 
the  Mesopotamian  examples,  the  folds  are  represented 
very  stylistically,  in  broad  looped  curves  of  colour  with 
soft  edges,  and  following  a  decorative  pattern  of  their  own 
which  paid  but  little  heed  to  the  details  of  patterning  in 
actual  folds.  This  development  seems  to  have  been  purely 
local ;  it  is  far  removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  angular 
stiffness  into  which  the  true  Byzantine  grew  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  dry  but  beautiful  austerity  of  contemporary 
Chinese  work  and  it  remained  a  local  characteristic  till 
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the  coming  of  the  Mongols,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 
firmer,  sharper  kind  of  treatment  derived  from  the  Chinese 
art  whose  influence  then  began  to  predominate. 

Chinese  influence  was  at  work  also  at  Samarra  ;  many 
fragments  of  porcelain  have  been  discovered  in  the  ruins, 
both  celadon  and  white,  of  the  late  Tang  period.  Trade  was 
carried  on  at  first  in  Chinese  ships  and  later  by  the  Arabs 
who  soon  became  bold  traders  and  sailors,  establishing 
stations,  or,  in  eighteenth  century  English,  ‘  factories  ’, 
in  the  ports  of  southern  China — at  Canton,  perhaps,  even 
before  the  dawn  of  Islam.  Silk  and  porcelain  were  among 
the  precious  articles  thus  obtained,  the  latter  highly 
prized  not  only  for  its  beauty  but  also  for  the  magical 
virtue  that  it  was  believed  to  possess,  derived  in  some 
mysterious  way  from  the  peculiar  earth  of  which  it  was 
made ;  it  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  the  local  potters 
imitating  it.  Trade  was  carried  on  also  overland,  by  the 
very  arduous  mid-Asian  route  that  had  become  possible 
with  the  western  extension  of  the  Chinese  empire  under 
the  T’ang  dynasty  ;  it  supplied  many  articles  of  luxury 
to  the  rulers  of  the  Eastern  Caliphate  and  the  toll  that  it 
paid  on  its  way  to  Byzantium  and  other  cities  of  wealth 
must  have  procured  them  great  gain  so  great,  indeed, 
and  so  galling  to  the  Romans,  ever  enemies  to  Persia, 
that  the  Emperor  Justinian  contrived  to  have  silk-worm 
eggs  smuggled  out  of  China  in  a  walking-stick,  that  his 
people  might  be  independent  of  supplies  from  abroad. 
The  articles  traded  in  return  were  doubtless  also  of  a 
costly  nature,  for,  besides  .the  greater  profit  derivable 
from  them,  their  small  bulk  would  lessen  proportionately 
the  cost  of  carriage  ;  thus  we  may  suppose  an  export  from 
Persia  of  such  desirable  luxuries  as  pearls  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  incense  from  South  Arabia,  as  well  as  the  products 
of  its  own  fine  craftsmanship.  Of  the  latter  we  may  spec¬ 
ially  note  woven  silks,  of  which  the  raw  material  was 
drawn  from  China,  for  it  is  in  this  T’ang  period  that  we 
find  Chinese  textiles  copying  designs  of  pure  Sasanian 
style,  roundels  enclosing  confronted  animals  with  floria- 
tions  adorning  the  ground  ;  an  example  is  known  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  stored  at  Nara  in  the 
magnificent  treasury  of  the  Japanese  emperor  Shomu, 
an  ardent  amateur  of  Chinese  art,  and  many  fragments, 
of  a  century  or  so  later,  have  been  found  in  ruined  places 
of  Eastern  Turkestan  by  Sven  Iledin,  von  le  Coq  and 
Sir  Aurel  Stein. 

The  art  of  the  T’ang  dynasty  was  eager  and  absorptive, 
welcoming  new  materials  from  many  regions  through  the 
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countries  opened  to  trade  by  the  dynasty’s  conquests  ; 
what  it  drew  from  Persia  was  not  confined  to  textiles, 
but  may  be  traced  even  in  free  painting,  as  for  example, 
in  a  panel  in  the  treasury  of  Nara  decorated  with  two  deer, 
confronted,  beneath  a  formal  tree,  following  a  very  Persian 
scheme,  inspired,  doubtless,  by  woven  patterns.  The 
painting  is  remarkable  for  a  deep  feeling  for  grace  and 
delicacy,  a  gift  of  the  Far  East  :  keen  perception  of  vigour 
in  animal  life  and  exact  observation  of  its  manifestations 
have  always  been  displayed  by  artists  of  the  antique 
Near  East,  by  the  Persians  as  by  their  Assyrian  predecess¬ 
ors,  but  they  had  not  achieved  the  subtle  grace  of  Syrian 
animal-paintings  which  was  reserved  for  the  Persians  of  a 
later  time,  when  Chinese  influence  was  paramount. 

At  Samarra  this  influence  is  traceable  in  the  more 
pronouncedly  calligraphic  nature  of  many  of  the  frescoes, 
with  their  firmer  and  more  flowing  lines,  though  possibly 
the  Arabic  script  had  its  share  in  thus  guiding  the  artist’s 
brush. 

We  have  just  been  dealing  not  with  Persia  itself  but 
with  the  capital  from  which  it  was  governed  ;  what  we 
have  found  there  is  important  as  showing  the  work  of  the 
various  influences  which  had  so  great  a  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  typical  art  of  Persia.  So  far,  also,  no  remains 
of  equal  age  and  importance  have  been  explored  in  that  too 
little  excavated  country,  and  the  only  general  indication 
that  we  possess  of  the  art-forms  then  in  vogue  is  furnished 
by  the  pottery.  To  this  we  may  now  turn  our  attention, 
premising  that  the  surviving  remains  are  scanty  and 
the  indications  afforded  by  them  of  the  general  art,  of 
the  period  can  be  but  faint.  These  remains  which  were 
exceedingly  well  represented  in  the  exhibition,  show  that 
the  original  source  of  inspiration  was  in  sculptured 
low-reliefs  in  stone  ;  they  display  an  engraving  technique 
of  a  kind  that  was  then  common  in  the  regions  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Mediterranean  and  is  best  marked  in  the  products  of 
the  Byzantine  and  Cypriote  kilns,  eventually  finding  its 
way  into  medieval  Italy.  In  these  regions  it  often  follows 
a  painter’s  tradition,  the  engraving  representing  the 
draughtsman’s  line-work,  but  in  the  Persian  examples  the 
effect  achieved  is  rather  that  of  fine  architectural  deco¬ 
ration  adapted  to  the  roundel  form  ■  birds  and  animals 
figure  largely  in  the  designs  and  there  is  much  strap- 
work  corresponding  to  the  intricate  knot-work  character¬ 
istic  of  the  carved  decorations  on  Islamic  buildings  and 
derived,  it  would  seem,  from  complicated  interminglings 
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of  the  classical  meander  pattern,  or  ‘  Greek  fret  The 
potters’  technique  and  control  of  materials  were  excellent, 
derived  originally,  it  is  probable,  from  Greco- Egyptian 
craftsmen,  and  they  show  equal  mastery  over  glazes,  blue 
being  predominant,  whether  dark  cobalt  or  the  very  ancient 
turquoise  tint  derived  from  copper  ;  the  Greco-Egyptian 
models  have  often  as  a  chief  feature  a  decoration  in  low 
relief,  monochrome  or  in  varied  colours,  in  which  animals 
usually  hold  a  principal  place.  This  style  was  developed 
of  course  from  its  predecessors  in  ancient  Egypt  which 
themselves  were  copies  of  low  reliefs  on  the  walls  of  their 
religious  buildings  ;  the  lineage  was  well  illustrated  by  the 
ancient  Egyptian  objects  in  coloured  faience  exhibited 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  arts  Club  in  1 922  and  may  be  seen 
in  Pis.  XLIV,  XLVI,  and  XLVII  of  the  Catalogue,  of 
which  the  first  shows  the  architecturally  derived  reliefs, 
the  second  the  Ptolemaic  extension,  introducing  various 
colours  and  borrowing  designs  from  ancient  Persian  sources 
while  the  third,  a  platter  of  the  Roman  period,  in  the 
Ptolemaic  style,  with  a  vigorous  animal  design  perfectly 
related  to  the  roundel-shape,  could  well  be  taken  for  a 
direct  ancestor  of  the  Sasanian  and  early  Persian.  The 
decoration  in  all  these  cases  was  achieved  by  moulds  and 
net  by  the  engraving  technique  of  the  Eastern  Mediterra¬ 
nean  regions  ;  it  is  probably  the  use  of  the  latter,  as  well 
as  the  Sasanian  element  in  forming  the  Persian  work  that 
differentiates  that  work  from  its  Ptolemaic  predecessors, 
but  we  shall  find  that  in  a  later  age  the  Persians  practised 
moulding  much  in  the  Ptolemaic  style. 

We  may  here  give  a  glance  at  the  contemporary  art 
in  Sogdiana,  then  a  populous  region  of  Central  Asia, 
which  also  was  represented  in  the  exhibition  for  its  bear¬ 
ings  on  Persian  art  and  because  that  country  was  for 
several  generations  under  the  same  rule  as  the  Persians. 
Bokhara  and  Samarqand  were  great  centres  of  Islamic 
culture  ;  they  were  developing  their  own  style,  of  which 
little  is  now  known  owing  to  the  devastations  of  Chengiz 
Khan  in  the  early  thirteenth  century,  but  it  seems  that 
the  Islamic  interdiction  was  there  more  strictly  regarded 
than  in  Persia— -an  inference  justified  by  the  few  objects 
in  pottery  of  this  period  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  ; 
they  follow  a  painting  technique,  founded  on  floral  and 
similar  designs,  with  bold  positive  colourings,  such  as  are 
current  even  to  this  day  at  Bokhara — the  tradition  is 
followed,  too,  in  the  magnificent  embroideries,  with  their 
great  and  solid  floral  shapes,  for  which  that  city  is  famed  : 
the  potters  also  made  free  use,  for  their  decorations,  of 
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the  Arabic  script,  thereby  starting  an  art-form  which  has 
ever  since  permeated  all  Islamic  regions.  (Spreading 
through  Spain,  it  entered  Christian  Europe  and  may  be 
traced  in  many  a  picture  and  embroidery  of  the  early 
Renaissance,  as  little  understood  there  as  by  later  Islamic 
craftsmen  who  have  so  often  copied  inscriptions  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  their  content,  usually,  mutilating  them  or  recording 
strokes. and  signs  that  have  but  the  most  superficial  like¬ 
ness  to  true  lettering). 

The  pottery  found  at  Samarra  itself  showed  little 
originality  but  followed  generally,  with  a  naif  clumsiness, 
the  degraded  Hellenistic  style  that  we  have  traced  there 
in  other  crafts.  There  is,  however,  one  technical  process 
of  importance  that  seems  to  have  been  invented  there, 
namely  the  use  of  copper  and  other  metals  to  produce, 
by  a  special  method  of  firing,  a  lustred  surface,  a  technique 
originating,  doubtless,  in  efforts  to  procure  an  inexpensive 
kind  of  gilding.  The  white  background,  formed  usually 
of  a  tin  enamel,  was  painted  with  powdered  metal-salts 
in  figures  of  animals  and  birds,  and  the  empty  spaces 
were  filled  with  blobs  and  dashes  which  seem  to  be  much 
degraded  elements  of  late  Hellenistic  donation ;  they 
developed  later  into  the  dappled  background  seen  in  pieces 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  (The  technique  has  been 
considered  to  have  originated  in. Egypt,  but  since  the  dis¬ 
coveries  at  Samarra  this  view  has  been  abandoned  by 
most  authorities.  It  passed  rapidly  to  Egypt  and  later 
to  Spain,  where  it  developed  into  the  characteristic  His- 
pano-Moresque).  Besides  the  lustre- ware,  another  class 
is  to  be  noted  in  the  polychrome  pottery  moulded  in  very 
low  relief,  in  which  the  decoration,  again  largely  consisting 
of  birds  and  animals,  is  somewhat  alike,  allowing  for  the 
differences  of  technique,  to  that  on  the  Persian  incised 
ware  previously  noticed.  Unglazed  ware  was  frequent, 
often  stamped  with  the  kind  of  design  described  above  : 
arcades  are  present  as  an  element  of  composition,  and 
twisted  scrolls  or  ‘  guilloches  ’  such  as  the  North  Syrians 
of  fifteen  centuries  earlier  had  favoured  in  their  seal  en¬ 
gravings. 

The  pottery  just  described  covers  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  ;  in  the  two  following  ones  we  find  a  more  spec¬ 
ialized  development  in  design  and  a  more  brilliant  tech¬ 
nique,  in  a  class  which  has  been  brought,  rather  recently, 
to  the  notice  of  amateurs  under  the  name  of  ‘  Gabri  ’,  a 
specification  now  abandoned  as  the  result  of  researches 
fixing  the  date  approximately  as  above.  The  designs  are  of 
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a  Sasanian  character,  fitting  appropriately  into  roundels, 
usually  heraldic  and  displaying  monstrous  creatures, 
mostly  winged  animals  of  Assyrian  tradition,  often  human- 
faced,  from  which  the  Persian  miniaturists  of  a  later  age 
drew  their  conceptions  of  the  ‘  Boraq  ’  which  took  the 
Prophet  to  his  vision  of  Paradise.  The  heraldic  designs 
were  often  accompanied  by  floral  scrolls,  doubtless  orig¬ 
inating  with  the  Hellenistic  but  very  highly  stylized  and 
developing  the  characteristic  Islamic  floriation  prevalent 
till  now  in  all  Muslim  countries — purely  decorative,  in 
consonance  with  the  rulings  of  Islam  in  matters  of  art  : 
it  has  undergone  its  own  changes  and  has  differed,  natur¬ 
ally,  in  its  various  provinces,  Spanish,  for  example,  and 
Indian,  or  Egyptian  and  Turkish,  but  is  always  readily 
recognizable.  We  do  not  find  it  in  its  early  forms  at 
Samarra  or  among  the  contemporary  remains  at  Susa 
where  debased  Hellenistic  still  largely  ruled,  producing  as 
a  minor  result  the  broken-down  donations  of  the  lustre- 
ware  mentioned  above.  The  heraldic  character  of  the 
so-called  ‘  Gabri  ’  designs  is  very  marked,  reminding  us — 
of  course  with  a  difference — of  the  German  drawings  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  they  display  great  vigour  and  keen¬ 
ness  of  conception  and  are  hardly  less  remarkable  for  their 
technique — clay,  glaze  and  slip,  colour,  line  and  engraving 
being  each  used  in  perfect  propriety  and  balance  by  simple 
methods  under  masterly  control.  The  ease  of  bowls  and 
dishes  shown  in  the  principal  room,  decorated  in  bright 
green  on  a  dark  brown  ground,  almost  black,  provided  a 
vision  the  brilliance  and  strength  of  which  threw  much 
around  it  into  shade. 

Other  kinds  of  contemporary  pottery  display  the 
same  Sasanian  elements,  figures  painted  in  colours  or 
black  on  a  creamy  white  background,  with  incised  lines 
to  reinforce  the  drawing ;  the  colours  are  in  the  glaze, 
favourites  being  a  brilliant  cobalt  blue  or  a  turquoise  tint 
— as  with  the  Ptolemaic  potters — often  in  monochrome 
with  the  design  engraved  in  the  body  of  the  vessel  under 
the  glaze.  More  rarely  there  is  an  engraved  design  with 
polychrome  glazes  of  which  a  magnificent  example,  from 
the*  famous  Eumorfopoulos  collection,  was  exhibited, 
attributed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  period  under  review  : 
this  remarkable  piece  sums  up  th&  various  characteristics 
and  tendencies  of  its  period  and  will  repay  special  notice  ; 
the  design  represents  a  dancer  on  a  platform,  with  a 
girl  beating  a  drum  on  her  right  and  another  on  her  left 
clapping  her  hands  in  time,  while  in  the  foreground  two 
animals  of  vague  species  face  each  other  in  the  attitude  of 
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dogs  cowed.  The  folds  of  the  girls’  clothes  are  outlined 
in  broad  swirling  lines,  incised  in  the  clay,  very  reminis¬ 
cent;  on  one  side,  of  the  drapery  folds  on  the  frescoes  of 
Samaria  previously  described  and,  on  the  other,  of  those 
seen  in  the  Mesopotamian  miniatures  ef  the  next  century, 
the  thirteenth.  The  swirling  line  is  extended  even  to  the 
animals,  making  patterns  of  curved  stripes  that  have  led 
them  to  be  classified  as  hyenas,  though  probably  the  patt¬ 
erns  have  only  a  decorative  signification,  of  which  an 
exact  parallel  is  to  be  seen  in  the  picture  of  an  elephant 
in  a  MS.  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library  (Tabriz,  1295) 
reproduced  by  E.  Blochet.  “  Musulman  Painting  ”,  PI. 
XLII  :  the  background  is  engraved  with  floriated  scrolls 
of  a  free  character,  executed  with  a  firm  hand,  while  those 
on  the  rim  are  of  a  sketchy  calligraphic  nature  ;  the  use  of 
polychrome  glazes  in  broad  washes  of  two  or  three  colours, 
in  some  cases  independent  of  the  engraved  design,  may 
have  been  learnt  from  China  but  was  known  to  the  potters 
of  Egypt  in  the  early  Christian  period  ;  the  scrolls  are  some¬ 
what  like  Chinese  but  are  in  the  direct  line  of  development 
of  the  Islamic  variety,  while  the  long  sleeves,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  in  the  Chinese  style,  are  to  be  seen  in 
other  designs  of  purely  Persian  or  Mesopotamian  character, 
as,  for  example,  in  an  ivory  panel  belonging  to  M.  Kann, 
of  about  the  same  date,  forming  one  of  the  well-known  set 
at  the  Bargcllo  of  Florence,  which  was  also  exhibited  here. 
Thus  the  dish  under  review  serves  well  to  illustrate  the 
various  elements  at  work  in  the  art  of  its  period,  of  which 
most  have  been  already  discussed  with  the  exception  of  the 
style  of  the  figure-painting  which  has  been  noted  as  akin 
to  that  of  the  Mesopotamian  illustrations  to  books  of  the 
following  centuries,  but  is  more  refined.  The  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  paintings  are  comparatively  rustic,  designed 
simply  for  illustration  ;  they  are  naif  in  conception  and 
broad  in  treatment,  they  sometimes  suggest,  in  the  draw¬ 
ing,  faint  memories  of  early  English  illustrations  of  religious 
subjects.  Their  prototype,  as  authorities  in  general  agree, 
was  to  be .  found  in  Christian  illustrations  to  religious 
writings,  no  mere  luxury  or  toy  for  rich  patrons  but  made 
for  the  support  and  consolation  of  members  of  poor  con¬ 
gregations  following  a  despised  creed  ;  their  art  is  thus  un¬ 
learned  and  simple,  thereby  gaining  much  in  freedom 
and  sincerity  and  winning  our  sympathy  by  its  earnest 
human  qualities — its  foundations  were  of  course  late 
Hellenistic. 

The  Bargello  ivory  plaques  mentioned  above  also  de¬ 
serve  a  special  reference  for  they  are  witnesses  to  a  high 
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artistic  ability  and  technical  skill  of  which  time,  in  its 
ravages,  has  left  us  little  evidence  but,  which  we  know  must 
have  existed  in  such  a  seat  of  luxury  as  the  Caliph’s  court 
at  Baghdad.  *  They  consist  of  finely  executed  floriations 
of  Hellenistic  derivation  in  which  are  set  gay  figures  of 
dancers,  musicians  and  drinking  youths  such  as  often 
form  the  subject  of  Persian  miniatures  ;  these  figures 
wear  very  ornate  dresses  and’  bear  in  that  respect,  as  in 
general,  a  great  resemblance  to  the  miniature  figures 
enamelled  on  the  pottery  of  Reyy  in  the  next  century  : 
they  contain  also  representations  of  winged  monsters 
which  might  almost  have  come  from  Nimroud  itself. 

We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  development  in 
Persian  art  when,  leaving  behind  the  worn-out  traditions 
so  apparent  at  Samar ra,  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  profuse 
gaiety  with  which  we  always  associate  it  and  which,  begin¬ 
ning  under  the  Seljuks,  culminated  with  the  early  Safavids. 

Looking  for  the  causes  of  this  new  movement,  we 
cannot  find  them  in  any  native  happenings  ;  art  was,  as 
always,  very  much  the  affair  of  kings  and  courts  who,  in 
Persia  were  all  fereign  till  the  coming  of  the  Safavids  ; 
among  them  were  the  Turkish  Seljuks  whose  zeal  for 
art  is  best  known  from  their  splendid  architecture.  The 
early  Turks  are  generally  considered  as  barbarous  land- 
pirates,  successors  to  the  Huns  whose  exploits,  savage 
enough,  were  horribly  magnified  by  timid  and  credulous 
scribes  (describing  them  even  as  raging  cannibals)  and  raised 
in  the  breasts  of  Christian  Europe  a  panic  terror  which 
was  long  in  dying  down  and  even  till  quite  recently 
had  its  reflection  in  a  popular  idea  of  the  “  terrible  Turk  ” 
pasha  and  peasant  alike,  whose  hand  was  ever  ready  for 
sword  or  knife.  The  Turks  indeed  were  fierce  and  war¬ 
like,  true  products  of  the  savage  rivalries  of  the  Mongols 
of  Central  Asia,  forced  by  their  own  hunger  or  that  of 
stronger  congeners  to  fight  their  way  where  they  could  ; 
in  doing  so  they  acquired  such  military  strength  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  they  established  a 
Central  Asian  empire  able  to  attack  with  success  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces  of  China,  so  that  one  emperor  of  that  country 
was  willing  to  buy  their  friendship  with  money, 
and  another,  later,  by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
their  Khan;  their  dealings  with  China,  whether  friendly 
or  otherwise,  were  frequent. 

These  fighting  Turks  lived,  rs  all  such  have  done,  as 
lavishly  as  their  time  and  circumstances  allowed,  with 
great  display  of  wealth.  Menander  Protector,  at  the 
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end  of  the  sixth  century  speaks  of  their  rich  hangings  of 
silk,  of  drinking  cups  and  great  jars  of  gold  and  the  golden 
couch  and  twc-whecled  chariot  of  their  chief,  the  silk 
hangings  of  his  tent,  skilfully  wrought  in  many  colours, 
the  many  waggons  filled  with  silver  utensils  and  figures  of 
animals  equal  in  ait  to  the  European.  Sixty  years  later 
a  Chinese  pilgrim.  Hsuan  Tsang,  relates  that  the  Khan 
“  occupied  a  great  tent  adorned  with  gold  flowers  of  dazz¬ 
ling  lichness.  The  officers  of  the  court  sat  in  two  long 
rows  on  mats  before  the  Khan,  brilliantly  attired  in  em¬ 
broidered  silks,  the  Khan’s  guard  standing  behind  them. 
Although  here  was  but  a  barbarian  prince  under  a  tent  of 
felt,  one  could  not  look  on  him  without  respect  and  admir¬ 
ation  ”  (from  “  Cathay  and  the  way  thither  ”,  2nd  ed., 
by  Yule-Cordier,  Yol.  I,  pp  20!)  and  210).  Other  pilgrims’ 
stories  might  be  adduced  but  enough  has  been  quoted  to 
show  that  such  chiefs  as  these  were  of  ample  dignity  to 
send  embassies  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  as  they  did  to 
Justin  in  56H  A.U.,  seeking  his  help  against  the  Persians 
who  had  closed  to  them  the  road  of  the  silk  trade.  Their 
savage  predecessors,  the  White  Huns,  were  little  behind 
them  in  luxury  ;  of  them  another  Chinese  pilgrim,  Sung 
Yun,  tells  us,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  that  their  court 
was  richly  furnished  and  attended,  with  mueh  show  of 
gold  and  ivory  and  of  the  gems  received  as  tribute — 
probably  by  trade — from  distant  lands  ;  some  of  them  had 
accepted  Buddhism  and  they  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  arts  that  always  accompanied  that  creed. 

If  we  compare  these  Turkish  princes  with  others  living 
also  in  turbulent  times — though  with  a  difference — such  as 
the  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  or  the  Mamluk  Sultans  of 
Egypt,  we  can  be  sure  that,  with  their  love  of  luxury  and 
display,  they,  like  those  others,  fostered  largely  the  arts 
that  lay  to  their  hands,  thus  signalizing  their  regal  power, 
generosity  and  taste  ;  it  is  therefore  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  when  the  Seljuk  Turks  conquered  Persia  and  Hither 
Asia,  finding  themselves  seated  in  conditions  of  stability 
unknown  to  them  before,  in  countries  long  famous  for 
their  art,  they  gave  free  rein  to  the  tastes  that  they  had 
acquired  and  their  encouragement  of  artists  initiated  in 
those  countries  a  real  renaissance.  Sure  proof  of  this 
conclusion  is  to  be  seen  in  the  art  of  the  countries  outside 
Persia  which  came  under  their  rule.  Syria,  with  its  centre 
at  Damascus,  that  ancient  and  renowned  focus  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  possessed  craftsmen  ot  the  highest  skill  which,  in  one 
brilliant  category,  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  the  glass-makers 
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produced  their  famous  lamps,  goblets  and  dishes,  re  splen¬ 
dent  in  enamelled  colours,  which  have  never  been  surpassed 
in  their  kind.  The  designs  on  them  are  of  a  class  which 
seems  characteristically  Persian  and  yet  the  country  had 
never  been  under  Persian  dominion,  except  for  a  short 
interval  in  the  seventh  century  ;  it  was  under  Turkish 
rule  and  patronage  when  this  guasi-Persian  art  nourished. 
A  little  later,  in  the  thirteenth  to  fourteenth  centuries, 
the  Persian  character  of  another  phase  of  Syrian  art  is  to 
be  noted  in  the -ceramic  vessels,  decorated  chiefly  in  under¬ 
glaze  blue,  black  and  grey,  with  much  foliation  and  figures 
of  birds  and  animals,  especially  hares,  radiated  patterns 
being  a  common  feature;  this  class  is  often  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  tht  Persian  type,  usually  attributed  to  Sultan- 
abad,  some  of  which  were  on  show  at  this  exhibition. 
Later  still,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Ottoman  Turks 
gave  proof  of  their  taste  in  other  districts  more  purely 
Turkish,  in  the  brilliant  faience  once  called  1  Rhodian  ’, 
but  now  known  to  have  been  made  in  many  Anatolian 
kilns  :  its  use  of  formal  semi-naturalistic  groups  of  flowers, 
often  resembling  groups  in  the  fine  contemporary  rugs  of 
Herat,  has  never  been  equalled,  for  both  composition  and 
colour  ;  its  line-work  is  as  sharp  and  fine  as  the  Persian  ; 
feluccas  are  sometimes  introduced  as  an  element  of  deco¬ 
ration,  with  brilliantly  bold  effect.  Damascus  followed 
this  fashion  with  equal  sldll  and  taste  if  not  higher,  as 
seme  connoisseurs  think— but  in  its  own  way , with  a  greater 
degree  of  stylization  and  more  reserve,  the  colour  scheme 
being  cooler,  with  a  greyish  blue  often  prominent;  the 
difference  is  pci  haps  due  to  the  restrictive  influence  of 
the  quasi-Persian  style  that  had  directed  the  Syrian  artists 
of  the  previous  age.  In  the  Caucasus,  a  somewhat  similar 
make  of  faience  has  been  found,  taking  its  name  from 
Kubadja,  where  it  first  became  known  ;  it  has  an  admixture 
of  Persian,  arising  from  its  proximity,  and  welcomes 
representations  of  the  human  figure  ;  it  is  less  naturalistic 
than  the  Anatolian  and  prefers  a  paler  colour-scheme  ; 
the  line-work  is  equally  good  and,  in  general,  as  a  decora¬ 
tive  art,  it  stands  high,  as  was  proved  by  typical  examples 
in  the  exhibition. 

Returning  to  the  period  of  the  Damascus  glassware, 
we  find  in  Mosul,  in  the  far  north  of  Iraq,  another  striking 
instance  of  craftsmanship  developed  under  Turkish  rule, 
in  the  metal-work,  with  its  adornments  of  the  same  quasi- 
Persian  character  :  its  noble,  solid  forms,  the  supreme  skill 
and  taste  with  which  their  surfaces  were  covered  with  intri¬ 
cate  designs,  chiselled  out  and  often  incrusted  with  silver, 
7* 
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and  the  perfect  control  of  material  make  this  work  the 
epitome  of  all  the  best  in  the  decorative  art — putting 
aside  colour — of  the  Muslim  world.  A  quotation  from 
G.  Migeon  (“  ArtMusulman  ”,  1st  ed.,  vol/I,  p.  168)  will 
make  this  clear  : — “  Horsemen,  often  crowned  with  haloes, 
engage  in  the  various  forms  of  hunting  dear  to  the  Persians  ; 
some,  carrying  a  cheetah  qt  their  saddle-bow  or  a  hawk 
on  their  fist,  with  greyhounds  following,  chase  the  bear,  the 
lion  or  the  antelope.  Within  panels  princes  are  figured 
seated,  with  crossed  legs,  eastern  fashion,  on  low  thrones, 
decked  with  crowns  or  haloes,  with  pages  at  their  sides, 
wine-eup  in  hand  and  dancers  and  musicians  to  add  to 
their  delights.  Variety  is  secured  by  figures  of  the  zodiac 
in  small  medallions.  There  are  no  finer  subjects  than  the 
fights  between  men  or  birds  or  animals.  Long  rows  of 
animals,  lions,  panthers,  antelopes,  greyhounds,  birds 
and  hares,  amidst  enwreathing  foliations,  divide  the  differ¬ 
ent  zones  of  decoration  while  the  intermediate  spaces  are 
often  filled  by  ducks  and  water-birds  in  flight.  The  back¬ 
grounds  are  enriched  with  bold  and  supple  arabesques  or 
with  a  kind  of  T-shaped  hook  :  inscriptions  take  their 
place,  in  narrow  bands,  with  neski  lettering.  ”  (The 
“  T-shaped  hook  ”  is  in  the  form  of  a  broad  arrow). 

According  to  some  authorities,  work  similar  to  that  of 
Mosul  was,  executed  in  the  province  of  Khorasan,  in  the 
north-east  of  Persia.  This  district  was  always  famous  for 
its  artistic  products,  especially  carpets  till  recently  attrib¬ 
uted  to  Ispahan  :  it  is  also  the  district  which  was  most 
occupied  by  Turks,  being  on  their  road  from  Central 
Asia  to  the  West,  arid  had  been  under  their  sway  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing. 

The  style  of  art  practised  at  Mosul  and  Damascus 
appears  simultaneously  in  northern  Persia,  at  Reyy,  in 
the  delicate  articles  of  pottery  painted  with  enamels  in  a 
mode  manifestly  forecasting  that  of  the  later  miniatures. 
But  Reyy,  though  in  Persia,  had  become  the  capital  of  the 
Seljuk  sultans,  replaced,  it  is  true,  in  the  twelfth  century 
by  the  Khwarezm-shahs — but  they  too  were  Turks,  and 
so  we  may  well  apply  to  this  new  style  of  art  the  convenient 
term  Turco-Persian. 

The  Turks,  then,  were  clearly  generous  patrons  of  art 
and  doubtless  brought  with  them  to  the  countries  where 
they  settled  skilled  craftsmen  and  attracted  others  by 
their  liberality,  just  as,  under  the  Mamluk  sultans,  artists 
of  many  countries  were,  according  to  Ibn  Eyyas,  attracted 
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to  Egypt.  They  had  no  art  of  their  own  and  it  follows 
that  the  elements  of  the  new  style  that  grew  up  under 
their  fostering  must  have  been  brought  with  them  from 
the  regions  whence  they  came,  in  Central  Asia,  to  which, 
accordingly,  we  may  now  turn  our  attention. 

To  take  first  the  general  state  of  civilization  :  Buddhism 
had  entered  Turkestan  out  of  India  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  also  Eastern  Persia,  which  then  comprised 
Afghanistan  -where  it  produced  the  art  of  Gandhara  — 
and  we  find  the  Chinese,  in  the  seeond  half  of  the  first 
century  A.D.,  sending  a  mission  to  Khotan  to  procure  learn¬ 
ed  books  and  men  to  teach  the  truths  of  Buddha,  whom  they 
described  as  ‘  the  golden  man  ’,  from  his  gilded  temple- 
statues  ;  they  continued  to  draw  their  teachers  from  that 
region  till  the  end  of  the  third  century,  when  they  first 
allowed  their  own  countrymen  to  be  trained  as  priests. 
Thus  Turkestan  had  its  centres  of  light  and  learning,  in 
touch  with  Chinese  civilization  as  well  as  with  Indian, 
and  indeed  the  Chinese  pilgrim  Ea-hsian,  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century,  gave  a  glowing  account  of  Khotan  and 
Kashgar.  (Later,  too,  Khotan  sustained  its  reputation  by 
becoming  famous  as  a  repository  of  Islamic  learning). 
To  these  we  must  add,  though  later,  Bokhara  and  Samar- 
qand  which  became,  eaily  in  the  Mohammedan  era,  centres 
of  Islamic  civilization. 

These  great  cities  of  Turkestan  and  others  of  similar 
condition,  cn  the  road  of  Chinese  trade,  always  open  to  the 
influence  of  the  highly  advanced  civilization  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  China,  drew  likewise  from  .there  the  great  part 
of  their  art.  At  Bokhara  painting  was  known  as  “  the 
Chinese  art  ”  and  a  Chinese  embassy  sent  there  in  943 
was  accompanied  by  artist- painters  who  decorated  for 
the  Samanid  prince  a  MS.  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  which 
had  recently  been  translated  into  Persian  ;  the  work  was 
greatly  acclaimed,  probably  as  superior  to  the  paintings 
of  Eastern  Turkestan  which  must  have  been  then  well 
known  in  Bokhara. 

The  art  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  of  the  ninth  and  follow¬ 
ing  centuries  which  has  been  brought  to  light  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities  by  the  various  explorers  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  shows  the  great  predominance  of  China  which  had 
occupied  the  country  in  the  Han  period  and  the  earlier 
T’ang,  although,  as  that  art  was  mostly  devoted  to  religious 
purposes,  that  is,  to  Buddhism,  it  has  received  much  also 
from  India  which  then,  as  earlier,  had  frequent  commerce 
with  Central  Asia.  The  district  was  indeed  a  lively  centre 
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of  international  trade,  quite  cosmopolitan,  as  is  proved 
by  the  variety  of  languages  and  scripts  which  have  been 
found  there,  Chinese,  Tibetan,  Turkish  (two  varieties), 
Indian  (Sanskrit  and  two  others)  and  even  that  mysterious 
branch  of  the  Indo-European,  Tocharian,  with  others  not 
yet  deciphered.  The  Indian  element  was  of  the  well- 
known  Greeo-Buddhist  style  of  Gandhara  ;  some  of  its 
manifestations  were  so  near  to  its  first  origin  that  they 
might  almost  pass  for  actual  Greco-Syrian,  and  it  was  cf 
course  through  this  region  that  the  Chinese,  on  their 
adoption  of  Buddhism,  absorbed  that  style,  so  apparent 
in  their  plastic  figures  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  T’ang. 
But  at  the  period  under  consideration,  the  later  T’ang, 
Chinese  art  had  fused  into  itself  the  Indian  elements  and 
the  religious  paintings  of  Eastern  Turkestan,  especially  on 
the  banners,  are  of  true  Chinese  character,  executed  in  the 
rich  and  stately  style  of  the  temple  frescoes,  though  in 
a  somewhat  provincial  manner,  with  less  reserve  and  tend¬ 
ing  more  to  the  profuseness  of  the  Tibetan  £  rt  that  follow¬ 
ed  them.  The  hieratic  poses  of  the  figures  has  caused  a 
kind  of  vertieality  in  the  composition,  as  in  Gothic  re¬ 
ligious  sculpture,  which  we  shall  find  reflected  in  the  Persian 
miniatures  of  the  best  period.  But  the  most  prominent 
effect,  of  these  religious  paintings  on  the  miniatures  of 
Persia  is  seen  in  the  richness  of  colour  that  the  latter 
borrowed  from  them,  and  the  •heightening  with  gold,  so 
lavishly  used  in  Buddhistic  art.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  these  features  may  be  attributed  to  primitive  Italian 
paintings  given  by  ambassadors  sent  to  the  Mongols  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Pope  and  the 
French  king,  to  request  their  co-operation  against  the 
Saracens  with  whom  the  Mongols,  not  yet  converted  to 
Islam,  were  then  fighting  ;  but  if  we  examine  the  reports 
of  the  two  friars  who  headed  these  missions,  John  Pian  of 
Carpini  and  William  of  Rubruquis,  we  shall  find  that  the 
missions  were  small  and  miserably  equipped  and  carried 
no  rich  gifts  ;  Brother  William  took  with  him  a  psalter 
with  ‘  golden  pictures  ’,  given  him  by  the  French  Queen, 
a  lovely  thing,  no  doubt,  which  roused  the  cupidity  of  the 
Khakan’s  lieutenant  who  took  it  from  him,  but  that  was 
hardly  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  great  development  that 
Persian  art  had  then  begun  to  undergo.  These  same 
Mongols  were  in  constant  touch  with  China,  which  Chen- 
giz  partly  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  when  Hulagu,  his  grandson,  ruled  in  Persia, 
with  Kublai,  another  grandson  as  emperor  in  China, 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  was  free  and 
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organized.  The  eldest  brother  of  these  two  Khans,  Mangu, 
was  the  Great  Chief  or  Khakhan  and  it  was  of  his  court  at 
Karakoram  that  the  aforesaid  Brother  William  gave  so 
striking  an  Recount,  with  its  columnar  reception-hall, 
much  like  a  church,  and  its  massive  automata  and  other 
apparatus  in  solid  silver — a  centre  of  truly  ‘  Persian  ’ 
luxury. 

The  strongest  evidence  of  the  domination  of  Chinese 
art  in  the  Turkestan  paintings  is  provided  by  the  calli¬ 
graphic  quality  of  the  drawing  ;  of  this  we  have  already 
noticed  traces,  a  century  earlier,  at  Samarra,  but  only  as  an 
clement  confined  to  comparatively  small  areas  of  the 
designs,  whereas  here  the  whole  of  the  drawing  is  sharp 
and  crisp,  of  completely  formed  calligraphic  style,  such  as 
was  followed  by  the  pottery  painters  of  Reyy  and,  more 
conventionalized,  by  the  miniaturists  of  the  fifteenth  and 
succeeding  centuries.  Handwriting  was  for  the  Chinese, 
as  for  orthodox  Persians  and  Muslims  in  general,  the  nobler 
form  of  art ;  it  was  brought  by  them  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  and  translated  into  exquisite  drawing,  which 
conquered  the  imagination  of  all  art  lovers  of  Central 
and,  later,  Western  Asia,  and  was  specially  acceptable 
to  the  followers  of  Islam,  brought  up  in  reverent  admiration 
of  the  strong  and  graceful  Arabic  script  so  closely  connected 
with  their  religious  teachings.  The  noble  sweep  of  line 
which  characterized  the  old  Chinese  frescoes  is  so  imposing 
that  the  subtler  qualities  of  their  draughtsmanship  might 
at  first  sight  escape  notice  ;  it  is  perhaps  more  evident  in 
works  of  non-religious  character,  liberated  from  hieratic 
control :  for  example,  a  few  swift  sketches  in  ink  on  paper 
have  survived  in  Turkestan  which  show  how  lively  the 
local  Chinese  draughtsmanship  could  be,  vigorous  and  true, 
not  unlike  that  of  artists  of  the  European  renaissance — 
a  quality  observable,  in  its  own  degree,  in  the  painted 
pottery  of  Reyy, 

The  Buddhistic  element  is  prominent  in  the  circular 
haloes  crowning  holy  personages  and  this  was  adopted 
bodily  into  the  Turco-Persian  art,  without  any  regard  for 
its  religious  meaning  ;  its  use  there  is  quite  capricious,  not 
applied  to  all  human  ■_  ,res  nor  yet  confined  to  any  class  : 
it  affords  a  good  examp.  of  the  transference  of  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  illustration  from  one  art-region  to  another  for 
decorative  purposes  only,  its  original  functions  being 
ignored  or  misunderstood — in  some  early  miniatures 
haloes  are  depicted  even  round  the  heads  of  flying  birds, 
perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Christian  pictures  of  the  Holy 
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Dove.  The  Chinese  used  an  almond-shaped  nimbus. 
(mandola)  highly  deeorated  and  flame-like,  developing 
into  a  screen  behind  a  sacred  image,  sometimes  also  retain¬ 
ing  with  the  mandola  the  circular  halo  votind  the  head. 
The  flame-like  halo  noticed  first  about  1430,  with  the  cloud 
scroll — See  Bloehet,  pi.  LXXXVIII)  appears  often  round 
the  heads  of  holy  personages  in  Persian  miniatures  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  when  Chinese  influence 
was  at  its  height,  coming  from  its  source  direct;  in  this 
ease  its  real  meaning  was  known  and  its  use  regulated 
accordingly 

To  sum  up  broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  Scrindian  art 
(to  adapt  Sir  Aurcl  Stein’s  expressive  name)  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  appears  superficially  to  balance  be¬ 
tween  Chinese  and  New  Persian,  inclining  sometimes  to 
one  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  but  in  fact  it  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  Chinese,  late  Hellenistic  and  Indian,  with  the 
first  as  its  strongest  factor  ;  going  west  with  the  conquering 
Turks,  it  developed  into  the  Tureo-Pcrsian  and  from  that, 
later,  with  further  direct  additions  from  the  Chinese,  into 
the  New  Persian,  which  blossomed  forth  complete  under  the 
Timurids  at  the  end  o*‘  the  fourteenth  century.  The  chain 
is  not  complete  chronologically,  for  between  the  Scrindian 
finds  and  the  miniature  paintings  of  Reyv  there  is  a  gap 
of  two  centuries  ;  yet  the  mutual  likeness  is  remarkable 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  link,  not  jet  revealed, 
closely  connected  them. 

The  interval  is  a  dark  one  ;  most  of  what  it  produced 
has  been  destroyed,  lost  in  the  complete  ruin  brought  on 
all  large  cities  that  fell  in  the  ruthless  path  of  Chengiz 
and  his  Mongols.  Much  therefore  is  obscure,  though  it 
may  be  hoped  that  excavations  in  Persia,  where  much 
remains  to  be  done  in  that  way,  will  some  day  give  us 
light. 

Searching  in  this  obscurity,  we  turn  again  to  the  Turks  : 
if,  as  our  conclusions  seem  to  establish,  they  were  the 
active  agents  in  promoting  the  new  art,  they  must  have 
had  some  medium,  easily  transported,  which  could  supply 
models  for  their  artists  ;  no  more  suitable  one  could  be 
found  than  illuminated  manuscripts  emanating  from 
Eastern  Turkestan  and  following  the  Serindian  style 
which  had  grown  up  there.  Now  we  know  that  manu¬ 
scripts  answering  this  description  were  made  by  the  Mani- 
chseans  who,  like  the  Christians,  provided  illustrations 
to  their  books  for  the  benefit  of  their  flocks  ;  they  spread 
into  Central  Asia  and  even  found  their  way  for  a  time,  in 
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the  seventh  century,  into  China  ;  they  came  under  the 
spell  of  its  art,  in  the  Serindian  variety,  as  we  know  from 
the  remains  of  their  frescoes,  brought  to  light  by  von  le 
Coq  in  Eastern  Turkestan,  which  are  wholly  painted  in 
the  lay  style  of  that  region,  with  perhaps  a  somewhat 
greater  inclination  than  the  average  to  the  more  purely 
Chinese.  A  further  point  of  note  with  respect  to  their 
connection  with  Persian  aft  is  that  they  were  richly 
adorned  with  gold,  as  we  learn  from  literary  sources  of  the 
tenth  century. 

There  are,  therefore,  strong  grounds  for  concluding 
that  the  new  Turco-Persian  art  of  Reyy,  Mosul  and 
Damascus  was  founded  on  Maniclncan  miniature  paint¬ 
ings  and  developed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Turks,  and 
this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Mani- 
ehaeari  art  was  held  in  extreme  honour  by  the  Persians  of 
the  later  epoch  who  often  refer  to  Manes  himself  as  the 
supreme  model  of  all  painters.  No  copies  of  the  Mani- 
chsean  illuminations  are  so  far  known,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  may  yet  be  found,  for  von  le  Coq  has 
reported  the  destruction  of  large  quantities,  not  forty 
years  ago,  by  ignorant  peasants  who  held  them  as  unholy  : 
if  a  happy  chance  should  bring  others  to  our  knowledge, 
we  should  doubtless  find  that  they  justified  the  Persians’ 
honouring. 

The  distinction  of  fostering  West  Asiatic*  art  may  be 
claimed  by  the  Turks,  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
instruments  employed  by  them  consisted  largely  of 
Persians,  for  great  numbers  of  the  latter,  as  we  read  in 
Maqrizi,  fled  to  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt  before  the  Tartar 
invasions  of  the  early  thirteenth  century  and  of  these 
the  skilled  craftsmen  would  doubtless  be  among  the  first 
to  escape,  bringing  great  artistic  enrichment  to  the  lands 
where  they  settled,  comparable  on  a  different  plane,  with 
the  benefits  brought  to  England  in  a  later  age  by  the 
Huguenot  craftsmen,  who  took  refuge  there  from  con¬ 
tinental  prosecutions  of  their  religion. 

A  few  lines  must  be  given  to  the  paintings  on  the  Reyy 
pottery  of  the  miniature  style  which  has  been  frequently 
referred  to  above.  They  are  generally  very  small,  the 
colour  palette  is  extensive,  obtained  by  enamels  under  a 
comparatively  low  temperature  which  admitted  of  easy 
control  by  the  potters  ;  gilding  was  used  in  some  profusion, 
much  of  it  worn  off  in  surviving  specimens,  and  the  total 
effect  resembles  that  of  illuminations  of  manuscripts — 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  served  as  models 
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for  this  work.  The  draughtsmanship  is  free  and  vigorous, 
comparable  in  this,  as  previously  noted,  to  the  lay  Serin- 
dian.  The  figures  represented  are  the  usual  ones  of  Persian 
art,  as  recounted  at  some  length  in  the  quotation  given 
above  from  M.  Migeon  ;  those  of  women  greatly  predomi¬ 
nating  ;  the  world  depicted  is  always  one  of  courts  and 
pleasure.  The  composition  of  the  pieces,  though  it  some¬ 
times  includes  with  success  the  confrontation  familiar  in 
Sasanian  art,  is  often  loose  and  ver\-  slightly  co-ordinated  ; 
the  richer  pieces  suffer  from  over-ornamentation,  a  fault 
sometimes  observable  also  in  the  shapes  of  the  vessels. 
The  dresses  figured  are  generally  of  very  ornate  stuffs, 
multicoloured,  a  feature  derived  largely  from  the  old 
Mesopotamian  art,  a  fine  and  characteristic  example 
being  provided  by  the  carved  ivory  plaque  from  the  Bar- 
gello  previously  referred  to.  Richness  of  decoration  was 
ever  a  notable  feature  in  the  fabrics  of  Mesopotamia  and 
her  neighbours  and  has  been  carefully  recorded  by  Egyp¬ 
tian  astists  from  the  earliest  times,  most  markedly, 
perhaps,  in  the  faience  figures  of  captives  from  that  country 
which  were  inlaid  as  architectural  decorations  in  a  temple 
of  Rameses  III.  Very  similar  were  the  stuffs  worn  by 
Assur-bani-pal  and  his  courtiers,  as  shown  in  the  low- 
reliefs  from  his  palace  ;  the  dresses  of  the  archers  in  the 
famous  frieze  from  the  Persian  palace  of  Susa  are  adorned 
with  the  same  kind  of  rosettes,  and  also  those  ef  the  knights 
and  ladies  depicted  on  the  pottery  of  Reyy — but  the  textile 
patterns  appearing  there  are  not  all  of  this  kind  ;  among 
them  are  some  of  the  more  complicated  Chinese  character, 
to  be  dealt  with  below. 

A  feature  of  widest  occurrence  in  the  designs  of  this 
pottery,  as  on  the  glass  of  Syria  and  the  metal  vessels  of 
Mosul,  is  the  representation  of  musicians  with  girls  and 
youths  drinking,  which  form,  indeed,  almost  a  common¬ 
place  of  the  decorations  of  this  period,  spreading  also 
into  Egypt  where  they  are  found  in  carvings  from  the  ruins 
of  Old  Cairo,  introduced  doubtless  from  Syria  which  had 
constant  communication  with  Egypt  and  whose  art,  as 
we  see  from  the  many  remains  of  decorated  pottery  dug 
up  in  Fostat,  was  extensively  copied  there  ;  this  class  of 
design  figures  on  the  previously  mentioned  early  ivories 
in  the  Bargello  and  survived  in  strength  all  through  the 
later  periods  of  Persian  art ;  so  fully  did  it  occupy  the 
minds  of  the  metal-inlayers  of  Mosul  in  the  late  thirteenth 
century  that  they  worked  it  into  the  most  inappropriate 
places,  as  we  may  see  in  the  large  flask  or  cooler  in  the 
Eumorfopoulos  collection,  made  for  some  great  Christian 
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dignitary  or  church  and  covered  with  religious  designs, 
including  the  Nativity  and  figures  of  saints,  and  adorned 
with  texts  from  the  Old  Testament  in  magnificent  Kufic 
script  (see  illustration  in  “  Apollo  ”,  January,  1927,  by 
Mrs.  Devonshire).  Such  designs,  originally  forming  part 
of  scenes  of  courtly  entertainment,  were  equally  adapted 
to  less  exalted  circles  of  society,  such  as  that  of  wealthy 
merchants,  and  to  this  owe  their  ^reat  popularity  ;  the 
finer  metal-work  was  reserved  for  Sultans  and  their  court¬ 
iers  and  was  often  inscribed  with  their  names  and  titles, 
as  were  the  ornate  vessels,  mostly  in  superb  slip-ware, 
which  were  made  in  great  quantities  in  medieval  Egypt, 
for  the  use  of  their  households. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  new  artistic  impulse 
manifested  in  the  works  just  dealt  with  did  not  as  quickly 
affect  the  art  of  painting,  for  though  traces  of  it  are  visible 
in  a  few  works  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  still  more  in 
the  fourteenth,  it  is  not  till  the  end  of  the  latter  that  it 
found  its  full  development  in  Persian  miniatures.  It  is 
probable  that  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the  arts 
of  enamelling  on  glass  and  glazed  earthenware  and  of 
inlaying  on  brass  had  only  just  been  brought  to  perfection 
and  the  minds  of  the  artists,  not  bound  by  previous  deco¬ 
rative  conventions,  were  directed  immediately  to  the  fresh 
Serindian  style  while  the  painters,  steeped  in  the  traditions 
of  several  centuries’  sta riding  and  not  yet  special^  favour¬ 
ed  by  kings  and  courts,  who  would  demand  of  them  a 
more  refined  ait,  clave  naturally  to  their  old  ways  ;  but 
the  change  was  to  come  to  them  also,  before  long,  with 
royal  patronage,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  follow  up  the 
different  stages  of  development  in  the  few  ehaiacteristic 
examples  of  the  transitionary  period  that  remain  to  us  ; 
these  were  well  represented  by  the  MSS.  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House  and  in  the  British  Museum,  affording  the 
student  a  unique  and  precious  opportunity  of  making 
comparisons  and  deductions  from  actual  examples. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  painting  is  still  largely  in  the 
Mesopotamian  style ;  most  of  its  remaining  examples 
consist  of  illustrations  to  the  “  Assemblies  ”  of  Hariri, 
that  ever -popular  epic  of  the  most  brazen  and  entertaining 
of  picaresque  rogues.  Abu  Zaid  of  Seroug,  of  the  ASsopic 
Fables  of  Bidpai,  translated  from  India,  and  of  the  most 
popular  physical  works  of  Aristotle  ;  such  works  were  not 
so  much  for  the  delectation  of  courts  as  for  the  wealthier 
of  the  middle  classes,  quite  content  with  the  older  forms 
of  painting  with  which  they  were  familiar,  yet  the  new 
leaven  may  be  seen  clearly  at  work  in  them  also,  even  in 
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the  twelfth  century,  as,  for  example,  in  the  illustrated 
MS.  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai  now  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris  and  illustrated  by  E.  Blochet  in  “  Mu- 
sulman  Painting  ”,  pi.  II  *:  this  MS.  was  produced  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  at  Ghazna  which  is  now 
in  Afghanistan  but  then  in  Eastern  Persia  and  once  an 
important  capital,  the  seat  of  the  sultans  of  whom  the 
most  famous  was  the  grudging  patron  of  the  poet  Firdousi ; 
the  paintings  were  executed  in  a  style  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  ceramics  of  Reyy  and  give  further  support  to 
the  theory  advanced  above  that  it  was  through  Turkish 
conquerors  that  the  Serindian  style  was  first  implanted 
in  Persia.  In  pis.  1IT  to  IX  (Blochet)  the  illustrations  to 
an  Arabic  MS.  of  Hariri’s  “  Assemblies  ”,  dated  about 
thirty  years  later,  are  very  markedly  in  the  old  Mesopo¬ 
tamian  style,  though  one  (pi.  IV)  shows  traces  of  the  new 
influence  :  we  may  further  note  that  the  older  manner  of 
representing  the  human  eye,  full  and  round,  as  in  Byzan¬ 
tine  and  Syrian  paintings,  has  now  given  way  to  the 
Chinese  manner,  with  eyes  almond-shaped.  In  the  next 
(pi.  X),  dated  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
we  find  Serindian  influence  very  marked  and  though  the 
human  figures  are  ’  somewhat  lumpish,  in  the  Mesopota¬ 
mian  fashion,  the  style  in  general  is  real  early  Persian  ; 
this  is  a  MS.  of  Firdousi’s  “  Book  of  Kings  ”,  belonging  to 
the  courtly  class  and  not  to  the  popular  Mesopotamian,  it 
was  a  product,  according  to  Blochet,  of  North-west  Persia, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Reyy,  or  of  Seljuk  Asia  Minor,  and 
would  therefore  be  expected,  in  view  of  previous  arguments 
to  show,  as  it  does,  marked  Serindian  influence.  In  MS. 
of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  traces  of  this 
influence  are  always  clear,  as  in  pis.  XVII,  XXII,  XXV  and 
especially  XXXI  (Blochet),  while  in  some  it  is  paramount, 
as  in  the  illustrations  to  an  Arabic  translation  of  part  of 
Galen’s  Treatise  on  Electuaries  of  which  one  is  beautifully 
reproduced  in  “  The  Islamic  Book  ”  (pi.  XXXI) ;  the 
background  is  vermilion,  brilliant  colours  are  used  for  all 
the  figures  and  yet  the  whole  effect  is  harmonious  ;  haloes 

*  This  book  will  be  generally  used  to  exemplify  the  various  phases 
dealt  with  here,  as  it  is  the  most  accessible  of  the  larger  books  dealing 
with  the  subject :  of  these  we  may  notice  F.D.  Martin  ;  “  The  miniature 
painting  and  painters  of  Persia,  India,  etc.,”  London,  1912;  “The 
Islamic  Book  ”,  by  Sir  Thomas  Arnold  and  Professor  A.  Grohmann, 
the  Pegasus  Press,  1929,  and  “  Painting  in  Islam  ”,  by  Sir  T.  Arnold, 
Oxford,  1928.  For  a  short  introduction,  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  is 
“Persian  Painting”,  by  Basil  Gray,  London,  1980.  Several  series  of 
art-books,  specially  in  Germany,  have  volumes  including  the  subject ; 
full  bibliographies  are  found  in  the  larger  volumes  mentioned. 
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are  bestowed  indiscriminately  although  the  personages 
represented  are  but  commoners — an  evident  misreading  of 
Serindian  work  :  at  first  sight  we  might  almost  think  that 
this  brilliant  page  came  from  ‘  Serindia.  ’  itself.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  century  the  general  style  was  still  un¬ 
settled,  the  paintings  displaying  sometimes  more  of  one 
style,  sometimes  of  the  other,  yet  the  ever-increasing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Seiindian  is  evident,  a  characteristic  example 
of  this  being  available  in  the  Persian  version  of  the  Fables 
of  Bidpai,  of  1280  (pi.  XL,  Blochet),  which,  though  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Baghdad,  is  markedly  in  the  Serindian  style. 

About  this  time  the  characteristic  Chinese  cloud-scroll 
appears,  as  in  the  Tabriz  MS.  of  a  Treatise  on  Animals, 
dated  1295  (Blochet,  pi.  XLI),  though  the  dervish  with  the 
begging-bowl  who  forms  part  of  the  composition  is  still 
in  the  Mesopotamian  manner,  though  refined  ;  the  warrior 
about  to  kill  a  dragon  intent  on  devouring  a  maiden,  in 
the  manner  of  St.  George,  is  depicted  as  a  Mongol ;  knights 
at  this  time  and  for  fifty  years  later  were  often  shown  as 
clad  in  Mongolian  armour.  In  the  “  Book  of  the  Kings  ” 
at  the  Louvre,  from  Tabriz,  dated  about  1810  (Blochet, 
pis.  XLIV-XLVII),  the  touches  of  Mesopotamian  character 
are  few  and  hardly  perceptible  while  Chinese  refinement 
governs  the  delicate  line-work  of  the  drawing  and  the  use 
of  the  cloud-scroll  is  not  merely  prominent  but  (pis.  XLI 
and  XlilV)  obtrusive.  ’  These  new  elements  are  of  pure 
Chinese  derivation  and  not  of  the  provincial  Serindian 
variety,  but  the  influence  of  the  latter  is  still  very  strong, 
especially  in  illustrations  of  the  more  homely  class  of  books 
noted  above  ;  of  these  a  good  example  is  provided  in  a 
MS.  of  Hariri’s  “  Assemblies  ”  dated  1334  in  the  National 
Library  of  Vienna  (“  The  Islamic  Book  ”,  pi.  XLIII)  ; 
the  painting  is  exceedingly  rich,  true  to  the  Buddhistic 
model  on  which  its  class  was  formed,  the  whole  presenting 
a  massive  splendour  like  that  of  Byzantine  representations 
of  the  Deity  or  of  emperors  ;  touches  of  the  Mesopotamian 
style  are  nevertheless  still  discernible,  while  the  growth 
of  the  New  Persian  style  is  evidenced  by  the  great  intri¬ 
cacy  of  the  decorative'  details,  specially  noticeable  in  the 
patterns  of  the  dresses  and  in  the  ornate  borders  added 
architecturally  round  the  paintings. 

The  pure  Chinese  element  was  soon  to  prevail,  leading 
quickly  to  the  complete  New  Persian  style  ;  both  countries, 
as  well  as  Turkestan,  had  fallen  under  the  domination  of 
the  same  Mongol  family,  intercommunication  had  become, 
for  the  times,  easy  and  frequent  and  the  Mongol  princes. 
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eager,  as  ever,  in  the  patronage  of  art,  turned  to  the  highest 
form  of  it  that  lay  within  the  circle  of  their  power  ;  the 
Chinese  element,  thus  favoured,  gained  its  first  prominence 
in  the  art  of  Persia,  growing  steadily  in  the  second  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  it  is  manifested  in  the  elaborate 
decoration  of  the  robes  noticed  above  (“  The  Islamic 
Book  ”,  pi.  XLIII),  which  first  appears  in  the  painted 
pottery,  of  Reyy  ;  it  is  of  floral  character,  often  on  a  basis 
of  long  intertwining  vines  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
highly  developed  in  China  in  the  T’ang  dynasty,  if  not 
earlier,  and  became,  in  Persia,  most  prominent  in  the  great 
carpets  of  the  sixteenth  to  seventeenth  centuries.  The 
earlier  patterns,  of  Mesopotamian  derivation,  were  of  a 
kind  suited  to  the  process  of  weaving,  but  not  so  these 
later  ones  which  spread  over  large  surfaces  of  the  stuff 
and  seem  derived  from  some  other  art,  perhaps  embroidery. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  there 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  by  good  fortune,  at  least  one 
notable  example  of  courtly  patronage  exercised  at  Tabriz 
by  the  Thomas  Wolsey  of  his  day,  Rashid -ud-din,  who 
set  up  establishments  for  the  fostering  of  learning  in  general 
and,  in  particular,  the  knowledge  of  contemporary  history 
as  set  forth  in  his  “  History  of  the  World”  and  “History  of 
the  Mongols  ”.  He  employed  aitists  to  illustrate  copies  of 
these  works  destined  by  him  to  be  distributed  to  the  chief 
centres  of  Muslim  learning  ;  a  c6py  of  the  “  History  of 
the  World  ”  has  survived,  part  being  now  in  the  Library 
of  Edinburgh  University  and  part  in  that  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  London,  while  a  copy  of  the  “  History 
of  the  Mongols  ”  is  preserved  in  the  Bih'liothcijUe  Nationale 
of  Paris,  both  well  illustrated  by  Blochet,  pis,  XLYIII — 
LXV.  The  miniatures  are  the  work  of  different  hands  and 
the  points  of  difference  are  instructive  :  those  of  the 
“  History  of  the  World”  are  characteristic  examples  of  the 
transitional  period,  much  in  them  being  in  the  old  Meso¬ 
potamian  style,  but  more  in  the  newer  mode  of  Chinese 
derivation  which  has  also  strongly  impressed  the  whole 
with  its  fine  calligraphic  draughtsmanship  but  the  minia¬ 
tures  in  the  “  History  of  the  Mongols  ”  are  almost  wholly 
in  the  new  style,  with  very  few  remains  of  the  Mesopota¬ 
mian  ;  it  is  perhaps  an  exceptionally  advanced  case,  or, 
more  probably,  as  some  authorities  think,  a  later  copy,  for 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  century  the  paintings  still 
surviving  show  many  Mesopotamian  features  and  it  is 
not  till  the  fresh  Mongolian  invasion,  under  Timur  the 
Lame,  that  the  New  Persian  style  was  definitely  established, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  earlier. 
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Timur  was  a  great  patron  of  the  arts,  zealous  especially 
for  the  beautifying  of  his  capital,  Samarqand,  which  is 
eloquent  of  his  efforts  even  in  its  modern  decay  :  Persian 
painting  in  his  time  had  reached  its  first  perfection,  a 
characteristic  expression  of  courtly  art ;  he  does  not  appear 
himself  to  have  specially  patronized  it,  but  his  son,  Shah 
Rukh,  did  so,  attracting  the.  best  artists  to  Herat,  which 
he  had  made  his  capital  and  which  became  for  many  years 
a  great  centre  of  art.  'Miniatures  of  Timur’s  time  are 
exceedingly  rare  but  two  MSS.  containing  them  are  pre¬ 
served  in  the  British  Museum,  one  of  poems  by  Khawaju 
Kirmani  and  the  other  of  the  “  Garshasp  nameh  ”,  a 
page  of  the  former  being  reproduced  by  Blochet 
(pi.  LXXII)  and  others  by  Martin.  The  colouring  is  solid 
and  very  brilliant,  the  blue  of  the  skies  almost  dazzling, 
gardens  and  orchards  take  their  gay  part  in  some  of  the 
scenes,  the  line-work  is  firm  and  convincing,  calligraphic 
and  often  of  extraordinary  fineness  ;  there  are  many  details 
suggestive  of  direct  Chinese  influence  yet  there  is  little  of 
the  suppleness  of  Chinese  drawing  ;  the  whole  effect  is  of 
great  brilliancy  to  which  all  else  is  subordinated — except¬ 
ing  perhaps  the  natural  Persian  tenderness  towards  flowers 
and  certain  aspects  of  animal  life.  A  feature  prominent 
throughout  the  Timurid  period  is  the  vertieality  of  the 
figures,  very  marked  in  the  two  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum 
just  noticed,  derived  doubtless  from  wall-frescoes  in 
Buddhist  temples  or,  perhaps,  more  directly,  from  cognate 
religious  paintings  cn  banners  or  votive  pictures.  Another 
feature  common  to  both  classes  is  their  brilliant  colouring 
and  these  two  qualities,  together,  make  it  clear  that  the 
influence  of  Chinese  art  on  Persian  was  effected  by  the 
religious  works  of  the  former  rather  than  by  the  lay  ones, 
with  their  freer  liveliness  and  lower  tone  of  colour-scheme. 
The  Chinese  have  always  valued  strong  and  supple  line 
as  the  highest  manifestation  of  art  and  in  this,  too,  their 
influence  on  Persian  artists  has  been  paramount :  pure 
line-drawing  was  specially  favoured  by  the  latter  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  be  treated  of  below,  but  we  should 
note  also  that  it  was  attempted  even  in  the  Mongol  period, 
an  excellent  example  existing  in  a  MS.  of  the  Poems  of 
Mu’izzi,  dated  1314,  in  the  library  of  the  India  Office, 
London,  of  which  two  drawings  are  reproduced  in  “  The 
Islamic  Book  ”  (pi.  XLII) ;  the  poet  is  seen  in  both  with 
his  patron,  the  Seljuk  Sultan  San  jar ;  he  is  bearded  and  wears 
a  turban  while  the  Sultan  and  his  followers,  with  shaven 
chins,  wear  Suljuk  costumes,  very  like  Chinese  ;  the  draw¬ 
ing  is  quite  alien  from  the  Mesopotamian  style  of  the  period 
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and  seems  to  be  wholly  founded  on  Chinese — (the  very 
eyes  have  the  slant  peculiar  to  them)  ;  it  is  simple  and 
somewhat  archaic,  pleasing  in  its  sincerity.  Another 
example  of  almost  pure  drawing,  nearly  a  Hundred  years 
later,  is  in  a  MS.,  shown  at  the  exhibition,  of  the  poems 
of  the  Sultan  Ahmed  Jalayir,  dated  1402,  made  famous  by 
the  splendid  reproductions  brought  out  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Martin 
(Vienna,  1926).  The  artist’s  draughtsmanship  is  so  sure 
and  strong  that  he  was  content  to  do  without  the  added 
attraction  of  vivid  colour,  he  gets  his  effects  with  a  few 
light  touches  of  colour  and  gold  •  had  they  been  laid  on 
solidly,  in  the  manner  of  that  time,  they  would  have 
detracted  much  from  the  effect  of  the  drawing — so  excellent 
that  it  was  considered  by  Dr.  Martin’s  enthusiastic 
expert  friends  as  superior  even  to  Durer’s.  The  century 
that  divides  this  MS.  from  that  of  Mu'izzi’s  Poems  wit¬ 
nessed  a  great  development  in  draughtsmanship  ;  the 
Chinese  foundation  remains  always  evident  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  trees  and  landscape  and  in  a  hundred  little  touches, 
but  the  archaic  naivety  of  the  earlier  MS.  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  and  a  freedom  and  fluidity  gained  comparable  to 
that  of  masters  of  the  European  high  renaissance.  Even 
more  sympathetic,  if  perhaps  not  so  masterly,  is  the 
draughtsmanship  displayed  in  a  MS.  from  Herat  of  the 
late  fifteenth  century,  now  in  the  Louvre  (Blochet,  pi. 
CIV) ;  a  Turcoman,  mounted,  is  drawing  his  bow  on  a 
standing  heron,  the  hoise  a  very  Rosinante,  the  rider  keen 
and  angular,  both  treated  with  as  much  sympathy  as 
Cervantes  showed  to  his  Don  Quixote  :  the  next  plate 
(CV)  reproduces  a  portrait  of  a  dervish,  of  the  same  origin 
and  date,  and  equally  remarkable,  with  all  the  sensitive 
qualities  of  a  Chinese  portrait — high  praise  indeed.  The 
Chinese  basis  is  most  apparent  in  these  as  well  as  in  less 
striking  works  of  the  great  period  of  the  art,  a  basis  well 
recognized  by  the  Persians  themselves  who,  since  the  days 
of  Firdousi,  never  ceased  to  proclaim  the  Chinese  as  the 
highest  masters  of  painting. 


G.  D.  Hornblower. 


[To  be  continued). 
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We  know  so  little  about  the’life-history  of  the  artists  of 
the  period  of  Akbar  and  Jahangir — nay,  of  the  Mughal 
artists  in  general — that  even  a  scrap  of  paper,  which  may 
throw  light  on  the  biography  of  these  artists,  is  of  value  to 
a  student  of  Mughal  art.  Writers  on  Mughal  painting 
have  ordinarily  made  use  of  only  such  material  as  has 
been  available  to  them  in  printed  Texts  and  Translations, 
but,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  there  is  still  a  mass  of 
material  in  Persian  manuscripts  which,  if  examined  and 
published,  will  no  doubt  throw  much  light  on  the  subject. 
There  is  another  point  which  also  deserves  consideration. 
It  has  been  supposed  so  long  that  all  the  Mughal  artists  were 
attached  to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  only,— but  the  fact 
is  that  some  of  the  Mughal  grandees  also  had  well-equipped 
studios  in  which  talented  artists  embellished  and  illuminat¬ 
ed  for  them  manuscripts  of  rare  grace  and  beauty.  Among 
such  grandees  was  the  Khan  Khanan  (‘Abdur  Rahim)  the 
great  general  of  Akbar  and  a  son  of  the  famous  Bayram 
Khan  (the  Regent),  who  had  gathered  round  him  a  galaxy 
of  some  of  the  most  talented  artists  of  the  age.  In  our 
historical  works  the  Khan  Khanan  appears  in  the  role  of  a 
great  commander  and  a  capable  administrator  but,  in  fact, 
he  was  equally  great  as  a  poet,  a  scholar  and  a  connoisseur. 
He  was  a  generous  patron  of  savants,  poets,  painters  and 
penmen.  Almost  all  the  great  poets  of  Akbar  were  form¬ 
erly  attached  to  his  court.  In  fact,  they  served  their 
term  of  apprenticeship  under  him, 'before  joining  the  service 
of  the  Emperor. 

The  Khan  Khanan’s  library  has  been  described  as  a 
‘  Wonder  of  the  Age  ’.  It  was  a  meeting-place  of  the  best 
scholars  and  men  of  letters  of  the  age.  His  biographer, 
‘Abdul  Baqi  Nahawandi,  who  has  wiitten  the  excellent 
Ma' aihir-i-Rahimi*  (or  the  history  of  ‘Abdur  Rahim, 

*  A  very  fine  copy  of  the  book,  comprising  756  folios,  and  bearing 
additions  and  emendations  in  the  author’s  own  hand,  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (No.  D.  268).  The  book  is  being 
edited  by  Shams-ul-‘Ulama  Dr.  M.  Hidayat  Husain,  Khan  Bahadur, 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  Series  and  is  nearing  completion.  Another 
copy,  containing  the  Khatima  (or  conclusion)  only,  is  also  preserved  in 
the  same  library  (No.  D.  269).  I  have  used  both  the  MSS,  in  preparing 
notes. 
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Khan  Khanan),  tells  us  that  the  Khan  Khanan’s  library 
was  visited  by  nearly  a  hundred  scholars  daily,  who  met 
there  ‘  to  have  their  doubts  settled,  their  difficulties  solved 
and  their  frontier  of  knowledge  enlarged  and  extended  ’. 
The  library  was  in  the  charge  of  a  Superintendent,  who  was 
himself  a  scholar.  His  function  was  twofold  :  first,  the 
custody  of  the  manuscripts  and,  secondly,  the  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  ealligraphists,  painters,  gilders  and  book¬ 
binders,  who  were  engaged  in  copying  and  illuminating 
the  manuscripts.  The  Md’athir  gives  us  the  names  of  five 
persons  who  at  some  time  or  other,  acted  as  librarians  of 
the  Khan  Khanan,  namely,  Shaikh  ‘Abdus  Salam  (fol. 
749 6),  Mawlana  Baqa’i  (fol.  025b),  MirBaqi  of  Transoxiana 
(fol.  753a),  Mawlana  Ibrahim  (fol.  7456)  and  Shuja‘a  (fol. 
752a),  besides  Mawlana  Kami,  Ghani  Hamadani  and  a  few 
others  who  were  also  employed  there. 

Besides  ancient  manuscripts,  the  library  contained  a 
very  large  collection  of  autograph  copies  of  the  works  of 
contemporary  poets.  But,  alas,  none  of  those  autograph 
copies  is  known  to  exist  to-day  ;  and,  of  the  older  manu¬ 
scripts,  only  a  dozen  have  been  traced  so  tar.1  All  these 
copies  are  the  finest  specimens  of  the  penman’s  and  the 
illuminator’s  art,2  and  some  even  contain  excellent  minia¬ 
tures  in  the  finest  Persian  and  Mughal  styles.  The  interest 
which  the  Khan  Khanan  took  in  the  manuscripts  of  his 
library  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  all  the  extant  copies  of 
his  library  bear  his  autograph  notes  also.  I  may  mention 
here,  in  passing,  that  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Tadhkirat-ul 
Awliya,  or  the  ‘Memoirs  of  the  Saints  ’,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  library  of  the  Khan  Khanan  and  bears  his 
autograph  note  on  the  fly-leaf,  has  recently  been  added  to 
my  humble  collection  of  Persian  manuscripts. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  Khan  Khanan  was  a  very 
good  connoisseur.  An  instance  only  will  prove  my  point. 
The  author  of  Kalimat-ush-Shulara  narrates  the  following 
story  of  a  painter  who  came  to  the  Khan  Khanan,  with  a 
picture  and  received  a  reward  of  five  thousand  rupees 
from  him.  He  says  : — 

“  When  the  Khan  Khanan  was  going  to  the  court  of  the 
Emperor,  a  painter  came  to  him  and  handed  over  to  him 

(1)  See  Shams-ul-‘Ulama  Hafidh  Nazir  Ahmad’s  article  in  the 
Ma'arif  (Vol.  14,  No.  5,  pp.  415-430). 

(2)  In  the  fifth  Regnal  year  (1610,  A.D.),  of  Jahangir  the  Khan 
Khanan  presented  a  beautiful,  illustrated  copy  of  J ami’s  Y usuf  Zulaikha, 
which  was  transcribed  by  the  famous  calligraphist  Mir  ‘All.  The  MS. 
was  appraised  at  1,000  Mohurs.  (See  Memoirs,  Rogers  and  Beveridge, 
i,  p.  168).  According  to  K.B.  ‘Abdul  Muqtadir,  the  MS.  is  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Bankipore  Library,  ( Catalogue ,  ii,  pp.  76-80). 
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one  of  his  pictures.  The  scene  depicted  therein  was  of  a 
lady  who  was  taking  her  bath  and  that  a  maid-servant  was 
rubbing  the  sole  of  her  foot  with  a  pumice-stone.  The 
Khan  Khanan  looked  at  the  picture  for  a  moment  and 
then,  putting  it  in  his  palanquin  went  away  to  pay  homage 
to  the  Emperor.  When  he  returned,  the  painter  re¬ 
appeared.  He  ordered  that,  a  sum  of  rupees  live  thou¬ 
sand  be  paid  to  him.  The  painter  said,  ‘  My  picture  is 
hardly  worth  more  than  five  rupees,  but  there  is  one  artistic 
skill  which  I  have  employed  in  it.  If  your  Honour  has 
marked  that,  then  I  shall  be  glad  to  accept  your  reward, 
for  then  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  that  your  Honour 
has  really  appreciated  my  work  ’.  The  Khan  Khanan 
said,  ‘  Your  skill  lies  in  that  you  have  expressed  in  the 
lady’s  face  the  feeling  which  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  sole  with  a  pumice-stone  ’.  The  painter  was  much  de¬ 
lighted  and  he  went  round  the  palki  j  that  connoisseur -”1 

This  much  for  painting.  The  interest,  which  the  Khan 
Khanan  took  in  calligraphy  may  be  proved  from  the 
following  two  instances.  When  ‘Abdul  llaqi  Nahawandi 
first  came  to  his  court  and  presented  to  him  a  ‘  Poem  ’, 
which  was  transcribed  by  the  celebrated  calligraphist, 
Mir  ‘Imad  of  Qazwin,  the  Khan  Khanan  was  so  pleased 
with  him  that  he  at  once  appointed  him  to  a  high  post  and 
later  commissioned  him  to  compile  the  Ma'athir-i-Rahimi .2 
Again,  when  Khwaja  Mohammad  of  Gilan  sent  to  the 
Khan  Khanan  a  Persian  Poem,  which  was  copied  by  the 
well-known  calligraphist  Amir  Mu‘izzuddin  Muhammad 
of  Kashan,  he  sent  him  a  lac  of  rupees.3 

The  author  of  the  Ma'a  hir-ul-Umara  has  truly  re¬ 
marked  that  ‘  the  Khan  Khanan’s  court,  which  was  the 
centre  of  the  ‘  masters’  of  all  branches  of  art  and  letters, 
was  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  Sultan  Ilusain  Mir/.a  and 
Mir  ‘All  Shir  of  Herat’.  Like  these  two  great  bibliophiles — 
probably  the  greatest  that  Persia  has  ever  known  —the 
Khan  Khanan  also  had  (as  appears  from  the  Ma'athir-i- 
Rahimi),  a  regular  staff  of  painters,  gilders,  illuminators 
and  calligraphists.  The  Ma'athir  gives  us  the  names  of 
five  painters,  two  gilders  and  illuminators  and  three  calli¬ 
graphists  only  but,  besides  them,  there  must  have  been 
many  more  artists  of  lesser  fame  who  were  also  engaged 
in  illustrating  and  illuminating  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Khan  Khanan. 

(1)  K  limat-ush-Shu‘ara  (ray  MS.  copy),  fol.  22b. 

(2)  Ma'athir-i-Rahimi,  (A.S.B.  MS.,  D,  269),  fol.  360, 

(8)  Ibid,  (D.  268),  fol.  549b. 
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Among  the  painters,  we  get  the  names  of  Miyan  Nadim, 
Bahbfid,  Mushfiq,  Madhu  and  Ibrahim  ;  and  among  the 
gilders  and  illuminators  we  find  Mulla  Muhammed  Amin 
and  Mulla  Muhammad  Husain  ;  and  among  the  calli- 
graphists  we  have  Mulla  Abdur  Rahim,  Ambarin  Qalam, 
Mulla  Muhammad  Mu’min,  Mawlana  Muhammad  Darwish 
and  Mulla  Muhammad  Baqir.  The  only  specimen  of  the 
art  of  some  of  the  above-named  painters  is  in  a  copy  of  the 
Khamsa,  or  the  ‘  Five  Poems  of  Amir  Khusraw  of  Delhi, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Staasbibliothec ,  Berlin  (MS. 
Orient.  Fol.  1278).  Dr.  Goetz,  who  has  examined  the 
manuscript,  says,  “  According  to  an  extensive  note 
inserted  m  1617  by  the  Khan  Khanan  ‘Abdur  Rahim 
Khan  (one  of  the  highest  grandees  of  the  Emperor  Akbar 
and  son  of  his  guardian  Bairam  Khan)  it  was  purchased  by 
the  latter  in  Gujarat,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  master¬ 
piece  jointly  executed  by  the  calligrapher  Sultan  ‘Ali  and 
the  most  renowned  of  Muslim  painters,  Bihzad.  Its  mini¬ 
atures  which  are  framed  by  charming  illuminated  borders, 
are,  nevertheless,  actually  signed  by  three  less  known, 
painters  of  Akbar’s  reign,  Qasim,  Nadim  and  Mish  Kish! 
Originally  it  had  no  illustrations ;  subsequently  many 
miniatures,  of  very  different  origin  were  pasted  over  the 
text  and  were  adapted  to  its  size  by  various  disfiguring 
additions.  Among  these,  however,  is  a  quantity  of  bad 
miniatures,  but  nevertheless  some  very  fine  paintings  of 
the  Akbari  School.”1  r 

Of  the  above  three  painters,  Nadim  and  Mushfiq2 
(and  not  Mish  Kish,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Goetz)  are  mentioned 
in  the  Ma’athir  ;  while  the  third,  Qasim  is  not  referred  to 
in  the  book.  There  is,  however,  one  Muhammad  Qasim 
whose  illustrations  can  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum  copy 
of  the  Shahnama*  Add.  5600.  He  may  be  identical  with 
the  aforesaid  Qasim  who  illustrated  the  Khamsa  for  the 
Khan  Khanan  but,  unless  further  evidence  is  forthcoming, 
no  final  decision  can  be  made.  It  is  also  difficult  to  identify 
the  Madhu  of  the  Ma'athir  with  the  Madhu  mentioned  by 
Abu’l  Fazl  in  the  ’A' in,  as  has  been  done  by  Blochmann,4 

3 

(1)  Eastern  Art  (Annual),  Vol.  II,  1930,  article  on  “Indian 
miniatures  in  the  German  Museums  and  Private  Collections 

(2)  The  signature  of  Mushfiq  is  quite  clear.  See  the  reproduction 
in  Arnold  and  Grohmann’s  The  Islamic  Book,  Plate.  87. 

(3)  Rieu,  Catalogue  of  Persian  MSS.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  537a.  A  miniature 

bearing  Qasim’s  signature  has  been  reproduced  by  Arnold  and  Binvon 
in  the  Court  Painters  of  the  Grand  Moghuls,  Plate  viii.  J 

(4)  ’ A’in-i- Akbari,  (Blochmann),  Vol.  i,  p  *10841. 
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Martin1  and  Brown.2  The  last  named  author  mentions 
three  Madhus  'of  Akbar’s  period  :  Madhu  Khanazad, 
Madhu  Kalan  (or  senior)  and  Madhu  Khurd  (or  Junior). 
He  has  identified  the  first,  i.e.,  Madhu  Khanazad,  with 
the  Madhu  of  the  Mo’athir.  But  I  fear  he  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  Madhu  Khanazad’s  pictures  are  to  be  found 
in  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  Darabnama,  which,  as 
he  himself  says,  was  completed  about  1575,  while  the 
Madhu  of  the  Mu'athir  was  still  working  in  the  library  of 
.the  Khan  Khanan  in  1617  A.D.  Did  he  really  resign  his 
service  under  the  Emperor  and  join  that  of  the  Khan 
Khanan  ?  Probably  not,  for  had  this  been  a  fact  the 
author  of  the  Ma’athir  must  have  referred  to  this  in  his 
book.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  am  inclined  to 
keep  his  identity  separate  from  that  of  the  Madhu  of  the 
’A’ in  and  also  from  the  two  other  Madhus  whose  names 
appear  in  the  “  Akbar  Manuscripts  ”. 

Let  me  here  refer  to  the  Khan  Khanan’s  interest  in 
‘  paper  ’.  It  is  on  record  that  he  was  keenly  interested  in 
‘Aks  (or  tracing)  paper  and  that  Mulla  Muhammad  Amin 
and  Mulla  Muhammad  Husain  invented  tAks  paper  of 
‘  seven  colours  ’.  Abri  paper  was  also  invented  under  his 
patronage.3 

Now,  I  append  an  English  translation  of  the  notices  of 
painters,  gilders  and  ealligraphists,  which  are  given  in  the 
Ma’athir-i-Rahimi.  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  my  translation  is  not  always  literal  as,  in  that  case, 
some  of  the  passages  would  have  hardly  been  intelligible 
to  the  English  reader. 

A.  Painters.. 

1.  Miyan  Nadim  (fol.  7 53a).  He  was  one  of  the 
Khasa  Khail  and  a  slave  of  this  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
was  the  brother  of  Miyan  Fahim4  whose  account  we  have 

(1)  Miniature  Painting  and  Painters  of  Persia,  India  and  Turkey, 

p.  130. 

(2)  Indian  Painting  under  the  Mughals ,  p.  1!)7. 

(3)  It  is  stated  in  Farhang-i-  Anand  Raj,  (p.  1024)  that  “  Abri  is 
a  coloured  paper”.  Shibli  Nu‘mani,  a  renowned  Indian  scholar  who 
for  the  first  time  drew  attention  to  the  importance  of  Ma’athir-i- 
Rahimi,  says  that  “  Abri  paper  was  used  in  binding  manuscripts  ” 
( Maqalat ,  p.  149),  but  this  assertion  does  not  seem  to  be  correct. 

(4)  Miyan  Fahim  was  the  son  of  Barbunaji,  a  Rathor  Rajput  of 
Saruhi,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Khan  KMnan. 
Fahim  (whose  original  Hindu  name  is  not  known  to  us)  fell  a  prisoner 
into  the  hands  of  the  Khan  Khanan,  who  took  a  fancy  for  him  and, 
brought  him  up  as  a  son.  Fahim  gave  his  life  for  his  master,  while 
fighting  Mahabat  Khan  who  had  interned  the  Khan  Khanan.  He  was 
pious  arid  brave  (see  Ma’athir-i-Rahimi,  fol,  748b,  and  Ma’athir-ul- 
Umara,  Vol.  i,  p.  712). 
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already  given.  The  service  which  the  latter  rendered  to 
India,  in  general,  and  to  the  Khan  Khanan,  in  particular, 
is  too  well-known  to  need  repetition  here.  He  ( i.e .,  Nadim) 
was  so  skilled  in  drawing  and  painting  that,  wince  the  days 
of  Mani  and  Bihzad,  none  has  been  born  who  can  rival 
him.  He  acquired  this  pioftciency  in  the  library,  and  in 
the  service,  of  this  Commander-in-Chief.  In  fact,  the 
exalted.  Khan  Khanan  himself  instructed  and  raised  him 
to  this  high  level.  Thus,  under  "the  training  of  the  Khan 
Khanan,  he  became  a  peerless  master  in  his  art.  He. 
breathed  his  last  in  the  service  of  his  master.  He  led  a 
comfortable  and  care-free  life,  as  he  was  handsomely  paid 
by  the  Khan  Khanan. 

2.  Bahbud  (foil.  753 a,  b).  He  was  a  Khasa  Khail  of 
the  Khan  Khanan.  Formerly  he  was  a  slave  of  Mirza 
Baqir,  the  illustrious  son  of  Qiblai-ul-Kutiub,  Mir  ‘All,  the 
famous  calligraphist.  The  aforesaid  Mirza  (Baqir)  was 
skilled  in  calligraphy  and  wrote  such  beautiful  Nasta'liq, 
after  the  style  of  his  father,  that  his  writings  find  a  place 
in  the  Albums  of  the  connoisseurs,  and  excite  much  admira¬ 
tion.  When  he  came  to  India  and  joined  the  service  of 
the  Khan  Khanan,  he  handed  over  Bahbud,  who  is  unrival¬ 
led  in  painting  and  NusttTUq  calligraphy,  to  the  Khan 
Khanan.  He  is  still  alive  and  passes  his  time  in  the  Libra¬ 
ry.  He  is  engaged  in  adorning,  embellishing  and  copying 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Khan  Khanan.  In  fact,  he  is 
peerless  in  these  two  arts,  in  his  age.  The  writer  has  seen 
specimens  of  his  painting  and  calligraphy  and  is  of  opinion 
that  undoubtedly  he  is  a  ‘  Marvel  of  the  Age 

3.  Mawlana  Mushfiq  (fol.  7536).  He  is  also  one  of  the 
Khasa  Khail# .  He  is  an  unrivalled  painter  of  his  age. 
He  has  passed  his  life,  from  an  early  age  down  to  the  present 
day,  in  the  library  (of  the  Khan  Khanan).  Here,  he 
acquired  proficiency  and  obtained  this  exalted  position 
under  the  care  and  in  the  training  of  this  Chief.  He  has 
no  rival  or  equal  (in  his  art).  He  leads  a  life  of  comfort, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Khan  Khanan.  He  works  in 
the  library. 

4.  Madhu  (fol.  753 b).  He  is  a  Hindu  painter.  In 
portraiture,  drawing,  painting  and  arabesque-design 
(tarrahi)  he  is  the  Mani  and  the  Bihzad  of  his  age.  He 
has  illustrated  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  court ; 
he  has  drawn  several  court-scenes  and  painted  excellent 
miniatures.  He  is  employed  in  the  library  and  holds, 
besides  an  allowance,  Jagirs  also.  The  writer  has  met 
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him  and  has  also  seen  his  pictures  in  the  presence  of  this 
Commander-in-Chief.  Verily,  he  is  peerless  (in  his  art). 

5.  Mawlana  Ibrahim,  Naqqash  (fol.  754 b).  He  was 
unrivalled  in  ‘calligraphy,  gilding,  book-binding  and  was 
skilled  as  engraver  on  precious  stones.  He  was  much  skilled 
in  various  arts,  and  was  proficient  and  unsurpassed  in 
other  branches  as  well.  He  met  the  Commander-in-Chief 
at  Ahmadnagar,  in  the  Deetfan,  and  entered  his  service 
there.  He  held  the  post*  of  a  librarian  for  a  number  of 
years.  There  are  many  specimens  of  his  painting  and 
gilding  in  this  ‘  school  of  wise  men  ’  i.e.,  the  library.  It 
may  be  said,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  that  each  one 
of  his  excellences  would  have  been  an  embellishment  and 
an  adornment  for  the  people  of  the  world.  At  times,  he 
composed  verses  also .  He  had  a  good  aptitude  for  poetry 
and  was  unrivalled  among  the  exponents  of  this  art  in 
India.  For  reasons,  which  are  not  known  to  the  writer,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  honour  of  the  service  of  the  Khan 
Khanan.  He  travelled,  during  the  remaining  period  of 
his  life,  throughout  India,  in  search  of  a  master  and  patron 
like  the  Khan  Khanan,  but  he  did  not  get  any.  He  was 
always  sorry,  and  regretted  his  mistake.  At  last  the 
messenger  of  Death  rolled  the  carpet  of  his  existence  (i.e., 
he  died) . (Verses  quoted). 

13.  Gilders. and  Illuminators. 

1.  Mulla  Muhammad  Amin,  (fol.  752  b),  the  jadival- 
maker.  He  is  one  of  the  famous  gilders  of  Khurasan. 
For  a  long  time,  he  was  employed  in  the  library  attached 
to  the  shrine  of  Imam  Riza,  the  eighth  Imam,  at  Mashhad, 
and  was  engaged  in  embellishing  the  manuscripts  of  that 
exalted  shrine.  When  the  Uzbegs  became  masters  of 
Khurasan  and  they  plundered,  pillaged  and  destroyed 
many  of  its  districts,  and  more  particularly  Mashhad,  the 
aforesaid  Mawlana  came,  with  his  sons  and  grandsons,  to 
India.  He  took  shelter  in  the  library  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  here  he  removed  from  his  face — through  the 
kindness  of  the  Khan  Khanan — the  dust  of  the  woes  and 
the  sufferings  of  Khurasan.  He  was  appointed  on  a  salary 
of  Rs.  4,000  and  his  sons  also  were  appointed  on  high 
salaries.  He  was  unrivalled  in  his  age  in  gilding,  jadwal- 
work  and  laks  (i.e.,  tracing)  work.  He  has  adorned  and 
embellished  most  of  the  manuscripts  of  this  library.  As 
the  Khan  Khanan  was  particularly  interested  in  iaks  paper, 
he  invented  laks  paper  of  seven  colours.  He  made  such 
improvements  in  taks  that  none  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
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masters  can  even  approach  him.  He  obtained  so  many 
favours  and  rewards  from  his  master,  during  his  long 
service  at  his  court,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  enumerate 
them  all.  He  had  a  fine  taste  for  poetry.  .He  is  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  Abri  paper  also.  (Verses  quoted). 

2.  Mulla  Muhammad  Husain  (fol.  753a)  of  Herat, 
was  the  brother  of  Mulla  Muhammad  Amin.  He  was  an 
excellent  sahhaf,  or  book-binder.  In  ‘aks  work,  he  even 
excelled  Mulla  Muhammad  Amin.  He  has  been  serving 
in  this  library  since  thirty-five  years.  No  one  has  sur¬ 
passed  him  in  dirham  burd 1  ‘Ales  work  of  seven  colours. 
He  has  no  peer  in  this  art.  Besides  his  salary,  he  has  been 
given  jagir  also.  To-day,  he  is  the  pivot  of  the  library. 

C.  CaLIiIGKAPHISTS. 

1.  Mulla  ‘Abdur  Rahim,  Ambarin  Qalam  (fol.  752 b) 
of  Herat.  He  is  one  of  the  celebrated  calligraphists  of  the 
age,  and  writes  a  very  fine  Nasta'liq  hand.  In  his  early 
age  when  he  came  from  Khurasan  to  India,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  court  of  this  Commander-in-Chief.  He 
made  such  improvement  in  calligraphy,  under  the  able 
guidance  of  his  master,  that  tlie  fame  of  his  penmanship 
spread  all  over  India.  Most  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Sarkar  (of  the  Khan  Khanan)  were  in  the  handwriting  of 
this  ‘Wonder  of  the  Age’.  He. remained  in  the  service 
of  the  Khan  Khanan  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  always 
engaged  in  acquiring  proficiency  (in  his  art).  The  Khan 
Khanan,  then,  presented  him  before  the  Vicegerent  of 
God  (i.e.,  Emperor  Akbar)  arid  had  him  appointed  in  the 
Royal  Court.  At  present  no  one  excels  him,  except  Mulla 
Muhammad  Husain  of  Kashmir.  He  received  many 
favours  and  rewards  from  the  Khan  Khanan,  during  his 
service  under  him,  and  to-day  also  he  prays  for  his  (i.e., 
the  Khan  Khanan’s)  good  fortune  and  prosperity.2 

2.  Mulla  Muhammad  Mu’min  (fol.  753 a).  He  is  the 
brother  of  Mulla  Muhammad  Husain  of  Herat.  These 
two  brothers  have  not,  since  their  arrival  in  India,  gone 
to  any  other  court  or  library,  except  that  of  this  Command¬ 
er-in-Chief.  He  wrote  very  beautiful  Nastailiq.  He 
was  the  master  of  bis  age  in  jali  (bold)  calligraphy.  There 

(1)  I  have  been  unable  to  understand  the  exact  significance  of 
dirham  burd.  Several  Persian  scholars,  whom  I  consulted,  were  also 
unable  to  enlighten  me  on  the  point. 

(2)  An  account  of  the  life  of  this  ealligraphist  and  a  list  of  the  ex¬ 
tant  specimens  of  his  calligraphy  will  be  found  in  my  Specimens  of 
Muslim  Calligraphy  in  the  Ghose  Collections,  Calcutta,  pp.  11, 12. 
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are  many  bulky  volumes  in  this  library  which  have  been 
transcribed  by  him.  He  received  an  allowance  befitting 
his  status.  So  long  as  he  was  alive,  he^as  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  left  it  only  when 
he  passed  away  from  this  transitory  world. 

8.  Mawlana  Darwish  (753b  margin)  of  Turbat.  He 
was  the  illustrious  son  of  Mulla  ‘Abdus  Samad  of  Turbat. 
He  is  known  as  Darwish  "Abdus  Samad.  He  wrote  a 
beautiful  TcTliq  hand.  In  fact,  he  had  acquired  such  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  his  art  that  connoisseurs  placed  the  specimens 
of  his  calligraphy  in  their  Albums,  mistaking  them  to  be 
the  work  of  the  celebrated  Mulla  Darwish.  The  Mulla 
worked  for  a  long  time  as  a  scribe  in  the  Daru'l  Insha  of 
the  Eighth  Imam  at  Mashhad.  But  the  desire  of  kissing 
the  threshold  of  this  Commander-in-Chief,  brought  him  to 
India.  He  acted  as  a  Munshi  in  this  Court,  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  combined  in  him  the  qualities  of  a  good 
penman  with  that  of  a  man  of  refined  taste.  So  long  as 
he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Khan  Khanan,  he  was  always 
honoured  with  rewards,  but,  when  he  became  old  and 
infirm,  he  sought  the  permission  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  retired  to  Kashan — the  abode  of  the  Faithful. 
But  he  left  his  son,  Khwaja  Muhammad  Qasim,  at  the 
Court.  He  was  employed  on  the  same  work. 

The  writer  met  the  Mawlana  at  Kashan,  where  he  was 
living  in  comfort,  with  the  money  which  he  had  received 
from  this  Ka‘ba  of  generosity  ( i.e. .,  the  Khan  Khanan), 
and  was  engaged  in  praying  for  (the  welfare  of)  his  ex¬ 
patron.  He  breathed  his  last  at  Kashan.  So  long  as  he 
was  alive,  he  always  prayed  for  the  Khan  Khanan. 

4.  Shuja‘a  (fol.  752a).  He  belonged  to  Shiraz.  He 
wrote  very  fine  Naskh  and  Thulth  hands,  and  was  the 
master  of  his  age  in  that  art.  At  the  time  when  this 
Commander-in-Chief  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Sind, 
he  came  from  Shiraz  to  India,  in  999  A.H.,  in  company  of 
Aqa  Muhammad  Shirazi,  (who  is  at  present  the  Mir 
Bakshi  of  this  Commander-in-Chief)  and  of  Hafidh  Taj 
Shirazi.  He  got  his  appointment  at  the  court  on  the 
recommendation  of  Mawlana  Shakibi  of  Isfahan.  Shuja/a 
was  soon  raised  to  the  exalted  position  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  library— a  library  which  is  the  meeting- 
place  of  savants,  scholars  and  poets.  While  in  the 
service,  he  became  such  a  confidant  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  that  his  associates  and  companions  became  jealous 

of  him . He  obtained  the  title  of  Shuja‘  Bahadur. 

Now-a-days  many  talented  scholars  of  this  country  are 
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convinced  of  his  excellence  and  ability.  So  long  as  he 
lived  in  India,  he  nyas  attached  to  this  Court.  He'departed 
to  the  next  worldWhile  still  in  the  service’ of  the  Khan 
Khanan.  May  God  pardon  his  shortcomings*! 

5.  Mawlana  Muhammad  Baqir  (fol.  6106).  He  is 
the  younger  brother  of  Mawlana  Maqsud,  a.  mercer  of 
Kashan.  In  Nastalliq  calligraphy  he  not  only  excelled 
all  his  contemporaries  in  that  noble  art,  but  even  surpassed 

the 'ancient  masters  of  calligraphy . In  calligraphy 

he  was  a  pupil  of  that  skilled  ‘  Master  of  the  Age  ’  and  -the 
‘  Wonder  of  the  time  ’  Amir  Mu‘iz-ud-Din,  the  famous 

penman  of  Kashan . .  In  calligraphy  he  imitated 

the  style  the  ancient  masters  so  perfectly  that  specimens 
of  his  penmanship  found  a  place  in  the  Albums  of  the 
experts  of  calligraphy.  He  was  imprisoned  for  a  year 

by  Shah  ‘Abbas . When  Shah  ‘Abbas  came  from 

Qazwin  to  Kashan,  he  was  released  from  the  prison  on 

the  intercession  of  the  writer  of  these  lines . After 

visiting  the  Ka‘ba  and  Najaf,  he  returned  to  Kashan . 

Next,  he  came  to  India  and  entered  the  service  of  Ibrahim 
‘Adil  Shah  (987-1035/1579-1626)  at  Bijapur.  As  that 
exalted  ruler  is  keenly  interested  in  Naskh  and  Thulth 
calligraphy,  he  gave  him  encouragement  and  raised  his 
position  and  status  befitting  his  attainments.  He  came 
to  ‘Adil  Shah  in  1006  A.H.  and  since  then,  he  has  been 
employed  there  during  the  last  twenty  years.  In  these 
days,  he  has,  on  account  of  my  friendship  with  him 
( i.e .,  the  writer),  joined  the  band  of  the  panegyrists  of  this 
Commander-in-Chief. 


M.  Maiifuzul  Haq. 


\  Miniature  bearing  the  Signature  ofMushfiq,a  Painter  of  the  Khan 
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ABU'  L-‘  AT  AMY  A,  “  AL-JARRAR  ” 

The  Poet  who  sold  earthen-pots. 

The  celebrated  poet,  Abu  Ishaj  Ismail-ibn-al-Qasim- 
ibn-Suwaid-ibn-Kaisan  al-A‘ini  was  a  member,  by 
adoption,  of  the  tribe  of  Anaza,1  and  was  surnamed  Abu’l- 
Atahiya.  He  was  born  at  A‘in  at-Tamr,  a  village  situated 
in  the  province  of  the  Hijaz  near  to  the  holy  city  of  Medina. 
He  was  brought  up  at  Kufa,  but  when  18  years  of  age  went 
to  Baghdad,  settled  there  and  engaged  in  the  business  of 
selling  earthenware  pots,  hence  the  surname  of  al-Jarrar 
(“  the  pot,  or  jar-se'lcr  ”)  by  which  he  is  frequently 
known.3 

The  violent  passion  of  love  borne  by  Abu’l-Atahiya  for 
‘Utbah*  a  slave-girl  belonging  to  the  Khalif  Muhammad 
al-Mehdi,4  is  well-known,  and  frequently  alluded  to  by 
Arabian  historians  and  biographers.  It  was  to  celebrate 
her  charms  that  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  his 
amatory  poems,  many  samples  whereof  have  been  pre¬ 
served. 


(1)  Tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  this  tribe  to  have  been  the  children 
and  servants  of  the  Shevkh  an-Nazr,  who  ruled  over  the  Hijaz  from 
the  year  142  of  the  Common  era,  for  a  period  of  thirty-three  years, 
until  his  death  which  happened  in  175,  C.E.  He  was  the  son  of  Kinanah, 
and  a  lineal  ancestor  of  the  Holy  Prophet,  Muhammad  (o.w.b.e. 
p.a.e.b. !) 

(2)  Some  writers,  however,  place  the  locality  of  this  village  in  the 
regions  which  are  irrigated  by  the  Euphrates.  Yakut  al-Hamani,  in 
his  Mushtarik ,  states  that  the  village  is  located  near  Anbar. 

(3)  Earthen  jars,  in  Arabic  jirrar  (sing,  jarra) :  the  French  word 
jarre ,  the  Spanish  jarro,  or  jarra,  the  Italian,  giara,  and  the  English  jar 
would  appear  to  be  derived  from  this  source. 

In  Arabic,  a  jug  is  denominated  kuz  and  kase:  drinking  cup,  kasah  ; 
cup,  Kadah ,  pi.  akdah .  Compare  Persian  kadah ,  kasah  ~  cup. 

(4)  The  Khalifah,  Muhammad  al-Mahdi,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Abou-Jaafar  al  Mansour,  reigned  during  the  years  158  to  169  of  the 
Hegira  (775*785  of  the  Common  era,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Musa 
al-Hadi). 
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One  of  these  runs  thus  : — 

“  I  wrote  to  ‘Tltbah  and  said  Oh  Love  !  think, 

And  assuredly  lcKow  that  on  the  brink 
Of  Jehennam  I  stand,  trembling  and  lone,  ‘ 

And  all  on  aceount  of  your  heart  of  stone  ; 

My  eyes  swim  in  tears,  like  fountain  they  gush, 

In  them,  I’m  immers’d,  so  fiercely  they  rush  ; 

So  great  my  affection,  that'  I  am  in  pain, 

Unless  you  consent,  my  woes  w’ill  remain, 

This  pain  is  for  you,  my  love,  my  desire, 

No  waters,  how  deep,  can  quench  my  soul’s  fire  ! 

Tired,  at  last,  of  my  piteous  wail, 

That  of  a  supplicant  doomed  to  fail, 

Doleful  as  wretch  of  each  coin  bereft, 

And  mournful  as  one,  whom  all  hope  had  left, 

Her  cold  heart  was  touch’d,  she  anxiously  said, 

‘Does  any  one  know,  or  dumb  as  the  dead, 

Have  you  secret  kept,  of  what  you  have  told 
In  verses  to  me  of  your  love  so  bold  ?’ 

Now  what  could  I  say  ?  I  must  own  the  truth, 

Yet  I  felt  shamefac’d,  just  like  one  uncouth, 

To  own  thus,  that  I  instead  of  conceal, 

In  madness,  to  all,  my  love  did  reveal, 

To  love  is  no  crime,  whatever  betide, 

The  raptures  of  love,  sure,  no  one  can  hide, 

But  I  had  done  more,  alas  !  to  my  shame, 

I  had  revealed  my  beloved’s  name  ! 

‘You  wretch’,  she  exclaim’d,  then  saying  no  more, 

The  casement  she  clos’d  and  banged  the  door. 

And  thus  I  am  left,  disconsolate,  lone. 

Oh,  ‘Utbah,  belov’d  !  your  heart  is  of  stone.” 

At  the  same  time,  the  poet  wrote  also  to  the  Khalifah, 
Muhammad  al-Mahdi,  the  following  lines,  wherein  he 
intimated  his  desire  to  obtain  the  damsel  ‘Utbah  from  him: — 

“  There  is  one  thing  on  earth  I  madly  desire, 

That  quickens  my  pulse,  sets  my  soul  all  afire, 

The  fulfilment  whereof  on  Allah  depends, 

And  upon  Al-Mahdi,  with  all  it  portends ; 

Yet  my  heart  is  gloomy  and  full  of  despair, 

And  so  to  you,  Kaliph,  I  thus  make  my  pray’r. 

On  earth,  the  maintainer  of  Allah’s  commands, 

The  Emir  of  Islam  and  far  distant  lands, 

The  world  and  its  riches,  thou  reckon  but  dross, 

Thy  word  is  the  law,  no  one  would  dare  to  cross, 
Renown’d  for  thy  Justice,  thy  subjects  all  thrive 
In  appealing  to  thee,  my  hopes  then  revive 
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Oh  to  me  give  ‘Utbah  !  to  take  her  for  wife, 

And  thus  quench  my  desire  and  giv’e  me  new  life  ! 

It  is  related  by  that  eminent  philologer  and  gramma¬ 
rian,  Abu’l-‘Abbas  Muhammad.,  generally  known  as 
Al-Muharrad,*  in  his  work,  Kamil, (perfect),  that  Abu’l- 
Atahiya,  having  obtained  permission  to  offer  a  present  to 
the  Khalifah  on  the  festivals  of  The  New,  Year  and  the 
autumnal  equinox,  brought  him,  on  one  of  these  anniver¬ 
saries,  a  huge  vase  of  porcelain,  containing  a  perfumed 
libas  (garment)  of  delicate  texture,  on  the  border  whereof 
he  had  inscribed  the  verses  quoted  above.  On  receiving 
this  the  Khalifah,  Muhammad  al-Mahdi,  had  some 
intention  of  bestowing  ‘Utbah,  upon  the  poet,  but  she 
recoiled  with  repugnance,  and  exclaimed  : 

“  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  I  am  a  woman  ! 
Respect  my  rights  as  an  inmate  of  your  harem  and  a  female 
in  your  service,  and  treat  me  as  such.  Will  you  banish 
me  from  the  felicity  of  residing  in  a  palace  with  the  ladies 
of  your  household  and  give  me  up  to  a  nasty  man  who  sells 
jars  and  gains  his  livelihood  by  scribbling  verses  ?” 

This  appeal  was  not  lost  upon  the  Khalifah,  and  he 
was  induced  to  spare  the  fair  suppliant  such  an  affliction, 
so  he  ordered  the  vase  to  be  filled  with  money  and  given 
back  to  the  poet. 

When  AbiVl-Atahiya* received  this,  he  said  to  the  two 
accountants  charged  to  pay  him,  “  It  was  gold  pieces 
which  the  Khalifah  ordered  to  be  paid  to  me  !  They 
replied,  “  So  much  we  shall  not  give  to  you  ;  but  if  you 
choose,  you  may  have  it  filled  with  silver  pieces.” 

Then  they  waited  until  he  declared  his  choice.  For 
some  time  the  poet,  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  and  he 
hesitated  for  a  full  year  before  coming  to  a  decision  whether 
to  accept  the  money  tendered  in  silver  or  to  refuse  the 
gift  absolutely,  finally,  however,  accepting  the  amount 
proffered. 

One  historian,  in  the  following  lines  thus  poetically 
describes  the  poet’s  dilemma  : — 

“  He  hesitated  long,  at  least,  so  we’ve  been  told, 
Whether  to  accept  a  gift  in  less  than  gold, 

*  Abu’l-1  Abbas  Muhammad,  generally  known  as  al-Muharrad 
composed  a  number  of  works  on  literary  subjects,  such  as  Kamil 
(perfect),  Ar-Rauda  (the  meadow),  al-Muktadif  (rough  draft),  etc.  He 
studied  under  Abfi-‘Othman  al-Mazini,  and  Abu-Hatim  as-Sijistani. 
Many  eminent  masters  received  lessons  from  him,  among  whom  Nifta- 
waih,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  Al-Muharrad  died  in  Baghdad 
in  the  286th  year  of  the  Hegira  (899  of  the  Common  era). 
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And  thought,  mayhap,  if  I  the  silver  thus  refuse, 

The  Khalif  Will,  with  maiden’s  hand,  reward  my  muse. 
Then  thought  again,  “  If  I  do  show  myself  ill-bred, 
I’ll  lose,  perchance,  maid,  money,  and  also  my  head.” 

‘Utbah,  on  learning  that  the  poet  had  accepted  the 
money,  said  : — “  Were  this  man  truly  in  love,  as  he  pre¬ 
tends  to  be,  he  would  not  have  spent  a  whole  year  of  his 
time  in  balancing  the  difference  between  pieces  of  gold  and 
silver.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  totally  ceased  to  think  of 
me.  He  has  ceased  to  be  a  lover,  and  has  become  a 
balancer  and  possibly  a  miser  !  ” 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  one  of  the  eulo¬ 
gistic  passages  in  a  poem  he  sent  to  the  Governor  of 
Tabaristan  : — - 

Ob,  exalted  one  ! 

I  am  completely  sheltered  from  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
Fortune,  when  under  thy  august  protection  ! 

Like  a  ship  safely  moored  in  the  harbour,  so  am  I,  when 
I  am  attached  with  cords  of  veneration  and  love  to  the 
Emir  ! 

Behold  the  shelter  against  evil  ! 

The  shelter  from  the  rain  of  adversity  I1 
The  (shield)  against  all  foes  and  slanderers  ! 

0  Emir  !  Were  it  possible  for  men  to  pay  fitting  honour 
to  thee,  then  they  had  given  the  tender  skin  of  their 
cheeks  to  make  sandals  for  thy  feet  ! 

Our  camels  complain  of  cruelty  and  hardship  under  the 
burdens  with  which  they  are  laden,  yet  they  cross  desert 
wastes  and  torrid  sands,  with  alacrity,  to  reach  thee  ! 

When  they  bear  us  to  thee,  they  feel  lightly  laden  ;  — 
But  when  they  depart,  with  us,  from  the  radiance  of  thy 
presence,  then,  indeed,  their  burden  is  heavy  !2 

These  verses  were  addressed  by  the  poet  to  ‘Omar-ibn- 
al-‘Ala,  who  was  governor  of  Tabaristan  in  the  167th 
year  of  the  Hegira3  (783-4,  of  the  Common  era). 


(1)  Malta  specially  signifies  “  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  rain  ”. 

(2)  The  sentence  “  By  reason  of  the  weight  of  the  presents  thou  hast 
bestowed  upon  us”,  by  some  is  believed  to  be  implied  here,  others, 
however,  think  that  the  implication  is  that  when  the  poet  is  compelled 
to  leave  the  presence  of  the  Emir  his  heart  becomes  so  heavy  from  sadness, 
that  the  camel  feels  it  as  a  weighty  burden. 

(8)  Tabaristan  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Abu-Jaafar  Mu- 
hammad-ibn-Jarir  al-Tabari  (888-923  of  the  Common  era),  author  of  the 
first  universal  history  in  Arabia.  He  studied  at  Baghdad  and  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  His  great  historical  work  is  the  Annals,  a  history  of  the 
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The  recipient  was  so  delighted  therewith  that  he  reward¬ 
ed  the  poet  with  70,000  dirhems,  and  clothed  him  with  so 
many  robes  of  honour,  that  he  was  unable  to  rise. 


This  liberality  having  excited  what  the  English  poet, 
Samuel  Daniel  (1562-1G19)  described  as  that  “pale  hag, 
infernal  fury,  pleasure’s  smart,  envious  observer,  suspi¬ 
cious,  fearful  jealousy  ”*  of* the  other  poets,  ‘Omar-ibn- 
al-‘Ala  called  them  all  before  them,  and  thus  addressed 
the  assembly  : — “  It  is  strange  that  you  poets  should  be  so 


world  from  the  creation  to  302,  A.  Hegira  (914,  C.E.).  This  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  15  vols.,  under  the  editorship  of  de  Goeje,  at  Leyden, 

jg79 _ 1901.  Nbldcke’s  Geschichte  der  Perser  nnd  Amber  zur  Zeit  der  Sas- 

saniden  (Leyden,  1 879)  is  a  translation  of  portions  of  the  Annals.  Tabari’s 
extensive  commentary  on  the  Quran  stands  superior  to  all  other  comment¬ 
aries  (edited  by  Kern,  31  vols.  Cairo,  1902-03).  Consult  Broekelmann, 
Gesehichte  der  ambischen  Litteratnr  (2  vols.  Weimar.  1898-1902),  and 
Hausleiter,  Register  zum Qoran - K o mmentar  des  Tabari  ( St rassburg,  1912). 
The  sluggish  river.  Tab,  from  which  the  province  took  its  name,  helped 
to  form  the  Arabistan  delta,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  fertile  allu¬ 
vial  plains  in  Persia.  ... 

*  The  verse  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  occurs 
in  Daniel’s  poem  the  “  C'omplaynt  of  Rosamond  ”,  published  in  1592, 


and  runs  thus  :  . 

“  Pale  hag,  infernal  fury,  pleasure  s  smart ; 

Envious  observer,  prying  in  ev’ry  part ; 

Suspicious,  fearful,  gazing  still  about  thee, 

O  would  to  God  that  love  could  be  without  thee. 
Samuel  Daniel  was  highly  p’raised  by  his  contemporaries, 
describes  him  “  as  choice  in  word  and  invention  ;  Carew 
“  English  Lucian”.  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  speaks 


Lodge 
as  the 
of  him 


.-  for  sweetness  of  rhyming  second  to  none”.  Ihe  author  of  the  Re- 

turne  from  Parnassus  ”  (pub.  1601)  says  .  - 

“  Honev-dropping  Daniel  doth  wage 

War  with  the  proudest  big  Italian 

That  melts  his  heart  in  sugar; ‘d  son  netting. 

modern  ’KSrTSd 

(“S«y  i  S  PI'~d  TrUm*  ./»./»»■  ■Hh ;  style  and 

language  are  i ust  such  as  any  very  pure  and  manly  writer  of  the  present 
language  are  j  example— would  use  ;  it.  seems  quite  modern  m 

or  Shakespeare.”  (Tal, 1,-Talk).  Some  of 

DaTet’s  sonnets,  all  whereof  are  formed  by  three  elegiac  verse  of  alter- 
Uamel  s  sonnt .  , ,  a  coupiet,  are  notable  for  sweetness  of 

rlwthm’i'id  puri'y  of  Wage.  Daniel  himself  confidently  asserted 

that  poster,^ -old  do  hnnj ^ 

So  long  as  men  speak  Englishe,  and  so  long 
As  verse  and  virtue  shall  be  in  request, 

Or  srace  to  honest  industry  belong. 

ur  giar  s  on  Spencer’s  death,  Darnel  succeeded 

There  is  a  traditi  ’  js  ’n0  official  evidence  for  this  statement, 

t“Kt  !“Sfbt  that  early  in  the  reign  o,  James  1.  he  was  often 
at  Court,  and  well  received  there. 
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jealous  of  each  other.  When  one  of  you  comes  to  us  with 
a  Qasidah  composed  in  our  praise,  he  employs  fifty  verses 
to  celebrate  the  charms  of  his  mistress,  and  he  does  not 
begin  to  mention  us  until  the  sweetness  of' his  praise  is 
exhausted,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  verses  has  faded  : 
but  Abu’l-‘Atahiya  celebrates  his  beloved  in  a  few  verses 
and  then  exclaims :  “  0  exalted  one  !  1  am  completely  sheltered 
from  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Fortune .” — (The  Wali  here  re¬ 
peated  the  lines  quoted  previously) — “  Why  then  are  you 
jealous  ?” 

The  poets  received  this  well-deserved  rebuke  in  silence, 
salaamed  to  the  Governor  and  departed. 

‘Omar-ibn-al-A‘la  having  waited  for  a  short  time  before 
bestowing  on  Abu’l-‘Atabiya  a  mark  of  his  generosity  in 
recompense  for  this  eulogium,  the  poet,  becoming  impa¬ 
tient,  wrote  to  the  Wali  the  following  lines  complaining 
of  the  delay  : — 

“  O  ‘Omar  !  Mighty  man,  whose  deeds  inspire 
The  poet’s  soul  and  all  his  feelings  fire, 

An  evil  eye,  sure  now,  o’er  me  has  pass’d, 

And  all  my  hopes  to  disappointment  cast 
And  evil  influence  on  thee  has  shed. 

That  generosity  has  died  or  fled. 

Where  is  the  charm,  or  where  can  there  be  found, 

Tn  hamayil,  in  air,  in  fire,  or  .ground,. 

Whose  pow’r  so  strong  the  evil  can  dispel, 

Avert  that  eye  and  its  effect  expel  ? 

Verse  after  verse  will  I  pen  line  by  line. 

In  language  sweet,  with  thoughts  that,  seem  divine. 
Until  the  shay  tan,  with  its  evil  eye,' 

Grows  tir’d  and  weary,  and  from  thee  doth  fly  ; 

If  all  this  fail  and  ill  thou  still  remain, 

There,  yet,  is  one,  that’s  never  us’d  in  vain, 

Falaq  wa  Nas  ten  thousand  times  I’ll  say, 

And,  Insha-Allah  !  that  shaytan  will  slay, 

‘Omar,  restor’d,  will  once  more  be  himself, 

And  order  that  the  poet  have  the  pelf.”* 

♦Hamayil =an  amulet :  Shaytan — Satan,  the  devil,  a  demon. 
Falaq  wa  Nas =“  The  Daybreak  ”  and  “  Men  The  names  of  the 
two  last  surahs  in  the  Qur’an.  These  surahs  are  used  in  what  is  termed 
Da'wah  literally,  “  a  call,  an  invocation  (i.e.,  of  God’s  help)  or  exorcism”. 
The  recital  of  these  surahs  in  Da!‘wah  should  be  preceded  by  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  following  sentences  : — 

Subhanaka  ’  la  ilaha  ilia  anta  !  Rabba  kulli-shay'in !  wa  warisahu !  wa 
raziqahu  !  wa  rahimahu! 

“  Glory  be  to  Thee  !  There  is  no  deity  but  Thee  !  The  Lord  of  all ! 
and  the  Inheritor  thereof !  and  the  Provider  therefor  !  and  the  Merciful 
thereon  1 
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The  celebrated  poet  Abu’l-Walid  Ashja‘-ibn-‘Amr  as- 
Sulami1,  generally  known  as  Ashja‘  as-SuIami,  narrates 
the  following  anecdote  :  The  Khalifah  Al-Mahdi  having 
graciously  given  permission  to  the  public  to  enter  his 
presence,  we  went  in,  and  he  told  us  to  sit  down,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Bashshar-ibn-Burd2  sat  down  beside  me. 
The  Khalifah  then  kept  silence,  and  the  public  also  were 
silent.  Then  from  the  stillness  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
clear  and  sweet-toned  voiee.  Bashshar  heard  it  and  he 
whispered  to  me,  Man  hu  ?  (‘  Who  is  that  ?  ’)  I  replied  : 

“  Abu’l-‘Atahiya.” — “  Do  you  think”  said  he,  “  that 
he  will  ejare  to  recite  in  this  assembly  ?  ”  “  I  think  he 

will  ”,  said  I.  Then  Al-Mahdi  gave  him  the  command  to 
recite,  and  he  commenced  thus  : — 

“  What  is  the  matter  ?  Ma  hu  a l  ma‘na  ? 

“  What  is  the  reason  she  keeps  me  so  far  ? 

“  My  mistress  is  cold,  I  woo  her  in  vain, 

“  She  is  so  haughty,  holds  me  in  disdain.”3 
Here  Bashshar  nudged  me  with  his  elbow,  and  said  : 
“  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  audacious  fellow,  to  have  the 
audacity  to  dare  to  pronounce  such  a  verse  in  such  a  place 
as  this  and  before  the  Khalifah  ?  ” 

The  poet  then  came  to  these  lines  : — 

“  The  Khalifah  advanced  to  him,  with  pomp  and  pride, 
For  this  post  he  was  the  one,  there  was  none  beside 
Alone  for  him  was  it*fit,  he  alone  for  it. 

Ilis  will  the  law  to  which  all  cheerfully  submit ; 

If  any  other  one  for  such  post  did  aspire, 

The  sea,  with  horror,  would  go  dry,  and  vomit  fire  ; 
The  earth  woidd  tremble  and  the.solid  mountains  shake, 
The  sun  grow  pale  and  dim  and  all  the  planets  quake  ; 
If  e’en  our  inmost  thoughts,  from  him,  a  moment  stray 
’Twould  be  a  sin,  thus  flagrantly,  to  disobey. 

For  such  a  fearful  sin,  heavy  and  hard  as  stone, 
What  would  Allah  require  as  good  deeds  to  atone  ? 

(1)  Abu’l-Walid  Ashja‘-ibn-‘Amr  as-Sulami  was  born  at  Rakka 
in  Mesopotamia.  Having  terminated  his  studies  in  the  Arabian  belles- 
lettres,  he  went  to  Baghdad  and  gained  admission  into  the  society  of  the 
Barmakids,  one  of  whom,  Ja‘far-ibn-Yahya,  favoured  him  with  his 
peculiar  patronage  and  introduced  him  to  the  Khalifah,  Harun  al- 
Rashid.  The  date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Some  verses  of  Ashja‘’s 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Hamasa,  and  his  life,  with  copious  extracts  from 
his  poetry,  is  given  in  the  Bughiat  al-Talab. 

(2)  Bashshar-ibn-Burd  was  a  blind  man  and  a  poet  of  celebrity. 
He  was  blind  from  his  birth,  and  his  eyeballs,  which  were  prominent, 
were  covered  with  red  flesh.  He  held  the  highest  rank  among  the  emi¬ 
nent  poets  in  the  first  period  of  Islam. 

(3)  Ma  hu  al  rna'na  ?=What  is  the  meaning  ? 
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Here  Bashshar  said  :  “  Hannza,  Ashja‘ !  (Look,  AshjaM) 
and  sec  if  the  Kahlifah  docs  not  spring  delighted  from 
his  cushion  ?  ”  I  looked  and  it  was  so,  for  the  Khalifah 
appeared  charmed  with  the  recital,  and  it  is  'a  known  fact 
the  AbQ’l-‘Atahiya  was  the  only  man  who  retired  from  the 
assembly  with  a  recompense.” 

Arabian  critics  divide  pqets  into  several  classes  :  the 
Jahili  Or  those  who  lived  in  the  “Days  of  Ignorance”, 
before  the  advent  on  earth  and  the  preaching  of  the  True 
Faith  of  Islam  by  the  Holy  Prophet  Muhammad  (on  whom 
and  his  descendants  be  everlasting  peace  !)  ;  the  Mukhad- 
ram,  the  poets  who  lived  before  and  after  that  epoch,  and 
the  Muwattad,  who  come  next  in  order,  their  birth  having 
taken  place  after  the  Holy  Prophet  had  proclaimed  his 
mission. 

Abu’l-‘Atahiya  composed  many  verses  on  ascetic  sub¬ 
jects  ;  he  was  one  of  the  principal  among  those  poets  who 
flourished  in  the  first  ages  of  Islam,  and  he  ranked  in  the 
same  class  as  Bashshar-ibn-Burd,  Abu  Nawas,  and  that 
group.  He  composed  a  great  deal  of  poetry. 

It  is  related  that  he  once  met  Abu  Nawas  and  asked 
him  how  many  verses  he  composed  in  a  day,  to  which  the 
other  replied  “  One  or  two”.  “  But  I”,  said  Abu’l- 
‘Atahiya,  “  can  make  one  or  two  hundred  in  a  day”.  “Yes”, 
replied  Abu  Nawas,  “  because  yem  make  verses  like  this  : 

“  Oh  ‘Utbah  !  What  is  the  matter  with  thee  and  me  ? 
Oh  that  I  had  never  seen  thee  ! 

My  heart  then  would  be  tranquil 
That  now  is  an'  angry  sea.” 

Now  if  I  choose,  I  could  make  one  or  two  thousand  of  such. 
But  I  compose  verses  like  this.”  (Here  he  recited  a  couplet 
in  Arabic,  which  is  so  obscene  that  it  would  be  a  gross 
offence  against  decency  to  translate  it  verbatim  into 
English.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  which  will  bear  publi¬ 
cation,  is  the  following  line  in  Latin  : — 

A  manu  mulieris  in  vest  imento  hominis,  cui  duo 
sunt  amatores,  psedico  et  scortator.”) 

If  you,  AbQ’l-‘Atahiya,  tried  to  compose  a  verse  such  as 
that,  al  umr  (a  life-time)  would  fail  you.” 

Abu’l-‘Atahiya  replied  :  “  Bilhakh  !  (In  truth)  neither 
in  Zaman  assabik,  wakt  al  hadir,  aw  zaman  al  mustakhil, 
(Time  past,  time  present  or  in  any  future  time)  could  or 
would  I  bring  my  mind  to  compose  such  a  line  as  that,” 
Having  said  this  he  walked  away. 
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•  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  Abu  Nawas,  to  say  that  the 
line  he  recited,  notwithstanding  its  gross  licentiousness, 
may  also  have  a  very  witty  and  satirical  meaning. 

Many  of  the  poetical  effusions  of  Abu’l-‘Atuhiya  are 
elegantly  expressed  such  as  the  following  : — 

“  I  loved  thee,  and  my  passion  was  so  excessive  and  so 

fiery, 

That  my  companions,  when  they  approached  me. 

smelled 

Off  my  clothes  the  fire  that  consumed  me  !” 

Among  the  verses  which  he  composed  on  ‘Utbah,  the 
slave  in  the  harem  of  al-Mahdi,  arc  the  following 

“  Akhwan  !  I  am  dying,  ’Tis  love  that  is  causing  my 

death  ! 

Announce  to  the  tomb,  the  approach  of  one  yielding 

his  breath, 

Get  ready  the  leaf  an,  Oh  !  grant  to  me,  quickly,  this 

boon, 

For  on  the  tabut  my  jif at  will  be  stretched  very  soon. 
Reproach  me  not  for 'dying,  blame  me  not  for  sub¬ 
mitting. 

For  the  love  that  consumes  me,  there’s  nothing  more 

fitting  ; 

Sallam  halaho  !  myself  I  yield  up,  let  death  be  my 

bride, 

My  life  is  a  blank!  less,  otherwise,  ‘Utbah  doth  decide.”* 
Another  of  these  pieces  runs  : —  • 

“  Give  me  one  look,  Oh  ‘Utbah  !  just  one  glance  of  grace, 
Let  your  eyes  flash,  that  I  may  gaze  upon  thy  face 
Thy  raven  tresses,  from  me  now  so  close  concealed, 
Oh  !  ‘Utbah,  say  when,  to  me,  they  will  be  revealed  ! 
Each  hair  of  thine,  as  glossy  silk  doth  ever  shine, 

Oh  !  ‘Utbah,  say  when  I  may  call  those  tresses  mine  ! 
Thy  tresses  draw  me,  bind  me,  as  a  powerful  rope, 
They  hold  me  in  despair,  yet  ever  give  me  hope  ; 
Thou  rulest  me,  my  potent  mistress,  sure,  thou  art , 
Thou  hast  my  soui,  this  thine,  now  give  to  me  thy 

heart !” 


*A khwan  —  brothers  (plural  of  akh = brother) :  kafan  =  shroud  ; 
tabut— bier  •  jifat=  corpse;  sallam  halaho= to  yield  up  one’s  self. 
The  burden'ofthis  poem  is  “  I  am  so  miserable,  I  am  preparmgfor  death, 
Which  end  is  rendered  inevitable  by  the  cruelty  of  my  mistress”, 

9* 
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The  following  piece  was  also  written  by  him  on  ‘Utbah 

“  For  ‘Utbah  my  eyes  shed  floods  of  tears  ; 

Who  has  ever  seen,  before  a  victim  weep  like  me  from 
excessive  love  for  liis  assassin  ? 

I  have  held  forth  my  hand  to  implore  a  favour, 

What  give  you  then  to  him  who  solicits  ? 

If  you  refuse  him,  grant  him  a  kind  word  instead 

If  you  this  year  withhold  your  love  from  him, 

Encourage  him  to  expect  it 'in  the  next !” 

The  philologer  Said  relates  in  his  Kitab-al-Fusus  ( Book 
of  Mottoes  on  Texts),  that  Abu’l-‘Atfdviya,  on  one  occasion, 
visited  the  blind  poet,  Bashshar-ibn-Burd,  and  said  to 
him  : — “  I  admire  those  charming  verses  of  yours  wherein 
you  give  an  excuse  for  shedding  tears  : — 

“  How  often  has  shame  induced  me  to  conceal  my 
tears  from  a  friend,  who  could  perceive  them,  however, 
and  blame  my  weakness,  and  then  my  answer  was  : 
4 1  am  not  weeping,  but  I  struck  my  eye  with  a  cloak 
as  I  was  going  to  put  it  on’.  ” 

To  which  Bashshar  replied  :  “  It  was  from  your  sea, 
O  Shaikh  !  that  I  drew  that  idea,  and  from  your  quarry 
that  I  hewed  the  stone  and  shaped  it.  out ;  the  arrow  was 
yours,  but  I  polished  the  shaft  and  sharpened  the  point ; 
did  you  not  anticipate  me  when  you  composed  those  lines  : — 

“  They  said  ‘  Thou  weepest  •’,  and  I  answered  ‘  No  ; 
the  man  of  firm  mind  never  weeps  under  affliction  ;  but  a 
sharp  splinter  of  wood  has  struck  the  pupil  of  my  eye.’ 

Why  then  do  both  shed  tears  ?  Did  a  splinter  wound 
them  both  ? 

‘  The  right  eye  weeps  in  jazibah  (sympathy),  because  his 
brother  on  the  left  is  wounded  to  tears’,  was  my  reply.” 

Said  remarks,  on  this,  that  both  of  these  poets  had  been 
anticipated  in  this  idea  by  Darwal-Abou-Moulaiea,  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  al-Hotaya,  who  said  : — 

“  When  a  tear  flows  from  my  eye,  I  say  : 

A  mote  is  there,  which  makes  it  weep  to-day.” 

The  name  of  Hotaya,  under  which  this  poet  has  become 
celebrated,  is  a  nickname  which  was  bestowed  on  him 
because  of  the  shortness  of  his  robe.  His  real  name  was 
Djarwal  Abou-Moulaiea.  He  was  an  illegitimate  child 
and  his  genealogy  is  uncertain.  He  is  generally  accredited 
as  being  the  son  of  a  certain  Aus  of  the  tribe  of  Abs.  Ho¬ 
taya  was  a  convert  from  Paganism  to  the  Holy  Faith  of 
Islam.  He  was  a  poet  of  supreme  merit,  but  he  was 
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avaricious,  ill-looking,  wicked,  impious,  and  impudent, 
prone  to  demand  money  under  threats,  and  very  ready  to 
satirise  and  to  hold  up  to  ridicule  those  who  gave  him 
neither  encouragement  nor  money,  and  thus  became  disliked 
and  dreaded.  Yet  of  all  the  Arabian  poets  Hotaya  is  the 
one  which  lays  himself  open  the  least  to  criticism  for  the 
purity  of  his  style  and  the  elegance  of  his  language.  To 
this  da}/,  a  verse  of  Hotaya  is  cited  as  containing  a 
beautiful  thought,  perfectly  expressed. 

“  He  who  acts  right  is  sure  to  find  a  recompense 
Between  God  and  mankind  goodness  is  never  lost.” 

Hotaya  became  at  enmity  with  Zibriean  the  son  of 
Budr,  in  consequence  of  a  matter  which  would  be  too  long 
to  relate,  and  Hotaya  in  a  poem  severely  satirised  Zibriean. 
The  offended  man  complained  of  the  poet’s  conduct  to 
the  Khalif  Omar,  who  to  punish  Hotaya  ordered  him  to 
be  arrested  and  put  into  a  dungeon.  Hotaya  remained 
there  many  days,  and  then  addressed  to  the  Khalifah  a  poem 
of  so  touching  a  nature,  couched  in  such  flowing  language 
that  the  anger  of  Omar  was  appeased,  and  he  ordered  the 
poet  to  be  released  from  the  dungeon  and  brought  into 
his  presence,  when  the  Khalifah  said  to  him  : — 

“  In  future  be  careful  whom  you  satirise.” 

“  It  is  by  satire  that  I  have  been  able  to  live  until  this 
day”,  replied  Hotaya. 

“  Take  care”,  again  said  Omar,  “  that  your  satire  is 
not  levelled  against  those  of  a  good  family,  one  that  is 
better  than  others.” 

“  This  defence”,  replied  the  poet,  “  is  in  itself  a 
satire  of  men  in  general  more  piquant  than  any  I  am  able 
to  make,  for  by  implication  it  conveys  the  meaning  that 
all  men  are  equally  wicked.” 

“  If  I  did  not  fear  to  establish  a  baleful  usage”,  said 
Omar,  irritated  by  these  replies,  “  I  would  cut  out  your 
tongue.  Go  !  Thou  art  now  at  the  disposition  of  the  one 
whom  thou  hast  insulted.  Zibriean  take  this  fellow  and 
do  with  him  what  thou  wilt.” 

Zibriean  twined  his  turban  round  the  neck  of  Hotaya, 
and  made  as  if  to  strangle  him.  Some'  high  personages  of; 
the  tribe  of  Bakr-wail  remonstrated  at  this  action  and  said 
to  Zibriean,  “  Show  thy  nobility  by  pardoning  this  fellow  !” 

“  Hakka  (verily),  no  one  gains  merit  by  killing  a  dog”, 
said  Zibriean,  “  take  this  kalb  haqir  (vulgar  cur)  out  of 
my  sight !  ” 
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Khalid,  one  of  the  personages,  then  hurriedly  removed 
the  poet  from  the  room,  and  for,  some  time  Hotaya  lived 
among  one  of  the  Beduin  tribes  and  did  not  enter  Medina. 

On  the  accession  of  Muavia,  Hotaya  decided  to  make  an 
effort  to  again  secure  the  favour  of  the  court,  he,  accord¬ 
ingly,  composed  an  eulogistic  poem  in  honour  of  Said- 
ben-Nassi,  Governor  of  Medina,  under  Muavia.1  Some 
little  time  afterwards,  Ayar,  the  .son  of  Hotaya,  one  day, 
met  Khalid  a  son  of  Said-ben-Nassi,  and  said  to  him  : 
“  My  father  is  dead  after  having  received  from  your  father 
twenty  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  in  recompense  for  five 
poems,  which  he  composed  i  n  honour  of  your  exalted  parent. 
Yet  all  this  that  your  father  generously  gave  has  been 
spent  during  my  father’s  life-time  in  the  maintenance  of 
him  in  his  old  age,  and  of  what  your  father  gave  not  a  darab 
(coin)  was  left  when  he  died,  yet  his  poems  still  live”. 
“  What  you  say  is  true”,  replied  Khalid.  “  Your  father’s 
peoms  yet  live  and  will  so  do,  so  long  as  the  Arabic  lang¬ 
uage  endures.  It  is  our  family  that  has  the  right  to  be 
thankful.” 

Subsequently,  as  a  result  of  this  conversation,  a  place 
under  the  Government  was  found  for  Ayar-ibn-Hotaya. 

“  ’Tis  thus  the  poet’s  verses,  tho’  he  be  turn’d  to  clay 
Live  ever  on,  and  still  their  fragrant  beauties  ere 

.  display.” 

AbG’l-‘Atahiya  composed,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
amorous  poems  addressed  to  ‘Utbah,  many  short  poems,  one 
of  these,  which  only  runs  to  four  lines,  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  admired,  it  has  been  called  Dumu  (Tears)  and  can  be 
thus  rendered  into  English  verse  : — 

Duma  (Tears). 

“  What  precious  dr  ops  are  those,  which  down  the  cheek 

do  flow, 

How  silently  they  roll  on,  evidence  of  woe, 

Bright  they  as  almaz  be,  yet  salt  they  as  the  sea, 
Emblem  they  of  sorrow,  yet  comforting  they  be.”2 

When  advanced  in  years,  under  the  influence  of  a  certain 
Mullah,  who  persuaded  him  that  inasmuch  as  in  the  Quran 
it  was  specially  declared  that  the  Prophet  Muhammad 
(o.  w.  b.  e.  p.  a.  e.  b.)  was  not  a  poet,  the  inference  was 
that  religious  men  should  not  write  poetry ,  Abu’l-‘Atahiya 

(1)  Muavia  reigned  during  the  years  40  to  60  of  the  Hegra  corres- 
ponding  to  661-080  of  the  Common  era. 

(2)  Dttmu —tears,  plural  of  damah= a  tear.  Almaz— a  diamond. 
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renounced  poetry,  and  he  related  the  following  circumstance 
resulting  from  that  determination  : — 

“  As  I  persisted  in  my  refusal  to  compose  verses,  the 
Khalif,  al-Mahdi,  ordered  me  to  be  incarcerated  in  prison.1 
On  entering  this  dismal  place,  I  shuddered  at  the  sight  of 
an  object  which  appalled  me,  and  I  looked  about  for  a 
place  of  refuge,  when  I  found  the  cause  of  my  hawl  mukul 
(great  terror)  to  be  an  elderly  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  with  goodness  marked  on  every  line  of  his 
countenance.  I,  therefore,  went  over  to  him  and  sat  down 
without  saluting,  for  I  was  troubled  in  mind,  and  confused 
and  absorbed  in  thought.  T  remained  thus  foi  some  time, 
when  the  man  pronounced  these  verses  : — 

“  I  accustomed  myself  to  the  touch  of  misfortune, 
till  it  became  familiar  to  me,  and  my  resignation  under 
grief  conducted  me  to  patience. 

My  despair  in  mankind  has  made  me  confident  that 
the  bounty  of  Allah  will  come  from  some  quarter  which 
I  know  not.” 

I  admired  these  verses,  and  was  consoled  by  them  ; 
my  reason  also  returned  to  me,  and  I  said  : — “  May  Allah 
exalt  you  1  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  repeat  those 
lines.”  To  this  he  answered  :  “Fa  Ismail  manhus ! 
(Oh  Ismail,  thou  unfortunate  one  !)  How  little  politeness 
you  possess  !  How  weak  your  mind  !  How  faint  your  jar  a, at 
(courage)  !  On  entering  this  place,  you  did  not  salute 
me  as  one  True  Believer  should  do  to  another,  neither  did 
you  ask  me  the  question  which  one  just  arrived  addresses 
to  him  who  has  sojourned  for  some  time  ;  but  when  you 
heard  two  verses  of  poetry,  (which  is  the  sole  good  and 
fadl  (accomplishment),  and  means  of  livelihood  granted 
thee  by  Allah),  you  begin  by  asking  me  to  recite,  as  if  we 
were  acquaintances,  and  united  bv  the  bonds  of  friendship 
sufficiently  old  to  render  reserve  unnecessary  ;  neither 
did  you  mention  what  has  happened  to  yourself,  nor 
make  an  excuse  for  your  ghalazat  (incivility)  at  first.” 
To  this  I  replied  :  “  Be  kind  enough  to  excuse  me  for  being 
so  kaba  (impolite),  for  less  than  what  I  undergo  would 
suffice  to  disorder  the  senses.”  “  And  for  what  reason”, 
said  he,  “  have  you  renounced  poetry,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  high  honour  in  which  those  people2  held  you,  and 

(1)  The  Arabic  is  to  be  put  into  the  'prison  for  crimes.  This  place 
of  confinement  was  probably  so  termed  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Matbak ,  or  state  prison  of  Baghdad. 

(2)  “  Those  people This  was  a  disrespectful  manner  of  alluding 
to  the  Abbaside  family,  the  speaker  being  a  partisan  of  the  descendants 
9f  the  Khalif  Iiazrat-i-Ali  (o.w.b.p.  !). 
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the  means  whereby  you  acquired  their  favour  ?  Ybu 
must  continue  to  compose  verses,  if  you  wish  to  obtain 
your  liberty.  As  for  me,  I  shall  be  soon  called  forth  and 
questioned  respecting  Isa-ibn-Zaid,  son  of  the  blessed 
prophet  j1  and  if  I  discover  to  them  where  he  is  ,  I  shall 
have  to  answer  for  his  blood  before  Allah,  and  the  Holy 
Prophet  will  be  my  accuser  ;  and  if  I  refuse  I  shall  be  put 
to  death  ;  so  it  is  I,  rather  than  you,  who  should  be  magh- 
mum  (dejected),  and  yet  you  see  my  firmness,  resignation, 
and  self-command.”  These  reproaches  put  me  to  shame, 
and  I  said  to  him  :  “  May  Allah  deliver  you  !  ”  He  replied  : 
“  I  shall  not  join  a  refusal  to  my  reprimand  ;  listen  to  the 
verses”.  He  then  recited  them  to  me  several  times,  until  I 
got  them  off  by  heart,  and  he  and  I  having  been  then  called 
forth,  I  said  to  him  :  “  May  Allah  exalt  you  !  Who  are 
you  ?  ”  He  answered  :  “I  am  Hadir,  the  friend  of  Isa- 
ibn-zaid”.  We  were  then  conducted  into  the  presence  of 
al-Mahdi,  and  as  we  stood  before  him,  he  said  to  the  man, 
Hadir,  “  Where  is  Isa-ibn-Zaid  ?  ”  The  other  answered  : 
“  How  should  1  know  where  is  Isa-ibn-Zaid  ?  You  pur¬ 
sued  him,  and  he  fled  from  you  into  some  country,  and 
you  put  me  in  prison.  How  then  could  I  hear  of  him  ?” 
“  Where”,  said  al-Mahdi,  “  was  lie  concealed  ?  Where 
did  you  last  sec  him  ?  In  whose  house  did  you  meet  him?” 
— “  I  did  not  meet  him”,  answered  Hadir,  “  since  bis 
concealment,  and  I  know  nothing  of  him.”  “  K  has  am, 
billah  !  (I  swear  by  Allah  !)”,  said  al-Maluli,  “  if  you  do  not 
direct  us  where  to  find  him,  I  shall  order  your  head  to  be 
stricken  off  on  the  spot”.  “  Do  as  you  please”,  replied 
Hadir,  “  I  shall  not  direct  you  where  to  discover  the  son 
of  the  Holy  Apostle  of  Allah  ;  as  I  should  then  have  to 
answer  for  his  blood  in  the  presence  of  Allah  and  his  Holy 
Prophet :  were  he  even  concealed  between  my  clothes 
and  my  jild  (skin),  I  should  not  discover  him  to  you”. 
“  Strike  off  his  head  !”  said  al-Mahdi ;  and  it  was  so  done. 

The  Khalif  then  called  me  forward  and  said  :  “  Now 
Abu’l-‘Atahiya,  choose  either  to  make  verses  or  to  be  sent 
after  him”.  “  1  shall  make  verses”,  I  replied.  “  Permit 
him  to  go”,  said  al-Mahdi ;  and  I  went  forth  free. 

That  eminent  scholar,  poet  and  historian,  Abu  Ali  At- 
Tanukhi,  the  Kadi,2  the. author  of  the  following  works, 

(1)  “  Son  ”  (Ibn)  is  here  used  to  imply  “  descendant  ”. 

(2)  His.  full  name  was  Abu  Ali  al-Muliassin-ibn-Abi’l- Kasim  Ali- 
ibn-Muhammad-ibn-Abi’l  Falun  Dawud-ibn-lbrahim-ibn-Tamin  at- 
Tanukhi.  He  was  bom  at  Basra,  on  the  cvoof//<mvw  al-ahhad  (Sunday), 
the  26th  Rabia-al-awwal,  327,  Hegira  (January  !>3<J)  and  died  at  Baghdad 
on  the  eve  of  yaivnt  ansalanu  (Tuesday),  the  25th  Muharram,  884, 
Hegira  (March,  994). 
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Al-Farj  baud  as-Shidda  (“  Solace  after  Suffering  ”) ;  Kitab 
nashwan  al-Muhadira  (“  The  excitement  of  conversation”), 
and  Kiiab  al-Muslaj admin  Felai  al-Ajwad  (“  The  noblest 
of  the  deeds  of  the  generous”),  and  a  thick  Diwnn  of  poetry, 
mentions  a  third  verse  as  recited  by  Hadir,  besides  the 
two  given  in  the  preceding  narration  ;  it  runs  thus  : — 

“  Were  I  not  resigned  to  bear  with  the  afflictions  which 

Fortune  forces  me  to, undergo,  my  complaints  against 

Fortune  had  long  continued.” 

Mons.  MacGuckin  de  Slane,*  in  his  notes  to  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Ibn-Khallikan’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  makes 
the  following  observations  with  regard  to  this  anecdote  : — 

“  In  the  above  narration,  as  given  by  Ibn  Khallikan 
in  his  ‘  Biographical  Dictionary  ’,  and  related  by  Abu  Ali 
At-Tanukhi  and  other  biographers,  the  inclusion  of  the 
name  4  Isa-Ibn-Zaid,  son  of  Muhammad,  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  as  no  such  person  is  recorded  by  the  historians 
(other  than  those  mentioned  above),  as  having  lived  under 
the  reign  of  al-Mahdi ;  and  Zaid-ibn-Haritha,  the  adopted 
son  of  the  Holy  Prophet,  could  not  have  had  a  son  living 
at  the  time  of  al-Mahdi’s  accession  to  the  Khilafat  (Hegira, 
158),  since  he  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Muta,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Hegira.  It  is  true  that  among  the  descendants 
of  Hazrat-i-Ali  and  his  noble  wife,  Hazrat-i  Fatima,  the 
daughter  of  the  Holy  Prophet  by  his  noble  wife  Khadijah, 
their  was  a  Zaid  a  descendant  of  theirs,  who  had  two  sons, 
Yahya  and  al-IIasan,  the  latter  of  whom  was  governor  of 
Medina  for  al-Mansur,  and  died,  Hegira,  168.  It  is 
scarcely,  however,  possible  t’o  suppose  that  Ibn  Khallikan, 
who  was  a  very  exact  biographer,  was  mistaken  in  the 
name,  and  intended  to  say  al-IIasan-ibn-Zaid  ;  for  Abu’l- 
Mahasin  states,  in  his  “  History  of  Egypt  ”,  that  Al-Hasan- 
ibn-Zaid,  who  was  noted  for  his  piety,  had  been  deprived 
of  his  place  by  al-Mansur,  and  was  then  imprisoned  by  his 
orders  and  deprived  of  his  property  ;  but  that  al-Mahdi, 
on  his  accession  to  the  Khilafat,  set  him  at  liberty,  restored 
him  his  wealth,  reinstated  him  in  his  place,  and  continued 
invariably  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  favour. 
Al-Hasan  ibn-Zaid  died  in  the  168tli  year  of  the  Hegira 
(784-5  of  the  Common  era).  The  author  of  the  Genealogy 

*  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris, 
Corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Turin,  etc.  His 
work  was  published  m  18411  in  live  volumes,  being  printed  lor  the 
Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  sold  by 
Benjamin  Duprat,  Bookseller  to  the  Bi bhothe(jue  Boyale,  7,  Hue  du 
Cloitre  St.  Benoit  .and  Allen  and  Co.,  7  Leadenhull  Street,  London. 
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of  the  descendants  of  Ali,  states  that  the  death  of  al-Hasan 
took  place  at  Hajir,  a  village  situated  between  Mekka  and 
Medina.’5 

I 

This  view  of  the  learned  translator  of  Ibn-Khallikan’s 
Boigraphy,  however,  does  not  agree  with  the  following 
genealogical  tree,  which  shows  the  relation  of  the  She-itc 
or  Ali-ite  family,  to  that  of  the  Abbassides,  as  descended 
respectively  from  Abbas  and  Abu-Talib,  uncles  of  the 
Holy  Prophet,  Muhammad  (o.w.b.e.p.a.e.b.) : — 

Abd-al-Muttalib 


Abdallah 

AbuJ’alib 

Abbas 

1 

Jafar 

| 

Muhammad- 

| 

Ali = Fatima 

Abdullah 

al-Nabi 

1 

A 

Ibn  Muav; 

I  Hassan  Hussein  | 

Fatima  |  |  | 

(afterwards  |  |  Muhammad 

the  wife  of  Abdallah  Ali  •  | 

Ali)  I  , - A - , 

I  I'l 

Muhammad  Zaid  Ibrahim  Abul  Abu-Jafar 

Abbas 

Abul-Abbas  (Saffah—  “  The  Blood-thirsty  ”),  (Reigned 
from  132-136  of  the  Hegira--  749-754  of  the  Common  era), 
and  Abu-Jafar  Mansur.(136-158,  Hegira— 754-75,  Common 
era)  were  the  first  two  Abbaside  Khalifs.  Ali-ibn 
Abdallah-ibn-Abbas,  father  of  Muhammad,  having  given 
offence  to  the  Khalif  Abd-al-Mulik  (son  of  Merwan  the 
first),  by  marrying  a  wife  divorced  by  him,  and  being  on 
that  account  insulted  at  court,  had  retired  to  Homeima, 
a  village  on  the  borders  of  Arabia,  where  the  alleged  transfer 
of  the  Hancfite’s  rights  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

In  considering  the  probability  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  anecdote,  the  character  of  the  Khalil'  al-Mahdi  and 
the  other  events  which  happened  during  his  ten  years’ 
reign  (158-169,  Hegira=^775-785,  C.  E.)  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  By  nature  al-Mahdi  was  mild  and 
generous  and  inaugurated  his  accession  to  the  throne  by 
opening  the  prison  doors  to  all  but  the  worst  and  most 
dangerous  class  of  felons  ;  but  there  was  another  side  to  his 
character,  and  his  reign  was  marked  occasionally  by  out¬ 
bursts  of  hideous  cruelty.  The  ease  of  the  Wazir,  Yakoub 
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is*  an  illustration  thereof.  He  had  been  suspected  as 
being  an  adherent  of  the  house  of  Ali,  And  as  such  im¬ 
prisoned  by  the  Khalif  Abu-Jafar.  On  his  accession  to  the 
throne  al-Mahdi  released  him  and  he  became  the  favourite 
of  that  Khalif,  the  boon-companion  of  his  nightly  revels, 
and  a  minister  of  almost  unbounded  power  and  authority 
throughout  the  Empire.  His  prosperity,  at  last,  raised 
many  enemies,  who  secretly  informed  the  Khalif  that 
Yakoub  was  still  devotdd  to  the  Ali-ite  cause.  In  order 
to  test  his  loyalty,  al-Mahdi  had  recourse  to  stratagem. 
He  invited  the  unsuspecting  Wazir  to  spend  the  evening 
in  a  beautiful  garden,  within  the  palace  grounds.  Yakoub 
found  the  Khalif  seated  in  a  lovely  arbour  in  the  company 
of  a  jariyat  (slave-girl)  of  surpassing  charms.  The  minister 
was  overpowered  by  the  enchanting  scene.  “  Ah  !  ”  said 
the  Khalif,  “  This  is  verily  a  paradise  of  delights  ;  and 
I  will  give  all  to  thee,  and  this  beautiful  damsel  with  it, 
if  thou  wilt  rid  me  of  that  scheming  Shia”,  naming  a 
person  whom  he  desired  to  be  arrested  and  put  to  death. 
The  Wazir  accepted  the  mission  and  offer  with  transport 
and  joy  and  became,  immediately,  the  proprietor  of  the 
bustan  (garden)  and  the  maiden.  He  caused  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  partisan  of  the  Ali-ite  faction  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  him  ;  but  the  prisoner  pleaded  his  cause  so 
eloquently  that  Yakoub’s  heart  was  softened,  and  he  bade 
the  accused  to  fly  the  place,  putting  the  means  of  escape 
in  his  hands.  The  slave-girl,  who  was  secreted  behind  a 
curtain,  heard  the  whole  matter,  and  acquainted  al-Mahdi 
therewith.  When  Yakoub  assured  the  Khalif  that  he  had 
carried  out  his  promise  and  that  .the  accused  had  been 
put  to  death,  the  truth  came  to  light  and  the  Khalif 
deprived  Yakoub  of  all  his  offices  and  wealth  and  ordered 
him  to  be  cast,  into  a  pitch-dark  dungeon,  wherein  he  re¬ 
mained  so  long  that  he  completely  lost  his  sight.  The 
unfortunate  man  relates  in  his  “  Memoirs  ”  that  after 
he  had  remained  in  utter  darkness  for  he  knew  not  how 
many  years,  he  was  brought  forth  from  the  hubs  (dungeon) 
and  conducted  into  the  presence  and  told  to  make  obeisance 
to  the  Khalif.  Having  so  done,  the  Khalif  asked  him, 
“  Knowest  thou  who  I  am  ?  ”  “  Surely  it  is  al-Mahdi  !  ” 

he  replied.  “  Ah  !  ”  said  the  Khalif,  “  he  has  long  ago 
been  dead.”  “  Then,  thou  must  be  Musa  al-Hadi, 
his  son”,  said  Yakoub.  “  He  also  is  dead  !  ” — “  Then 
thou  must  be  his  noble  and  generous  brother  Haroun  al- 
Raschid  ”,  was  the  reply.  “  That  I  am  ”,  answered  that 
monarch.  “  Such  being  the  ease,  Oh  Khalif  !  Grant  rue 
liberty  from  my  confinement  and  give  me  permission  to 
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go  and  live  in  Mecca-sherif,  where  although  I  am  a'md  ’ 
(blind)  tain  bit  sinn  (an  old  man)  and  da' if  (feeble),  I 
may  have  the  sa'adat  (felicity)  of  ending  my  days  in  the 
eity,  where  the  Holy  Prophet  of  God  preached  the  eternal 
truths  of  Islam.” 

The  Haroun  al-Rasehid  aeeeeded  to  this  request,  and 
settled  an  annuity  upon  Yakoub  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Feeling  compassion  for  the  old  'man,  Haroun  al-Raschid 
ordered  Manka,  an  Indian  physician,  who  lived  at  Baghdad, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  healing  art,  to  visit 
and  examine  his  eyes,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  anything  could 
be  done  to  cither  cure  or  ameliorate  his  blindness.  The 
Indian  physician  made  the  examination  but  pronounced 
the  blindness  to  be  beyond  medical  aid  and  incurable. 

Many  curious  and  interesting  anecdotes  are  related 
about  Manka  and  the  astonishing  cures  he  was  able  to 
effect  by  apparently  very  simple  means.  He  appears  to 
have  almost  entirely  confined  himself  to  herbal  remedies, 
many  whereof  being  derived  from  plants  grown  in  India 
and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon.  Among  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  these  products,  stated  to  have  been  employed  by 
Manka,  is  cinnamon,  often  written  akimono  in  Persian 
medical  works*.  Other  herbal  remedies  used  by  Manka, 
included  Salikah  (cassia),  Kubabeh  (cubebs),  Zinjabil 
(ginger),  Zafran  (saffron),  and  ba-adooness  (parsley). 

Manka  is  reputed  to  have  cured  a  certain  Mahomed 
Obeid-Ullah,  an  official  in  the  Court  of  Haroun  al-Raschid, 
who  was  afflicted  with  istiska  (dropsy),  by  a  decoction 
composed  of  parsley-root,  quassia-wood  and  bazr-kuttan 
(flax-seed),  boiled  in  water,  to  which  was  added  pulverised 
ginger  and  anal  (honey). 

It  is  said  that  Manka’s  first  cure  in  the  treatment  of  a 
patient  was  to  administer  a  purgative,  in  order  to  cleanse 
the  bowels  from  any  foreign  or  irritating  matter. 

It  has  frequently  excited  surprise  that  the  Arabs,  so 
long  a  nation  of  warriors,  should  so  rapidly,  after  their 
conversion  to  Islam,  have  become  both  the  patrons,  and 
cultivators,  of  science.  The  Arabian  School  of  Medicine 
originated  in  the  munificent  patronage  of  the  sciences  by 
the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad,  and  translations  were  made  from 

*  The  Cingalese  name  is  caci/n-nama  (sweet-wood),  the  Malayan, 
liahnaniti.  Arabic  dar-msni.  evidently  derived  from  the  Hindi,  dar- 
chince,  whereof  dnroonita  is  said  to  be  the  Sanskrit.  It  may  be  inferred 
from  the  name  that  the  Hindoos  iirst  became  acquainted  with  cinna¬ 
mon  from  China.  Cochin-Cliinu  and  the  Southern  provinces  of  that 
country,  to-day,  yield  a  cinnamon,  by  many  considered  equal  to  that  of 
Ceylon. 
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the  Greek  authors  on  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  medicine,  during  the  Khaliplmtc'  of  Al-Mansour. 
These  translations  seem  first  to  have  been  made  into 
Syriac  and  afterwards  into  the  Arabic  language,  by  Chi  ist- 
ian  physicians  of  the  School  of  Alexandria,  who  were  then 
resident  in  Baghdad.  These  foreign  physicians  were  held 
in  high  estimation  in  the  Court  of  Ilaroun  al-Raschid,  in 
consequence  of  their  having  cured  both  himself  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  and  an  Egyptian  slave-girl  (said  to  be  a  Coptic 
maiden  of  great  beauty)  of  a  dangerous  illness,  which  had 
baffled  the  skill  of  many  ol  the  other  medical  practitioners. 
It  was,  however,  chiefly  under  the  Khaliphate  of  Haroun’s 
second  son,  Al-Mamoon,  that,  Grecian  Science  and  medi¬ 
cine  was  made  known  to  the  Mid-Eastern  countries. 
Indian  physicians,  however,  were  to  be  found  at  the  courts 
of  several  of  the  Khali fs,  whose  reigns  preceded  those  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid . 

It  is  said  that  Yakoub  was  immured  in  that  dreadful 
dungeon  for  seven  years.  Yakoub  lived  for  a  score  of  years 
after  his  release,  and  during  that  period  dictated  his 
Tazkirah  (Memoirs),  from  which  the  above  account  is  taken. 

On  his  release  from  prison,  Abu’l-'Atahiya  was  re¬ 
proached  by  the  fanatical  Mullah,  under  whose  influence 
he  had  renounced  poetry,  for  ha  ving  obtained  his  freedom 
at  such  a  price.  “  Better  to  have  lost  your  life  than  your 
honour  !”  said  the  Mullah.  “  I  have  not  sacrificed  my 
honour”,  replied  Abfi’l-'Atahtya.  “  Did  not  the  Holy 
Prophet  himself,  take  his  mantle  from  off  his  own  shoulders 
and  bestow  it  upon  a  poet,  who  had  composed  a  Qasida 
in  his  honour  ?  True,  it  is  stated  in  the  uncreated  and 
eternal  book  (the  Quran)  that  Muhammad  was  not  a  poet, 
but  that  was  to  declare  that  he  was  higher  and  greater 
than  any  stringer  together  of  verses,  and  that  he  was  the 
messenger  of  the  one  and  only  God,  to  reveal  His  Holy 
Will  and  Law  to  mankind.  Allah  has  graciously  bestowed 
upon  me,  the  poor  seller  of  earthenware  pots,  the  farmed 
(talent,  ability)  to  make  verses  and  it  would  be  a  sin  for 
me  to  cease  to  use  those  talents  which  Allah  hath  given 
to  me  !” 

Abu’l-‘Atah!ya  then  recited  the  following  poem,  which 
is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  “  The  Talents 
4 l-K abi Kyat—  The  Talents. 

“  To  me,  Allah,  al  Karim ,  did  certain  talents  give, 
To  exercise  those  talents,  sure,  ’twas  thus  I  came 

to  live ; 
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To  let  those  talents  rest  unus’d  and  perish  in  the  duSt. 
Sure  ’tis  a  sin  ’gainst  Allah  to  betray  such  sacred 

trust, 

Away  such  false  impression,  as  dark  before  the  light, 
I’ll  live  as  Allah  willeth,  and  verses  still  I’ll  write,”1 

Abu’]-‘At.ahiya  was  born  in  the  13th  year  of  the  Hegira 
(747-8 — Common  era),  and  died  at  Baghdad  on  Yawm-al 
asnayiri  (Monday),  the  3rd  or  8th  tof  the  month  of  Jornada 
as-sani,  ‘211,  Hegira,  (September  8‘26,  C.E.),  during  the 
Khalifate  of  Abdullah  al-Mamoun.2  His  tomb  is  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Isa,  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
flows  into  the  Tigris  at  Baghdad. 

When  on  the  point  of  death  Abu’l-‘Atahiya  expressed 
the  desire  that  Mukharik,  one  of  the  first  singers  of  the 
time3  should  come,  and  seated  by  his  bedside,  sing  the 
following  verses,  which  form  part  of  a  poem  composed  by 
himself : — 

“  When  my  existence  has  expired  and  flown, 

’Tis  few  who  will  sigh  and  still  less  who  will  groan, 
The  women  who  weep  and  exhibit  their  grief, 

Will  make  lamentations,  ajl  short,  curt  and  brief; 
My  comrade  and  friend,  will  of  me  cease  to  think, 
My  love,  he’ll  forget,  and  his  mem’ry  will  shrink, 

He’ll  look  for  another,  and  when  one  he  find. 

My  name  and  my  love  will  quick  fade  from  his  mind.” 

By  his  last  wasiyat  (will)1  he  ordered  these  words  to 
be  inscribed  on  his  tomb 

“  Life  which  ends  in  death  is  a  life  soon  embittered.” 

(1)  al-Karim=“  The  Generous  ”,  “  The  Munificent  ”.  One  of  the 
99  precious  names  and  attributes  of  Allah. 

Talent,  talents  (mental  ability,  faculty),  are  expressed,  in  Arabic 
by  the  following  words  : — Qabiliyat,  farasat,  idrak,  aql. 

(2)  Some  chroniclers  place  his  death  two  years  later,  namely  in 
the  213th  year  of  the  Hegira. 

(3)  Mukharik  once  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  Khalif,  Haroun  al- 
Raschid,  who  was  so  delighted  thereat,  that  he  caused  the  curtains 
usually  placed  between  himself  and  the  musicians  to  be  removed,  and 
ordered  the  vocalist  to  draw  near  and  seat  himself  on  the  throne,  by  his 
side.  Mukharik  was  subsequently  attached  permanently  to  the  service 
of  the  Khalif,  al-Mamoun  and  accompanied  him  to  Damascus.  He  died 
in  the  year  280  (Hegira)  ==844-5(Comman  era)  at  Sarra-man-Zaa.  He 
was  surnamed  Abu’l-Hina.  Many  anecdotes  about  him  and  his  gifted 
vocal  powers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Nujum  az-Zahira.  of  Abu’l-Mahasin. 

(4)  Wasiyat  (pi.  wasay  )=a  will,  a  testament ;  Amal  wasiyat =To 
make  a  will  or  testament. 
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INCURSIONS  OF  THE  MUSLIMS  INTO  FRANCE 
{Continued  from  our  last  issue.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  treatment  meted  out  by  the 
Muslims  to  the  conquered  peoples  after  their  settlement  in 
France,  as  wellasto  their  administrative  system  both  civil, 
financial  and  religious.  We  will  not  deal  in  this  place 
with  the  inrush  of  the  main  Saracenic  army  which  was 
accompanied  by  violence  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  so  that 
for  the  present  we  will  leave  out  of  account  not  only  the 
earliest  invasions  of  the  south  of  France  but  also  the  long 
Muslim  occupation  of  Provence,  Dauphin^,  Piedmont, 
Savoy  and  Switzerland.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we 
mention  certain  fortified  positions  we  shall  notice  that  this 
occupation  was  always  of  an  uncertain  nature,  and  in 
none  of  those  parts  did  the  Muslims  occupy  the  whole 
district.  While  certain  groups  among  them  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  mountain  passes  and  the  rivers  of 
the  land  and  extracted  money  from  the  travellers  in  those 
regions,  the  more  peaceful  cultivated  fertile  tracts  and 
sometimes  even  consented  to  pay  rent  to  the  rightful 
owners  of  the  country.  In  the  parts  of  Provence  round 
the  stronghold  of  Fraxinet,’  however,  the  Muslims  carried 
on  a  policy  of  total  destruction.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  compare  the  Saracenic  bands  of  this  period  with  the 
army  of  freebooters  which  ransacked  the  Papal  States 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  in  the  thirties  of  the  last 
century. 

Here  we  should  like  to  make  a  few  observations  as 
regards  the  system  of  government  set  up  by  the  Muslims 
in  the  Languedoc  when  they  became  the  peaceful  rulers 
of  that  province  of  France  between  724  and  758  in  the 
days  of  Charles-Martel  and  Pepin  the  Short.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  little  information  bearing  on  this  troublous 
epoch  but  we  know  that  after  the  internecine  feuds  which 
sprang  Up  among  the  victors  immediately  after  their 
conquest  of  the  country,  i.e.,  from  the  year  737,  the 
Christian  Goths  of  Languedoc  had  regained  part  of  their 
autonomy  and  were  allowed  to  have  their  own  counts, 
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provosts  and  national  law.1  On  the  other  hand,  a  coh- 
temporary  write!*,  Isidore  of  Beja,  tells  us  (under  7.'54) 
that  Uqbab,  Governor  of  Spain,  always  allowed  each 
conquered  nation  complete  freedom  to  have 'its  own  laws, 
and  there  is  an  order  dating  hack  to  the  same  period  given 
by  a  Muslim  governor  of  Coimbra  which  shows  that  the 
Christians  of  Portugal  were  subject  to  a  similar  system  of 
administration.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  this 
order : 

“  The  Christians  of  Coimbra  shall  have  the  liberty  to 
be  governed  by  their  own  count  who  will  rule  over  them 
in  a  proper  manner  according  to  their  ancient  customs. 
He  will  put  an  end  to  all  their  differences  but  shall  not  be 
able  to  put  any  one  to  death  without  the  previous  consent 
of  the  Muslim  magistrate  ;  in  the  ease  of  capital  offences 
he  will  try  the  accused  before  the  said  magistrate,  read 
out  the  Christian  law  on  the  point  before  the  court,  and 
shall  order  the  accused  to  pay  the  penalty  of  death  only 
if  the  Muslim  magistrate  wills  it.  Small  towns  will  have 
their  own  judges  who  will  govern  them  equitably  and  will 
try  to  prevent  quarrels.  If  a  Christian  commits  an 
offence  against  a  Musulman,  the  magistrate  shall  apply 
the  Muslim  law  ;  if  a  Christian  attempts  to  outrage  the 
modesty  of  an  unmarried  Muslim  girl,  he  will  have  to 
embrace  Islam  and  marry  the  girl,  otherwise  he  shall  pay 
the  highest  penalty  of  the  law,  but  if  the  girl  is  married 
he  shall  in  any  ease  be  put  to  death.”2 

These  remarks  well  demonstrate  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  vogue  in  Muslim  Languedoc  and  elsewhere. 

When  we  pass  from  political  to  religious  administration 
we  at  once  begin  to  labour  under  a  lack  of  positive  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  subject.  We  can,  however,  build  up  a  set 

(1)  The  only  difference  was  that  the  Counts  were  deprived  of  all 
military  jurisdiction.  What  happened  in  the  Languedoc  and  "other 
Christian  countries  under  the  Muslim  rule  was  only  a  repetition  of  the 
usual  practice  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  When  the  Goths, 
the  Vandals  and  the  Franks  invaded  the  Roman  Empire,  the  conquered 
peoples  retained  their  own  Counts  and  provosts,  and  when  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  were  in  turn  subjugated  by  other  races,  they  also  claimed 
the  same  privileges.  Vide  M.  de  Sismondi :  Histoire  de  la  chute  de  l’ 
Empire  Romain,  Paris,  1835,  Vol.  I. 

(2)  The  Coimbra  ordinance  was  preserved  in  the  Lorban  Abbey 
and  has  been  preserved  in  the  Monarchia  Lusytana,  Lisbon,  1609  in 
4to.,  part  II,  pp.  283,  287,  etc.  As  this  ordinance  is  very  interesting  on 
linguistic  accounts  M.  Raynouard  has  also  published  it  in  his  Poesies 
originates  des  Troubadours  Paris,  1816,  Vol.  I,  p.  11,  and  has  added  to  it 
some  remarkable  observations. 
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of  logical  conclusions  arrived  at  after  proper  inferences 
from  the  policy  of  the  Musulmans  in  other  lands. 

The  mass  of  the  population  of  Narbonne  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  town’s  remained  Christian,  and  their  number  must 
have  been  very  large  indeed,  for  in  later  years  they  were  able 
to  force  the  Muslim  army  of  occupation  out  of  their  town. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Muslims  always  respected  the 
religion  of  the  natives,  and*  had  left  their  chapels  and 
churches  in  the  charge  of  proper  Christian  clergy. 

This,  however,  seemed  to  be  the  limit  of  the  conces¬ 
sions  accorded  to  the  Christians.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  think  that  the  Muslims 'treated  Narbonne  and  other 
frontier  towns  in  the  same  way  as  they  had  treated  Cordova 
and  other  cities  in  the  centre  of  the  empire.  They  had 
destroyed  a  few  churches  at  Cordova  and  deprived  others 
of  their  secular  possessions,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  left 
most  of  the  churches  under  the  immediate  authority 
of  the  Christian  bishops  or  higher  clergy.  Moreover 
monasteries  of  both  sexes  were  left  intact  and  were  regular¬ 
ly  attached  to  their  respective  places  of  worship.  Further 
they  allowed  the  European  Christians  the  privilege  of 
ringing  the  church-bells,  a  privilege  which  was  denied  to 
the  Christians  both  of  Africa  and  Asia.1 

Nothing  like  this  existed  in  Narbonne  or  the  surround 
ing  cities,  where  there  were  neither  bishops  nor  convents. 
We  must,  however,  remember  in  this  connection  that  the 
confusion  in  most  of  the  churches  of  southern  France  was 
not  the  result  of  the  Muslim  occupation  of  those  provinces, 
but  had  existed  in  fact  for  nearly  fifty  years  and  was 
mentioned  by  St.  Boniface,  bishop  of  Mayence  to  Pope 
Zachary  in  742.2  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the  direct 
result  of  civil  war  among  the  successors  of  Clovis  for  the 
mastery  of  the  throne.  But  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  this  state  of  utter  confusion  was  not  met 
with  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain  till  the  influx  of 
the  Saracens  and  did  not  finally  end  till  their  final  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  land.3 

(1)  Vide  Indiculus  Luminosus  (a  work  originally  written  about 
852)  in  Espana  Sagrada,  Vol.  XI,  p.  229. 

(2)  Vide  Ilistoriens  de  France,  Vol.  IV.  p.  94. 

(8)  When  the  Muslims  arrived  at  Jaca  in  Aragon  about  the  year 
712,  the  bishop  of  the  place  retired  to  the  Pyrenees  and  this  town 
remained  without  a  bishop  till  three  hundred  years  afterwards  and  did 
not  come  back  till  the  Muslims  finally  evacuated  the  country  in  1096. 
Vide  Teatro  historico  de  las  iglesias  del  reyno  de  Aragon,  Pampeluna, 
1792,  in  4to,  Vol.  V.  p.  102  :  also  vide  pp.  180,  238  and  376. 
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We  read  in  the  anonymous  life  of  Louis  the  Gentte1 
that  when  the  Frenchmen  drove  the  Muslims  out  of  Bar¬ 
celona  in  802,  Louis  immediately  went  to  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross  to  offer  his  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  such 
an  important  achievement.  This  church  is  to-day  the 
cathedral  of  the  town,  and  the  writer  de  Marca  has  con¬ 
cluded  from  the  above  passage  that  the  Christians  of 
Barcelona  had  kept  their  most  important  religious  edifice, 
their  bishop  and  clergy,  unmolested  right  through  the 
domination  of  the  Muslims.  But  in  the  corresponding 
passage  of  Ermoldus  Nigell'us  (a  work  which  has  already 
been  quoted),  which  was  not  published  till  a  long  time 
after  Marca’s  death,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  church  was 
duly  purified  before  Louis  set  his  foot  on  it,  so  that  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  that  it  must  have  been  converted 
into  a  mosque  by  the  Muslims,  or  according  to  the  profane 
words  of  the  poet,  ‘  it  must  have  been  converted  into  a 
place  for  the  cult  of  the  demon!’2 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  the  present  work  that 
the  Muslims  aimed  at  removing  the  bishops  and  higher 
clergy  from  their  posts  in  the  frontier  towns  and  restrain¬ 
ing  their  communications  with  the  outside  world  as  much 
as  possible.  This  surmise  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
great  importance  which  Charlemagne  attached  to  such  a 
relationship  and  by  his  special  care  to  bring  it  about. 

We  cgn  argue  from  the  Spanish  analogy,  and  with 
certain  reservations  judge  the  relations  which  must  have 
existed  between  the  Christians  of  France  and  their  Muslim 
overlords. 

The  exact  number  of  the  churches  where  the  Christians 
were  allowed  to  offer  their  prayers  was  determined  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest  and  any  addition  to  that  number  was 
entirely  forbidden.  The  Prophet  himself  is  reported  to 
have  said  :  “  Do  not  allow  the  infidels  to  construct  new 
synagogues,  churches  and  temples,  but  allow  them  to 
repair  the  old  edifices  and  even  to  rebuild  them  so  long  as 
they  are  not  built  on  a  new  piece  of  land”.3 

(1)  Dom  Bouquet’s  HisUrriens  de  France,  Vol.  VI,  p.  92. 

(2)  Poem  of  Ermoldus  Nigellus,  verse  No.  588,  reads  thus :  Mun- 
daviteque  locos,  ubi  daemonis.  alma  colebant.  Dom  Bouquet’s  collec¬ 
tion,  Vol.  VI,  p.  p.  28. 

(8)  Some  legists  conclude  that  in  rebuilding  a  church  the  same 
earth,  stones -and  materials  should  be  used.  Vide  Mouradgea  d’Ohsson  : 
Tableaux  de  V Empire  ottoman,  Vol.  V,  pp.  109  and  112.  [We  have 
failed  to  find  any  tradition  of  the  Prophet  to  this  effect  which  can  be 
said  to  be  undoubtedly  correct.  There  are,  no  doubt,  passages  in  the 
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*  No  Christian  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  public  proces¬ 
sions  and  the  sacred  rites  were  permitted'  to  be  performed 
only  within  closed  doors.  Moreover,  if  a  Christian  wished 
to  become  a  Muslim,  no  one  was  permitted  to  place  any 
obstacle  in  his  way.1 

We  have  already  noticed  that  the  Christians  of  Anda¬ 
lusian  towns  in  general  and  of  Cordova  in  particular  were 
generally  treated  well,  while  on  the  other  side  they  had  a 
certain  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the  Muslims,  so  that  they 
circumcised  their  children  and  abstained  from  pork.2 
Nevertheless,  if  we  believe  the  testimony  of  a  Christian 
of  Cordova  who,  however,  \vrote  in  850,  i.e.,  during  the 
period  of  persecutions,3  a  sense  of  intense  hate  existed 
between  the  followers  of  the  two  religions,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  outward  practices  of  Christianity.  This 
writer  says  :  “  None  of  us  dare  speak  out  his  beliefs 
openly.  Whenever  any  sacred  duty  compels  the  clergy  to 
appear  in  public,  the  Muslims  ridicule  them  the  moment 
they  see  the  clergymen  in  their  uniform,  and  not  content 
with  insulting  them  they  even  throw  stones  at  them. 
Moreover  they  begin  to  curse  the  Christian  religion  when¬ 
ever  they  hear  the  bells  of  a  church  steeple.”4  Lastly 
we  know  that  a  number  of  Muslims  thought  that  they 
became  impure  if  a  Christian  were  to  approach  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  evidence  of  St. 
Eulogius,  who  was  himself  prosecuted  in  850, 5  whenever  a 
muezzin  called  the  Muslims  to  prayers  from  the  minaret 
of  a  mosque,  they  thought  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Antichrist  himself  and  immediately  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

As  regards  the  taxes  levied  by  the  Muslims,  we  have 
already  noticed  that  the  governor  As-Samh  was  the  first 
who,  in  720,  put  the  financial  system  of  the  newly  acquired 

Hidayah  to  this  effect  but  of  course  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  author¬ 
ity  like  the  “  Correct  Six  ”  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  a  tradition 
like  this — Tr.] 

(1)  The  order  about  the  Christians  of  Coimbra,  moreover,  informs 
us  that  every  Portuguese  church  contributed  to  the  public  treasury  a 
sum  of  twenty-five  silver  pieces,  every  monastery  fifty  silver  pieces  and 
every  cathedral  one  hundred  silver  pieces. 

(2)  Vide  supra,  part  III,  middle. 

(8)  [  Tha  is  to  say,  when  the  Christians  of  Spain  were  mad  after 
the  martyr’s  death  and  left  no  stone  unturned  to  try  to  blaspheme  the 
Prophet  of  Islam.  Tr.] 

(4)  Alvare  :  Indiculus  luminosus,  in  the  collection  already  cited. 

(5)  Apologie  pour  les  martyrs,  in  the  collection  named  Hispania 
iUustrata,  by  Andre  Schott,  Frankfurt,  1608,  Vol.  IV.,  jn  818. 
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regions  in  order  and  extended  his  system  from  Spain  to  fhe 
Languedoc,  where  there  had  been  the  greatest  possible 
confusion  both  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  the  pay  of  the 
soldiers.1  As-Samh  distributed  the  confiscated  lands 
among  the  poor  soldiers,  while  the  land  which  was  left 
over  was  let  on  rent  which  went  to  the  public  treasury. 

The  property  which  was  distributed  among  the  victors 
was  taxed  at  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce,  while  what  was 
left  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians  paid  a  fifth,  i.e., 
exactly  double  the  first  category.2  In  order  to  conciliate 
the  Christians  it  was  at  first  decided  that  those  who 
submitted  to  the  Muslims  voluntarily  would  be  treated 
like  the  Muslims  themselves  in  the  matter  of  taxation, 
but  this  privilege  was  not  maintained. 

Apart  from  the  20  per  cent,  tribute,  which  must  have 
struck  the  Christians  hard,  they  had  further  to  pay  a  kind 
of  capitation  tax  or  personal  impost  the  amount  of  which 
varied  with  the  status  of  the  individual  concerned. 
This  was  levied  on  all  adult  Christian  males  who  had 
some  fixed  income  either  from  landed  property  or  else 
from  their  own  industry.  This  was  called  Jeziah  or 
compensation ,3  and  was  considered  by  the  Muslims  as  a 
return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  Christians  and 
the  liberty  given  to  them  to  follow  their  own  principles. 
Of  course  such  Christians  as  became  Muslims  were  exempt¬ 
ed  from  paying  this  tax.4 

Lastly  the  Christians  paid  a  tax  on  articles  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  on  movables  which  varied  from  2£  per  cent, 
from  the  Musulmans  .to  a  varying  amount  from  the 
Christians  according  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  levy. 
It  was  called  Zakat  or  purification  tax  and  was  considered 
to  be  the  price  for  the  permission  to  use  the  goods  concern¬ 
ed.  The  Muslims  thought  that  goods  acquired  in  a  wrong¬ 
ful  manner  did  not  bring  good  luck  with  them  and  they 

(1)  Vide  supra ,  part  I. 

(2)  The  order  about  the  Christians  of  Coimbra  also  reads  that  the 
Christians  paid  double  the  proportion  levied  on  the  Musulmans. 
[  Here  the  learned  author  forgets  that  the  Muslims  had  to  pay  Zakat 
and  Sadqa  as  well — Tr.] 

(8)  [  The  Jeziah  was  levied  in  lieu  of  military  service  from  which 

the  non-Muslims  were  exempted.  As  it  was  essentially  a  military  tax, 
such  persons  as  women,  children,  ecclesiastics, the  unfit  and  the  old  were 
not  required  to  pay  it.  It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  call  it  a  “  capitation 
tax  ” — Tr.  ] 

(4)  For.  details  c/.  Ibn-ul-Qutia,  Muslims:  also  Conde  ;  Historia , 
Vol.  I.  Earliest  conquests  of  the  Muslims  in  Spain.  The  accounts  of 
the  taxes  levied,  as  left  to  us  by  the  Arab  authors,  are  very  incomplete 
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w^re  constantly  on  guard  against  the  chances  of  trade  by 
sacrificing  a  part  of  their  wealth  in  the  'cause  of  charity. 
The  Zakat  paid  into  the  public  treasury  by  the  Musul- 
mans  is  regarded  as  a  voluntary  sacrifice  and  should  be 
paid  to  the  poor,  while  that  levied  on  the  Christians  was 
pooled  to  help  the  poor  as  well  as  to  ransom  prisoners 
of  war.1 

The  reader  perhaps  wants  to  know  the  appellation  by 
which  the  Arabs  designated  the  Christians  with  whom 
they  had  so  long  been  in  contact  either  in  time  of  peace  or 
war.  The  Christians  who  came  under  the  domination  of 
the  Musulmans  were  called  Mu'ahid 2  or  allies,  and  Ahl- 
uz-zimmah3  or  the  protected.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
moment  that  the  Christians  obtained  the  privilege  of 
security  of  life  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  agreed 
to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  that  very  moment  a  reciprocal 
obligation  began  to  exist  between  the  two  parties  where¬ 
by  the  victors  in  their  turn  promised  the  vanquished  that 
they  would  protect  them  against  all  outside  encroach¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  this  the  Muslims  also  called  the 
Christians  in  general  and  those  who  tlid  not  accept  their 
domination  in  particular  ‘ elej 4  or  professing  another 
religion,  and  ‘ ajamy 5  or  belonging  to  a  separate  race.  They 
also  dubbed  them  mushrik 6  or  polytheists  as  they  thought 
that  the  Christians,  by  recognising  the  Trinity  of  the  God¬ 
head,  in  effect  believed  in  three  gods.7 

(1)  Cf.  Mouradgea  d’Ohsson  :  Tableaux  dr  V Empire  ottoman ,  Vol. 
II,  p.  403,  and  Vol.  V,  p.  15.  Also  Conde  :  Historia ,  Vol.  I.  pp.  270 
and  601. 

[  This  paragraph  is  very  obscure.  The  Zakat  is  not  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  but  is  levied  on  all  Muslims  wlio  come  within  the  category  of 
Ahl-i-Nisab  :  it  was  not  levied  on  the  Christians  :  it  was  not  paid,  over  to 
the  poor — Tr.] 

(2)  [»./*> 

(3)  jj  1  J.*  1 

(4)  ^ 

(5) 

(6)  ' — ^ jZ** 

(7)  Vide  our  Monumens  A  rubes  du  cabinet  de  M.  le  Due  de  Blacas , 
Vol.  II,  p.  8.  We  have  not  met  the  word  Mozarabe  as  applied  to  the 
Christians  living  under  the  rule  of  the  Muslims  in  the  Arabic  authorities 
even  once.  It  is  said  that  the  word  was  used  for  the  Spanish  Christians 
who  lived  under  the  rule  of  the  Musulmans,  although  some  Christian 
authors  have  ventured  to  trace  the  epithet  to  the  Arabic  language! 
The  name  given  to  those  Muslims  who  consented  to  be  ruled  by  the 
Christians  as  the  latter  gained  ground,  was  Mudejare ,  and  we  come  across 
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As  the  victors  and  the  natives  of  the  country  spoke 
two  different  languages,  the  question  arise#  as  to  the 
method  by  which  they  communicated  with  one  another. 
While  the  Arabs  had  no  taste  for  learning  a  foreign  lang¬ 
uage,  their  Christian  subjects  were  far  too  ignorant  and 
barbarous  to  thinkof  learning  the  language  of  their  masters. 
The  first  to  do  so  was  Hartmote,  an  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall  who  in  880  added  to  his  studies  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language.1  It  was 
not  till  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  torch  of  learning 
began  to  illuminate  the  whole  world,  that  the  forefathers 
of  the  present-day  Europeans  began  to  take  interest  in  the 
language  and  religious  belief^  of  a  people  which  had  so 
long  ruled  a  great  part  of  their  continent.  In  order  to 
study  Islam  and  the  Musulmans  they  generally  went  to 
Spain  where  the  Muslims  specialized  in  the  Arabic 
as  well  as  in  the  Latin  lore  and  where  every  convenience 
was  offered  to  them.  It  was  at  Toledo  in  1142  that  the 
Venerable  Peter,  abbot  of  Cluny,  began  to  translate  the 
Quran  for  the  first  time  in  Latin,  after  which  he  attempted 
to  refute  the  doctrine  of  Islam,  thus  treading  a  path  trod 

later  by  many  a  Christian  follower.2 

« 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  there  was  quite  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  France  who  spoke  the  Arabic 
language.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  early  conquerors 
took  some  scions  of  noble  families  as  hostages  and  sent 
them  right  into  the  heart  of  the  Empire,3  and  some  of  them 
must  have  later  on  gone  baek  to  their  native  land.  More¬ 
over  there  must  have  been  spme  Christian  prisoners  and 
slaves  who  had  regained,  their  liberty,  and  we  definitely 
know  that  there  were  Saracen  serfs  spread  on  all  the  four 
corners  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  these  there  were  pilgrims  and  merchants 
who,  even  during  the  dark  days  of  the  invasions  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Syria  and  other  lands  of  Islam.  Such, 
for  instance,  was  the  Englishman  St.  Guilebaud  who,  about 
730  went  by  way  of  France  and  Italy  to  Syria  where  he 

an  analogous  word,  ,  in  the  writings  of  certain  Ottoman  writers 

but  the  etymology  of  the  word  is  still  obscure.  Re .  the  Mudejares , 
vide  Marmol,  1578  edition,  Vol.  I,  p.  154. 

(1)  Histoire  litter aire  de  la  France ,  Vol.  V,  p.  611. 

(2)  Vide  Le  Roman  de  Mahomet  et  le  livre  de  la  loi  au  Sarrazin ,  pub¬ 
lished  by  MM.  Reinaud  et  Francisque  Michel:  Paris,  Sylvestre,  1881, 

•  Preface. 

(8)  Vide  supra ,  part  1, 
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at  rived  four  years  later.  Such  pilgrims  and  merchants 
could  have  furnished  us  with  some  of  the  most  interesting 
information  about  the  politics  and  resources  of  contem¬ 
porary  Muslim  princes  and  the  general  character  of  the 
Islamic  nations  :  for  example  it  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  us  to  know  what  was  happening 
at  Damascus  at  the  time,  how  the  Muslim  armies  marched 
on  their  western  trail  and  the' exact  results  of  their  amazing 
victories.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  pilgrims  and 
merchants  have  left  absolutely  nothing  behind  them.  We 
learn  that  when  St.  Guillebaud  arrived  in  Syria  he  was 
arrested  as  a  spy  and  was  set  free  only  on  the  plea  that 
his  sole  object  in  visiting  tile  country  was  to  pay  homage 
to  the  places  sanctified  by  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Moreover,  while  he  was  at  Damascus,  he  had  the 
honour  of  an  audience  with  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Khalifah  of  Islam  himself.  In  spite  of  all  his  adventures, 
however,  he  has  not  said  a  single  word  about  things  which 
would  have  deeply  interested  us  in  the  accounts  of  his 
journey  left  to  us  by  one  of  his  cousins. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  general  ideas  prevalent 
in  Europe  during  that  period  must  have  kept  the  more 
pious  element  of  the  people  from  paying  much  attention 
to  all  these  events.  They  were  led  to  believe  that  these 
invasions  were  the  direct  result  of  the  Divine  Wrath 
caused  by  the  sins  of  man.  Now  it  is  the  rule  of  nature 
that  piety  with  such  a  psychological  background  has 
always  something  of  fatalism  behind  it,  with  the  result 
that  those  with  such  ideas  at  the  back  of  their  mind, 
neglect  human  methods  and  .resign  themselves  to  the 
notion  that  they  will  be  cured  of  the  disease  without  as 
much  as  touching  the  medicine.*  We  can  well  perceive 
the  tremendous  difference  between  this  statism  and  the 
dynamic  forces  which  led  to  the  Crusades  only  a  short 
time  afterwards. 

We  have  already  noticed  how  the  Saracens  took  hold 
of  women  and  children  during  these  disastrous  raids.  It 
was  a  general  rule  that  the  imprisoned  boys  were  turned 
into  soldiers  while  women  and  girls  helped  to  perpetuate 
the  conquering  races,  and  this  method  of  keeping  up  their 
strength  independently  of  any  help  from  Spain  and  Africa 
entered  the  calculations  of  the  Muslims  very  early.  In 
order  to  understand  their  methods  fully,  we  may  give  an 
instance  of  their  earliest  colonization  of  Crete.  We  have 


♦  Vide  supra,  part  I, 
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seen  that,  subsequent  to  a  rebellion  in  the  vicinity  t)f 
Cordova,  fifteen  1  thousand  of  its  inhabitants  had  to  leave 
Spain,  and  after  having  swelled  their  number  with  a 
further  addition  of  adventurers  at  Alexandria,  they  set 
sail  for  Crete.  The  leader  of  this  expedition  was  so  much 
fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  that  he  immediate¬ 
ly  made  up  his  mind  to  form  a  permanent  Muslim  colony 
in  the  island  and  forthwith  set  fire  to  the  fleet.  His  com¬ 
panions  were  astounded  to  see  their  precious  vessels  in 
flames  and  enquired  of  their  commander  how  they  would 
be  able  to  communicate  with  their  wives  and  children  at 
home.  On  hearing  the  question  put  to  him  he  retorted 
that  he  had  given  them  a  new  land  which  would  in  turn 
furnish  them  with  women  in  order  to  make  them  a  present 
of  newly  born  children.* 

When  the  Muslims  first  conquered  the  country  their 
object  was  to  subjugate  this  beautiful  land  and  bring  it  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Europe  under  the  law  of  the  Quran. 
As  time  passed,  however,  the  primary  consideration  left  in 
the  mind  of  the  foreigners  was  the  love  of  plunder,  hunger 
for  vengeance  and  thirst  for  adventure,  while  towards  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century  the  settlement  of  the  Muslims  in 
Provence  and  their  raids  in  the  region  of  the  Alps  were 
merely  events  of  pure  chance.  Here  we  may  mention  the 
method  of  colonization  of  the  island  of  Sicily  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  historian  Luitprand.  He  says  that  barely 
two  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  name  of  the  great  monarch  was  still  held  in  awe 
by  the  foreigners  when,  in  816,  the  Greek  governor  of 
Sicily  revolted  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and 
sent  word  to  the  African  prince  of  Qairuan  for  help.  This 
Muslim  prince  consulted  his  entourage  of  nobles  who 
advised  him  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  Christian 
governor,  while  at  the  same  time  desiring  that  no  colonial 
settlement  should  be  made  in  the  island  and  as  much 
wealth  removed  from  it  as  possible.  They  were  led  to 
believe  that  as  the  island  was  situated  so  near  the  Italian 
mainland  it  would  no  doubt  receive  abundant  help  from 
both  Greece  and  France,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
people  alien  alike  in  language  and  in  their  religious  beliefs 
to  make  a  permanent  settlement  there.  “  What  is  ” 
enquired  one  of  the  nobles,  “  the  distance  between  the 
island  and  the  Italian  peninsula  ?”  He  was  thereupon 

.  *Cf.  Conde :  Historic,  Eng.  Tr.  Vol.  I,  p.  263  :  M.  Et.  Quatre- 
naere  :  Memoires  historiques  sur  VEgyple,  Vol.  II,  p.  197 :  Lebeair: 
Histoire  du  Bas-Empire,  Book  LXVIII,  s.  43. 
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told  that  it  was  possible  to  cover  the  distance  twice  and 
even  thrice  in  a  single  day.  “  Then  what  is  ”  asked  the 
nobleman,  “the  distance  between  Sicily  and  Africa?” 
on  which  he  was  informed  that  a  ship  took  twenty-four 
hours  to  cross  over.  “  In  such  a  case  ”  said  the  enquirer, 
“  even  had  I  been  a  bird  I  would  not  have  made  it  my 
home.”*  Asa  matter  of  fact  it  was  only  an  afterthought 
which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Sicily  by  the  Muslims  of 
Africa  and  even  then  the  real  cause  was  not  so  much  the 
wealth  of  the  country  as  the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in 
the  island.  The  same  was  the  case  with  their  settlement 
in  southern  Italy  to  which  it  was  the  native  princes  of  the 
land  who  called  them  in  otder  to  settle  their  internecine 
quarrels. 

The  above  are  a  few  general  observations  on  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  incursions  of  the  Muslims  into  France  and  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  them.  We  have  thought 
fit  to  place  them  before  the  reader  here,  for  they  will 
serve  to  clear  the  problems  which  still  remain  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  We  shall  now  deal  with  the  traces  of  the  sojourn 
of  the  Muslims  in  France  and  the  surrounding  lands. 

If  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  general  devastation 
which  followed  the  earliest  invasions  of  the  Saracens  we 
find  that  they  have  left  few  permanent  traces  in  France. 
It  is  not  that  religious  zeal  had  blinded  the  people  of  south¬ 
ern  France  who  paid  fto  heed  to  the  aggression  of  the 
warriors  who  believed  that  they  were  destined  to  conquer 
all  that  came  in  their  way  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Romans  before  them.  The  great  distance  which 
separated  the  people  of  the  norih  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south  and  the  disorders  which  existed  in  every  grade 
of  society  had  in  fact  extinguished  all  sense  of  patriotism 
among  Frenchmen. 

The  fact  that  the  Muslims  left  so  few  traces  of  their 
French  sojourn  was  due  to  another  cause.  When  they 
first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  France  the  Muslims  were 
entirely  fresh  from  the  desert  and  new  to  all  ideas  of  civil¬ 
ization  as  it  was  understood  in  the  West,  so  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  achieve  anything  very  consid¬ 
erable  in  the  arts  of  peace.  We  notice  that  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  an  Arab  monument  at  Narbonne,  a  town  which 
was  under  their  occupation  for  forty  years  and  which 

*  Vide  the  Arab  historian  Novayry,  in  Rosanio  Gregorio’s  collec¬ 
tion  about  Sicily,  entitled  the  Rerum  Arabicarum,  etc..  Palermo,  1790 
in  fol.  p.  8. 
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was  their  outpost  against  the  rest  of  France.  In  a  city  in 
which  we  come  across  traces  of  Roman  occupation  at 
every  step,  not  a  fort  or  wall,  not  an  inscription,  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  Muslim  domination  with  any  certainty, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  writer  has  ever  alluded  to 
such  a  sign  of  their  rule.1 

In  this  connection  mention  is  sometimes  made  of  a 
building  which  is  now  used  as  church  of  the  village  of 
Plants  near  Mount  Louis  in  French  Cerdagne  which  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Musulmans  while  they 
were  masters  of  the  country  before  the  reign  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  although  the  building,  which  is  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation,  contains  nothing  which  might  be  said  to 
have  been  part  of  a  mosque.  It  is  in  fact  shaped  like  an 
equilateral  triangle  with  a  circle  on  each  side  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  fourth 
circle  forming  the  upper  cupola  of  the  edifice.  It  will 
clearly  be  perceived  that  a  building  like  this  could  not 
have  served  as  a  mosque.  It  is  moreover  sometimes 
conjectured2  that  it  was  the  mausoleum  of  the  Muslim 
leader  Manuza  who  was  at  one  time  governor  of  the 
Pyrenees.3  But  firstly  the  building  is  not  shaped  like  a 
tomb  at  all ;  then  the  question  arises  as  to  who  could  have 
constructed  this  ‘  tomb  surely  not  the  Christians  who 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  burning  of  a  bishop  alive  at 
the  hands  of  Manuza ;  nor  the  Muslims  who  considered 
him  a  traitor  and  were  in  fact  conspiring  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  building  may  safely 
be  dated  after  the  Muslims  had  evacuated  the  country, 
and  although  the  total  absence  of  any  ornaments  precludes 
us  from  fixing  the  precise  date,  still  everything  leads  us  to 
believe  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Christians  after  the 
tenth  century  A.C.4 


(1)  [The  theory  propounded  by  the  learned  author  seems  to  be 
very  strange.  Surely  the  people  who  built  the  Great  Mosque  of  Cordova 
and  the  Alcazar  of  Seville  could  build  monuments  of  their  stay  on  the 
soil  of  France  which  they  occupied  for  such  a  long  time.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  these  border  lands  often  changed  hands,  and  were 
finally  occupied  by  the  Christian  hordes,  so  that  it  was  only  a  matter 
of  course  that  what  monuments  of  Muslim  occupation  there  were,  were 
either  destroyed,  by  frequent  wars  or  else  consciously  destroyed  by  the 
indignant  Frenchmen.  Tr.]. 

(2)  Memoires  <ie  la  Societe  lies  antiquaries,  Vol.  X.  p.  213. 

(3)  Vide  mpra,  part  1,  about  the  middle. 

(4)  This  is  Baron  Taylor’s  opinion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
Has  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  edifice,  his  opinion  is  bound  to 
carry  considerable  weight. 
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•  The  only  question  about  the  early  invasions  of  the 
Muslims  to  be  dealt  with  now  is  that  connected  with  the 
medals  of  the  Arabs  which  were  at  one  time  used  as  current 
coins  in  France.  Such  pieces  are  unearthed  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Languedoc  and  Provence,  but  unfortunately 
they  contain  neither  the  name  of  any  potentate  nor  of  the 
province  in  which  they  were  struck,  and  are  therefore  of 
no  help  whatever  to  the  historian.1 

Before  settling  down  in  Provence  towards  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  and  crossing  the  border  of  Dauphine, 
Savoy  and  Switzerland,  the  Muslims  had  already  made 
great  progress  in  sciences  and  arts  and  were  making  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  in  that  line.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  average  Spanish,  Sicilian  and  even  African 
Muslim  was  far  more  advanced  than  the  average  Christian 
of  France  or  the  surrounding  countries,  then  unfortunately 
a  prey  to  anarchy  and  all  the  misfortunes  in  its  trail.  It 
would  be  unnecessary  here  even  to  trace  the  outline  of  the 
picture  of  the  marvellous  civilization  and  culture  of  the 
Spanish  Muslims.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  magnificent 
mosque  of  Cordova,  now  used  as  a  Christian  cathedral, 
which  waj>  erected  as  far  Ljack  as  the  later  half  of  the  eighth 
century  A.C.,  and  who  is  not  aware  of  the  magnificent 
bridges,  canals  and  monuments  of  every  description  which 
were  erected  in  Spain  from  this  time  onwards  ?  And 
it  was  not  only  in  the  realm  of  the  arts  properly  so-called 
that  the  Muslim  excelled  his  non-Muslim  neighbour ; 
his  native  superiority  was  also  manifest  in  sciences  as 
well,  for  we  are  aware  th;it  the  Muslims,  had  translated 
Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Galien,  Uioscorides  and  Ptolemy 
into  Arabic  and  had  even  made  additions  to  the  knowledge 
handed  on  to  them  by  the  ancients. 

This  superiority  was  in  fact  acknowledged  by  the 
Christians  themselves.  History  has  preserved  the  memory 
of  Sancho,  Prince  of  Leon,  who  was  the  victim  of  an  incur¬ 
able  ailment  some  time  about  960  A.C.  and  who  requested 
the  Khalifah  ‘Abd-ur-llahman  III  that  a  safe  conduct 
might  be  granted  to  him  to  Cordova.  When  this  was  duly 
done  he  went  to  the  capital  of  the  Western  Khilafat 
where  he  was  so  enchanted  by  the  welcome  he  received 
and  satisfied  by  the  treatment- of  the  physicians  that  he 
remembered  it  ever  afterwards.2  It  was  about  this  time 
that  Gerbert  the  monk  of  Auvergne,  who  later  became 

(1)  Vide  the  previous  note. 

(2)  Vide  another  analogous  faet  in  Maqqari. 
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Pope  with  the  title  of  Sylvester  II,  went  to  Spain  in  order 
to  study  physical' and  mathematical  sciences,  and  he  was 
so  successful  in  getting  information  and  digesting  it  that 
he  was  regarded  as  a  sorcerer  by  his  own  countrymen  ! 

It  was,  however,  only  natural  that  but  a  very  small 
proportion  of  Frenchmen  could  drink  at  this  fountain  of 
learning  and  culture,  and  the, mass  of  the  people  therefore 
remained  utterly  ignorant.  The ,  Saracenic  groups,  with 
fire  and  sword  in  their  hands,  ready  to  subjugate  the  fair 
provinces  of  France,  could  be  of  little  help  to  the  ancestors 
of  present  day  Frenchmen,  for  we  have  already  seen  that 
these  groups  were  composed  of  adventurers  of  all  climes 
whose  sole  desire  was  to  enrich  themselves  by  plunder. 
The  real  influence  exercised  by  Arabian  civilization  came 
much  later,  even  later  than  the  Crusades  of  the  twelfth 
century  A.C.,  when  Christianity  and  Islam,  the  West  and 
the  East,  were  in  so  many  words  face  to  face,  and  English¬ 
men,  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  so  recently  given  up  to 
lethargy,  manifested  a  desire  to  partake  of  what  was 
best  in  the  culture  of  Islam.  While  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language  had  been  entirely  lost  in  the  West,  the 
treatises  of  famous  Greek  authors  had  been  rendered  into 
Arabic,  and  it  was  then  that  Christians  of  France  and  the 
surrounding  lands  came  to  Spain  to  try  and  translate  these 
Arabic  texts  into  the  Latin  tongue.  It  is  really  through 
these  translations  that  the  works  of  classical  authors 
were  studied  in  European  universities  right  up  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century  A.C. 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  about  certain  edifices 
connected  with  the  sec’ond  occupation  of  France  by  the 
Muslims.  It  is  only  natural  that  but  few  of  these  monu¬ 
ments  exist  which  might  take  us  back  through  such  a 
wide  expanse  of  centuries,  and  what  few  do  remain,  have 
been  altered  by  the  hand  of  time. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  castle  erected 
by  the  Muslims  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Tropes 
has  been  destroyed,  but  the  rock-cut  works,  a  few  traces 
of  which  are  still  extant,  give  the  visitor  a  good  idea  of  the 
great  patience  of  those  who  were  in  their  occupation.  But 
unfortunately  nowhere  is  an  inscription  to  be  met  with, 
and  nowhere  can  such  a  writing  be  seen  as  adorned  the 
Greek  and  Roman  monuments  and  such  as  the  Arabs 
themselves, never  forgot  to  employ  in  Spain  and  elsewhere. 

'  Writers  have  described  certain  strongholds  built  on 
high  eminences,  and  attributed  them  to  the  Muslim 
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decupation.  Moreover  we  read  of  a  number  of  towers 
which  still  crown  certain  mountains  and  ftillsin  a  large  part 
of  Franceland  Italy,  especially  on  the  sea-coast,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  Muslim  occupation  of  those  lands.  It 
is  said  that  it  was  from  these  heights  that  the  Muslim 
bands  became  aware  of  what  was  happening  round  about 
either  by  means  of  artificial  light  at  nightfall  or  else  by 
some  other  method,  and  thereupon  concentrated  their 
movement  on  the  object  in  view.1  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Arab  authors  themselves  mention  the  Rubais  or  points 
of  observation  erected  in  the  Languedoc  by  ‘Uqbah 
about  734  A.C.2  We  might  therefore  surmise  that  the 
opinion  of  certain  modern  authors  about  these  towers, 
that  they  were  built  by  the  Muslims,  is  not  without  found¬ 
ation  ;  but  generally  speaking,  would  it  not  be  far  more 
natural  to  attribute  the  watch-towers  built  near  the 
coast  to  the  Christians  who  were  continuously  menaced 
by  the  Muslim  raiders,  and  who  had  no  other  means 
of  knowing  about  their  approach  except  from  them. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pause  here  and  discuss  various 
objects  of  interest  which  have  been  preserved  in  France 
and  which  are  sometimes  traced  back  to  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  Musulmans.  A  number  of  them 
still  exist  in  the  treasuries  of  different  churches  of  the 
country  and  the  cabinets  of  rich  collectors  of  odds  and 
ends,  and  consist  of  silk  cloth,  ivory  and  silver  boxes, 
crystal  bowls,  arms,  etc.  The  price  at  which  they  are 
purchased  gives  some  idea  of  the  great  value  which  is 
put  on  the  works  of  Saracenic  art,  but  it  only  proves 
that  the  ancestors  of  present-day.  Frenchmen  were  ever 
ready  to  copy  them  in  their  own  way,3  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  most  of  these  objects  cannot  be  dated  back  to 
a  period  earlier  than  the  ninth  century  A.C.4 


(1)  Vide  the  Peromenade  pittoresque  damle  Departement  de  la  Var 
by  M.  Alphonse  Denys,  vide  also,  supra,  part  I,  about  the  middle. 

(2)  Isidore  de  Beja  gives  an  analogous  account  about  ‘Uqbah  $ 
predecessor  as-Samh.  Vide  supra,  part  I,  about  the  beginning. 

(8)  Frenchmen  once  used  a  cloth  called  the  Sarrazme.  Vide  Du- 
cange :  Glossaire  de  la  Basse  Latinite,  at  the  words  Saracemcum  and 


(4)  Such  as  the  two  timbals  preserved  at  Narbonne  up  to  the 
present  day,  which  were  rung  every  .year  on  the  occasion  of  Corpus 
Christi.  A  manuscript  history  of  Narbonne  by  M  Louis  Piquet  m  the 
possession  of  M.  Jalabert,  an  enthusiastic  curio  collector  of  Narbonne, 
says  that  these  date  back  to  the  occupation  of  the  town  by  the  Muslims. 
But  the  inscription  on  the  timbals  themselves  says  that  they  were  manu- 
factured  in  Egypt  or  Syria  in  the  time  of  the  Memluks,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  older  than  the  thirteenth  century  at  the  earliest, 
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The  second  stay  of  the  Muslims  must  have  exercise*d 
considerable  influence  on  the  development  of  agriculture. 
Although  no  trace  is  found  in  Provence  or  Dauphin^  of 
such  magnificent  canals  as  are  still  the  won’derful  assets 
of  Murcia,  Valencia  and  Granada,  still  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  were  among  the  invaders  many  friends  of  hu¬ 
manity  who  wished  to  give  their  newly  acquired  country 
at  least  some  of  the  advantages  which  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  their  European  hom'es. 

We  hear  that  the  black  wheat,  also  called  Saracen 
wheat,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of 
France  at  the  present  day,  originally  came  from  Persia 
via  Egypt,  whence  it  traversed  northern  Africa  through 
Spain  along  with  the  Muslim  armies,  passing  finally  into 
France.  This  valuable  plant  serves  as  an  eatable 
as  well  as  for  forage,  and  can  be  ground  into  flour  which 
can  easily  be  cooked  into  a  nice  palatable  dish. 

The  art  of  working  the  product  of  the  cork-tree,  which 
is  abundant  in  the  forest  still  called  the  Forest  of  the  Moors, 
is  also  attributed  to  the  Muslims.  This  tree  was  cultivated 
in  Catalonia  for  a  long  time,  and  forms  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  round  about 
Fraxinet  even  at  the  present  day.1 

It  is  probable  that  the  Muslims  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  industry  of  extracting  resin  .from  the  maritime  pine, 
a  tree  which  is  very  common  in  Provence,  and  turning  it 
into  tar  used  for  the  purpose  of  calking  boats.  Even  to-day 
tar  is  called  quitran  in  Provence,  a  word  which  originally 
came  from  the  Arabic  language.  We  believe  that  the 
Muslims  kept  a  navy  stationed  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Trop&s 
in  order  to  maintain  communications  with  their  dominions 
overseas,  and  this  tar  must  have  been  utilised  by  their 
sailors.2 

The  Muslims  are  said  to  have  turned  a  new  leaf  in  the 
matter  of  horse-breeding  in  the  south  of  France,  especially 
in  the  Camargue  country.  It  seems  that  the  present-day 
Camargue  horses  are  the  descendants  of  the  native  mares 
and  Andalusian  horses.  The  Muslim  fleets  must  have 
brought  a  considerable  number  of  horses  into  France 

(1J  The  centre  of  the  industry  is  the  village  of  Garde-Fraxinet 
itself.  Vide  Statistiques  du  Departement  des  Bouches-du- Rhone,  Vol. 
VI,  p.  18. 

(2)  As  regards  the  exploitation  of  the  pine  by  the  Ancients, 
vide- Pliny  the  Naturalist,  Book  XVI,  No.  16  ff.  The  author  of  the 
Statistique  du  Departement  des  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Vol.  IV,  p.  18 ,  is 
mistaken  when  he  says  that  it  was  unknown  before  the  Middle  Ages. 
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sc  that  there  might  be  no  difficulty  for  the  soldiers  to  ride 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Thus  a  letter  from 
Pope  Leo  III  to  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  mentions  that 
a  Muslim  squadron,  which  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of 
Naples,  had  some  ‘  Moorish  ’  horses  on  board,1  but  as  the 
men  had  to  seek  refuge  on  land  without  being  able  to 
take  the  animals  along  with  them,  the  poor  animals  were 
forthwith  put  to  death.2  As  a  matter  of  fact  an  article 
in  the  military  code  of  the  Muslims  enjoined  thus  :  “  When 
you  decide  to  retire  from  the  enemy’s  country  you  should 
leave  neither  horse  nor  beast,  forage  or  prisoner,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  might  prove  to  be  useful  to  the  enemy.”3 

• 

We  are,  however,  forced  to  believe  that  the  breeding 
of  the  Provencal  horses  must  have  taken  place  later,  for 
it  must  have  been  easier  for  Catalan  and  Andalusian  horses 
to  cross  over  when  both  Spain  and  Catalonia  belonged  to  a 
single  ruler.  The  evidence  for  this  presumption  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  that  the  breed  is  called  egos  in  Catalonia,  which 
is  only  another  form  of  the  Spanish  word  yegua  meaning 
a  mare.  Moreover,  a  charter  of  1184  mentions  two  Cata¬ 
lan  bulls  living  in  one  of  the  farms  of  Camargue.4 

We  can  likewise  date  back  the  renovation  of  the  horses 
of  the  Landes  country  to  the  period  when  Gascon  soldiers 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  almost  every  year  in  order  to  support 
their  Christian  co-religionists,  and  thus  had  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  acquiring  what  might  eventually  prove  to  be  useful 
to  their  own  land. 

Dances  :  Quite  a  large  number  of  customs  are  still 
found  in  Provence  which  might  safely  be  dated  back  to 
the  time  when  the  Muslims  were  masters  of  that  part  of 
France.  There  are  evening  and  night  dances,  the  phases 
of  which  vary  with  different  localities  but  are  similar  in 
essentials,  in  which  the  male  dancer  stands  between  two 
female  dancers  alternately  presenting  her  with  an  orange ; 
or  else  male  and  female  dancers  are  placed  in  two  files, 
each  file  crossing  the  other,  while  the  female  dancers  at 
the  head  of  each  file  make  a  gesture  which  is  in  turn  copied 

(1)  Caballi  maurisci. 

(2)  Critique  des  annates  de  Baronins,  by  M.  Pagi,  at  year  818, 

No.  20  ff. 

(8)  Mouradgea  d’Ohsson :  Tableaux  de  VEmpire  ottoman,  Vol.  V, 

p.  00. 

(4)  Vide  Statistique  du  Departement  des  Bouches-du-Rhone,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  24.  The  author’s  opinion  is  somewhat  different  to  ours. 

[  But  both  egos  and  yegua  are  really  derived  from  the  Latin  equus) 
and  furnish  nr.  evidence  of  the  supposition  as  put  forward  by  the  learned 
author.]  . 
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by  all  others.  There  is  then  another  kind  of  dance  in 
which  men  touch  each  other  with  their  swords  and  act 
as  if  they  were  catching  hold  of  a  villager  or  else  defending 
themselves  against  their  opponents.1 

We  are  of  opinion  that  either  these  dances  are  not  the 
heritage  of  the  Muslims  at  all  or  else  they  have  entirely 
lost  their  original  character.  .  In  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
southern  climes  the  spirit  of  jealousy  does  not  allow  men 
and  women  to  mix  with  each  other  freely.  There  are 
perhaps  some  women  who  take  part  in  dances  and  other 
open-air  festivals,  but  they  go  there  all  by  themselves. 
So  far  as  war-dance  is  concerned,  it  is  the  remnant  of  the 
custom  of  the  ancients  among  whom  such  dances  were 
greatly  prized  by  the  elite  of  the  society.2 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which  we  may 
examine  the  question  whether  the  Muslims  established 
permanent  colonies  in  France  after  their  incursions  or  not. 
Many  such  colonies  are  in  fact  mentioned,  and  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  in  the  course  of  these  incursions  some  Muslim 
detachments  were  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  army 
and  forced  to  surrender.  But  history  has  not  transmitted 
the  memory  of  any  permanent  colony  and  we  have  no 
means  whatever  to  supplement  our  knowledge.  We  must 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  Muslims  only  who  invaded  the 
fair  land  of  France,  for  even  if  we  put  aside  the  hordes 
which  preceded  them,  we  see  that  the  Normans  and 
the  Huns  overran  the  country,  not  to  mention  the  Germans 
(of  whom  a  large  part  was  composed  of  the  Saxons)  who 
were  transplanted  by  •Charlemagne  in  different  parts  of 
his  vast  Empire.  In  order  to  distinguish  these  races  from 
one  another  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  find  some  rem¬ 
nant  of  their  primitive  manners  and  customs  among  their 
descendants.  But  in  a  country  like  France  with  its  nearly 
uniform  provinces,  where  everything  tends  to  a  similar 
physiognomy  in  the  long  run,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  such 
distinctive  marks  should  have  kept  their  integrity  and 
continuity  for  so  many  centuries.  Moreover  we  have 
already  noticed  that  even  among  the  Muslim  invaders 
there  were  persons  belonging  to  a  number  of  races  and 
accepting  different  forms  of  religious  beliefs. 

(1)  Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  208  :  also  Millin :  Voyage  dans  les  depart- 
ements  du  midi  de  la  France,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  360,  Vol.  IV,  p.  197. 

•  (2)  Burchhardt :  Voyage  en  Arabie,  French  translation,  Vol.  Ill 

pp.  60  and  182.  He  has  given  some  extremely  interesting  details  of  the 
dances  at  present  in  vogue  among  the  Beduins. 
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We  do  not  think  that  there  exists  in  France  a  popula¬ 
tion  the  origin  of  which  can  positively  be  traced  back  to 
the  Muslim  colonists  of  the  country.  We  read  that  there 
were  some  people  living  between  Macon  and  Lyons  on 
the  banks  of  the  Saone  who  were  descended  from  such 
Muslims  as  could  not  regain  the  Pyrenees  after  their  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  Charles- Martel.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the 
expressions  used  by  this  coihmunity  may  be  traced  back 
to  Arabic  roots  and  sorhe  of  their  manners  and  customs 
are  also  said  to  he  significantly  allied  to  those  of  the 
Arabs.1  But  these  expressions  are  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
derived  either  from  Latin  or  old  French  or  else  from  a 
language  which  has  now  become  entirely  extinct,  while 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  ascribing  the  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  local  customs  to  the  Bohemians  or  other 
foreign  races.2 

More  ;  if  we  were  to  consult  the  pages  of  history  we 
should  know  that  the  existence  of  Saracenic  colonies  in  a 
particular  locality  cannot  be  ascertained.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  tenth  century  the  Normans  and  the  Huns 
all  made  the  unlucky  land  of  France  their  rendezvous, 
and  when  these  foreign  ,  races  were  heaping  ruin  upon 
ruin,  it  seems  that  the  country  round  about  Tournus  and 
Macon  became,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  the  place  of 
refuge  of  the  oppressed,  to  which  the  monks  and  bishops 
carried  with  them  the  relics  of  the  Saints  and  treasures 
of  their  churches  from  the  rest  of  France.3  If,  therefore, 
an  Arab  colony  had  been  existing  in  this  part  of  the  country 
there  was  hardly  any  possibility  of  its  becoming  the  meet¬ 
ing-place  of  refugees. 

We  should  likewise,  reject  the  theory  of  those  who 
consider  that  the  Cagots  of  Bigorre  and  other  parts  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  Pyrenees  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Muslim 
invaders.  The  Cagots,  who  are  found  in  their  homelands 
even  to-day,  always  regarded  themselves  as  belonging  to  a 
distinct  community,  and  were  considered  to  be  an  easy 
prey  to  contagious  diseases.  The  savant  de  Marca 
thought  that  they  were  really  a  remnant  of  the  Muslims 
and  derived  their  name  from  the  caas-goths  or  ‘  hunters 
of  the  Goths  ’.  But  we  must  remember  that  in  their  own 

(1)  Vide  M.  Ribaud’s  dissertation  in  Memoires  de  la  Societe  des 
Antiquaires,  Vol.  V.  pp.  1  ft- 

(2)  As  regards  the  Bohemians,  vide  M.  Walckcnaar  s  curious  letter 
in  Nouvelles  annales  des  voyages ,  Vol.  LX,  pp.  64  ff. 

(8)  Historiens  de  France,  hy  Dom  Bouquet,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  7,  566, 
669,  etc. 
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country  the  Cagots  are  called  Christaas  or  the  Christians, 
a  fact  which  has  led  one  of  the  historians  to  surmise  that 
they  were  really  primitive  Christians  who  had  never  left 
their  mountain  fastnesses  and  who  were  completely  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  rest  of  the  population  because  they  did  not 
absorb  the  ways  of  the  rest  of  their  neighbourhood.1 
Whatever  the  truth  may  have  been,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  de  Marca’s  surmise  cannot  be  upheld,  and  we  can 
easily  connect  the  Cagots  with  a  number  of  different 
communities  spread  all  Over  Brittany,  Auvergne  and  else¬ 
where  under  the  names  of  the  Caqueux,  Cacous,  Capots, 
etc.2 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  here  into  details  about  those 
Muslims  of  Spain  who  migrated  into  France,  especially 
the  southern  provinces,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
As  the  reader  is  perhaps  aware,  King  Philip  III  of  Spain 
could  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  men  who  held  religious 
views  in  direct  opposition  to  the  dominating  Christian 
faith,  and  thought  that  as  they  belonged  to  the  same  relig¬ 
ion  as  the  citizens  of  the  Ottoman  empire  which  was 
still  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory,  they  could  be  of  grave 
danger  to  the  rich  and  powerful  state  of  Iberia.  It  was 
with  these  motives  that  he  forced  these  unfortunate 
beings  to  leave  their  hearth  and  home  and  take  refuge 
somewhere  else,  and  of  them  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls  went  to  France.  The  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  however,  only  allowed  them  to  cross  the 
country  so  that  a  large  part  of  them  went  over  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  and  the  continent  of  Africa,  while  those 
who  remained  in  France  intermixed  with  the  native 
population  and  became  Christian.3 

The  question  arises  whether  the  literature  of  the  Arabs 
has  left  any  visible  marks  on  the  thought  of  southern 
Europe.  We  hear  that  the  nomads  of  Arabia  were  the 
first  to  employ  the  rhyme,  amorous  poetry  and  war- 
songs  for  the  expression  of  their  innermost  feelings. 

(1)  M.  Walckennar’s  letter  in  Nouvelles  annales  des  voyages ,  Vol. 
LVIII,  pp.  326,  ff. 

(2)  Cf.  Michelet’s  Histoire  de  France,  Vol.  I,  p.  495  :  and  Memoires 
de  la  Societe  des  Antiquaires,  Vol.  X,  p.  217.  What  we  have  said  of  the 
so-called  colony  of  the  Saracens  on  the  Saone,  as  well  as  of  the  Cagots,  is 
equally  true  of  a  community  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  on  the  peninsula 
of  Veron  between  the  Loire  and  the  Vienne,  Vide  Voyage  aux  Alpes 
Maritimes,  by  M,  Emm.  Fodere,  Vol.  I,  pp.  45  ff. 

(3)  Cf.  Chenier:  Recherches  historiques  sur  les  Maures,  Vol.  II 
p.  885  :  and  M.  Capefigue  :  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  la  Fronde  el  la  regne 
4f  Louis  XIV,  Vol.  I,  pp.  81,  88  ff, 
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However  that  may  be,  we  know  that  it  was  towards  the  end 
of  the  Muslim  occupation  of  southern  France  that  the  langue 
d’oc  and  the  langue  d’oel  were  first  formed,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Latin  existed  only  in  books  while  the  Germanic 
language  had  fallen  into  disuse.  The  Langue  d’oc  was 
the  language  of  the  southern  provinces  of  France  and  of 
Catalonia,  parts  which  were  the  home  of  the  Muslims  for 
centuries,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  language,  i.e.y 
Arabic,  principally  influenced  it.  But  this  influence  did 
not  probably  make  itself  felt  till  the  final  expulsion  of  the 
Muslims  from  the  soil  of  France.  The  great  works  of 
romance-literature  which  have  come  down  to  us  date 
much  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century  A.C., 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  a  part  of  France  was  only  to  hinder  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  civilization  which  tended  to  carry  its  message 
to  all  the  followers  of  the  Christian  religion.1 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  a  number  of  words 
in  the  French  language  which  are  incontestably  Arabic 
in  their  origin,  for  instance  the  expression  salam-nlayk, 
meaning  safety  to  thee,  and  alayk-as-salam  meaning  to 
thee  safety ;  but  such  words  and  expressions  might  have 
been  introduced  after  the  evacuation  of  the  country 
by  the  Muslims,  e.g.,  during  the  wars  of  the  Crusades. 
We  must  also  remember  that  the  relations  between  the 
people  of  France  and  the  Muslims  did  not  come  to  an  end 
with  the  Crusades  but  have,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
tended  to  grow  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before  on  the 
changed  basis  of  commerce- and  mutual  friendship.2 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  trdnsi’tory  domination  of  the 
Muslims  was  the  creation  of  a  host  of  fiefs  and  lordships, 
some  of  which  exist  even  at  the  present  day.  We  know 
that  while  the  Muslims  took  possession  of  the  rich  and 
fertile  valleys  of  the  country,  there  were  other  parts  of 
France  which  were  entirely  ruined  by  their  incursions, 
and  it  was  only  natural  that  those  who  had  helped  to  rid 

(1)  We  are  grateful  for  some  of  these  observations  to  M.  Sismondi’s 
Histoire  de  la  litterature  des  pen  pit's  de  V  Europe. 

(2)  It  is  curious  that  the  learned  author  has  not  been  able  to  lay 
his  hand  on  any  other  Arabic  word  in  the  1-  rench  language.  The  sciences  of 
Astronomy,  Algebra,  and  Optics  among  others  are  full  of  Arabic  words 
which  have  become  international  now  but  a  very  large  number  of  which 
no  doubt  came  to  Europe  via  Spain  and  France.  We  are  sorry  we  have 
not  been  able  to  consult  the  Dictionary  of  the  trench  Academy, 
but  the  Encyclopaedia  Brittanica  gives  400  as  the  number  of  Arabic 
words  in  French,  but  we  consider  the  estimate  to  be  much  lower  than 
the  reality.  (Tr.) 
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the  country  of  the  foreigners  should  parcel  out  the  cdn- 
quered  lands  among  themselves.  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  sees  of  Grenoble  and  Gap  and  in  lower 
Provence,1  and  even  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Muslims 
from  those  lands  it  had  already  beeome  the  fashion  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Spain. 

This  method  of  adding  to  one’s  estates  seemed  to  be  so 
perfectly  natural  that  the  princes  and  nobles  made  it  a 
regular  source  of  their  income  and  wildly  speculated  on  the 
expeditions  against  the  infidels  in  the  same  way  as  we 
should  speculate  to-dayon  the  sai  ling  of  a  trading  vessel. 
Thus  in  1034  Ermengaud  II,  Count  of  Urgel  made  a  gift 
of  a  tenth  of  his  prizes  to  a  monastery  situated  on  his  lands2 
and  in  1074  Pope  Gregory  VII  wrote  to  the  grandees  of 
Spain  informing  them  that,  he  intended  to  invest  Ebles  II, 
Count  of  Roucy,  with  all  the  lands  he  might  capture  from 
the  Muslims  provided  that  he  made  a  declaration  that  he 
would  hold  them  in  fief  from  the  Holy  See  and  would  pay 
it  an  annual  tribute.3 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  that  the  influence  directly  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Muslims  in  France  was  by  no  means  as  con¬ 
siderable  as  is  sometimes  attributed  to  them  ;  and  even 
their  ravages  and  devastating  forays,  however  serious 
they  may  have  been,  were  nothing  compared  to  those 
committed  by  the  Normans  and  the  Huns,  for  the  latter 
races  had  a  vaster  theatre  to  act  upon  owing  to  their  late 
arrival  and  they  met  with  the  least  nmount  of  obstruction. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  the  memory  of  the  damages 
wrought  by  the  Saracens  which  remains  permanently 
inscribed  in  the  natureof  Frenchmen,  but  it  was  their  eivii- 
ising  acts,  adventurous  spirit  and  might  which  absorbed 
all  their  thought,  so  much  so  that  the  very  names  Saracen 
and  Roman  or  pagan  became  synonymous  in  the  eyes  of 


(1)  It  is  well  to  remember  the  mistake  of  certain  writers  who  date 
back  the  foundation  of  some  eminent  houses  of  France  to  Charlemagne 
only  in  order  to  flatter  their  vanity  :  vide  supra,  part  I,  end.  Others 
have  committed  another  mistake  in  attributing  to  this  domination  an 
influence  which  in  fact  never  existed,  and  in  considering  it  to  be  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  municipal  franchise  and  the  spirit  of  liberty 
which  manifested  itself  in  the  southern  provinces  earlier  than  other 
parts  of  France.  We  arc  certain  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  civil¬ 
ization  of  Rome  whichhasbeen  preserved  in  Provence  and  the  Languedoc 
more  or  less  in  its  primitive  form.  Vide  M.  Renouard  :  Histoire  du 
droit  municipal  en  France,  Paris,  1829,  2  vols.  in  8vo. 

(2)  French  National  library,  Collection  of  charters,  major  cartulary 
of  St.  Michel  de  Cuxa,  fol.  Ill,  back. 

(8)  Art  de  verifier  les  dates,  Vol.  Ill,  part  2,  p.  278.  . 
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Frenchmen,1  and  the  more  common  among  them  began 
to  attribute  to  the  Muslims  all  that  was  colossal  and 
gigantic  in  their  country.  The  town  of  Orange  still 
presents  some  of  the  most  imposing  remains  of  the  Roman 
occupation,  which  are  called  Saracenic  in  one  of  the  manu¬ 
script  poems  extant,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  old 
city  walls  of  the  town  of  Vienne  in  Dauphin^.2  Even 
to-day,  whenever  any  of  the  large  bricks  used  by  the 
Romans  to  cover  their  roofs  is  unearthed  even  in  parts  of 
France  where  no  Muslim  could  have  set  his  foot,  the  natives 
lose  no  time  in  naming  it  tuile  sarrazine  or  Saracenic  tile. 

While  the  invasions  of  the  Normans  and  the  Huns 
are  remembered  only  by  the  authors  of  historical  works, 
the  name  of  the  Muslim  invaders  of  France  has  ever  been 
present  in  the  innermost  depths  of  the  minds  of 
Frenchmen.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  exact  reason  for 
this  varying  estimate  of  the  acts  of  three  sets  of  invaders. 
No  doubt  the  earliest  invasions  of  the  Muslims  were  of 
such  a  grandiose  character  that  their  accounts  can  hardly 
be  read  without  a  certain  amount  of  emotion.  Moreover 
differently  to  the  Normans  and  the  Huns,  the  Muslims 
were  for  a  long  time  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  and 
continued  to  be  an  object  of  terror  to  the  coastal  regions 
of  France  even  after  they  had  given  up  all  idea  of  governing 
the  land.  Lastly  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  wars  which 
were  carried  on  in  Spain-,  Africa  and  Asia  in  the  name  of 
the  Cross  were  bound  to  throw  the  name  of  Islam  into 
prominence  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  All  these  reasons, 
however,  are  not  enough  to  explain  the  important  place 
which  the  name  of  the  Saracen^  hgs  in  the  estimation  of 
the  Europeans,  and  we  arc  of  opinion  that  the  real  cause 
of  this  singular  fact  is  the  influence  which  the  romances 
of  chivalry  exercised  in  the  Middle  Ages,  an  influence 
which  has  more  or  less  remained  intact  right  up  to  our 
own  day. 

It  is  difficult  to-day,  when  the  chivalric  romances  have 
almost  been  forgotten,  to  make  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
effect  which  they  must  have  produced.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  they  formed  almost  the  only  reading  matter  at  hand 
for  the  recreation  of  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  common 
people.  It  was  in  them  that  the  soldiers  and  those  who 
wished  to  elevate  their  own  sentiments  went  to  look  for 

(1)  Vide  the  Roman  de  Garin  le  Loherain,  published  by  M.  Paulin, 

Paris,  Vol.  I,  p.  88,  and  Vol.  II,  pp.  57  and  199.  . 

(2)  Vide  Mermet :  Histoire  de  la  mile  de  Vienne,  part  2,  1888,  m 

8vo.,  pp.  148. 
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lessons  of  bravery  and  generosity,  and  it  was  through 
them  that  men  and  women  acquired  the  quality  of  gallant¬ 
ry,  a  quality  which  filled  a  very  prominent  place  in  the 
manners  of  the  period,  for  the  monuments  of  classical 
antiquity  had  generally  been  lost  sight  of,  and  even  the 
ancient  national  chronicles  which  could  have  directed 
the  people  on  the  right  path,  were  never  read. 

The  romances  of  chivalry,  only  a  few  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  were  written. in  the  eleventh,  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  A.C.  They  were  mostly  in 
verse  and  were  read  by  persons  belonging  to  all  classes 
of  society  and  recited  before  assembled  congregations  by 
wandering  minstrels  called  jongleurs ,  who  travelled  from 
village  to  village  and  town  to  town.  There  was  hardly 
any  festival  or  event  of  importance  in  a  castle  or  village 
where  some  part  or  other  of  these  poems  was  not  recited 
before  admiring  audiences.  It  is  these  very  pieces  which 
were  reproduced  by  Italian  writers,  especially  Ariosto,  in 
later  years  and  were  clothed  in  a  new  form  in  order  to 
find  a  wider  and  a  more  extended  currency. 

Wc  know  that  the  wars  of  Charles-Martel,  Pepin  and 
Charlemagne,  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  chivalric 
romances,  were  chiefly  fought  against  the  Frisians,  Bava¬ 
rians,  Saxons  and  other  Germanic  and  Slavic  races  which 
continuously  threatened  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 
But  at  the  time  when  these  romances  were  composed, 
the  French  Empire  had  in  fact  ceased  to  exist  and  the 
Kingdom  of  France  had  been  reduced  more  or  less  to  its 
present  limits,  so  that  those  who  had  to  show  their  mettle 
had  to  go  and  fight  against  the  enemies  of  their  nation 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  and  the  Guadalquivir  or  else 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan,  the  Orontes  and  the  Nile. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  these  romances 
wrote  chiefly  for  the  warriors  of  the  land  and  for  those  who 
loved  to  figure  in  tourneys  and  military  exercises,  they 
were  obliged  to  bring  the  ideas  and  mannerisms  of  their 
period  before  the  public.  Henceforward  the  name  of 
Roland  and  the  heroes  who  were,  so  to  say,  inflaming  the 
mind  of  the  people  ever  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
became  a  kind  of  slogan  round  which  the  glories  of  mil¬ 
itary  exploits  and  the  triumph  of  arms  ranged  themselves. 
Moreover  the  poets  came  to  class  the  Saxon  and  other 
northern  races,  which  had  been  fighting  against  the  French 
nation  under  the  universal  epithet  of  Saracens.* 


•  *  Some  of  the  ideas  detailed  above  are  taken  from  the  articles 

about  the  Provencals  in  the  Revue  dee  deux  Mondes,  1832, 
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,  It  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  in  principle  that  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  knights  and  warriors  of  the  heroic  age  were 
considered  to  have  been  undertaken  against  the  Muslims. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe  the  hundred  and  one 
occasions  on  which  they  could  distinguish  themselves. 
Nearly  every  town  of  Italy  and  southern  France  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  its  own  amir  or  Muslim  prince,  if  only 
to  glorify  the  deeds  of  the  Christian  lords  who  were  suppos¬ 
ed  to  have  dispossessed  him.1  In  these  poems  one  meets 
the  Muslims  in  Christian  tourneys  and  sports  in  all  parts 
of  the  earth  where  there  was  a  laurel  to  win.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  regain  the  glory  of  the  Christian  knights,  who 
naturally  won  in  the  end,,  the  character  of  the  Muslim 
warriors  was  raised  above  the  common  level  and  was  made 
a  model  of  nobility  and  generosity,2  and  in  fact,  perhaps, 
the  only  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  superior 
to  them  in  courage  and  bravery  were  Rcnaud  and  Roland. 

Here  also  may  be  found  another  proof  of  the  moral 
superiority  of  the  Muslims  of  Spain.  We  read  in  certain 
Spanish  chronicles  how  Alphonso  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Asturias,  found  that  there  was  not  one  in  his  kingdom  who 
could  educate  his  heir  and  successor  in  a  proper  manner, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to' engage  two  Muslims  of  Cordova 
for  the  purpose.  Moreover  wc  read  in  the  romances  of 
chivalry  that  when  Charlemagne  was  still  in  his  infancy, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Muslims  of  Spain  for  his  education  and 
general  culture,  and  it  is  this  idea  which  made  early  Euro¬ 
peans  believe  that  it  was  only  because  of  this  light  and 
learning  from  contemporary  Muslims  that  he  was  able  to 
renovate  the  face  of  the  West.3 * * * * 8> 

It  was  only  when  recourse  was  had  to  the  original 
documents  of  French  history  some  hundred  years  after 
these  occurrences  (especially  during  the  last  hundred  and 
fifty  years),  that  the  romances  of  chivalry  were  put  on  the 
anvil  of  historical  criticism,  and  truth  sifted  from  falsehood. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  the  illustrious  Mabillon  himself 
hesitating  to  declare  the  utter  falsehood  of  some  episodes 

(1)  Vide  the  Roman  de  Philomene,  op.  eit. 

(2)  In  the  romance  called  Parthenopeus  de  Blois  the  Christian 

hero  is  captured  by  the  Muslim  by  some  treacherous  act.  On  hearing 
this  the  leader  of  the  Muslims  surrenders  himself  to  the  French  king 

and  declares  that  he  is  willing  to  undergo  any  punishment  the  king 

might  wish  to  inflict  on  him.  The  same  character  is  given  to  another 

Muslim  potentate.  Vide  the  Journal  dee  Savans,  Dec.  1834,  p.  728 

article  by  M.  Raynouard. 

(8)  Vide  Girard  d’Amiens :  Roman  dee  enfancee  de  Charlemagne 
French  manuscripts  of  the  Royal  Library,  No.  7188,  fol.  80,  back. 
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in  the  poem  of  William  the  Short-nosed  and  regarding  as 
a  historical  fact-  the  so-called  occupation  of  southern 
France  by  the  Muslims  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  all  the  Musas,  thb  Tariqs,  the 
‘Abdur-Rahmans  and  the  Almanzors  were  to  come*  back 
to  life,  they  would  be  shocked  to  find  the  great  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  respective  position  of  the 
Muslims  and  Christians  in  Europe  ;  but  when  the  first 
impressions  had  been  obliterated,  they  would  be  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  at  the  important  place  given  to  their  exploits 
by  the  old  romance-writers  of  France  ;  and  as  their  spirit 
would  be  accustomed  to  great  and  adventurous  deeds, 
it  would  surely  pay  homage  to  the  sentiment  of  courtesy 
which  ennobled  the  barbaric  manners  of  the  ancients, 
and  which  now  seems,  alas,  to  be  disappearing  day  after 
day. 

*  Annales  Benefit  ctini ,  Vol.  II.  p.  369. 


Haroon  Khan  Siierwani. 


(Concluded.) 
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SIR  MUHAMMAD  IQBAL’S  LECTURES.* 

“  The  Quran  is  a  book  which  emphasises  ‘  deed  ’  rather 
than  ‘  idea.’  There  are,  however,  men  to  whom  it  is  not 
possible  organically  to  assimilate  an  alien  universe  by 
reliving,  as  a  vital  process,  that  special  type  of  inner 
experience  on  which  religious  faith  ultimately  rests. 
Moreover,  the  modern  man,  by  developing  habits  of 
concrete  thought — habits  which  Islam  itself  fostered  at 
least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  cultural  career — has  ren¬ 
dered  himself  less  capable  of  that  experience  which  he 
further  suspects  because  of  its  liability  to  illusion.” 

Thus  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal  begins  his  preface  to  the 
Six  Lectures  now  before  us  ;  and  the  lectures  themselves 
are  an  attempt  to  explain  the  ‘  idea  ’  implicit  in  the  ‘  deed  ’ 
emphasised  by  the  Qur'an  and  to  explain  the  nature  of 
that  ‘  special  type  of  religious  experience  ’  in  terms  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  ‘  the  modern  man  !’  One  might  plead  that 
the  language  of  the  Qur’an  is  infinitely  clearer,  and  that 
the  type  of  mind  which  can  reqi>ire*such  explanation  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  bewildered  and  to  some  extent  per¬ 
verted  type  of  mind,  of  which  the  great  majority  of  modern 
men  are  happily  innocent.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
there  are  minds  which  can  accept  no  truth  seriously  which 
is  not  couched  in  the  difficult  jargon  of  modern  scientific 
philosophy  and  that  such  minds,  being  those  of  the  technic¬ 
ians,  are,  in  a  technical  age,  regarded  as  the  elite.  Sir 
Muhammad  Iqbal  has  set  out  to  preach  Islam  to  them  in 
their  own  language,  and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  jargon 
is  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  for  him  a  respectful  hearing. 
We  cannot  help  wondering  what.the  effect  of  these  lectures 
was  upon  those  who  heard  them  ;  they  are  so  obviougly 
designed  to  be  read,  and  read  most  thoughtfully ;  so  full 
are  they  of  phrases  tightly  packed  with  thought,  and 

*  Six  Lectures  on  the  “  Reconstruction  of  Religious  Thought  in 
Islam  By  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal,  Lahore. 
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paragraphs  which  only  yield  their  meaning  to  a  second 
reading.  They  must  have  dazed  and  bewildered  the 
audiences  which  listened  to  them  in  Madras,  Hyderabad 
and  Aligarh  ;  and  that  bewilderment  has  led,  no  doubt,  to 
a  notion,  which  we  have  heard  expressed,  that  Sir  Muham¬ 
mad  Iqbal  has  obscured  the  clear  light  of  Islam.  The 
notion  is  born  of  a  misunderstanding  ;  it  is  not  the  truth. 
Sir  Muhammad  has,  on  the ,  contrary,  in  these  lectures, 
done,  perhaps,  the  greatest  service  that  it  is  possible  for 
any  Muslim  to  render  to  Islam  to-day.  He  has  demons¬ 
trated  to  the  Pandits  of  modern  thought,  in  their  own 
language  and  with  a  display  of  learning  equal  to  their 
own,  that  Islam  is  really  their,  religion  though  they  know 
it  not. 

He  has  done  more  than  that,  for  he  has  brought  out 
certain  truths  of  Islamic  teaching  which  have  been  mis¬ 
understood  or  neglected  by  the  Muslims  themselves.  We 
need  give  only  one  instance  :  the  real  meaning  of  “  the 
Last  of  the  Prophets  ”,  Muhammad  (God  bless  and  keep 
him  !)  is  the  last  of  the  Prophets  because  his  message  set 
men  on  the  path  of  progress  by  inaugurating  the  Inductive 
Method  of  reasoning,  by  adjuring  men  to  study  nature 
and  collate  facts  and  phenomena  ;  hence  there  is  no  further 
need  of  that  Prophetic  guidance  which  was  necessary  in 
the  childhood  of  the  human  race.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  God  no  longer  gives  men  further  guidance, 
but  that  man  is  henceforth  in  a  position  to  seek  that 
guidance  for  himself,  and  it  is  a  part  of  the  Divine  Plan 
that  he  must  do  so. 

The  comparative  rationality  of  stories  retold  for  man’s 
instruction  in  the  Qur’an  as  compared  with  the  same  stories 
told  as  history  in  the  Bible  and  other  Sacred  Books  is  so 
remarkable  and  has  been  so  seldom  noticed  that  we  arc 
particularly  grateful  to  Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal  for  calling 
serious  attention  to  it.  For  example: 

“  Turning  to  the  legend  of  the  Fall  we  find  it  in  a  variety 
of  forms  in  the  literatures  of  the  ancient  world.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  demarcate  the  stages  of  its  growth, 
and  to  set  out  clearly  the  various  human  motives  which 
must  have  worked  in  its  slow  transformation.  But  con¬ 
fining  ourselves  to  the  Semitic  form  of  the  myth,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  it  arose  out  of  the  primitive  man’s 
desire  to  explain  to  himself  the  infinite  misery  of  his 
plight  in  an  uncongenial  environment,  which  abounded 
in  disease  and  death  and  obstructed  him  on  all  sides  in  his 
endeavour  to  maintain  himself.  Having  no  control  over 
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the  forces  of  Nature,  a  pessimistic  view  of  life  was  perfectly 
natural  to  him.  Thus,  in  an  old  Babylonian  inscription, 
we  find  the  serpent,  (phallic  symbol)  the  tree  and  the 
woman  offering  an  apple  (symbol  of  virginity)  to  the  man. 
The  meaning  of  the  myth  is  clear — the  fall  of  man  from  a 
supposed  state  of  bliss  was  due  to  the  original  sexual  act 
of  the  human  pair.  The  way  in  which  the  Quran  handles 
this  legend  becomes  clear  when  we  compare  it  with  the 
narration  of  the  Book  t\f  Genesis.  The  remarkable  points  ’ 
of  difference  between  the  Quranic  and  the  Biblical  narra¬ 
tions  suggest  unmistakably  the  purpose  of  the  Quranic 
narration. 

“  1.  The  Quran  omits  the  serpent  and  the  rib-story 
altogether.  The  former  omission  is  obviously  meant  to 
free  the  story  from  its  phallic  setting  and  its  original 
suggestion  of  a  pessimistic  view  of  life.  The  latter  omission 
is  meant  to  suggest  that  the  purpose  of  the  Quranic  nar¬ 
ration  is  not  historical,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  first  human 
pair  by  way  of  a  prelude  to  the  history  of  Israel.  Indeed, 
in  the  verses  which  deal  with  the  origin  of  man  as  a  living 
being,  the  Quran  uses  the  words  ‘Bashar’,  oi  ‘Insan’,  not 
‘  Adam  ’,  which  it  reserves  for  man  in  his  capacity  of  God’s 
vicegerent  on  earth.  The  purpose  of  the  Quran  is  further 
secured  by  the  omission  of  proper  names  mentioned  in  the 
Biblical  narration — Adgni  and  Eve.  The  word  Adam  is 
retained  and  used  more  as  a  concept  than  as  the  name  of  a 
concrete  human  individual.  This  use  of  the  word  is  not 
without  authority  in  the  Quran  itself.  The  following 
verse  is  elear  on  the  point'. 

“  We  created  you  ;  then  fashioned  you ;  then  said  We 
to  the  angels,  ‘  Prostrate  yourselves  unto  Adam  ” 
(7  :  10). 

“  2.  The  Quran  splits  up  the  legend  into  two  distinct 
episodes — the  one  relating  to  what  it  describes  simply  as 
‘  the  tree  ’  and  the  other  relating  to  the  ‘  tree  of  eternity  ’ 
and  the  ‘  kingdom  that  faileth  not  ’.  The  first  episode  is 
mentioned  in  the  7th  and  the  second  in  the  20th  Sura  of  the 
Quran.  According  to  the  Quran  Adam  and  his  wife,  led 
astray  by  Satan  whose  function  is  to  create  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  men,  tasted  the  fruit  of  both  the  trees,  whereas 
according  to  the  Old  Testament  man  was  driven  out  o^the 
garden  of  Eden  immediately  after  his  first  act  of  disobe¬ 
dience,  and  God  placed,  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  garden, 
angels  and  a  flaming  sword,  turning  on  all  sides,  to  keep 
the  way  to  the  tree  of  life. 
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“  3.  The  Old  Testament  curses  the  earth  for  Adam’s 
act  of  disobedience  ;  the  Quran  declares  the  earth  to  be 
the  ‘  dwelling  place  ’  of  man  and  a  ‘  source  of  profit  ’  to 
him  for  the  possession  of  which  he  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
God.  ‘  And  We  have  established  you  on  the  earth  and 
given  you  therein  the  supports  of  life.  How  little  do  ye 
give  thanks  !’  (7  :  9).  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  word  ‘  Jannat  ’  (garden)  as  used  here  means  the 
supersensual  paradise  from  which  man  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  on  this  earth.  According  to  the  Quran  man  is  not 
a  stranger  on  this  earth.  “  And  we  have  caused  you  to 
grow  from  the  earth  ”,  says  the  Quran.  The  ‘  Jannat 
mentioned  in  the  legend,  cannot  mean  the  eternal  abode 
of  the  righteous.  In  the  sense  of  the  eternal  abode  of  the 
righteous,  ‘  Jannat  ’  is  described  by  the  Quran  to  be  the 
place  “  wherein  the  righteous  will  pass  to  one  another  the 
cup  which  shall  engender  no  light  discourse,  no  motive 
to  sin”.  It  is  further  described  to  be  the  place  “  wherein 
no  weariness  shall  reach  the  righteous,  nor  forth  from  it 
shall  they  be  east.”  In  the  ‘  Jannat  ’  mentioned  in  the 
legend,  however,  the  very  first,  event  that  took  place  was 
man’s  sin  of  disobedience  followed  by  his  expulsion.  In 
fact,  the  Quran  itself  explains  the  meaning  of  the  word  as 
used  in  its  own  narration.  In  the  second  episode  of  the 
legend  the  garden  is  described  as  a  place  “  where  there  is 
neither  hunger,  nor  thirst,  neither  heat  nor  nakedness 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  the  ‘  Jannat  ’  in  the 
Quranic  narration  is  the  conception  of  a  primitive  state  in 
which  man  is  practically  unrelated  to  his  environment  and 
consequently  does  not  feel  the  sting  of  human  wants  the 
birth  of  which  alone  marks  the  beginning  of  human  cidture. 

“  Thus  we  see  that  the  Quranic  legend  of  the  Fall  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  this 
planet.  Its  purpose  is  rather  to  indicate  man’s  rise  from 
a  primitive  state  of  instinctive  appetite  to  the  conscious 
possession  of  a  free  self,  capable  of  doubt  and  disobedience. 
The  fall  does  not  mean  any  moral  depravity  ;  it  is  man’s 
transition  from  simple  consciousness  to  the  first  flash  of 
self-consciousness,  a  kind  of  waking  from  the  dream  of 
nature  with  a  throb  of  personal  causality  in  one’s  own  being. 
Nor  does  the  Quran  regard  the  earth  as  a  torture-hall 
where  an  elementally  wicked  humanity  is  imprisoned  for 
an  original  act  of  sin.  Man’s  first  act  of  disobedience  was 
also  his  first  act  of  free  choice  ;  and  that  is  why,  according 
to  the  Quranic  narration,  Adam’s  first  transgression  was 
forgiven.  Now  goodness  is  not  a  matter  of  compulsion  ; 
it  is  the  self’s  free  surrender  to  the  moral  ideal  and  arises 
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(fut  of  a  willing  co-operation  of  free  egos.  A  being  whose 
movements  are  wholly  determined  like  a  machine  cannot 
produce  goodness.  Freedom  is  tl/us  a  condition  of  good¬ 
ness.  But  t'o  permit  the  emergence  of  a  finite  ego  who  has 
the  power  to  choose,  after  considering  the  relative  values 
of  several  courses  of  action  open  to  him,  is  really  to  take  a 
great  risk  ;  for  the  freedom  to  choose  good  involves  also 
the  freedom  to  choose  what  is  the  opposite  of  good.  That  - 
God  has  taken  this  risk ’shows  His  immense  faith  in  man  ; 
it  is  for  man  now  to  justify  this  faith.  Perhaps  such  a 
risk  alone  makes  it  possible  to  test  and  develop  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  a  being  who  was  created  of  the  ‘  goodliest  fabric  ’ 
and  then  ‘  brought  down  td  be  the  lowest  of  the  low  ’.  As 
the  Quran  says  :  ‘  And  for  trial  will  We  test  you  with  evil 
and  with  goood  ’.  (21  :  36).  Good  and  evil,  therefore, 

though  opposites,  must  fall  within  the  same  whole.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  isolated  fact ;  for  facts  arc  systematic 
wholes  the  elements  of  which  must  be  understood  by  mutual 
referenc  e.  Logical  judgment  separates  the  elements  of  a 
fact  only  to  their  inter-dependence.” 

We  are  moved  to  give  the  reader  two  other  long  quota¬ 
tions  in  illustration  of.  what  we  have  said  about  the 
“  modern  ”  phraseology  and  at  the  same  time  high  worth 
of  these  most  noteworthy  lectures. 

“  Life  is  a  passage,  through  a  series  of  deaths.  But 
there  is  a  system  in  the  continuity  of  this  passage.  Its 
various  stages,  in  spite  of  the  apparently  abrupt  changes 
in  our  evaluation  of  things  are  organically  related  to  one 
another.  The  life  history  of  the>  individual  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  unity  and  not  a  mere  series  of  mutually  ill- 
adapted  events.  The  world  process,  or  the  movement  of 
the  universe  in  time,  is  certainly  devoid  of  purpose,  if  by 
purpose  we  mean  a  foreseen  end — a  far  off  fixed  destina¬ 
tion  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves.  To  endow  the 
world  process  with  purpose  in  this  sense  is  to  rob  it  of  its 
originality  and  its  creative  character.  Its  ends  arc  term¬ 
inations  of  a  career  ;  they  are  ends  to  come  and  not 
necessarily  premeditated.  A  time-process  cannot  be 
conceived  as  a  line  already  drawn.  It  is  a  line  in  the 
drawing,  an  actualisation  of  open  possibilities.  It  is 
purposive  only  in  this  sense  that  it  is  selective  in  character, 
and  brings  itself  to  some  sort  of  a  present  fulfilment-wy 
actively  preserving  and  supplementing  the  past.  To  my 
mind  nothing  is  more  alien  to  the  Quranic  outlook  than 
the  idea  that  the  universe  is  the  temporal  working  out  of  a 
preconceived  plan.  As  I  have  already  pointed  oqt,  the 
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universe,  according  to  the  Quran,  is  liable  to  increase.  l*t 
is  a  growing  universe  and  not  an  already  completed  pro¬ 
duct  which  left  the  hand  of  its  maker  ages  ago,  and  is  now 
lying  stretched  in  space  as  a  dead  mass  of  matter  to  which 
time  does  nothing,  and  consequently  is  nothing. 

“  We  are  now,  I  hope,  in  a  position  to  see  the  meaning 
of  the  verse — “  And  it  is  He  Who  hath  ordained  the  night 
and  the  day  to  succeed  one  another  for  those  who  desire  to 
think  on  God  or  desire  to  be  thankful  ”.  A  critical  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  sequence  of  time  as  revealed  in  ourselves 
has  led  us  to  a  notion  of  the  ultimate  Reality  as  pure  dura¬ 
tion  in  which  thought,  life  and*  purpose  inter-penctrate  to 
form  an  organic  unity.  We  cannot  conceive  this  unity 
except  as  the  unity  of  a  self — -an  all-embracing  concrete 
self — the  ultimate  source  of  all  individual  life  and  thought. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  error  of  Bergson  consists  in 
regarding  pure  time  as  prior  to  self,  to  which  alone  pure 
duration  is  prcdicable.  Neither  pure  space  nor  pure  time 
can  hold  together  the  multiplicity  of  objects  and  events. 
It  is  the  appreciative  act  of  an  enduring  self  only  which  can 
seize  the  multiplicity  of  duration — broken  up  into  an 
infinity  of  instants — and  transform  it  to  the  organic  whole¬ 
ness  of  a  synthesis.  To  exist  in  pure  duration  is  to  be  a 
self,  and  to  be  a  self  is  to  be  able  to  say  ‘  I  am  ’.  Only 
that  truly  exists  which  can  say  ‘  I  am  ’.  It  is  the  degree 
of  the  intuition  of  ‘  I-amness  ’  that  determines  the  place 
of  a  thing  in  the  scale  of  being.  We  too  say  ‘  I  am  ’. 
But  our  ‘  I-amness  ’  is  dependent  and  arises  out  of  the 
distinction  between  the  self  arid  the  not-self.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  Self,  in  the  words  of  the  Quran,  “  can  afford  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  all  the  worlds.” 

And  again  : — 

“  Finite  mind  regards  Nature  as  a  confronting  “  other  ” 
existing  per  se,  which  the  mind  knows  but  does  not  make. 
We  are  thus  apt  to  regard  the  act  of  creation  as  a  specific 
past  event,  and  the  universe  appears  to  us  as  a  manu¬ 
factured  article  which  has  no  organic  relation  to  the  life 
of  its  maker,  and  of  which  the  maker  is  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  spectator.  All  the  meaningless  theological  con¬ 
troversies  about  the  idea  of  creation  arise  from  this  narrow 
vision  of  the  finite  mind.  Thus  regarded,  the  universe  is  a 
mere  accident  in  the  life  of  God  and  might  not  have  been 
created.  The  real  question  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
answer  is  this  :  Does  the  universe  confront  God  as  His 
“  other  ”,  with  space  intervening  between  Him  and  it  ? 
The  answer  is  that,  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  there  is 
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n&  creation  in  the  sense  of  a  specific  event  having  a  ‘  before’ 
and  an  ‘  after  The  universe  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
independent.reality  standing  in  opposition  to  Him.  This 
view  of  the  matter  will  reduce  both  God  and  the  world  to 
two  separate  entities  confronting  each  other  in  the  empty 
receptacle  of  an  infinite  space.  We  have  seen  before  that 
space,  time  and  matter  are  interpretations  which  thought 
puts  on  the  free  creative  energy  of  God.  They  are  not 
independent  realities  existing  per  se,  but  only  intellectual 
modes  of  apprehending  the  life  of  God.  The  question  of 
creation  once  arose  among  the  disciples  of  the  well  known 
saint  Ba  Yazid  of  Bistam.  One  of  the  disciples  very 
pointedly  put  the  common  sense  view  saying  :  “  There 
was  a  moment  of  time  when  God  existed  and  nothing  else 
existed  beside  Him.”  The  saint’s  reply  was  equally 
pointed.  “  It  is  just  the  same  now  ”,  said  he,  “  as  it  was 
then  ”.  The  world  of  matter,  therefore,  is  not  a  stuff 
co-eternal  with  God,  operated  upon  by  Him  from  a  distance 
as  it  were.  It  is,  in  its  real  nature,  one  continuous  act 
which  thought  breaks  up  into  a  plurality  of  mutually 
exclusive  things.” 

Sir  Muhammad  Iqbal’s  book  is  designed  for  non- 
Muslims  of  a  certain  mentality  and  for  Muslims  who  have 
fallen  under  the  influence  of  that  mentality  through  scienti¬ 
fic  education  in  a  foreign  medium.  It  deserves,  however, 
to  be  studied  closely  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Islam, 
or  modern  philosophy,  or  both. 

To  the  leaflet  of  Errata  we  should  like  to  add  :  “  For 
Eratta  read  Errata  but  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
Indian  printing. 


M.  P. 


A  CONCISE  WOR^D-HISTORY  OF  ISLAM.* 

To  gather  even  the  briefest  general  account  of  all  the 
ethnic  and  political  groups,  both  past  and  present,  which 
have  constituted  the  Islamic  World  into  647  pages  of  large 
print  is  something  of  a  tour  de  force  ;  Khan  Bahadur  Ahsan- 
ullah  has  not  only  done  this  but  also  has  touched  upon  the 
pre-Isalmic  history  of  the  various  races  and  countries 
sufficiently  to  make  the  reader  realise  its  part  in  colouring* 
and  shaping  their  subsequent  Islamic  history.  The  first 
Four  Caliphs,  the  Umayyads,  the  Abbasids  and  all  their 

*  “  History  of  the  Muslim  World  ”.  By  Khan  Bahadur  Ahsanullah, 
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tributary  and  opponent  minor  dynasties,  the  Seljuks,  the 
Asmanli  Turks,  the  Muslim  dynasties  of  Spain — all  these 
are  treated  in  such  a  Way  as  to  give  the  reader  a  good 
general  idea  of  their  nature  and  effect  on  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  of 
their  history.  It  is  a  good  proof  of  the  author’s  sel£-re- 
straint  that  he  has  not  let  himself  expatiate  upon  the  histo¬ 
ry  of  Islam  in  India,  but  has*  kept,  the  Indian  portions  of 
his  work  within  the  limits  proper  to  a  general  survey  of  the 
Muslim  world,  though  we  notice  that  he  has  devoted  some 
pages  exclusively  to  his  own  province  of  Bengal.  A  slight 
lapse  and  a  pardonable  weakness  !  The  history  of  Islam 
in  Persia,  China,  Afghanistan,  North  Africa,  Malaya  and 
many  other  regions  of  the  earth,  including  America  is 
traced  again  from  the  political,  after  having  been  already 
traced  from  the  dynastic  standpoint ;  and  the  book  con¬ 
cludes  with  “  a  brief  account  of  the  nations  mentioned  in 
the  History  of  the  Muslim  World”,  which  is  an  unusual 
but  extremely  useful  adjunct  to  a  work  of  this  description 
which  can  serve  as  a  handy  book  of  reference. 

“  The  history  of  Islam  is  so  vast  and  extensive”,  writes 
Khan  Bahadur  Ahsanullah  in  the  Introduction,  “  that  it  is 
impossible,  within  the  limited  life-time  of  an  individual, 
to  make  a  thorough  perusal  of  the  subject.  Few  among  us 
can  have  either  the  resources  or  the  extensive  study  that  is 
required  in  order  to  bring  together  and  digest  the  vast  mass 
of  materia]  strewn  over  thousands  of  books  written  by 
thousands  of  authors  in  a  hundred  different  varieties  of 
speech  and  tongue.  But  in  this  age  of  expansion  and  at 
this  critical  epoch  in  the  life-time  of  our  nation,  there  arose 
in  my  mind  a  strong  desire  to  write  a  brief  but  complete 
and  adequate  History  of  Islam.  Hence  the  issue  of  this 
work,  in  the  compilation  of  which  I  have  spared  no  pains 
and  effort.” 

We  congratulate  the  Khan  Bahadur  on  the  result  of  his 
“  pains  and  effort  ”  in  this  encyclopaedic  yet  concise  and 
readable  volume.  In  addition  to  the  text,  there  are  67 
pages  of  appendices  in  which  much  statistical  information 
has  been  clearly  tabulated. 


M.  P. 


MUGHAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Messrs.  D.  B.  Taraporevala  Sons  &  Co.,  are  to  publish 
shortly  an  annotated  bibliography  of  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  relating  to  the  Mughals  in  India  on  Art,  Science, 
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Biography,  History,  Geography,  Travels,  Literature,  Philo¬ 
sophy,  Religions,  Economics,  Sport,  ’&c.,  &c..  is  now 
being  prepared  and  will  be  published  early  next  year. 
Every  effoi*fe  is  being  made  to  make  the  bibliography  as 
complete  as  possible.  Authors  desirous  of  having  their 
wqrks  included  in  the  bibliography  are  requested  to  send 
particulars  of  their  books  or  magazine  articles  to  the 
Editor  of  the  “Indian  Literary  Review”,  190,  Hornby 
Road,  Bombay,  as  early  as  possible.  The  full  title, 
author’s  name,  number  of  pages  and  illustrations,  year 
and  place  of  publication  should  be  clearly  mentioned. 
If  possible,  a  very  short  summary  of  the  contents 'also 
should  be  given.  If  any  persons  or  Institutions  happen 
to  have  any  unique  manuscript,  full  particulars  of  the 
same  should  be  given. 
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“  Leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent  publications 
appearing  in  India.”  JOURNAL  OF  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY ,  LONDON . 

“  It  is  a  Review  that  helps  a  Western  reader  to  get  into  the  heart  of*this 
religion,  and  well  deserves  its  position  as  the  New  Hyderabad  Quarterly.  It  is 
well  printed  and  full  of  good  work.” 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  LONDON . 

“The  Review  has  attained  and  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and 
research.  The  earlier  numbers  show  that  Oriental  scholars  all  over  the  world 
have  contributed  to  the  Review.” 

THE  ENGLISH  REVIEW,  LONDON . 

% 

“  Many  interesting  and  informative  contributions  which  combine  to  make  a 
journal  of  high  literary  standard  and  advanced  knowledge  relating  to  all  forms  of 
Islamic  culture.” 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  WORLD ,  LONDON . 

“  The  names  of  such  distinguished  authors  among  the  contributors  are  a  suffi¬ 
cient  guarantee  of  the  literary  excellence  of  its  contents.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  every  serious  student  of  Muslim  history,  art,  and  literature.” 

THE  ASIATIC  REVIEW,  LONDON. 

“  The  journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic  Muslims.” 

ISLAMIC  REVIEW,  ENGLAND. 

“  It  is  a  unique  production  of  its  kind.”  TIMES  OF  MESOPOTAMIA. 

“  It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  periodicals  in  English 
devoted  to  the  cultural  aspects  of  Islam,  in  the  various  spheres  of  its  activities— 
alike  in  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  well-conducted 
periodicals  which  have  brought  credit  and  renow  n  to  periodical  literature  issued 
in  India.”  THE  HINDUSTAN  REVIEW . 

“  A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  has  long  been  a  great  want. 
Islamic  Culture  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  Indian  periodical  literature.” 

THE  INDIAN  DAILY  MAIL . 

“The  journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is  good,  and  the 

matter  is  excellent.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud  of  this  production.” 

THE  INDIAN  NATIONAL  HERALD. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  •journal  will  be  occupying  an  honourable  place 
in  the  list  of  periodicals  which  save  humanity  from  stagnation.  Not  merely  Muslims 
but  everyone  interested  in  human  progress  will  find  much  food  for  study  and 
thought.”  THE  BOMBAY  CHRONICLE. 

“  This  journal  will  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with  modern 
thought.  It  is  tastefully  got  up.”  THE  HINDU. 

“The  Magazine  is  well  edited  and  leaves  Nothing  to  be  desired  in  get-up  and 
printing  and  we  highly  commend  it  to  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  Muslim 
contribution  to  the  culture  and  civilisation  of  the  World.”  THE  STAR. 

“  In  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its  British  con¬ 
temporaries,  but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  co-operation  of  brilliant  Muslim  and 
non-Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the  most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India.” 

THE  MUSLIM  OUTLOOK . 

“  Islamic  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared  with  the  first 
class  magazines  published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  magazine  is 
union*  fits  kind.”  THE  MUSLIM  CHRONICLE. 

“  There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance  and  misunder¬ 
standing  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of  every  religion  and  culture. 
The  Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good  paper.”  THE  RANGOON  MAIL. 


